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THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 


WHO ARE FOR, AND WHO AGAINST? 


“ The truth is, and from this truth there can be no escape, that there is 
and can be no just title to an exclusive possession of the soil, and 
that private property in land is a bold, bare, enormous wrong, like 


that of chattel slavery.”— HENRY GEORGE. 
“When the ‘ sacredness of property ’ is talked of, it should always be 


remembered that any such sacredness does not belong in the same 
degree to landed property. No man made the land. It is the original 
inheritance of the whole species.” —JOHN STUART MILL. 

‘“‘ Liberty and Property, the two conditions of social order, have been 
invoked as names by those who know nothing of any liberty but their 
own privilege to do wrong, and no property but that which custom has 
allowed them to appropriate and fence.” -THOROLD ROGERS. 

“It will become a matter of wonder that there should ever have existed 


those who thought it admirable to enjoy without working, at the expense 
of others who worked without enjoying.” -HERBERT SPENCER. 


Lorp SaLisBurY, in his address to the Knights Imperial of the 
Primrose League at the Hotel Cecil, London, on May 18, said, com- 
menting on the position of the Liberal party and after a passing 
reference to the “sane Imperialism ” of Lord Rosebery : 


“Let us look to one other of the principal actors in this superfluity of 
leadership—Sir William Harcourt. (Laughter.) He repudiates this idea, 
he will have no paltering with Imperialism. He wishes to pursue the 
objects which were set in 1886. But what were they? One of the most 
prominent was the destruction of the power of the House of Lords—a 
most admirable idea for a party to seek, if there be any means to attain 
it; but I do not think the House of Lords will be induced to vote its own 
destruction. (Laughter.) . . . But it really ends with the other part of 
Sir William Harcourt’s list—namely, property, and especially property in 
land—and if it is possible within a reasonable time to cause a bitter con- 
troversy, by which parties in England shall be divided into two well-marked 
lines, undoubtedly the question of property must be brought in. Property 
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is marked out as the next object of Radical attack when the Radical party 
resumes its activity and unity. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and laughter.) Their 
efforts can only be met by a corresponding effort on the part of those who 
wish the ancient principles of property and the system on which this 
country has reached so vast a height of civilisation and of prosperity to be 
maintained and to be upheld. It will depend upon the efforts of those 
who hold that such attacks should be repelled. But do not imagine that 
we can stand aside; one of us in a country house, another of us in a City 
office, a third in another field of activity, following his own vocation, 
thinking of his own immediate interests, and abstaining from combining 
together for the co-operation in which salvation alone is to be found. 
Unless we co-operate together we are lost. (‘ Hear, hear.’)”—(7Zimes, 
May 19.) 

The noble Marquis did not make it quite clear what attack on 
‘ property, and especially property in land,” he referred to, but the 
Glasgow Herald, one of the chief supporters of “ property in land,” 
in a leading article devoted to “‘the exposition of Lord Salisbury’s 
sermon,” says, “If Lord Salisbury had any particular ‘ attack upon 
property’ in his mind it was probably the new Radical nostram—- 
taxation of land-values”; and it was in this sense, evidently, that 
Mr. John Morley and Sir William Harcourt understood his lordship. 

In his speech at Lydney, in the Forest of Dean, seven days later, 
Mr. Morley said : 


“T listened to the debates on the Budget, and I tell you—take it for 
what it is worth—nothing seems to me more certain than that, in the 
presence of the gigantic sums which the Government are now pledged to 
raise, and without any prospect of making them less gigantic in years to 
come, there must undoubtedly be a readjustment of our system of taxation. 
(Cheers.) It ought to be a fair, it ought not to be a class, readjustment, 
but a readjustment there will have to be. (Cheers.) A beginning was made 
in the Government of which I was a very humble member, when Sir 
William Harcourt—(cheers)—carried his reform of the death duties. Lord 
Salisbury says, ‘ Oh yes, now the Liberals will go in for a tax upon property.’ 
They made that cry in the case of these death duties very shrill and very 
vehement, but they have never dreamt of touching them—nobody dreams of 
touching them—and the only question is this, when and how Parliament 
will be asked to extend the principle of Sir William, and how in the mean- 
time they may hit upon devices for checking evasion. (‘Hear.’) When it 
comes to talk about a tax on property, you are on very dangerous ground. 
Some ingenious people think that it is rather a tax upon property to take 
your money and mine as taxpayers—that is our property—and hand it 
over for the relief of the rates of special classes. (‘ Hear, hear.’) That is 
a tax upon our very modest forms of property. Will they think it a 
wonder, a tax upon property, if we say, for instance, that the landlord 
who is deriving immense increment of ground-rents from causes to which 
he contributes nothing—from an increase of prosperity and of well-being 
provided for him by other persons—ought to contribute to the local pur- 
poses of those who make his property valuable? (‘ Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) 
When the time comes—and I think it will be this side of the General 
Election—we shall have to examine whether Lord Salisbury’s ideas of pro- 
perty, and of the mischief and injustice of putting a tax upon property, 
are the same as ours, and I should not be surprised if it be found that his 
ideas are entirely different from ours, and not the same. (A laugh, and 
* Hear, hear.’)”—(Daily News, May 26.) 
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And Sir William Harcourt, addressing his constituents on 
May 30, commented on Lord Salisbury’s speech as follows: 


“ But he reserves for the last his principal charge against me in parti- 
cular, and the Liberal party, to which I belong, as a whole—that we are 
a party who will rely upon the principle of attacking property—(a laugh) 
—and especially property in land. (‘Hear, kear.’) Well, now, wealth, I 
suppose, has great enjoyments, but it has also some discomforts, and these 
very rich men always seem to me like the old lady who was always looking 
for a burglar under her bed. (Laughter.) In every stage of popular 
reform these people have always cried out in the same tone and said: 
«Property is in danger.’ They say the people only want the power in 
order to begin to plunder. (A voice: ‘They want justice.’) I don’t know 
whether these alarms arise from memory of the way in which, in the good 
old days, when they had the power all to themselves, they dealt with the 
property of other people—(‘ Hear, hear,’ and laughter)—but I venture to 
say, now that power is in the hands of the democracy, property has never 
been safer than it is to-day. (Cheers.) Security of property rests upon 
a sense of justice, and it is that security which the Liberal party has 
created for property. Was property more secure in the old days of Tory 
rule? I do not know but there may be men in this room who remember 
Monmouthshire and Newport in the earlier half of this century, before 
the Liberal reforms. Was property safer in Newport? What has made 
the difference between the condition, not only of the bodies, but of 
the hearts of the people of this country, in the sixty years that have 
elapsed since the commencement of the reign of the Queen? It has been 
the Liberal policy which has abolished odious privileges and destroyed 
unjust monopolies—this is the security of property. (Cheers.) We have 
passed away from the days when those who possessed political power placed 
nearly the whole weight of the taxation of the people upon the articles of 
consumption, which was necessarily a burden upon the poor. They took 
care in these days that very little should rest upon their own shoulders. 
There are many men—I am not sure Lord Salisbury is not one of them— 
who bitterly resent these reforms. I know his favourite theme is to . 
denounce a measure, with which I had some connection, which called upon 
the landed interest to bear its full share—its fair share—in the taxation 
of the people. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, I observed the other 
day, made a manly protest against this unmanly complaint of rich men. 
Lord Salisbury, on the third reading of the Finance Bill in 1894, said the 
vote of the House of Commons carried no weight with it, and he enume- 
rated eight constituencies, each with a majority of not more than 150, 
whom he said might be lodgers or anything else, and that that was no 
moral weight at all to carry such a measure as that. Well, there was the 
unfortunate Parliament of 1894, but in the Parliament of 1895 it is not 
150 householders in eight constituencies, but it is a majority of 150 which 
he has got in the House of Commons, and he has never dared to touch 
that measure. (Cheers.) Upon this subject I will say that if there 
remain, as there do remain, classes of property which do not now pay 
their fair share towards the public burdens—such as ground-rents— 
(cheers)—where the man who is living on the property and does the work 
finds that every year diminishes his interest and the period of his lease; 
and the period of his landlord, the reversioner, every year increases—why 
should one pay to the public burdens and not the other? Yes, Lord 
Salisbury is right, and there I admit it again, that it is the duty of the 
Liberal party, when they have the power, to redress injustice in taxation. 
At the rate that Imperialism is living now the question of the incidence 
of taxation will become the most urgent of all reforms—(‘ Hear, hear’)—and 
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in my judgment the mark of the Liberal party will be whether they are 
determined that the burden shall fall upon those who are the most capable 
of bearing it. (Cheers.) You cannot live for ever by robbing the death 
fund. Two Tory Governments have dissipated one-half of it. The waste 
of a single year may swallow up what will remain, and you will come to 
the necessity before long of the readjustment of taxation. The difference 
between Liberal finance and Tory finance will then become apparent. The 
principle of Tory finance—and they have shown it in this very Parliament 
—has been to favour particular classes and special interests. The principle 
of Liberal finance has been to deal to all equal justice, to bring into con- 
tribution all classes of property without distinction, and so demand that, 
in proportion to their capacity, all alike shall take their share in the 
burden. (Cheers.) Lord Salisbury is not wrong, therefore, in anticipat- 
ing that the question of taxation may be, and properly will, become the 
great issue of the future.”—(Daily News, May 31.) 

These are lengthy extracts, but in view of the vital importance of 
the question it is only right that these Liberal “leaders” should 
be fully quoted on this point, more especially as they have chosen 
to speak in riddles and in circumlocutory periphrases rather than 
in plain straightforward language. They speak as time-serving 
politicians, endeavouring to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, anxious to say something that shall satisfy the aspirations 
of the Radical rank and file, yet anxious, perhaps even more anxious, 
not to commit themselves to any clear and definite line of action. 

Mr. Morley speaks as if it were merely a question of taxing land- 
values for local purposes; Sir William Harcourt as if it only 
affected the owners of leasehold ground-rents. Neither gives any 
definite pledge even as regards these reforms. 

Again, it should be noted that Sir William Harcourt’s use of the 
-word “ property ” is very ambiguous. When he says 
“T venture to say, now that power is in the hands of the democracy, 
property has never been safer than it is to-day. Security of property 
rests upon a sense of justice, and it is that security which the Liberal 
party has secured for property. . . . It has been the Liberal policy which 
has abolished odious privileges and destroyed unjust monopolies—this is 
the security of property ”— 
does he mean the word “ property ” to include “ property in land”? 
Does he or does he not mean, ‘I venture to say, now that power is in 
the hands of the democracy, property, and especially property in land, 
has never been safer than it is to-day? Security of property, and 
especially of property in land, rests upon a sense of justice, and it is 
that security which the Liberal party has created for property, and 
especially for property in land,’ &. If he does not mean this, it 
is a thousand pities that he did not express himself more clearly. 
No man can be more clear and explicit than Sir William Harcourt 
when he chooses to be so. If he does mean this, Sir William had 
better openly and honestly co-operate with the Knights Imperial of 
the Primrose League in support of ‘the ancient principles of 
property,” for the democracy are fast awakening to the fact that 
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“property in land” rests upon a foundation of tyranny and spoliation, 
and that of all odious privileges, of all unjust monopolies, private 
property in land is by far the most odious and the most unjust. 

And what does Sir William Harcourt mean by talking about “a 
measure, with which I had some connection, which called upon the 
landed interest to bear its full share—its fair share—in the taxation of 
the people” ? Surely Sir William cannot mean this to refer to his 
“ epoch-making ” Budget of 1894, in which, by way of levelling up the 
taxation of realty to that of personalty under the Death Duties, he 
increased the duties on realty by £1,320,000 and those on personalty 
by £2,130,000, and gave compensation to realty under Schedule (A) of 
the Income-tax to the amount of £600,000! Yet in the Budget 
debate of that year Sir William Harcourt, referring to this precious 
juggle, said: 

“That will leave the net additional charge upon realty £700,000, of 
which sum £350,000 or £400,000 is asked from the landed interests of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland as their contribution to 


the defence of the country, and to place their taxation upon an equality 
with that of other classes and interests” ! 


“Ye gods and little fishes! ” £350,000 or £400,000 to place the 
taxation of the landed interests of this country upon an equality with 
that of other classes and interests! Have the words got any meaning, 
or have they none? 

Again, Sir William Harcourt contented himself with vaguely 
hinting at the force and fraud, extending over centuries, and with 
regard to which it would be extremely interesting to crors-examine 
in the witness-box one or two at least of Lord Salisbury’s ancestors, 
by means of which the landholders of this country became land- 
“owners”; and Mr. Morley simply says: 


“When the time comes—and I think it will be this side of the General 
Election—we shall have to examine whether Lord Salisbury’s ideas of 
property, and of the mischief and injustice of putting a tax upon property, 
are the same as ours, and I should not be surprised if it be found that his 
ideas are entirely different from ours, and not the same” ! 


Not such, I venture to think, would have been the language of 
true leaders of the democracy, of men realiy in earnest in the fight 
against odious privilege and unjust monopoly. 

Lord Salisbury has flung down the gage of battle; he has indi- 
cated the true line of cleavage between the Liberal and the Con- 
servative parties, and the Liberal “leaders,” unless mere leaders 
fainéants, mere leaders pour rire, should have joyfully taken up the 
challenge, and have accepted unhesitatingly the issues upon which 
the “ master of flouts and taunts and jeers,” by one of his providential 
“blazing indiscretions,” has rashly invited them to take their stand. 

Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley may plead that in their 
“disembodied state” as “retired leaders” they could not speak 
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for the Liberal party; but they could certainly have stated clearly 
and unmistakably their conception of the duty of the party at the 
present juncture. And if they are “disembodied spirits” and 
“‘ retired leaders,” is not the fault their own? Imperialism, “sane” 
or otherwise, would have cut but a sorry figure if they had opposed 
to it a really sane, a really progressive, a really radical ‘ domesti- 
calism”; and instead of cross-currents dividing the party, such a 
strong flood-tide of democracy would have set in that at the next: 
General Election the Liberals would carry all before them. 

Instead of wasting, as did Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John 
Morley, more than half his time upon the shoddy Imperialism of 
to-day and upon Lord Rosebery’s enigmatical speech at the City of 
London Liberal Club, a true leader of the democracy would, 
methinks, have devoted the greater part of his speech to a thorough 
and searching exposure of “the ancient principles of property ” 
championed by Lord Salisbury, and to a clear and definite statement 
of the true principles of property and of the steps by which the 
Liberal party meant to secure the recognition of, and assert in 
practice, the true rights of property. He would have examined 
there and then “ Lord Salisbury’s ideas of property, and of the mis- 
chief and injustice of putting a tax upon property,” and he would 
have demonstrated that private property in land has no historical 
and can have no ethical justification, that al] indirect taxes are 
robber taxes, and that the only just tax, and that a tax in name 
alone, is a tax on land-values. 

In the recent Budget debate Sir William Harcourt, while pro- 
claiming that ‘‘ On this side of the House we are the opponents of 
indirect taxation,” said : 


“We have been engaged for fifty years in redressing the balance and in 
placing the heavier burden upon those who are more competent to bear it ; 
and if it should in the future become the issue between the two sides of 
the House—between the enemies of direct taxation and the opponents of 
indirect taxation—I do not fear the result, though I should regret the 
issue very much, for a more dangerous feud it is impossible to raise in this 
country.” 


That is just the issue that Lord Salisbury raises in his speech. 
But why should a Liberal “leader” ‘“‘ regret the issue very much,” 
or regard it as ‘a dangerous feud”? To those who know how 
land monopoly impoverishes, and robs, and murders the people of 
this country the raising of this issue should be an occasion for the 
greatest rejoicing. Dangerous it is, no doubt, but dangerous only 
to “ vested interests” in ancient wrongs. 

A true leader of the democracy would welcome such an issue, 
and would do his utmost to secure the division of parties in England 
into two well-marked lines on the question of “ property in land.” 
The party of progress is, as a matter of fact, immeasurably indebted 
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to the Grand Master of the Primrose League for this clear-cut 
division of the two political parties into those for and those against 
the taxation of land-values, for it was undoubtedly against that 
great project of reform that his gibes and jeers were aimed. That 
division was bound to come, and it could not come from a better 
quarter. 

The noble Marquis ridicules the idea that ‘the House of Lords 
will be induced to vote its own destruction.” Would they oppose 
their disestablishment if offered the alternative of their immediate 
disendowment ? 

We have in the Act passed by the Long Parliament on March 19, 
1648, a precedent for an Act abolishing the House of Peers. The 
Act reads as follows : 


“The Commons of England, assembled in Parliament, finding by too 
long experience that the House of Lords is useless and dangerous to the 
people of England, have thought fit to ordain and enact, and be it ordained 
and enacted by the present Parliament and by the authority of the same, 
that from henceforth the House of Lords shall be and is hereby wholly 
abolished and taken away; and that the Lords shall not from henceforth 
meet or sit in the said House of Lords, nor shall sit, vote, advise, adjudge, 
or determine of any matter or thing whatsoever as a House of Lords in 
Parliament.” 


Of course, you will say, the House of Lords could not be induced 
to sanction such an Act. Let them reject it, then, and let the 
House of Commons, which fortunately has retained in its own hands 
“the power of the purse,” immediately send the Bill up to their 
Lordships once more coupled with a Finance Bill, which their Lord- 
ships could not block, imposing a tax of 1s. in the £ on land-values. 
Possibly the Lords might again reject the Bill. If so, let the 
Commons send it up to their Lordships yet again, coupled this time 
with a tax of 2s, in the £ on land-values; and so on, if need be, 
till 20s. in the £ was reached. I venture to think that the House of 
Lords might by such means be indaced to vote even its own 
destruction. 

I deny emphatically that property, properly so called, ‘‘is marked 
out as the next object of Radical attack.” I as emphatically assert, 
however, that ‘“ property in Jand” is so marked out, and I rejoice 
greatly that such is the case; for at bottom “property in land” 
means “ property in men.” 

There is one fundamental economic truth that cannot be gainsaid 
—the truth, namely, that if a man does not live on his own labour 
he must live on the labour of others—that is to say, he must live 
by enslaving his fellow-men. Land is bought and sold simply 
because land monopoly gives to those who ‘‘own” the land the 
power, measured by the value of the land, of enslaving to a greater 
or a less extent their fellows. Those who know the condition of 
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the great mass of the workers in the agricultural districts and in our 
city slums know to what a pitch of slavery they have been reduced 
by “the ancient principles of property and the system on which this 
country has reached so vast a height of civilisation and of pros- 
perity ’—a civilisation and a prosperity that is for the few alone. 

“ Ancient principles of property,” forsooth! In this country the 
principle of private property in land—and a very bad principle it is— 
dates no farther back than some two hundred years ago, when the 
landholders shuffled out of the last of the feudal dues and services, 
in return for which they held the land, and, while still retaining the 
land, placed all the burdens of the State on the shoulders of the 
people. We Radicals simply propose to reverse that policy—to 
gradually relieve the people of the burdens unjustly forced upon 
them, and to replace the burdens of the State on the land. We 
propose to assert the ancient principle of land tenure—that the land 
belongs in usufruct to all. 

Lord Salisbury has seen fit to challenge us upon this issue. Let 
us accept that challenge. Lord Salisbury has appealed unto Cesar ; 
unto Cesar let him go. He has invoked the sacred rights of 
property ; by those rights let him stand or fall. Let the line of 
demarcation between the two great parties in the State be clearly 
and sharply defined. 

The issue lies between the “ propertied classes ” and the masses— 
between the Haves and the Have Nots—between those who deny 
and those who uphold the sacred rights of property. 

What, then, ure the rights of property—or what, rather, is the 
true right of property ? And who are those who deny, and who are 
those who uphold the true right of property? It will be found, I 
assert without fear of successful contradiction, that it is they, the 
Tory party, who deny, and we, the Liberal party, who uphold the 
true right of property. 

Whether they appeal to Might or to Right, the landed classes are 
doomed. Co-operate as they may, they are lost. If they appeal to 
Might they will find, as soon as the people understand this question, 
that they are in a hopeless minority; if they appeal to the law of 
Right they will find that they have no locus standi whatever. 

All men have, by the very fact of their birth, an equal right to 
life. But the use of the earth is essential—absolutely essential—to 
the life of all men ; therefore all men must have equal rights to use 
the earth. But all men have also equal rights to liberty. Given 
equal opportunities, therefore, whatever each man produces by the 
application of his labour to the land is his as against the world, for 
to force him to yield up to another without return a portion of the 
product of his labour would be to make him to that extent a slave 
of that other. The true right of property, therefore, is the right of 
the producer to the full product of his toil. 
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By our present system of land tenure, however, the few are 
allowed to monopolise that to the use of which all have equal rights. 
Ten-elevenths of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales are “ owned ” 
by one two-hundredth part of the population of these islands, and for 
the right to live and work in their native land the masses have to 
pay the classes from £160,000,000 to £200,000,000 a year! Small 
wonder that the few should boast of the “ vast height of civilisation 
and prosperity ” to which they have attained ! 

Such a state of things is clearly not in accord with justice. 

All wealth is produced by the application of labour and capital to 
the land, and the wealth so produced belongs of right to the labour 
and the capital that have produced it. There is no wealth spon- 
taneously generated for the benefit of those “ who toil not, neither do 
they spin.” It is obvious, therefore, that to whatever extent the 
land-“‘ owners” receive that which they have not earned, those who do 
the work of the world must to that extent go short of what they have 
earned—must to that extent be enslaved. 

At present, roughly speaking, the entire public revenues of this 
country, both local and imperial, amounting to from £130,000,000 
to £140,000,000, are raised by rates and taxes on labour and capital 
—hby rates and taxes that operate as a crushing fine on trade and 
industry, close to labour numberless avenues of employment, and, 
therefore, force down wages and degrade the conditions of labour. 

True Liberals maintain that this system of raising public revenues 
is foolish and suicidal, and propose to gradually abolish all the 
existing tax-burdens on labour and capital, and to substitute for 
them a tax on land-values, increasing that tax step by step till it at 
length absorbs the whole of the rental value of the land. 

Such a tax is just, such a tax is in accordance with the true right 

of property ; because, as a matter of fact, land-values are created 
by the presence and collective enterprise and industry of the whole 
community, and, therefore, belong of right to the whole community. 
Where there is no population land has no value; as population 
increases land-values rise ; as population decreases land-values fall ; 
and as Thorold Rogers puts it, 
“Every permanent improvement of the soil, every railway and road, 
every bettering of the general condition of society, every facility given for 
production, every stimulus applied to consumption, raises rent. The land- 
owner sleeps but thrives.” 


Unless, therefore, he can controvert the right of property 
enunciated above, the Grand Master of the Primrose League cannot 
deny with truth that a tax on land-values—-a tax which would take 
for the community the values created by the community— is « just 


tax, and the only just tax. 
Such, I venture to say, would have been the line of argument 
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adopted by a leader of the democracy really “ worth his salt,” really 
in earnest about this most vital of all reforms. 

Nor would he have stopped here. He would have gone on, 
methinks, to pledge himself clearly and definitely that, if the Liberal 
party were returned to power at the next General Election, he would 
do his utmost to secure the introduction in their very first session of 
a good sound democratic Budget including : 

Payment of Members and of Election Expenses; the Abolition 
of the Breakfast-Tablie Duties ; Old-Age Pensions ; and the Taxation 
of Land-Values. 

“That is a straightforward pledge for you,” I can fancy him 
saying in conclusion, after the applause evoked by this outspoken 
declaration had subsided. ‘That is a measure worth fighting 
for; a measure, moreover, that the House of Lords cannot block. 
Property in land is marked out as the next object of Radical attack. 
We stand for the rights of property, as opposed to privilege and 
monopoly; and, co-operate who will in support of the latter, we 
shall go on our way rejoicing, confident that ‘though hand join in 
hand evil shall not go unpunished ’—that truth is great and must 
prevail.” 

Had such been the tenour of Mr. Morley’s or Sir William 
Harcourt’s speeches, there would, I venture to say, have been ere 
this such a spontaneous and enthusiastic response from all parts of 
the kingdom that the House of Have would be shaking in their 
shoes, and such a vigorous propaganda would have been set on 
foot as would assure the return of the Liberal party to power at 
the next General Election with a majority strong enough to enable 
them to humble the Lords to the dust and to carry out all the 
long-delayed and much-needed reforms to which the party stands 
pledged. 

Is there not one of the Liberal “leaders” who is in earnest? If 
there be, let him remember that, while he has a duty to his col- 
leagues, he has a duty, a much more sacred duty, to his country, to 
humanity. That his colleagues fail in their duty will not excuse 
hisa should he fail in his. With or without his colleagues, let him, 
therefore, come out boldly for the right. 

If there be none of the “leaders” so minded it is surely the 
bounden duty of the Liberal members of Parliament pledged to 
these reforms to come together and issue a manifesto placing the 
issue fairly and squarely before the electors, and calling upon the 
democracy to rally round them and aid them in the fight against 
treacherous friends within the party and open foes without. 

Let us have plain-speaking and honest-dealing in politics. It 
is the sine qué non of national stability, and those who indulge 
in aught else are enemies of the State, are guilty of high treason to 
all that is best and noblest in the Nation. 
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COMPANY AND CROWN. 


(AN OBJECT LESSON.) 


TuE first Budget of the new Viceroy of India reveals a scene of 
almost paradoxical optimism, After all the troubles that have 
lately afflicted that part of the Empire, it almost seems as though 
the administration of her Majesty’s Ministers were to burst into a 
springtime of prosperity and promise. At such a moment it may 
be interesting to look back at a time when India was in a condition 
something like what we now see in British Africa—a weltering deluge 
of opposing forces amid which a quasi-commercial association was 
endeavouring to establish markets with the aid of the Home 
Government. The advent of the Company’s Governor-General 
during the Regency was to a land where British supremacy was 
acknowledged in a few, chiefly maritime, settlements; the last 
Viceroy assumed rule or paramount control over a small continent. 
The British, up to Lord Moira’s accession, had called the heir of the 
Moghul “ Emperor,” all minor potentates being regarded—theoretic- 
ally at least—as vassal-chiefs ; the beginning of the new era was 
seen when Moira made the Nawab of Oudh “ King ” and refused to 
visit the Moghul at Delhi. Under his administration the rest of the 
native rulers were mediatised or made feudatory ; and from Lords 
of Misrule became noblemen, or, at most, responsible agents of a 
new dominion. 

But this, which we now accept as the result of the Governor- 
General’s policy, was by no means the case when he first assumed 
office in 1813. Nor, indeed, was the authority by which he was sent 
from England in a much more orderly or logical condition. After 
the defeat of the attempted reform proposed by Burke and Fox, a 
modified parliamentary control had been introduced which ended in 
the subordination of the East India Company, in theory at least; 
while the symbols and many of the details of administration con- 
tinued to be attached to the Company’s “ Directors,” together with 
most of the patronage and all the receipts and outlay of the 
commercial monopoly, whether in India or in China. This curious 
policy, initiated by Dundas in consultation with Lord Cornwallis, 
was definitely laid down by legislation for which Pitt was answerable, 
and took its ultimate shape in the charter accorded to the Company 
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in 1793. The views of Cornwallis were those of a highminded 
British officer who looked on the powers left to the Directors of the 
Company as a serious and useful reality which quite justified the 
assumption that they were still the rulers of Indian affairs; not 
only did it seem that the policy to be pursued, but also that the 
choice of those by whom that policy was to be carried out, was in 
ordinary time based upon the views of the Directors; while the 
monopoly of trade was necessary to hinder the incursion of lawless 
adventurers. 

By the time when these matters came up for fresh discussion, at 
the expiry of the Company’s twenty years’ lease, events had occurred 
which showed that some of the old machinery had been ill-devised, 
while other parts had fallen into obsolescence. Questions of 
importance had arisen in many directions, some due to increasing 
strength on one side, some to growing weakness on the other. 
Below all others, and a necessary element in their solution, was 
that regarding the nature of British authority in the Orient. With 
China, indeed, there need be for the present no difficulty. The 
Company sent their clippers and armed vessels to Canton, where 
they exchanged British producz tor Chinese without risk or friction. 
The people of Canton were not pleasant to deal with, but they knew 
what they wanted, having even a certain system, once it was under- 
stood; and their Government, however backward, was not weak. 
But with Bengal transactions had not always allowed the same 
simplicity of action, while the surrounding Governments were ill- 
organised and faithless to an unusual degree. To carry on trade 
with such people demanded, for various reasons, the display of 
power; and the outgoing Governor, Lord Minto, had found it 
necessary to despatch an ambassador to more than one of his 
neighbours, and to assume in so doing the full attributes of 
sovereignty. In the case of Persia this position was hotly contested 
by the London Foreign Office, and at one moment there were two 
rival British envoys at Teheran. Minto defended himself stoutly, 
asserting that the Company’s Government was vested with sovereignty 
within its own boundaries, and that its claims had been admitted by 
the Shah. “This acknowledged character,’ so he argued, “as it 
constituted the basis so it must form the cement of our external 
relations.” What sort of fabric it could be which admitted of the 
same substance for mortar and foundation was not shown, but the 
assertion was of a kind that could hardly fail to be taken up 
by the Ministry in London, and probably contributed to the fall of 
the bold Viceroy. The question of sovereignty was seen to involve 
two others: If the Company was a sovereign, ought sovereigns to 
trade? If the Company were a trader, ought it to be vested with 
sovereign power ? 

The commercial element was felt to be fundamental. The 
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Company had been established for trade purposes, and in the course 
of years had acquired political power for the maintenance of commerce. 
In 1818 the British Islands produced most of their own food; but a 
great and growing demand for Oriental luxuries had sprung up, 
while the rapidly developing manufacturing interest was dependent 
on Eastern sources for much of its brute matter. Long ago had Adam 
Smith observed upon the singularity of the attempt ‘to found a 
great empire for the sole purpose of raising up a people of customers ” ; 
but since his time the attempt had come into the sphere of practical 
politics ; the British nation had dimly perceived the advantage of a 
permanent connection with an enormous population which should 
take British fabrics and pay for them in raw material. In the 
beginning, indeed, it had not been so simple; and the imports from 
India had consisted largely of muslins and longcloths ; but by the time 
of which we are now thinking a vast production of cheap piece-goods 
had begun in England, so that the value of Indian textiles imported 
into the country had fallen from three millions sterling to a few 
thousand pounds, while the trade was so disorganised that the Com- 
pany had to call home the cash-balances held in reserve in India. 
When the question of renewing the charter came to be dealt with, 
grave doubts began to be expressed as to the use of the Company’s 
commercial monopoly ; and many seemed to think that, if that 
monopoly were ended, the semblance of sovereignty might end also. 
The President of the Board of Control was of opinion that the objects 
of the Company’s privilege had ceased to exist, save, perhaps, for the 
purpose of bringing tea from China and carrying thither in ex- 
change the broadcloths of Yorkshire and the opium of Bengal. In 
China, indeed, the Company was solely engaged by these commercial 
occupations, having no territorial possessions and being freed, by the 
comparative strength and unity of the native Government, from 
all political complications. But, in the case of India, political rela- 
tions were essential to trade, and the two questions were closely 
intertwined, so that the struggle which began in April 1812 was a 
somewhat perplexed affair alike in Parliament and in the country. 
The bias of public opinion was in favour of the maintenance of the 
Company as a governing body vested with patronage, a function 
which no one seemed disposed to entrust to a partisan Cabinet. On 
the side of trade, however, much discontent doubtless existed at “ the 
outports,” as the provincial seats of maritime commerce were called ; 
but the influence of Bristol and Liverpool was not much greater at 
that period than the influence of Bodmin or Grampound, and the 
power of the Company was energetically put forth to controvert their 
pleadings. 

While Parliament was dealing with the claims of the East India 
Company in England, an elderly military man was carelessly sent to 
India to mould the destiny of countless millions in that remote 
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region and establish the power of the Crown. Moira’s early life 
had given little indication of future greatness or preparation for the 
higher duties of statesmanship. As Colonel Rawdon he had been 
employed as Adjutant-General of the army engaged in the vain 
attempt to subdue the Americans and their French allies.’ On his 
return to Europe he was created Baron Rawdon in the Irish peerage, 
and afterwards succeeded his father as second Eurl of Moira. In 
1795 he once more assisted at a British defeat, having been sent 
with a small detachment in aid of Sombreuil’s attempt at Quiberon, 
on the shore of Brittany, which was so easily repulsed by the 
Republican army under Hoche. For the next ten years Moira led 
the life of a member of the House of Commons and man of fashion, 
professing the politics of Fox and associated intimately with the 
Prince of Wales. In 1806 he was rewarded by the post of Master- 
General of the Ordnance; and on the Prince becoming Regent was 
enabled to take a small part in political affairs. In May 1812 the 
Prime Minister was shot in the Lobby of the House, and the Prince 
entered upon negotiations with some of the Whig leaders, with the 
object of strengthening the Cabinet by the admission of Liberal 
statesmen favoured by the Commons. Into the details of these 
transactions it is not necessary to enter here ; suffice it to note that 
Moira, as a Whig and old acquaintance, was employed to endeavour 
the conciliation of the Marquess Wellesley. A tangled controversy 
followed ; Moira’s political efforts were finally defeated, mainly by 
the insincerity of the Prince, who formed a Ministry of somewhat 
obsolete character and threw Moira overboard. There being no 
vacant post in which the Earl could be decently interred, the Court 
of Directors was ordered to recall Minto and appoint Moira Governor- 
General of India in his place. 

The modern viceroy has a post of honour and of labour, and the 
salary—the nominal amount of which has not been increased for 
over one hundred years—is no longer the temptation that it once 
was. But he leads a pleasant life, having a charming summer 
residence in a lovely mountain retreat, with the full prestige of 
representing the British Crown, and provided with a splendid 
personal staff, and furnished with a luxurious railway-carriage ready 
to convey him to his Calcutta palace in th winter or to waft him 
about among peaceful landscapes and old historic cities. He is 
always in the prime of life, assisted by councillors, who act as his 
Ministers in different departments, and relieve him of all responsi- 
bility in administrative details. In the charge of the army he is 
aided by the experienced officer who commands the Indian forces. 
Far different was the case of Moira; a man verging on his twelfth 
lustre, charged with the double duty of civil ruler and Commander- 


1 His conduct at Bunker’s Hill has been specially noticed in Sir G. Trevelyan’s 
recent history of the war. 
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in-Chief, encumbered by the aid of civilian experts in council, men of 
strong opinions and characters. His headquarters in Calcutta were 
hot and unwholesome ; if he wished to see into things for himself, 
he was confined to the alternative of following the course of the 
Ganges in a house-boat, or wandering over a roadless wilderness with 
tents and baggage, and a crowd of followers who devastated the 
land. His position was further embarrassed by a total uncertainty 
as to the fate of the Company whose servant he ostensibly was; and 
the support of the feeble Cabinet was not to be assumed by a man 
opposed to them in politics, and recently engaged in efforts to keep 
them out of office. 

Thus handicapped, Moira undertook the perilous adventure, 
unversed in the practice of governing, but possessed of a resolute 
and intelligent mind. Like any wise man approaching such a task, 
he must have known that great difficulties awaited him ; and, indeed, 
his private journal is enough to show that he was not only aware of 
those difficulties, but was earnestly preparing to deal with them.' 
The southern part of India was in no very unsettled condition, save 
in so far as it included a portion of the territories subject to the 
Maratha Peshwa. In the Telugu and Tamil districts Munro was 
introducing prosperity and order; financial scandal was brewing in 
the Deccan, but its full fermentation was yet to come. Nearer the 
Nurbada River, however, the marauding bands of the Pindaris were 
extending the limits of desolation under protection and abetment 
of the contiguous Maratha States; while Upper India was divided 
between robber-barons and disbanded soldiers, the dregs of former 
wars. The average Indian citizen—whose craving was, as it always 
is, for peace and protection—groaned audibly; and a man accus- 
tomed to ideas of duty and discipline could not be deaf to such 
complaints. In the first volume of his journals he relates how at 
his tour in 1814 a respectable agriculturist of Oudh asked a British 
officer, “‘ When are you going to take this wretched country ?” 

But peace, as is usual, was to be purchased; and the price 
was—war ; and that war might have to be supported by the energies 
and authority of the mother country. Without indulging himself 
with the contemptuous language of Lord Wellesley towards “ the 
cheesemongers of Leadenhall Street,” Moira’s sincerity of vision 
showed him that the ultimately responsible power was that of the 
Crown and Parliament of England; and he observed, within six 
months of his accession, that his “object ought to be to render the 
British Government paramount in effect, if not declaredly.” ? 

In the days of the Regency there was a frontier trouble not very 
dissimilar to that of recent times, though in a diff-rent direction. 
The peninsula of India has been called the Italy of Asia, and, if 


1 Private Journals of the Marquess of Hastings. Two vols, 1858. 
2 Journal, vol. i. February 6, 1814. 
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Cabul and the Vaziri hills can be regarded as its Piedmont, the 
Grisons may be taken as represented by Nepal. Here, on the 
boundary of the great Chinese Empire, and under its remote vassalage, 
was &@ mountain land occupied by hardy races, of which the most 
famous and predominant was the Gurkha, a mixed breed of Mongolian 
and Hindu, who had absorbed the adjacent hills and were encroaching 
on the plains below. What with the Gurkha incursions and the 
lawlessness in Central India, the Governor-General foresaw “ the 
elements of a war more general than any that we have hitherto 
encountered.”* But he did not shrink from the danger. After 
vain attempts at negotiation, thwarted by the ignorant audacity of 
the mountaineers, he addressed an ultimatum to the Gurkha Durbar, 
and on meeting a prompt and insolent defiance sent four divisions of 
troops to operate on so many portions of the frontier, some 700 
miles in length. Into the at first disastrous details of this war 
we need not here enter: one general was shot in trying to storm a 
fort with cavalry ; another lost his head so completely as to mount 
his horse by night and desert his command. Enough to say that the 
campaign was at last entrusted to the more competent hands of 
Ochterlony, who routed the brave enemy successively at both 
extremities of the line; and the Durbar, after a futile cal) for help 
from the Chinese, finally capitulated and entered into an alliance with 
the British Government which has subsisted ever since. 

But the chief immediate result was to show Moira that it was 
necessary for him to assume his place as Commander-in-Chief the 
next time he went to war. In the Indian armies he could find no 
general of the necessary ability, excepting Ochterlony, who was 
wanted for the delicate duties of his permanent appointment as 
Resident at the Court of Delhi. When, therefore, in 1816, the 
condition of Central India became intolerable, Moira deemed it his 
duty to take the field in person. Not that he could divest himself 
in the least degree of his administrative work ; seldom has a Pro- 
Consul been in a moretrying situation. Of the Council bequeathed 
to him by Minto the strongest members were opposed to his policy, 
which was, moreover, discountenanced, and even prohibited, by 
the authorities at home; and at the same time the pressure of 
internal trouble was going on side by side with the anxieties of the 
military operations. In 1815, disturbances occurring in Cutch and 
Katiawar—outlying provinces of Gujarat—-were suppressed, with- 
out loss of life, by Colonel East. In the following year a riot, 
which nearly assumed the importance of actual rebellion, broke out 
at Bareilly, in the neighbourhood of the small Rohilla State of 
Rampore ; serious opposition to a new house-tax being made use of 
asa pretext by Moslem disloyalty. Supported by the presence of 
Afghan adventurers at Rampore, and by the collusive absence of 


1 Journal, i. 47. 
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the Nawab of that little principality, the Muhamadans of Bareilly 
committed great excesses, murdering an inoffensive young English- 
man and twice resisting the police; nor did the tumult subside 
until a number, estimated at 1500, had been killed or wounded, 
A still more serious affair occurred on the other side of the Ganges, 
where the robber-barons, who had been mostly reduced to order by 
Lake, were still represented by the powerful Talukdars of Mursan 
and Hathras. These two tracts, which to-day are crossed by 
railways, and only noted for their fertile soil and their industrious 
population, were then controlled by lawless landlords, of Jat families, 
the chief being one Daya Rim, whose headquarters were at 
Hathras town. Here, in the weakness of a new administration, he 
had been allowed to erect a castle fortified in imitation of the 
adjacent British fort of Aligarh. In 1817, after long defiance, the 
Government determined to dismantle Daya Ram’s stronghold, and 
enforced the order by a division of the Bengal army under Major- 
General Dyson Marshall. Six cavalry regiments, two battalions of 
British infantry, seven of Sepoys, with seventy-one mortars and 
howitzers and thirty-four siege guns, formed part of an expedition 
on a scale which showed that Moira meant no trifling. The town 
was speedily breached and stormed, but the contumacious Jat still 
held his citadel. It was accordingly bombarded continuously for 
fifteen hours, in the course of which the powder magazine was 
exploded with terrible loss of life. The rebel chief with a few 
followers, all in full armour, issued from a sallyport and cut his 
way through the Bengal cavalry, a gallant feat, which was ultimately 
followed by his capture and pardon. The country immediately 
submitted. An insurrection, yet more grave than that of Bareilly, 
next ensued in Orissa, where general distress had been produced by 
fiscal errors, and had found leaders in a body of public servants 
hurriedly disestablished. In 1817 the “ Paiks,” as these superfluous 
employés were called, broke out under the instigation of an official 
of a local Raj who had been also affected by reduction of expense. 
Two detachments of troops sent against them were repulsed and a 
European officer was killed; the sacred town of Jagannath was 
occupied by the insurgents, and the commanding officer retired with 
his men. The whole district of Puri now rose in arms, but the 
Raja held aloof, and the movement collapsed after one action, in 
which the rebels were routed by Colonel Le Févre with one Sepoy 
battalion. The Government acted with commendable promptitude 
in relief of the grievances thus indicated. A special commission 
being appointed to hold a local inquiry, what was found wrong 
was righted, and the district has ever since been orderly and 
peaceful, in spite of its being the scene of pilgrimages, in the course 
of which it is often thronged by hundreds of thousands of fanatica: 
Hindus in their most fanatical condition. 
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So far, therefore, the Governor-General had prospered in all his 
undertakings. But a weighty charge was still upon him if peace 
and order were to be permanently provided for the people of India. 
At the beginning of Moira’s rule the British Government was not 
directly answerable for more than Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 
the Carnatic, and a narrow strip of the western coast with the 
Heptanesia of Bombay, to which were now added the acquisitions 
arising out of the treaty with Nepal, little more than the sub- 
Himiila country from Naini Tal to Simla. With these exceptions 
India was under native sway, including Oudh, the Panjab, Rajputin, 
the Deccan, and Mysore—each equal to a first-class European 
kingdom in area end resources. But this disproportion was to be 
construed by the light of Lord Moira’s peculiar view. We have 
seen what this was: after his first discussions with a Council imbued 
with the “ non-intervention ” policy of an earlier period, Moira had 
recorded that he meant to make the British power ‘“ paramount in 
effect if not declaredly so”; while he saw the concurrent danger— 
so often pointed out by Munro—of degrading the Princes and their 
subjects implied by domineering interference. He deplored the 
‘* captious bickerings” which were constantly coming to his notice, 
and considered that “a rational jealousy of our power was not. 
likely to excite half the intrigues against us which must naturally be 
produced by the wanton provocations which we have been giving 
on trivial subjects to all the States around.” Seeds of hostility had 
thus been sown which would germinate on favourable opportunity. 
No sooner would the British power be seriously involved than all 
who had a grudge to wreak would endeavour to combine in active 
aggression. In short, the task undertaken by Lord Moira was to 
make every Raja and Nawab govern with humanity and efficiency 
under the general supervision and control of the civilised Power, 
which did not wish to coerce any of them, and yet acknowledged 
the responsibility of strength and wisdom. And if that task 
should lead to resistance, he was prepared to meet resistance and to 
put it down. 

That the spirit of some of the native Durbars was bad Moira was 
certified by his agents, R. Jenkins at the Court of the Bhonsla, and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone at Poona; for these were intrepid men, 
never likely to give undue alarms. For active operations he was 
doubly unprepared ; the finances were drained by recent remittances 
to London, and action was positively prohibited by the India House 
and by the Regent’s Government; the policy of the Ministry, 
in fact, was conveyed through the channel of the “ secret committee ” 
of the East India Company, and the Governor-General, so long as 
his Council refused support, was not in a position to fly in the 
face of authority. 

Luckily, the audacity of the Pindaris at length produced the 
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acquiescence of the Bengal Council; and Moira, ably backed by 
Mr. C. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, resolved on attacking the 
marauders, even though the doing so brought on him the resistance 
of the Maratha chiefs and the censure of the Board of Control. In 
neglecting the cautions and even positive prohibitions from London, 
Moira was probably guided by his knowledge of the character of 
the men with whom he had to deal. It was in vain that men of 
the school of Perceval and Liverpool denied that there was any 
serious movement going on in Central India, when the Pindaris 
themselves were ever ready to supply an Lppur, sit muove. In 
Minto’s time they had already ventured on transgressing the 
boundaries of British India and carrying fire and sword into the 
district of Mirzapore, and since that time had been harassing 
the borders and making raids into the Deccan, long-continued 
impunity being the source of increasing boldness. In 1814 the 
disbanded soldiers and indigenous brigands had amalgamated 
with a solidarity independent of caste or creed, one company 
calling itself after Sindhia, and the other invoking the name of 
Holkar, with a few guns and a small force of infantry, but mainly 
consisting of predatory horsemen armed with lances and carrying 
on their saddle-bows all that they required, excepting the bare flour 
and water, which they could reckon upon finding in the villages that 
they harried or the quarters of the Rajas by whom they were 
harboured. ‘They were favoured, and to some extent supported, by 
Amir Khan, a retired partisan leader who had once given sore 
trouble to Lake; their immediate leaders being two degenerate 
Moslems and a Jit named Chitu, the ablest of the whole, who had 
been assigned five districts in what are now known as the Central 
Provinces. Up to 1814, however, the Home Government was 
busy with the Peninsular War, and the fact that the marauders 
were notoriously abetted by many powerful Native States increased 
rather than otherwise the reluctance felt by mediocre men to 
acknowledge responsibility for action. To restore order in Central 
India, so it was argued, would be to incur Sindhia’s hostility and 
finally involve oneself in a general war with the entire Maratha 
confederacy. Inspired by Metcalfe, the Governor-General held that 
this was not a certain consequence, and that, even if it were certain, 
it ought to be encountered, the honour and even the safety of the 
Government being at stake. The Council differed, and the case was 
sent home for fresh consideration ; but the mail had hardly left 
Calcutta when the growing audacity of the Pindaris precipitated the 
solution, Suddenly darting into the Northern Sirkars, they held a 
ten days’ orgie of rapine and ruin, in which nearly two hundred 
British subjects were killed and many thousands tortured and 
robbed, while respectable married women only escaped dishonour 
by leaping into wells. According to official reports, the total loss 
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of property was equivalent to a million sterling, and the number 
-of the marauders was estimated at 23,000. Almost at the same 
time arrived fresh instructions from London prohibiting offensive 
operations; but the Council was at last learning to realise that the 
time for action had arrived, and that the orders had been issued 
-upen a state of things that had ceased to exist. A change, too, 
-occurred at home, where the Earl of Buckinghamshire died and was 
‘succeeded at the Board of Control by George Canning, while the 
«general peace which prevailed after the removal from the scene of 
the Emperor Napoleon set free the moral and other energies of the 
British nation. 

In December 1816, as we learn from an entry of the 23rd in the 
Private Journal, the last hesitation had been overcome, and the 
Council was ‘‘ ready to record an unanimous opinion that the extir- 
-pation of the Pindarries (sic) must be undertaken notwithstanding 
the orders of the Court of Directors.” Moira could indeed do nothing, 
‘he adds, so long as the Councillors, appealing to orders from home, 
-could clog his action with adverse minutes ; but now he felt free to 
~act according to his own views. Fortunately a change of spirit at 
home followed on Canning’s accession to office ; and, even before the 
-change had occurred in the views of the Calcutta Council, new 
instructions had been already dictated to the secret committee, in 
~which Moira was informed that his proposed measures would now be 
-approved, even if they should extend beyond repelling invasion to 
‘the work of “ pursuing and chastising the invaders,” and if Sindhia 
-or any other chief should take part with the Pindaris, such chief 
should be treated as an enemy. 

By the time that this despatch could arrive in India the Govern- 
ment there had become committed to somewhat stronger action. Amir 
‘Xban was intimidated into total quiescence—he was growing old and 
rich ; Sindhia’s isolation was ensured by a firm ultimatum backed by 
a cordon of British troops; and vigorous measures were adopted 
‘towards the Bhonsla and the Peshwa. Large bodies of men, under 
the best generals available, began to converge on Central India, and 
on July 5, 1817, the Governor-General left Calcutta to assume the 
«general direction of military and political operations in that region. 

These were completely successful. The Bhonsla broke into open 
hostility, only to be deposed; the Peshwa attacked the Residency at 
‘Poona, where he was defeated and put to flight. The Pindaris were 
-dispersed or hunted down, Chitu being devoured by a tiger while 
Jurking in his native jungle. The native dynasty was restored in 
the Bhonsla dominions, under a minor in whose name Mr. Jenkins ruled 
the administration. At Poona the guddi of the faithless Peshwa 
was declared vacant and his post abolished, but the smaller Maratha 
States were preserved and made more efficient. The old princi- 
palities of Rajputan, freed at last from plunder and anarchy, resumed 
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their autonomy. In the well-chosen words of a profound and original 
thinker : 

“ Henceforward it became the universal principle of public policy that 
every State in India should make over the control of its foreign relations- 
to the British Government, should submit all external disputes to British 
arbitration, and should defer to British advice regarding internal manage- 
ment, co far as might be necessary to cure disorder or serious misrule. . . . 
This political settlement . . . established universal recognition of the 
cardinal principle upon which the fabric of British dominion in India has. 
been built up.”? 


The Governor-General, after this vast group of successes—due to- 
his own courage and skill—received the barren honour of a step in 
the peerage, and retired (after an unhappy scandal at Haidarabad)- 
to die, as Marquess of Hastings, in poverty and exile. But what 
alone concerns us here is to note the great outline of his policy and: 
the mischief that ensued upon its abandonment by his successors. 
The ideal of Lord Hastings had been Oriental administration under- 
English control, the utmost independence compatible with the- 
demands of common humanity. In later days another policy pre- 
vailed ; no opportunity was to be lost for introducing direct European: 
action (Dalhousie) ; in ruling Asiatics we were to be guided not by 
their conscience but by our own (John Lawrence); principles of 
which the first led to such political trouble as befell in 1857, while 
the second is open to the objection that it would have justified the 
shooting of Irish landlords. 

The two subjects of sanitation and education may be regarded as 
instances of difficulty due to the forcible introduction of the ideas of 
one state of society into the affairs of another. Even in England 
itself the hygienic system of the British nation has by no means: 
eliminated all classes of epidemic disease, though it may claim to- 
have prolonged life and increased the numbers of the census without: 
any commensurate pressure. But in India conditions are totally 
diverse: you have there a non-emigrating population already 
pressing dangerously on the means of subsistence in good seasons, 
and in times of scarcity afflicted with hopeless suffering; you have 
not either the money or the men to enforce efficient sanitary practice 
on the villagers, or even on your own cantonments; and the 
imperfect measures of sanitation that can alone be effected often do 
more harm than gocd. An excellent and most loyal Indian 
newspaper not long ago published figures proving that in a number 
of conspicuous municipalities the death-rate had risen from 30 
to 32 since the attempts to sanitate had been completed.” As 
for “education” so called, it is to be observed that primary 
instruction is provided by the law, but is optional; that secondary 

1 Sir A. Lyall, Rise of British Dominion in India, ch. xvi. 


2 See the Pioneer of last year. So late as February 1899 it was admitted in 
Parliament that the death-rate had doubled in Calcutta. 
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instruction is in a most incomplete state, and that the results of the 
Colleges and Universities are to be found in the existence of a large 
and growing body of discontented ‘ Baboos,” who eke out an 
income by maintaining litigation or levying blackmail by means of 
a licentious and unnecessary journalism.’ 

Now, here are matters on which the British rulers of India have 
long prided themselves, and which can be brought to the test of 
fact. Judged by that irrefragable evidence, what do we find? 
An increase in the normal death-rate, an incontrollable prevalence 
of the most deadly epidemics, occasional devastations of famine, 
sanguinary wars on the frontier, abiding discontent within the 
borders of the Empire, and a revenue that barely meets the daily 
needs and leaves no balance for sinking fund or insurance, so that 
the national debt increases year by year, while the credit of the 
Government slowly declines. 

We must always admit that Dalhousie and Lawrence were good 
and able men, yet we may have to conclude that the gifts of 
civilisation conferred on India by them were not unadulterated. 
Population has increased, but so has care: “Thou hast multiplied 
the nation but not increased the joy.” Commerce has developed, 
but the wages of unskilled labour do not rise. The country in the 
last few years has suffered all the calamities from which in our 
litanies we pray to be delivered. The fact is that India still 
endures the standards of the early Victorian age, which were those 
of persons for whom sewage and the three R’s possessed a sort of 
millennial sanctity. ‘To a H use of Commons elected by the 
middle classes these things appeared “a mission”; and the easy- 
going ways of the Regency were, no doubt, somewhat shocking ; 
but it is not quite certain that they have introduced any great 
improvement into the condition of India. Lord Moira, one must 
admit, extended direct British administration to a very considerable 
region—to some of what are now known as the Central Provinces, 
and to the greater part of the present Bombay Presidency, as apart 
from Sindh. He could not well do otherwise; the imbecility and 
faithlessness of the Maratha chiefs probably left him but little 
choice. Nevertheless, it will be observed that his annexations 
originated altogether in the Pindari War, which he undertook both 
against advice in India and against orders from London, and at the 
risk of his life and reputation. He felt indignant at the supineness 
which would have left the British boundaries exposed to trespass by 
murderous marauders, and he sacrificed his own ease and comfort 
at an advanced age that he might do what he conceived his duty. 
But he attempted no more: in spite of provocation he spared 
Sindhia and the Gaikwar; he even tried to spare the faithless Apa 
Sahib, and maintained the Bhonsla dynasty at Nagpore. The 


1 This is not meant to apply to the many Indian papers of good repute. 
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ancient dynasty of Satara was restored, the feeble Rajput States 
were respected and strengthened, and nothing was done that had 
the least appearance of introducing English administration on 
doctrinary grounds, Nagpore itself being only undertaken tempo- 
rarily, and in the interest of the Bhonsla House. With the Gurkhas 
of Nepal was concluded an enduring peace, taking, however, no 
territory but what had previously belonged to Bengal, in addition 
to a small and barren stretch of mountain in which the Nepalese 
themselves were intruders, and where, so far as they could be 
found, the original owners were also restored—the Rajas of Tehri 
and the like. 

Far different is the India to which we are introduced by Sir 
Richard Temple. But even here a third of the vast area is still 
administered by native rulers, with a population equal to that of 
modern Germany added to that of France. In some of these 
provinces the administration is aided or controlied by British advisers, 
as is the case with Egypt; in all the maintenance of certain 
general principles of humanity and justice is provided by the care 
of the paramount Power, grave derelictious being punished by 
deposition and the substitution of a better ruler; peace and order 
are ensured, and the States are protected from outward attack and 
debarred from war with one another. 

It might be difficult to devise criteria bv which the relative 
success of the two methods could be tested. In the two-thirds of 
India which are directly governed the rules of civilised polity are as 
vigorously enforced as in any country in the world, save only as 
regards civil law, which in most respects follows the religious codes 
of Hinduism or of Islam, as tha case may be. A disputed succession 
in a Moslem family, a questioa of partition among Rajput brethren, 
will be decided by British Courts, according to the respective systems 
accepted by the parties; in the rare cases of litigation between a 
Hindu on one side and a Mussulman on the other, the code of the 
defendant will be applied. But in all cases of agrarian controversy, 
as in all criminal charges, enactments of the British Government 
must decide; and in the absence of a law of torts these cases are 
necessarily the major part of litigation, In regard to the collection 
of revenue, as in regard to the execution of decrees, an inflexible 
punctuality is aimed at, and is enforced, where such is required, by 
the exercise of sovereign power and the sanction of Imperial arms. In 
the so-called ‘ Native States ” all is different. A capricious exercise 
of authority, sometimes mild, often uncertain, is substituted for the 
systematic and mechanical rigour of European civilisation; a small 
douceur to @ policeman may save a possible fine to the magistrate ; and 
the lawlessoppression of the great occasionally vexes the weaker classes, 
as was the case in England when the Paston Letters were written. 
All this used to appear, often yet appears, barbarous and even 
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shocking, but it co-exists with a sort of gipsy freedom, and absence 
of misunderstood regularity, which tempers it (and perhaps endears 
it) to the Oriental mind. The superior population-rate of British 
India may be cited as a mark of superior administration; on the 
other hand, the low rate in Native States is at least a sign of less 
pressure and therefore, maybe, of less anxiety and competition. The 
chiefs and rulers may be less conscientious than British officers 
selected by the Civil Service Commission, but at least they possess 
the sympathies born of local feeling and local knowledge. And the 
career open to ambition, which gives to public life the excitement 
of a lottery, may seem barbarous to us and yet have its attractions 
for the people. 

It is not pretended that any of these considerations, or even all 
of them together, should be accepted as a basis for exalting Oriental 
ways above those of the West, which would indeed be the merest 
pedantry of paradox. But what is suggested is that methods and 
institutions based on Oriental tradition and custom will, if duly 
handled, prove more useful to an Eastern people than those arising out 
of an evolution to which such people are strangers. This d@ priori doc- 
trine is in fact allowed in the sphere of law: we do not try suits 
according to the Koran or the Shastev because we approve of thosecodes, 
but because they are more native to the men before us than Shelley's 
case or the Pandects. This was not always seen; a learned judge in 
Calcutta laid down, not so very long ago, that when the British first 
acquired Bengal there was a kind of legal vacuum, into which Grim- 
gribber—to use Bentham’s word—rushed as by force of Nature; for 
which, however, his lordship had to go back for a precedent to the days 
of Hyde and Impey. Itis related of those luminaries that on landing 
(in 1774) they were scandalised by the bare legs of the men who carried 
their palankeens from the ghat : ‘‘ Ah! brother,” cried one to the other, 
“the Supreme Court will have failed if ere long each of these honest 
feliows has not a pair of stockings to wear.” That obiter dictum of the 
first judges was but a forecast of the view of their successor above cited. 

But the Oriental methods must be duly handled: that proviso has 
been already made to anticipate the scorn with which the friends of 
civilisation would naturally encounter a proposition not so guarded. 
The King or Cadi of Orientalism, sitting in the gate of his palace and 
deciding differences by the light of his own wit and conscience, has 
been suppressed in India and his place taken by a trained judge. 
And why cannot the like be done in other departments? It is 
obviously right that the general requirements of humanity and good 
order should be met in any place where flags of Christian nations fly, 
but it is not so clear that such provision can never be made without 
the presence of large staffs of European functionaries with the 
concomitant salaries, furlough allowances, and the retiring pensions 
of the Indian Civil Service, If the uninformed philanthropy of the 
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British voter insists on having in every village a Board School and a 
sanitary officer, the British Parliament will have to find the ways and 
means for such luxuries in the long run. The Indian revenues 
cannot provide for them, nor is it possible permanently torun an 
Occidental administration upon an Oriental budget. 

Nothing can be more unfair than the assertion of some of our 
would-be reformers to the effect that the people of India are suf- 
fering under a crushing weight of taxes. That is indeed the exact 
reverse to what is happening; and it is the difficulty of taxing 
such a population that forms the preliminary, and insurmountable, 
objection to forcing upon them an exotic civilisation, if that were 
otherwise shown to be right and proper. A revenue that is collected 
in small driblets’ is called upon to maintain up-to-date institutions 
of war and peace; and the inevitable result is tending to make of 
British rule in India a permanent catastrophe. 

Some notion of the state of India at the respective epochs may be 
obtained from two recent and most readable little books which 
sufficiently mark the contrast between the India of to-day and that 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Colonel Ross, in 
a concise and soldierly monograph,’ affords a picture of Lord Hastings 
and his work; Sir R. Temple gives us glimpses of the result, so far 
as we have got.* Instructed readers may not be universally disposed 
to accept the optimistic conclusions of the later author as to the present 
and future of the Empire of which he has been an able and distin- 
guished admini-‘rator. Something, it may be thought, has yet to be 
done before India becomes a contented and organised nation, and 
the resources of statesmanship must be much exerted to devise the 
method of maintaining a high standard of rule upon an inelastic 
revenue collected chiefly in coppers. 

In one respect, at least, there will be a general agreement: Sir 
Richard says of the Native Powers that “they may, within this 
generation, become potent factors in the Indian Empire.” To deprive 
this potentiality of danger and utilise it for good may prove an easier 
task for Lord Curzon of Kedleston than it would have been for the 


Marquess of Hastings eighty years ago. 
H. G. K. 


1 On the assumption that the whole of the taxation is paid by the inhabitants of 
British India, the payment per head, inclusive of provincial rates, falls at 1} rupee 
—say 1s.8d. per annum. But in fact few of these taxes are obligatory, and the 
incidence on the ordinary Indian is only about 74d. 

2 The Marquess of Hastings. By Col. Ross of Bladensberg. (‘Rulers of India.’’) 
Oxford. 1895. 

3 Glimpses of Picturesque India. By the Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., &c. 
London. 1899. 





WHAT SHOULD BE THE LIBERAL 
POLICY ? 


THE present position of the Liberal party is by no means inspiriting. 
It has lost a great leader, and who shall supply his place? Neither 
the present Leader of the Opposition, his predecessors, or any other 
public man can do this. No blame to them therefor. There are 
many that might lead the party in ordinary times; but these are 
not ordinary times. 

For the Liberal party has had another loss. For many years it 
lived mainly on the memory of Free Trade. But, as a great poli- 
tical force, Free Trade is dead. ‘The benefits we still owe to it 
have in a great measure been forgotten; and where not, it is con- 
sidered irreversible, so that it has ceased to divide the political 
parties. 

If the Liberals would still be progressive, or would still retain 
their hold on the constituencies, they must look beyond this for a 
policy. 

It is quite possible, indeed, that by the arts of Opposition, the 
mere “swing of the pendulum,” the party might again return to 
place, though scarcely to power. It will not do to flaunt the flag 
and talk vaguely of ‘ Liberal principles.” Wa: want something that 
shall rouse hope and enthusiasm. The Liberal Federation is well 
enough in its way, and so are the various programmes to which it 
has given birth; but we cannot look to these for political salvation, 
and certainly not for social regeneration or moral influence—i.c., in 
any high degree. And as to the Caucus, with its “move in step,” 
and its repression of discussion, as an Old Radical I abominate it, 
and think that much of the present flabbiness of Liberalism is due 
to its action. 

For there is a third cause for the present weakness of the 
Liberals—many of them have almost or altogether ceased to be 
Liberals. 

But they are not singular. A like, or even worse, decay has 
happened to the Conservatives so-called. Few are left of the school 
of Peel and Wellington, and even the old true-blue Tories have been 
so “‘ educated” by Beaconsfield that they are scarcely to be recog- 
nised. The fact is that the band collected under Lord Salisbury— 
a man, by the way, not destitute of talent or courage, but too fond 
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of sitting on the fence, and rather bewildered when he has to 
descend from that elevation—is a collection of selfish interests. 
There is first “the Landed Interest,” that is, the landlords, who, with 
their vassals, form the nucleus of the party. These are flanked on 
the one side by the formidable Brewing and Distilling interest, 
and on the other by the Church, or the two Churches, Anglican 
and Roman, intent either on loaves and fishes or on power and 
influence, and under these influences almost forgetting the interests 
of Christianity and humanity. Behind these come Jingoes, ‘‘sports- 
men,” stock-jobbers, and all who benefit by a lavish military and 
naval expenditure. But the present Government has another and 
more respectable body of supporters—all those who, mistakenly I 
believe, imagine that Home Rule means Rome Rule, or that it would 
threaten the integrity of the Empire. 

The sneer, then, that used not long ago to be thrown at the 
Liberals, that they were a mere bundle of sections with different 
aims, could be retorted against their opponents. 

But wordy war would serve no purpose. What must be our 
action in regard to this multifarious host? One thing is plain—we 
cannot capitulate to any of them. Neither would it be of any use, 
nor would it be honest to temporise. One thing, however, we may 
do: offer them fair terms of capitulation, and thus secure them 
against their worst fears, and so prevent a too desperate resistance. 
What we want is such a measure of reform as shall meet the needs 
of the people, that shall be sufficient, effective, but not too drastic 
and that shall do as little injury as possible to any class. 

To begin with the head and centre of the party—the landed 
interest. Settle the land question, and the battle is more than half 
won. Settle that, and the Tory host is disorganised. And if it 
were not so, when the benefits of the measure are seen, you will 
raise such a force of enthusiasm as will overcome all opposition. 

The everlasting Irish Question, besides, is mainly the question of 
the land. Settle this once for all on a sound basis, and Irish dis- 
affection, and with it all dangers that might attend Home Rule, will 
disappear. 

Free Trade benefited us greatly, but there were some serious 
drawbacks. It raised rents (besides greatly increasing our drink bill 
and stimulating lavish expenditure generally). But, in as far as it 
relieved our wants and raised our standard of living, it has been of 
permanent benefit. But it needs supplementing. To cheap food 
and cheap clothing must be added cheap dwellings, cheap fuel, and 
cheap travelling. And, above all, we want to do away with that 
overcrowding, that huddling together of streets and houses with 
scarcely any ground to them, which is so prolific in dirt, disease, 
degradation, and drunkenness, with -all the multiplied evils which 
flow from that. 
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Rent, strictly speaking, except in so far as it is the repayment 
with moderate interest of actual outlay, is a Tax or tribute paid, not 
like the public taxes mainly for public and beneficial purposes, but 
to private individuals for their private behoof. It differs also in 
this, that whereas the public taxes are limited by law, Rent is levied 
arbitrarily according to the will of the owner and the needs of the 
tenant. Upwards of two hundred millions are paid annually for the 
rent of land, two-thirds of it for that on which houses are erected. 
And this is only a portion of its real cost to the nation, for, while 
it curtails the home trade immensely by leaving each individual 
much less to spend, it does the same in another way by raising the 
price of each article to cover the rents of shops, warehouses, dc, 
It is plain to see that if any considerable portion of this can be 
saved, the gain to our home trade, from the cheapening of all 
articles and the greater power of spending of the people, must be 
enormous, and go on increasing indefinitely or for a very long period, 
as was the case after the repeal of the Corn Laws. It is also plain 
that our foreign trade is terribly handicapped by the artificial dear- 
ness of production due to high rents and costly transport. 

But how to get rid of these disadvantages? There are some who 
would cure one evil by another—who, founding themselves on the 
fact that the Sovereign, that is the State, is ultimately the supreme 
landlord, and that really there is in law no such thing as private 
property in land, or on the power which the Legislature possesses of 
taxing all kinds of property or holdings, would either have confisca- 
tion outright, or gradually by means of a constantly increasing tax, 
coming at last to twenty shillings inthe pound. Such plans as these 
have well been called ‘“ wild-cat schemes.” Abuses live long when 
intemperate remedies are proposed. 

What I would recommend is this. Take from no man what he 
actually possesses, beyond, of course, his fair share of the general 
taxation. But adopt Stuart Mill’s principle for the future—that 
the Unearned Increment should be the property of the public. Then 
empower local authorities to take up land when wanted for building 
or other purposes at, say, forty years’ purchase. I would let the 
landlords state the value and pay taxes accordingly, giving to the 
central and local authority power of purchase (except in the case 
of parks and private grounds) at that valuation. 

The profits made on the buildings erected should be devoted 
mainly to clearing away the slums, due provision being made before- 
hand for their tenants. This would delay the purely economic 
benefit from the lowering of rents, but would fulfil a still more 
important purpose, and the money expended in building would 
greatly stimulate trade. And of course there are the interests of 
leaseholders and other small owners to consider. A good measure 
will need careful consideration. 
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But there is another side to the land question, that in regard to 
agriculture. Here, I think, we must endeavour to make “ free con- 
tract” a reality, and not a mere name, a barefaced deception. For 
one thing, land neither farmed out nor properly cultivated by the 
owner should be heavily taxed. For another, there should, I think, 
be compensation for disturbance, or the landlord should have to take 
the tenant’s stock at full value, whenever the latter has to throw up 
his tenancy through the rent being excessive or game a nuisance, 
In any case, we must go upon this principle—that the land showd 
in the first place support tts cultivators, and the landlord's share simply 
come out of the surplus. This is by no means the case at present. 
Farmers’ profits and labourers’ wages are neither of them what they 
ought to be. 

Ireland will, of course, require special legislation on account of the 
existence of tenant right and the prevalence of absenteeism. 

But one measure that will benefit agriculturists as well as other 
classes will be the acquisition, at fair but not unreasonable terms, of 
railways by the State. These should be worked not for profit— 
though in the long run they should pay expenses—but for the 
benefit of trade and the convenience of the public, which now are 
secondary matters. Cheapen transit, and the railway system will 
have to be extended by new branches and double lines. And an 
increased trade will require more employés. 

One great source of waste and mischief, as we have seen, is our 
antiquated, or rather our hybrid, land system; for the old feudal 
system, with all its faults, was a Socialist system, but the present 
state of things combines the disadvantages of feudalism and com- 
mercialism. But another and even worse mischief is the drink traffic. 
To be sure, there is less money spent on it and the tax is a voluntary 
one, but its results are even more disastrous. Yet the mere spending 
of over a hundred and fifty millions in what at best is a superfluity 
must seriously affect the volume and profits of our home trade, Of 
course the money spent goes into some hands and will most of it be 
spent again. But pro tem. it has been useless, or for the most part 
worse than useless, And money is only of value as it stimulates 
production or facilitates distribution. It is a tool, and the ques- 
tion is, what work it does and how much ?—not how much does the 
tool weigh or measure. As a rule, the large spendings of one rich 
man do not equal in effect the equal outlay of a number of poorer 
ones. Besides, in the latter case the circulation will be more rapid, 
the money will do more work. 

But the drink question is a difficult one, one that cannot be 
entirely solved by legislation. We shall still want an active propa- 
ganda and all the force of religion as well as counter-attractions, a 
matter which has not been sufficiently studied. But legislation can 
do something. It can diminish temptation, the temptation to the 
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seller as well as to the drinker. For the present state of the trade 
is most deplorable. As a rule, the publican can only make a living 
by encouraging or winking at drunkenness, How has this come 
about ? Through corruption or weakness, or both. Drink-shops 
have been multiplied wholesale. The liquor trade is and must be a 
monopoly. Free trade in liquor would mean increased consumption. 
This is an evil to be guarded against. But the present state of 
things is much too near free trade. 

What is the remedy ? 

Monopolies are, or should be, the property of the State, Let us 
go upon this principle. But it would be unwise, it would probably 
lead to a violent reaction, to make any sudden change. What I 
would recommend is a gradually increasing tax upon each house 
according to the declared value of the business, and that each busi- 
ness should be purchasable by a central or local authority at, say, 
three, or five, or even seven years’ purchase. As to Local Option, 
the Norwegian system, &c., County Councils might be empowered 
to deal with all such matters. 

But there is another point to be considered. Tied houses must 
be abolished or placed under restrictions. Hither no liquor should 
be consumed on the premises, or the liquors sold in them might 
be light ones, scarcely stronger than temperance drinks, And this 
last restriction might be applied also to houses that had a licence for 
dancing or music. Ultimately, perhaps, all inns and eating-houses 
might come under the same rule. Grocers’ licences, too, should also 
be restricted to the same class of liquors. Such houses, of course, 
would not be subject to the additional tax proposed for public- 
houses. 

Probably the conversion of the present drink-shops into businesses 
of this class would do as muci for temperance as could be done by 
legislation. I have made no allusion to either the Minority or 
Majority Report of the late Commission. These matters can be left 
to the County Councils. 

The mention of County Councils suggests the desirability of 
enlarging their powers so as to lighten the work of Parliament. It 
would, perhaps, not be amiss if the Education Question, under certain 
provisos, was turned over to them, inter alia. 

And perhaps the Home Rule difficulty might be solved by allow- 
ing County Councils to combine and appoint joint committees for 
common objects, special or general. 

Of course sentimental considerations as well as business purposes 
have to be considered; yet it may not be amiss, especially consider- 
ing the amount of opposition, to approach the matter gradually and 
apply all possible safeguards. 

The third great burden, after those of rent and drink, is the cost 
of wars and warlike preparations. The interest of our war debt 
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added to our naval and military expenditure amounts roughly to a 
hundred millions. This is a great burden, and in addition there is 
the constant danger of actual war. Tor we have our swaggering 
Jingoes as well as other nations, and the general policy of grab 
which prevails may sooner or later bring us into conflict with some 
other Power.' How is this to be prevented? In the language of 
Chatham, ‘‘ Peace must be sought in the spirit of Peace and laid in 
principles purely pacific.” Is that the case now? Certainly con- 
cessions are made to some of the Great Powers. But how have we 
dealt with Zulus, Matabeles, and the weaker races generally? Sent 
ultimatums which, of course, have resulted in war, which might have 
been avoided by a little diplomacy. 

What is needed in the first place is Moral Force, Our motives. 
and conduct must be above suspicion, which they certainly are not 
at present. The spirit of peace is the spirit of Christianity, of good- 
will to all, not of anxious rivalry. Richard Cobden, as well as his 
friend John Bright, had that spirit, though he trusted too much to 
the agency of Free Trade and men’s perceiving that the interests of 
all were identical, a thing which men in general have not perceived 
even in England. Gladstone, too, was a Christian statesman. It 
is but yesterday he was buried in the Abbey, and row he is almost 
forgotten by a large portion even of his former followers. 

There is a great lack at this end of the nineteenth century both 
of Christian principle and practical good sense, and that among the 
countrymen of Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, and Livingstone. 

But there is another point to notice. India, we have been told, 
is the pivot of the Empire. Unfortunately India, ever since we 
acquired a predominating influence in it, has been the pivot of our 
Foreign Policy. 

To say nothing of the war with France a hundred years ago, we 
have, in order to retain India, seized post after post, and in the end 
broken our promise to retire from Egypt, as if we were, ‘“‘ the Non- 
conformist conscience” notwithstanding, the veriest heathens amongst 
all politicians. 

Our aggressive wars certainly have been prompted at times by 
the more general motive of increasing our trade by extending our 
dominions, but the retention of India has usually been the pre- 
dominating motive. 

As to the increase of trade, let us extend our Home Trade, which 
is after all the most important, by suitable measures. But as to 
India, let us secure India by consulting the interests of India and the 
feelings of the Indian races. Let us first ease their burdens. We 
draw between twenty and thirty millions annually from India. This 
must be checked. We impoverish the country, just as by our 
support of the absentee landlords we have impoverished Ireland. 

1 We were very near war on the miserable matter of Fashoda. 
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We have also burdened India with the cost of wars waged for 
Imperial purposes. This must cease. For the rest we must at 
once abolish the salt tax, check usury, and promote irrigation. This 
supposes some return of cash to India, for the present at least. 
Well, we can find the means by a Revision of Taxation at home. But 
we must do more. We must train the natives in the art of self- 
government, if they need the training. We must simply be a 
co-ordinating force. If we can win the confidence of the natives, 
India will be strong enough to defend itself against all comers. Our 
position will then be the more secure. 

And we must adopt a similar policy in all our other dependencies, 
as circumstances may permit. Our task in South Africa will be to 
reconcile the three races—English, Dutch, and natives. It will be a 
task requiring much tact and thorough honesty of purpose. 

With a united Empire we shall be strong for defence, and with 
abstention from further aggression we shall be more free from 
quarrels, 

This will be something for the cause of peace, and yet not enough. 
It is to be hoped that the Conference at the Hague, or at least the 
attention it has aroused among the peoples, may check the evils of 
militarism. But beyond this, we must try to bring about a general 
congress of the nations—those of Europe, the States, China, and 
Japan—to settle the conditions of a general and stable peace. 

The result will, however, not depend so much upon us as on 
Germany. If Germany will make concessions so as to satisfy France 
and Denmark, the peace of Europe will be secured. For Asia, a 
reconciliation and alliance between China and Japan will secure 
peace there. Trade routes between the north and south should then 
content the legitimate desires of Russia. 

We must, however, endeavour to reconcile ourselves with China by 
abandoning the opium trade—that snare of the devil, which enriches 
a few individuals at the cost of both nations; a terrible evil for 
China, and for us a reason why we are hated and suspected, and a 
reason, too, why we don’t sell more of our manufactured goods there. 
For how can an impoverished people be good customers? The 
opium revenue may be a convenience to our Indian financiers, but it 
is a fatal one, a great crime and a gross blunder. 

I have not mentioned Turkey. That country will probably have 
to be put under restraint by the other Powers. The aim must be 
to do this as quietly as possible, and for the benefit of all the races 
in the empire. 

But in general we must cultivate the best possible relations with 
all our neighbours, which in the present age means all the world. 

Before returning to home affairs, one word as to our Colonies, 
properly so called. These are practically independent. But it would 
be well to consider how we could best promote their welfare, and they 
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ours. ‘The art of colonisation has never been studied by us. It is 
time we should begin. 

Of home questions, Home Rule, the devolution of business to County 
Councils, and the nationalisation of railways have been incidentally and 
briefly noticed. Of the rest the most pressing is, perhaps, the Revision 
of Taxation. The best system of taxation is that which presses least 
on the means of subsistence, of comfort, or of higher enjoyments. 
Taxes on industry must be avoided as much as possible, though, of 
course, every tax indirectly affects others than those on whom it is 
laid. In general taxes should be laid chiefly on mere luxuries and 
superfluities, and still more on sources of waste or mischief. The 
graduation of taxes is founded on the first of these principles, for 
while moderate incomes or possessions are necessary for subsistence 
and comfort, very large ones are seldom beneficial either to the 
individual or the State, Yet, on the other hand, every person 
should contribute to the general fund, and have an interest in its 
economical expenditure. 

But such things as game-preserving, racecourses, land unculti- 
vated, or not well cultivated according to its capabilities, large 
legacies or deeds of gift, are fair subjects for extra taxation. So 
are ground-rents, and still more building leases that have fallen in. 

The liquor trade has been spoken of before. The revenue from 
this should be strictly ear-marked, applied in the first case chiefly to 
thinning out the trade ; next, to providing counter-attractions ; and, 
thirdly, to gaols, lunatic asylums, and workhouses. To this we 
might add, indemnifying India for the loss of the opium revenue. 

Taxation, however, except when repressive, should be as moderate 
as possible. And probably retrenchment will be more studied when 
the classes affected are powerful and able tc make their voices 
heard. 

Disestablishment is desirable on many grounds. And it should 
be coupled with disendowment, so that the priesthood should not be 
independent of the laity. As to the Church buildings, all historic 
or otherwise notable erections should be under strict public control. 

Old-Age Pensions is a burning question of the day. They will 
probably be granted in some form or other. Of course, that means 
a high rate of taxation. And there are other difficulties. But in a 
model society, one where labour is properly remunerated, where 
people are thrifty and the cost of living is small, these pensions would 
not be necessary. But we aré not in an ideal state of society yet, 
and must therefore eke out present wants with these makeshift 
methods. 

Organic Reform, whatever it may once have been, is now 4 minor 
point. Whatever defects still remain in our Constitution, the people 
at least have the power in their own hands, if they only know how 
to use it. This is what they have now to learn. Still there are 
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certain obstructions that need to be cleared away. First, let 
septennial Parliaments be reduced to triennial, then the people will 
have more control over the representation. Next, all proper electoral 
expenses should be paid out of the public revenue, and members 
should have fair but not exorbitant salaries. At present, with few 
exceptions, none but rich men can enter Parliament. And, of course, 
this fact has influenced and must influence legislation. 

For another thing the House of Commons must be made more of 
a business assembly. Speeches must be shortened, and rules and 
forms that hinder business altered or abolished. It would be well if 
the House were less numerous. This evil might to some extent be 
reme ‘ed by dividing it into committees for practical work. 

The House of Lords, too, should be reformed. <A few of the 
older peerages might be left, those dating from Plantagenet times, 
with thirty or forty to be elected by their peers. But I think the 
Government of the day should have the power of nominating an 
equal number for each Parliament, and of creating life peers. Then 
there might be members popularly elected; or for the present it 
might be more advantageous to allow certain classes, such as lawyers, 
doctors, the Army and Navy, to elect a member or two from their 
own body; the Government to have again an equal power of 
nomination. The House would not then be too powerful. And it 
would be subject to dissolution like the Commons. That would be 
an important point. Its power of veto, too, should be limited. 

And now in conclusion, we stend at the parting of the ways. On 
the right is Liberal democracy, moral and Christian, with schemes of 
progress leading ever upwards and onwards. And on the other, 
Tory mobocracy, with morals and policy derived from the abyss, 
leading through ever-increasing degradation, demoralisation, and 
danger to the abyss. England’s greatness depends more than all on 
moral force, on its Puritanism, on its practical Christianity, and may 
easily be wrecked by Jingoism, stock-jobbing, drink, and vice. For 
these are the grand supports of our modern Toryism. 

As to the scheme here sketched out, it may be added to and 
modified in detail, but I do not think it can well be subtracted from 
or altered in principle. Can we go on practically acting the vampire 
towards India or Ireland? Have we not yet seen enough of the 
results of our past Chinese policy? Will it not be better to gain the 
confidence of the world than to arouse its suspicion and jealousy ? 
And certainly it will be well to do all we can safely and prudently 
in the cause of peace, of the fellowship of nations and races, that is, 
of good practical Christianity, and—-if one may name it in such 
conjunction—of good practical common sense, of enlightened self- 
interest, We must conciliate India; we must conciliate China; 
we must endeavour to have a good understanding with Russia and 
all other nations. We must consider the interests and feelings of 
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all our dependencies. That must be our foreign and colonial 
policy. 

And, for our home policy, we must get rid of slums and all that 
they breed. This we cannot do under our present land laws. Then 
these must be changed; and they must be changed, too, for the 
benefit of the agricalturist. We must do all we can to discourage 
drinking and gambling. Nor can we omit Home [ule, disestablish- 
ment, old-age pensions while necessary, the reform of the Lords, 
the efficiency of Parliament, the proper working of railways, &c. 

But how are we to get up the force requisite to carry all such 
measures? How many of the Whigs deserted with Hartington, 
ostensibly on the Irish question, but really, no doubt, through fears 
for their landed possessions ? And will not others desert if we touch 
the land? Then there are the capitalists. But we have no quarrel 
with the capitalists, so long as they consider the interests of their 
employés as weil as their own, Land reform, in fact, should unite, 
as Free Trade did, capitalists and labourers together. 

Land reform, State railways, and the revision of taxation must 
come first. These things, when settled, will make it easier to carry 
the other measures. Land reform certainly ought to enlist the 
agricultural classes on our side. Not only so, though resentment 
may still keep the main body of landlords hostile, resentment will 
not be so powerful to band them together as fear is now. As other 
issues turn up the phalanx will melt away. So with the Church 
after disestablishment. But, of course, it is to the industrial classes, 
employers and employed, that Liberals must look for their chief 
support. Aud there is every reason to believe that as it was in the 
years following 1846, so it would be now: the country would rally 
round those who gave them reform and prosperity, and the Opposi- 
tion would be in a hopeless minority. In fact, the vast majority of 
honest men would be on one side, and only a few selfish interests 
on the other. Indeed, the Liberal party might develop into a 
National party, if such a term is allowable. There is no natural 
opposition between Liberalism and Conservatism if the latter is not 
overstrained. Reformers, in short, are the best Conservatives. It 
was Free Trade that really killed Chartism. 

And now there is a revolutionary party growing up. And the 
mass of those who now vote for the brewers and publicans will be 
the first to join its ranks as soon as bad times come. They, in 
fact, are the dangerous classes par excellence. But land reform, 
with its consequences, will soon cause all extreme measures and 
violent methods to be at a discount. 

An O_p RabicaL, 





A PLEA FOR A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


In Scotland during the past few months a definite advance has been 
made towards the official organisation of public secondary instruction. 
If there is as yet no distinct promise of a Secondary Education Act, 
there has been considerable paving of the way towards it. The 
authority of the Department has been extended by a concentration 
of powers under existing Acts, and by additional support from the 
Exchequer, while hints have been thrown out that in the near future 
the present Government may venture to initiate further legislation of 
a comprehensive character. A prospect has thus arisen such as will 
scarcely be possible in England for many years to come, and all who 
are interested in education, directly or indirectly, must consider 
anxiously the nature of the ideal that is being proposed, and the 
chief difficulties that lie in the way of its realisation. 

The recent circulars of the Education Department, and the public 
declaration of policy made by the Secretary for Scotland, give 
evidence of the influences that are at work in official circles, and 
suggest certain criticisms of a wide and general nature. A sentence 
from a speech lately delivered by Lord Balfour may serve as a text 
for the suggestions that are now offered. “The most essential 
point,” he said, “about our higher schools is that they should offer, 
not a specialist, but a liberal education.” If this is to be regarded 
as anything more than the expression of a pious opinion, it would 
seem to imply that the existing secondary schools are to be left 
severely alone in the glory of providing a “liberal” education, in 
contrast with the new higher-grade science schools, which are 
intended to give a ‘‘ specialist ” secondary training to the bulk of the 
scholars from the public elementary schools. But how could such a 
distinction be made between the functions of these different kinds of 
schools? As regards our higher-class schools for boys, whether 
public, semi-public, or private, there is now very little pretence as to 
their having a purely liberal aim. They avowedly exist to prepare 
their pupils, not for the general activities of life, but for the more or 
less artificial tests imposed by the Universities and kindred examining 
bodies, as a condition of their entering on a still more special 
preparation for definite occupations. It is not so much that these 
schools have been positively falling away from the professed 
liberalism of their aim. They have simply stood still, stereotyped 
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to an antiquated pattern, while the march of culture has passed 
them by. Nor, of course, are those who are immediately responsible 
for their administration to be blamed for their shortcomings. The 
type and standard of the secondary teaching that is offered mainly to 
the well-to-do classes are imposed by academic authorities, supported 
half-heartedly by an unenlightened public opinion. As long as the 
government of our Universities is entrusted chiefly to men who have 
gained their influence within the conservative circle of academic 
routine, and whose interests are concerned with the maintenance of 
the status quo, it is useless to look for any initiative of reform either 
within the walls or in the approaches from without. Those who 
guard the entrances to professional training can impose their own 
shibboleths without much fear even of protest from a diffident laity, 
while the only outsiders whose knowledge would give weight to their 
criticism are generally products of the established réyime, whose 
craft would be endangered by changes that brought new qualifications 
into demand. The dominant position held by the classics and 
mathematics in the curriculum of our secondary schools is determined 
partly on conventional and partly on utilitarian grounds; no one 
who is free from the prejudice of a narrow training would maintain 
that it represents any liberal principle. These studies continue to 
be favoured on account of the intrinsic importance they possessed in 
the Middle Ages as the only medium of culture, and bursaries and 
scholarships are therefore associated with them. An education on 
such lines is scarcely entitled even to be called “ professional,” for 
its relation to the learned professions is largely artificial. It is 
unfortunate, moreover, that all the protests that have been raised in 
recent years against the assumptions of the traditional type of 
secondary education, and the concessions that have been granted to 
meet these protests, have been due to an impulse even less liberal 
than that which animated the system that was attacked. The 
establishment of the so-called ‘“‘ modern ” sides was meant to satisfy 
those who complained, not that the existing curriculum was too 
ultilitarian, but that it was not utilitarian enough—that its bearing 
on the means of making a livelihood was too narrow and remote, 
That movement was the beginning of the demand that all secondary 
education should become technical, in the sense that it should afford 
a direct training for some particular calling. The liberal aim has 
entirely disappeared, and the only distinction that can be drawn 
between different kinds of secondary teaching concerns the nature of 
the calling for which they are supposed to prepare. We hear of 
professional education, commercial education, industrial education ; 
but all of these are alike technical in the true sense of the word, 
and not one of them is really liberal. This is not to say that 
liberal studies are entirely excluded in any of these forms, but it 
may be fairly maintained that in regard to the proportion which the 
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various subjects bear to each other in the curriculum, and in regard 
to the methods of teaching them, they are all utilitarian in aim, and 
conventional in the means they employ. 

The question that must arise at this juncture is whether all idea 
must be abandoned of providing boys belonging to any class of the 
community with an education which, up to the age of fifteen at least, 
would be liberal in the highest sense—that is, adjusted to form the 
best preparation for life as a whole, without the slightest regard 
either to artificial standards or to the demands of any particular 
calling. If the curriculum of our secondary schools could only be 
reformed on this basis, not only would there be the greatest gain to 
the pupils who would attend these schools in any case, but the 
distrust of many who now refuse to enter them would be almost 
entirely removed, and there would be an end to all competition from 
extensions of the public elementary system. The present demand 
for continued education for those who have gone through the 
ordinary standards, and who may be induced to remain at school up 
to the age of fifteen or sixteen, but not longer, owes its markedly 
utilitarian character very largely to the distortions in the curriculum 
of our secondary schools. It is the specialism found there that at 
once sanctions the practice of substituting a technical for a liberal 
training during the years from twelve to fifteen, and suggests the 
provision of a new specialism better suited to the wants of the 
industrial classes. If pupils from the elementary public schools 
could pass without any break of continuity into the existing 
secondary schools, and could feel that they would continue to receive 
an education that would be cf genuine value to them, even though 
it had to end at the age of filteen or sixteen, and though it had no 
immediate relation to any particular calling, the demand for a 
premature specialism on the industrial side would be discredited, and 
the threatened rivalry would lose all its present justification. 

It may be said that the postponement of every definitely utili- 
tarian aim, and every concession to artificial standards until after 
the age of fifteen, would imply a reform of existing arrangements 
that lies quite beyond the range of practical politics. It may be so; 
but none the less I will venture to indicate in outline the changes 
that are involved in its accomplishment, for I hold that in pursuing 
this ideal we should follow the only safe path towards the solution of 
the whole problem of intermediate education. 

In the first place it is evident that the secondary curriculum can 
be planned on liberal lines only if the elementary instruction that 
precedes it has been reasonable. At present we have two general 
schemes of elementary teaching, one distorted into correspondence 
with the peculiar features of the higher instruction for which it is to 
prepare, and the other following an independent course, but largely 
dominated on its own account by outworn traditions and artificial 
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conventions. Both of these kinds of elementary school would have 
to be reformed, but the former, consisting of the higher-class pre- 
paratory schools that professedly lead up to the secondary school, 
would of course be directly influenced by any movement affecting 
the intermediate curriculum. It is in the public elementary system 
that the initial difficulty would arise. The impossibility of dove- 
tailing this satisfactorily into any existing secondary scheme is due 
as much to faults on the one side as on the other. Both are 
seriously distorted from the ideal, and the distortions do not happen 
to harmonise with each other. They must be liberalised together. 

Without entering with any fulness into the nature of the changes 
that would be required in our elementary code, if our primary 
schools are to form a part of a really liberal education, I may state 
briefly what seem to me the most serious defects of the present 
system. 

(1) The “three R’s” receive a disproportionate amount of atten- 
tion during the early years, and are taught with a pedantic thorough- 
ness that overloads the scholars with mental drudgery, and deters 
them from pursuing their studies after the age of compulsory 
attendance. ‘This is especially the case with spelling and arithmetic. 

(2) History and geography, as at present tested, have to be given 
mostly as informational subjects, which have no educational value, and 
only add to the dulness of the curriculum. 

(3) Scarcely any science is taught except grammar, which, making 
no appeal to the senses, and being highly abstruse and to a large 
extent artificial, has too little interest to appeal to young learners. 

(4) Such instruction in the fine arts as is attempted is given onder 
conditions that almost preclude the attainment of any esthetic 
culture or practical faculty. 

The remedy lies in devoting the greater part of the time now 
occupied by comparatively unprofitable and distasteful subjects, to a 
large extension of the scientific and artistic training, which has now 
little more than a nominal place in the curriculum. The most 
suitable of the sciences for introduction into elementary courses are 
physical geography, experimental physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
and physiology, though not more than two or three of these would be 
included in the course for any one year. The remainder of the 
time saved would enable satisfactory instruction to be given in 
singing, drawing, painting or woodwork, recitation, and composition, 
in none of which do the scholars at present receive the necessary 
individual attention. 

Let us suppose now that a boy taught on the lines I have 
suggested passes at the age of eleven or twelve from the primary to 
the secondary school. What should be his curriculum for the next 
three or four years, if the same liberal aim is to be pursued? It 
would differ very little from that: which is sketched out in the 
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programme for the new higher-grade (science) schools. In regard 
to the position given to English history and geography, drawing, 
singing, manual instruction and physical exercises, in the suggestion 
of a modern language where it can be taught on a conversational 
method, and in regard to the importance attached to the teaching of 
science, we have a model scheme of what a liberal secondary 
education should be during the first half of its course. If the 
secondary schools are unwilling or unable to take some definite steps 
in the direction there pointed out, they will lose the opportunity of 
bringing themselves into line with the most enlightened opinion of 
the day, and while they may continue to provide those who can pay 
for it with a technical training for professional life, they will forfeit. 
all claim to support from the national Exchequer on the ground that 
they are supplying a public demand. It is true that in one 
important respect the scheme of the Department falls short of the 
ideal. The scientific teaching prescribed—both mathematical and 
experimental—is too utilitarian in character and too limited in range. 
The practical applications and laboratory work that are insisted upon 
would not naturally come into a purely liberal scheme, and it is 
unfortunate that these should usurp the place that might have been 
given to natural science and physiology. But, as has been said, this 
is to be regarded as a concession to the current demand for technical 
training, and it has sufficient excuse in the example set by the 
secondary schools. When professional and commercial specialism are 
rampant in the high places of education, where the light of liberal 
ideals might be expected to burn most brightly, it is little wonder 
that they should be opposed by an industrial specialism in those 
quarters where the offer of continued instruction needs to be 
reinforced by proximate rewards. If the secondary schools will 
adopt the main features of the Department’s programme for the first 
half of their curriculum, the sacrifice, or rather the postponement, 
of their own specialisms will readily purchase the withdrawal of the 
less liberal provisions in the official proposal. 

What then are the difficulties that lie in the way of the adoption 
of a scheme of study for the years between twelve and fifteen, in 
which literature and art and science shall unite in due proportions to 
cultivate all the powers in preparation for the general activities of 
life? The most important change would concern the teaching of the 
classical languages. Latin and Greek must be dethroned if there is 
to be any reasonable chance for other studies. They must be 
content with retaining a place—and it will always be an honourable 
place—among the options that should be offered in the last two or 
three years of school life, 

I am well aware that this is a proposal which would meet with 
the strongest opposition, not only from those who hold that classical 
learning is the instrument of culture p27 excellence, but from many 
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people of more reasonable views, who regard it as but one constituent 
of a liberal education. It is only the latter class whose objections 
there is any use in trying to anticipate. These will urge that while 
the proposed scheme may perhaps include nothing that is out of 
place, or without a definite value for the purposes of a general 
training, it would be utterly incomplete if it were to omit all study 
of the Latin tongue. Greek, they will admit, might perhaps be left 
as a specialty for the later years of school life; but a boy’s education 
without any Latin from the age of ten or eleven would seem to them 
like the play of Hamlet with the réle of the Prince of Denmark 
himself left out. 

In reply to such a contention, 1 would urge in the first place 
that, even if it were granted that the boys who were intended to 
devote themselves later to Latin and Greek would lose seriously by 
delaying the start till the age of fifteen, it would be well worth 
considering whether the sacrifice were not justified, in the interests 
of those who would never carry it any further, and for whom, there- 
fore, the smattering they would get would represent almost a pure 
waste of time. For it is exactly in connection with a subject like 
Latin, as taught under present conventions, that the term ‘“ smatter- 
ing” can be appropriately used. A short general course in one of 
the sciences, though it should lead to nothing further, can hardly fail 
to have conveyed some useful information and stimulated interest in 
the realities of life. Even the rudiments of a language, if it bea 
living one, may bring some fruition, apart from its bearing on 
future study. But Latin, as it is at present commonly taught, and 
is almost bound to be taught, offers little for the first three or four 
years beyond the mechanical drudgery of learning by rote gram- 
matical inflections pursued with pedantic insistence into the furthest 
recesses of arbitrary custom. It is out of the question that boys 
who are to give up all systematic education at fifteen or sixteen to 
learn a trade or a business, or who at that age will choose some 
scientific or artistic specialty, or begin to prepare themselves for 
some profession or calling that is independent of a knowledge of the 
classics, should be expected to spend many precious hours on such 
unprofitable tasks, to the exclusion of subjects of unquestionable 
interest and value. When so many studies can be found that are 
good for all, no place may be claimed for such as are adapted only 
for the few, especially when these make engrossing demands on the 
available time. For it is to be noted that, under present conditions, 
it is no modest position that Latin is made to hold during the years 
in question, about a fourth of the school day being usually assigned 
to it. If it be urged that it is possible to teach it on more reason- 
able methods, and that it affords a mental discipline of special worth, 
I would reply that, if the artificial and pedantic features in its present 
study are to be removed, there will be all the less need for boys to 
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begin at an early age, and that the liberal studies which would be 
substituted for Latin offer ample variety of intellectual discipline of 
undoubted value, along with a greater human interest. 

But is there any serious sacrifice involved in this postponement 
for the boys who wish to make a specialism of classical scholarship ? 
It is surely inconsiderable, for, after all, what knowledge of Latin is 
really possessed by the average boy of fifteen who has been studying 
the subject for six or eight hours a week, besides home preparation, 
during four or five years at a secondary school? No one will main- 
tain that it bears any adequate relation to the time and energy that 
have been expended upon it. In this aspect the results are pro- 
foundly disappointing, yet there is a sufficient explanation to be 
found in the essential unsuitability of the study for these particular 
years of a boy’s development. At the very period when bodily 
activity and keenness of the senses are at their height, when the 
powers of observation are open to the most effective training, and 
interest centres on the movements of the outer world, we direct the 
greater part of his attention to the study of a dead language in its 
most abstract aspects. For the learning of a living tongue during 
these years of growth there is, of course, much to be said; facility 
and accuracy of pronunciation can naturally be more readily acquired 
while the organs of speech remain flexible. But in the case of Latin 
very little stress can be laid on such a consideration ; what is expected 
from the boy of fifteen is that he shall show a theoretical acquaintance 
with the technicalities of grammar, acquired not through the actual 
use of ear and tongue, but by means of a reflective analysis of arti- 
ficial signs. It is no doubt true that in many cases humaner aspects 
of classical scholarship are to some extent associated with the 
memorising of grammatical forms, but the relation between these is 
of little significance with young students. Ancient history and 
archeology may fairly claim some recognition on their own merits 
in a purely liberal curriculum, while the elements of a scientific phil- 
ology will be appropriately taught as part of the study of the English 
and French languages. What is necessary is the banishment of the 
Latin grammar from the first haif of the secondary course, which 
would mean that no formal Latin class had a place in the curriculum 
during that pericd. It would not be unreasonable to expect that, even 
if the conventional requirements in classical scholarship were to 
remain unmodified, there would be very little disadvantage in the 
later start. For the studies which would be substituted for Latin 
in the earlier years would be so much better adapted to the stage of 
mental growth, and would attract the interest of the learner so much 
more keenly, that they could not fail to produce a stronger intel- 
lectual grasp which would make itself felt throughout the later 
portion of the course. In a subject like Latin grammar, where the 
memory can be so materially aided by analytical insight, one hour 
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after the age of fifteen, and after a sound liberal education up to 
that point, is worth many hours at the age of eleven or twelve. 

So far am I from questioning the value of classical learning in a 
complete scheme of culture, that after the passing of an intermediate 
examination at the close of the period of liberal training, I should be 
anxious to see Latin and Greek introduced not merely as the main 
substance of a particular specialism, but also in a less engrossing 
form as one element in a general course arranged for the benefit of 
those who wished to continue their education on a purely liberal 
basis. But I hold that unless all systematic classical study can be 
delayed till the age of fifteen or thereabouts, there will never be an 
end to the anarchy that now prevails throughout the area of secondary 
education. It is Latin that is the great stumbling-block in the way 
of organisation, and until it is removed we shall see nothing but the 
strife of one form of specialism with another. If, on the other hand, 
it should be possible to carry out the changes suggested, on the 
general lines of the recent departmental circular, in an educational 
system extending from the earliest years, there might be an end to 
all the many kinds of opposition by which we are now distracted. 
The transition between the elementary public school and the 
secondary school would then be accomplished without any of the 
friction that attends it at present; the rivalry betwen secondary 
departments and higher-grade schools on the one hand, and the 
established secondary schools on the other, would disappear; pre- 
mature divisions into commercial and industrial and _ technical 
sections would no longer be countenanced; the same privileges 
would be offered on equal terms to all social classes that were willing 
to accept the aid of the State; and finally, up to the age of fifteen 
at any rate, the education provided would be equally available for 
girls and for boys. The means by which such a reconciliation of 
competing claims and interests might be accomplished will perhaps 
seem hopelessly impracticable, but the end itself remains an ideal 
towards which the efforts of all concerned with secondary education 
should be constantly directed. 

JAMES OLIPHANT. 





A STATE CRUTCH FOR OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS. 


AN ALTERNATIVE SUGGESTION. 


UnrTIL the English nation are ready to impose implicit confidence in 
the advantages of a system for Old-Age Pensions we can expect no 
permanent progress to be established. But the scheme is feasible, 
and, not only so, it is inevitable. It affects all and will benefit 
all without demoralising them or without weakening that quality 
which is the mainstay of this nation, the English character of 
independence. 

It has been the keynote of a few enthusiasts, it has been put in 
the stocks of ridicule by sceptics, it has been the Court favourite of 
Cabinet Ministers, and ignominiously confined to barracks by the 
same Officials. All this is perfectly natural; there is no ground for 
being disheartened at its temporary withdrawal; the Cavour of move- 
ments will without much delay once again be on the ¢apis. Similar 
great schemes, identical evolutions, have passed through the same 
phase before being definitely accepted. A wild adoption, a hysterical 
patronage, a chilling banter, and a sensible acceptance is the chang- 
ing process of every sound idea. 

We need not be dismayed, we should not wonder at the glance 
averted of responsible Ministers. They have not the spare time to 
unravel ideas which seem to rise at the line of horizon, They have 
too many troubles within reach which must occupy their time and 
attention. They can only seize the hawser for the benefit of the 
nation when ‘the nation itself has brought its ship into port. 

The pension scheme is a ship of great treasure if the people of 
this country would only ply more diligently their oars. They cannot 
beach the scheme high and dry unless eventually the Government 
lend a hand to fasten the cables, but they can further the idea by 
@ ready and rational discussion, not in a few isolated districts, not 
spasmodically, but throughout the country in a clear and enlightened 
manner. 

They must first realise that there is no real prejudice against the 
introduction of this idea. The plea that people will not tolerate 
such a plan is grossly exaggerated. There is much flame out of a 
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little coal-dust. The problem contains no controversial question. 
Since all stand to benefit by it none can reasonably oppose it. 
Politics must stand aloof, perhaps unfortunately so, for the pricking 
of the Opposition spur might goad the Government hack more 
quickly. 

Secondly, it must be at once grasped that the Government has no 
intention whatever of becoming a House of Mercy, offering doles to 
les misérables. Such a system would at once wreck all the advan- 
tages of a pension and be sadly pernicious. 

Thirdly, all must have an equal claim for a pension, whether they 
accept it as a matter of right or of need, and all must have contri- 
buted before they receive. The laying-by would be an act of 
compulsion, the receiving a substance of choice. This opinion has 
been already advocated in an article in the May number, but too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on this necessity. 

We have not used the word “ compulsion” inadvertently, because 
it is the one rock on which opponents would founder the ship. 
Citizen-liberty would be hit ; the Constitution would never admit this 
restriction, To compel men to lay by for their own future welfare 
would be the germ of a revolution. The alarm is false. Great 
Britain is not so delightfully free that it dispenses with law, that it 
can be compared to Hobbes’ ‘“‘ Leviathan.” Yet law is nothing less 
than compulsion ; a man pays his rents and his poor-rates because 
the threat of fine or imprisonment are the only ultimate alternatives. 
The soldier does not resist part of his earnings being kept back for 
what is termed “deferred pay.” Grumble Private Atkins often 
does, but he sees the benefit of this regulation, he recognises how 
great an assistance this banked money will be to him when he leaves 
the service, although he too often misapplies his savings for an 
extravagant and purposeless festivity. 

All that is desired on the part of those in favour of Old-Age 
Pensions is that the same measures should be adopted without the 
opportunity of the attendant evil. Instead of handing over to the 
individual on the attainment of sixty-five years of age the lump sum 
to which he becomes entitled, each person would only be able to 
draw his pension weekly from the Post-Office on such particular day 
of the week as he found to be the most convenient to himself. This 
would have a double advantage, in that being received regularly 
there would be less inclination to spend it rashly. Secondly, the 
trouble of. having to apply for it weekly would become irksome to 
those that really did not need the same. 

This would partially assist the State to pay their quota of the 
pension—that is, the five out of the ten shillings weekly. But the 
actual process can be no sudden one. Forty years must elapse 
before the first pension will be paid. But contributions would com- 
mence the moment the scheme had received the sanction of her 
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Majesty through Parliament. For forty years the State would have 
the sole control of the capital and interest thereof thus established. 
Not only so, but they would have the whole contributions in per- 
petuity of those who do not reach the age limit, which is said to be 
something like 50 per cent. For a time the man of means might 
draw upon his pension, and he would have every right to do s0, 
regularly ; but after the novelty had worn away he would forget 
the day on which he should have drawn. His contribution would, 
therefore, be also added to the assets of the State. 

Two policies should be allowed, the lower of which should be 
compulsory, the higher obligatory. The first would have to be paid 
in full before the age of twenty-three, a regulation which would 
least affect the contributors, in that the poor man, or rather lad, is 
often up to that age least hampered by family ties, and earning a 
sum which, in proportion to his later responsibilities, is often the 
highest in his life. The undergraduate would not be much troubled, 
for he would be well able to pay the sum required out of his allow- 
ance at the university, or otherwise he would be able to call upon 
an indulgent father to settle the sum in a lump. 

There is no compulsion here in making a man assure his inde- 
pendence in old age by a practice of thrift instead of relying upon 
a lenient nation’s charity tax. As we have before stated, he would 
have the alternative of the two settled policies, but there would be 
no third possibility. 

If a man were bent upon insuring himself at a higher value— 
and this scheme should give him that stimulus—he would entrench 
his security in some friendly society. There is a party which cries 
out that legislation ought not to be brought to bear upon this 
question, for the whole system could be equally worked out by 
making grants to these societies. Emphatically, no! Their exist- 
ence is excellent, but they have this vital disadvantage, they cannot 
guarantee to remain permanently sound. They differ from companies 
in that a man speculates in these knowing that he runs the risk of 
an entire loss of his investment though he stands to win. But he 
who invests in one of the friendly societies makes a sacrifice that, 
like the squirrel who stores up his larder of acorns, he may be sure 
of some provision in the winter of life. 

There are many societies which have been established for many 
years and carried out their functions with signal snccess, but there 
are others which after a long lease of solvency have come under new 
management with disastrous results. Some few from their nascent 
incorporation have been fraudulent, have wrecked the prospects of 
their members, and have made a countless number timid of making 
insurance, and, from want of confidence, spending to-day what they 
would have laid by for the morrow. 

Absolute confidence can alone achieve the permanency of the 
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pension scheme, and this absolute confidence the State can alone 
command. [If all else fails the State may still live, but if the State 
is overthrown everything else must seethe in the burning pitch of 
confusion. 

It is imperative that the pension insurance should be put aside by 
every one irrespective of pedigree, position, or profession. In the 
case of the poor man it is a useful security, upon the rich a trifling 
tax. It is not possible to draw a distinction between the upper and 
lower classes in an arrangement of this description, not even a 
financial barrier can be raised because the laying-by will not fructify 
for forty years. At the end of that time no man can say with con- 
fidence that he will be in a position not to require a pension. The 
workhouse may be the last home of the thriftless millionaire, a 
palace may come to be the accepted residence of another, who, at 
the time he was called upon to pay his premium, shambled along the 
damp stained paving-stones. Adversity and penury are remorseless 
sisters: wealth and good luck precarious helpmates. But take an 
instance of every-day life at this very moment, which so constantly 
hampers the full affections between an aged father and his recently 
married son. The elder can no longer work. He has saved nothing 
to enable him to exist. His son must be his slave struggling from 
morn till eve to ensure a half meal for his wife and parents. But 
if the latter had both gained a right through their former thrift to a 
pension, the son could both lay by for his own future and enjoy a 
tolerable existence, no longer hoping that his father and mother 
would hasten to pass away in sleep. 

Such have been the scenes in the past, tragedies which it needs 
but a small imagination to perceive will be rehearsed in the future 
with even graver frequency. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
must find its corollary in an Old-Age Pension. The new Act has 
been productive of great good to many workers, but it has indirectly 
seriously handicapped another multitude of toilers. There are those 
who are still capable of work, but whose hairs begin to show the 
streaks of grey indelibly marking the advancing age, and these are 
they who daily find it barder to secure employment as the struggle 
is keener. 

Undoubtedly this is of advantage to the younger generation ; 
their wages rise more rapidly as they assume more difficult posts of 
responsibility at an earlier age. Therefore, they will be the more 
competent to save in their youth, as it will be the more urgent 
because they, too, will have to wander through the fields of leisure 
when they would be still physically capable of carrying on their work. 
Their eye may grow less keen, but their experience would com- 
pensate for the growing failing. 

“But how is the payment for insurance to be secured?” may be 
a question which it would be reasonable for an inquirer to put. To 
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secure the necessary amount from the rich would not involve much 
difficulty. A single cheque would settle his obligation. In the case 
of the working man, most youths are employed between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-three. The employé will have a double choice : 
either he may prefer to pay in his own account tothe Post-Office, or 
else have the requisite sum deducted from his weekly earnings and 
paid in by the master. The employer would send in to the Post- 
Office a monthly return of the persons engaged in his firm up to the 
age of twenty-five, who had not yet disbursed the full insurance 
required of all persons, the wages these same workers received, and 
the proportionate amount that was deducted for their insurance. 
Every employé would own a book, which would be regularly checked 
by the Post-Office until the full sum requisite had been paid, upon 
which the employé would be given some sort of form, after his name 
had been officially registered, which he would keep until he attained 
the age of sixty-five. 

In the event of loss it would always bea simple matter to claim a 
certificate in the same manner as it is now possible to secure a register 
of birth from Somerset House. 

But let us suppose that he has left the town before his insurance 
had been fully paid, and that he has found occupation in some other 
distant centre of the kingdom. There would be no difficulty. Before 
leaving he would simply request the local officials to transfer his 
book to the new district Post-Office, and he would complete the 
payment by either of the two ways previously suggested. In the 
case of casuals work would have to be found for them, and a reason- 
able wage given to them, not in money but in keep and kind—a 
deferred wage until he had laid aside enough to cover his insurance. 
This method is not a perfect one, but it would be cheaper to make 
the casual pay for his future than to have to support him entirely 
out of the poor-rates in his dotage. The very principle should make 
a better man of him by teaching him the honesty of work, by 
possibly putting him on the right road for employment, by making 
him sensible of the degradation of loafing into a workhouse, many of 
which establishments would then be no longer required and could be 
used for more profitable purposes. 

As regards the receiving of the pension. When an individual 
had proved his claim satisfactorily at the Post-Office, he would draw 
his pension every seven days. He would not be allowed to antici- 
pate, and, save in exceptional cases, he would not be able to ask by 
proxy for his weekly sum ; for instance, save in such cases where a 
doctor’s certificate vouched that the recipient was bedridden. 

This weekly drawing proves the additional advantage of preferring 
the national Post-Office to the local friendly society. Wherever the 
pensioner may live in the United Kingdom a post-office is within 
an easy reach, and will become more so as these establishments 
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continue to increase. Such is not the case with the lodges of the 
societies, which can never be so plentiful and ubiquitous as to be at 
hand for all their members. 

These are some of the substantial reasons why the Pensions scheme 
should not only be enforced but should be national. The whole 
country is crying in silence for its institution, but all men are 


afraid to speak. 
A. EDMUND SPENDER. 


Vou. 152.-—No. 1. 





A THEORY OF JUNIUS. 


THE great prominence which has recently been given to questions of 
handwriting, considered as the subject of judicial investigation, may 
make it of interest to recall an almost forgotten hypothesis of the 
insoluble question of Junius. The late Mr. C. W. Dilke, who, 
according to Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, examined the Junius question 
with great minuteness, recorded his conviction, nearly fifty years ago 
in the Atheneum, that, since the Man in the Iron Mask was 
discovered after fifty years, the identity of Junius would ultimately 
be discovered. The most obvious way in which the secret of Junius 
can be discovered is by the production of the two vellum-bound 
volumes of the Letters, ordered by Junius from his publisher 
(Woodfall) in December 17, 1771. Numerous contes en l’air have 
been started at different intervals to the effect that they had been 
found. The rumour was long current that Stowe was the seat of 
the Junius mystery, and when the Grenville Papers at that place 
were sold about 1840, a correspondent in the Atheneum declared 
that the vellum-bound copy of Junius was sold there for a 
comparatively small sum of £20. It may be mentioned that in 
1850 Mr. H. G. Bohn offered no less than £500 for a parcel of 
papers, marked “ most secret,” and forming part of the manuscripts 
of the last Earl of Holdernesse, under the impression that the 
Junius correspondence was there. But the late Mr. C. W. Dilke 
stated in the Atheneum (May 24, 1851) that the Stowe copy was 
printed on, but not bound in vellum, and was not the edition of 
1772—not a Woodfall edition at all—but the common illustrated 
edition, printed more than thirty years after by Bensley for Vernon 
and Hood. But to wait for the appearance of this vellum-bound 
copy is attendre sous l’orme. It is submitted that Junius will be 
identified circumstantially by internal evidence derived from a study 
of the Letters themselves, before he is identified by handwriting or 
the production of the mysterious volumes. It seems but a reasonable 
proposition to say he has long been identified already. ‘‘ The 
question of the identity of the Letters of Junius possesses,” Mr. 
Lecky says, “an insoluble attraction for certain minds.” Many 
writers of ingenious and versatile talent have devoted themselves to 
the investigation of the subject, and they probably have not all 
toiled in vain. The object of this paper is to call attention to the 
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consistent and powerful current of circumstantial evidence in favour 
of the celebrated Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, 
having been Junius. This view was maintained by Mr. W. Cramp, 
in 1825 and 1851, in a work intituled, Junius and his Works 
compared with the Character and Writings of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of Chesterfield. On this hypothesis, the Letters of Junius were 
composed by Lord Chesterfield, and dictated by him to his 
amanuensis Mrs. Dayrolles, whose handwriting is admitted by all to 
have had some resemblance to that of Junius. But it is submitted 
that the Junius question is one in which evidence of handwriting is 
not as conclusive as in the case of a holograph forgery of a will, or a 
monogragh forgery of a signature. In the two latter cases, the 
writing is in a forged hand—that is, it purports to be written by 
some person cther than the writer. In such cases, under tke 
Common Law Procedure Act of 1854, and an Act of 1865, com- 
parison of handwriting, which previously was admissible only in the 
case of ancient documents and documents already in evidence before 
the Court, has an obvious significance. Chabot, the expert, whose 
evidence had so much weight in Cresswell v. Jackson, came to the 
conclusion that the Letters of Junius were written in a feigned hand. 
But then the question arises, whose hand did Junius feign? This 
question has never been answered explicitly. From the time of 
Wilkes there has been a tradition that the handwriting of the 
Countess Temple comes “ far nearer to the Junius hand than any 
that has been produced as similar to it, especially as regards powers 
of penmanship ” (cf. Article ‘‘Janius,” Encyclopedia Britannica). But 
it has never been directly suggested that Junius, or his amanuensis, 
feigned the handwriting of the Countess Temple. It is, however, 
noteworthy that the only politician whom Junius consistently 
adhered to was George Grenville, brother-in-law of the Countess 
Temple. The Right Hon. T. G. Grenville, the brother of this 
George Grenville, told the first Duke of Buckingham, who thought 
he had discovered the secret, that it was no news to him, but that 
for family reasons the secret must be kept. It is also well known 
that Junius, or some one using his initial C., wrote three letters to 
George Grenville in 1768. The secret is said to have been known 
to both Lord and Lady Grenville at a later date. It is, perhaps, 
significant to note that the Right Hon. T. G. Grenville, subsequently 
to the appearance of Junius Identified in 1817, when Mr. Taylor 
declared that Junius was Sir Philip Francis, denied that the letters 
were written by any of the persons to whom they had been popularly 
ascribed. Pitt told Lord Aberdeen (fourth earl) that he knew who 
Junius was, and that it was not Francis. Pitt’s declaration must, 
of course, have been before the appearance of the work Junius 
Identified. Mr. C. W. Dilke, in the Atheneum, inclined to the 
view that Junius must have been a middle-class man, possibly a 
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newspaper correspondent. But the reasons he assigned were very 
insufficient. He came to his conclusion that Junius was a middle- 
class man because of his habit of referring to titled persons by their 
initials, as the D. of G., for the Duke of Grafton, and so on; and 
also because of Junius’s familiarity with printers’ terms. But how 
could a secret affecting a person of obscure position become a family 
secret of the Grenville’s? It may be added, that both George 
Grenville and Lord Chesterfield were old-fashioned Whigs, and both 
had held office in the administration of George II.’s reign. Proof by 
handwriting in the Junius question is necessarily inconclusive, 
because it is clear, on the evidence of Chabot, that Junius’s hand- 
writing was disguised. Miss Edgeworth, in a Physician pointed 
out that by proof by disguised handwriting a man may be convicted 
of anything. That Mrs. Dayrolles, Lord Chesterfield’s amanuensis, 
should have imitated the handwriting of the Countess Temple is, it 
is believed, a consistent hypothesis. Whether the science of 
identifying handwriting is, like natural theology, not a progressive 
science, is beyond the province of the present writer to determine. 
If it is not, the evidence of Netherclift, in his day an expert of 
great reputation for integrity, is as good as Chabot’s, though the 
latter won his reputation later. Netherclift declared that notwith- 
standing the absence of some characteristic which he should have 
expected, the handwriting of Mrs. Dayrolles was more like that of 
Junius than either Philip Francis’s, Horne Tooke’s, or Chesterfield’s, 
or that of any of the others designated by different persons to have 
written the Letters of Junius. It is noteworthy, in connection with 
the facility with which handwriting may be disguised, that Lord 
Chesterfield wrote in his letters to his natural son: ‘‘ Every man 
who has the use of his eyes and his right hand can write whatever 
hand he pleases.’ He may have recalled this observation to 
Mrs. Dayrolles. 

The evidence in favour of Lord Chesterfield having been Junius 
may be classed as general and special, external and internal. As 
to general evidence of external consideration, it is perfectly certain 
that the views of Lord Chesterfield politically were, as Mr. 
W. E. H. Lecky observes of the views of Junius, “in no respect 
before his age.” Lord Chesterfield’s views were certainly those of 
a Whig of the first two Georges. In George III.’s reign, as Boswell 
said, ‘‘ the Tories had altogether the best of it.” Hence it is quite 
clear that Lord Chesterfield’s views were clearly not in advance of 
his age. Junius’s Letters are one long protest against the Tory 
reaction, which cannot have been pleasant for Lord Chesterfield, 
who had held office in George II.’s reign with Newcastle, who, as is 
well known, most likely resented the treatment he received at the 
hands of the yourg King. Junius’s defence of the non-representa- 
tion of large boroughs, and the expediency of American taxation, 
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have attracted great discussion. But they were natural enough in 
an old-fashioned Whig. This is evidence of only a very general 
nature. But it has a negative value, because it is on the strength of 
Junius having held these views that it has been declared that it 
involves inconsistency to suppose that either Burke or Francis was 
Junius, Francis was for Reform, Burke against taxation of America. 
We arrive at closer identification when we examine the evidence, 
which is very conclusive, that Junius, like Lord Chesterfield, was an 
old man in 1769-72. Chesterfield was seventy-five. Junius wrote 
to Woodfall (Private Letter, No. 44): “ After long experience of 
the world, I affirm before God, I never knew arogue who was not un- 
happy.” Junius wrote to Wilkes, October 1771: ‘ Many thanks 
for your obliging offer, but alas! my age and figure would do but 
little credit to my partner.” These references to Junius’s age are 
unmistakable, Again, it is perhaps significant that Wilkes should 
have made a reference to dancing. Samuel Johnson said that Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son “ taught the manners of a dancing 
master.” If Junius was Chesterfield, Wilkes seems to have known 
it. Another circumstance that seems to point to Junius’s being an 
elderly man is the fact that the late Mr. C. W. Dilke considered it 
certain that he had written much before he began to write under the 
nom de guerre of Junius. Mr. Dilke wrote: ‘“ We, indeed, hold it to 
be quite absurd to suppose that the celebrated writer came before the 
public perfect at his literary birth ” (Papers of a Critic, vol. ii. p. 140). 
It has by many critics been suggested that Junius was the author of 
the Letter to a Brigadier-General (1760); and also of the Cander 
pamphlets, and some letters on the Zaw of Libel. It is highly 
improbable that the last was written by Junius, because it is on all 
hands agreed he was not a lawyer, and Wilkes said that the Letter 
in question was “‘ written by the greatest lawyer of this age.” But 
writings such as the Junius Letters were certainly the product of some 
matured writer, and he may have written some of the letters. It is 
significant that a consistent account is tendered of the Letter to a 
Brigadier-General, if it was written by Lord Chesterfield. Butif 
Junius wrote the Lettcr to a Brigadier-General, then he cannot be 
Francis, who was only twenty at the time. 

It is a curious fact, most consistent with the hypothesis that Lord 
Chesterfield was Junius, that “there is not the slightest record of 
the manner in which he occupied his time while the Letters of 
Junius were written.” It is mentioned in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
that Chesterfield said about this time: ‘Tyrawley and I have been 
dead these two years; but we don’t choose to have it known ” (Life 
of Johnson, c. 26). Who, then, so aptly as Lord Chesterfield, could 
have written to Wilkes, as Junius did: “I speak from a recess 
which no human curiosity can penetrate, and darkness, we are told, 
is one source of the sublime—the mystery of Junius increases his 
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importance.” It was long supposed that Junius died soon after his 
papers were discontinued. The reason for this, inter alia, is that 
Woodfall addressed a direc’ question to Junius on the subject of the 
mode of publishing his work, which Junius never answered, though 
he had explicitly told Woodfall to write anything of importance, 
and he (Junius) would answer it. ‘Lord Chesterfield,” says Mr. 
Cramp, ‘‘ stumbled into his grave” the very month that Woodfall 
received his last letter from Junius. We read in Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson (c. 48), that Messrs. Dilly brought out “a splendid edition 
of Lord Chesterfield’s miscellaneous works.” Now it is quite certain, 
from his private JZetters, that Junius was very anxious about his 
vellum-bound copies being published in as handsome a form as possible 
—the edges were to be gilt——‘the paper and print were to be as 
good as Wheble’s.” 

Junius, in his private correspondence with Woodfall, if he signed 
his letters at all, initialed them C. Mr. W. Cramp declared that 
this initial C. ‘‘ was precisely that of Chesterfield.” The discussion 
that has recently taken place on the Dreyfus case has produced an 
intelligent and impartial judgment on the value of an initial in 
identification. M. Yves Guyot has lately urged that it is unjust 
that Dreyfus should have been condemned on the strength of a 
reference to him as “cette canaille D ” in a note which was 
said to have been sent by the military attaché at one Embassy to 
an attaché at another. This is the alleged document which was 
withheld from Dreyfus and his counsel at the court-martial.’ It is 
submitted that an initial (especially when constantly used) must be 
taken to be employed for purposes of identification either when used 
by a third party, or when used by a party as a signature. M. Yves 
Guyot has given his reason for saying that injustice was done by 
assuming the initial referred to Dreyfus, because so many French 
names could be initialed by the same letter. But in the case of the 
letters of Junius, such an objection could not be entertained. The 
names of none of the twenty or thirty persons conjectured at 
different times to be Junius couid be initialed C., except Lord 
Chesterfield; because Chatham, who has been, however, designated 
as Junius, may be regarded as altogether out of the question. 
Junius’s use of the initial C. is, on the whole, eminently favourable 
to the hypothesis that he was Chesterfield. 

In Letter 1 of Junius, we read that “ the finances of a nation, 
sinking under its debt and expenses, are committed to a young 
nobleman already ruined by play.” Chesterfield, in his Letters to 
his Son, condemned gambling. But the less importance will be 
attributed to his condemnation, when it is recalled that he openly 
recommended dissimulation. It was the moral obliquity of this 


1 After these words were written this document has been said to be a forgery, 
fabricated to prove, ex post facto, the guilt of Dreyfus. 
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-advice that induced Johnson to say of Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son—‘ They teach the morals of a whore, and the manners of a 
dancing-master.” George II. in his time, in this respect, paid 
attention to what Chesterfield did, and not to what he said. He 
objected to Chesterfield’s marriage with the Countess of Walsingham 
on the ground of his incessant and notorious gambling. Lord 
Chesterfield, long before 1769, had had good ground to realise how 
damaging an imputation that of gambling was, and this, superadded 
to a belief in the truth of the fact, may have induced him to call 
attention to Grafton’s gambling. It is certain that Chesterfield, 
a notorious gambler, had the hardihood to denounce the habit in 
his Letters to his Son. It is certain that Junius, for whose character, 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky says, it is difficult to have any respect, dwelt 
mercilessly on the gambling proclivities of several individuals of 
position. 

A letter written to the Public Advertiser, under the nom de guerre 
of “ A Faithful Monitor,” contains an attack on the Townsends, and 
has been generally attributed to Junius. Much that we know of 
Lord Chesterfield makes it highly probable that he wrote this letter. 
“A Faithful Monitor,” for instance, uses the curious expression that 
he had often been promised “to be served” by the younger 
Townsend, the orator Charles Townsend, whom Burke called “the 
child of the House of Commons.” 

That Lord Chesterfield was fond of making witticisms at the 
expense of Charles Townsend may be directly gathered from the 
circumstance that he preserved (and probably wrote), two years pre- 
viously, a newspaper skit at the expense of Charles Townsend: “We 
hear the Right Honourable Charles Townsend is indisposed, at his 
house in Oxfordshire, of a pain in his side; but it is not said in 
which side” (Letters, vol. iv. p. 2638). 

At different epochs in his long career Lord Chesterfield had been 
on bad terms with the Townsends, and “A Faithful Monitor” 
directly asserts that he had long been on bad terms with them, In 
the Encyclopedia Britannica we read that, “in 1723, a vote for the 
Government got him a place of captain of the Yeomen of the Guard; his 
happy reply to his predecessor, Lord Townsend (father of ‘A Faithful 
Monitor's’ Lord Townsend), is a fine example of spiritual urbanity, 
and is valuable as indicating, among other examples, his contempt 
for that money-jobbing system that prevailed at Court.” Again, 
“A Faithful Monitor” admits that he had served under Lord Townsend, 
Charles Townsend’s brother. This is explained by Mr. W. Cramp 
to be an allusion to 1745, when Chesterfield raised a regiment for 
George II., which was placed under Lord Townsend’s command. 
There seems, however, some obscurity about this. This Lord 
Townsend rose to be a field-marshal, but in 1745 he was only twenty 
years old. It does not seem an unreasonable supposition that, sup- 
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posing “A Faithful Monitor” was Lord Chesterfield, his memory of: 
an event so long distant as twenty-two years ago had become 
obscured. In his private correspondence, about the date of the 
appearance of “A Faithful Monitor’s” letter, Lord Chesterfield 
admitted to the Bishop of Waterford that “my memory fumbles.” 
The great Duke of Wellington is said, in his closing years, to have 
given many proofs of lapse of memory. 

Junius’s aptitude for Gallicisms is well known, and has given rise 
to various inferences. It may be noted that he employs terms which 
would come with perfect propriety from Chesterfield, who was wont 
to declare that he got his “ final polish ” from “the fashionable ladies 
and titled courtesans of Paris.” The Letters to his Son are full of 
Gallicisms. His mistress, Madame du Bouget, was, as her name 
denotes, a Frenchwoman. Junius, in Letter 42, objected to the 
style, grammar, and common-sense of the King’s acceptance of the 
Spanish Ambassador’s declaration, which was signed by Lord Rochford. 
Such criticism might be expected from no one more readily than from 
Lord Chesterfield, who was equally qualified to point out ‘‘the barbarous 
nature” of Lord Rochford’s French and his ignorance of diplomatic 
etiquette, because Lord Chesterfield had been Ambassador at the 
Hague in 1745. Again, Lord Chesterfield, in his Letters to his Son, 
betrays an acquaintance with Corneille, who is quoted by Junius 
(Letter 10). In his Letters to his Son, Lord Chesterfield admonishes 
him never to walk fast in the streets; to do so is the mark of a 
tradesman. Junius, in one of his letters to Wilkes, says in the 
same spirit: ‘‘It is your interest to keep up dignity, and gravity 
besides. I would not make myself cheap by walking the streets so 
much as you do.” Perhaps even more significantly, Lord Chesterfield, 
in a letter written in 1766 a propos of Pitt’s acceptance of a peerage, 
called the House of Lords ‘‘ a hospital of incurables.” It is difficult not 
to see in this an implicit reference to Lord Chesterfield’s own sinking 
health. Junius, at the end of his laborious “Letter to Lord Mansfield” 
on the subject of bail, called the Court “a hospital for incurables.” 
It is perhaps worth observing that Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Chesterfield were both identified with Nottinghamshire. Both Lord 
Chesterfield and Junius employ the curious word “ whiffling,” denoting 
an unsteady, unreliable man. The word is used several times by 
Lord Chesterfield in his Letters to his Son. Junius uses it at least 
once under his avowed nom de guerre of “ Veteran.” It seems to 
have been used by Swift, but may certainly be regarded as obscure, 
even in the eighteenth century. It is, for instance, not met once in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, a strictly contemporary work to the 
Letters of Junius. 

Lord Macaulay, in his discussion of the Junius question in the 
Essay on Warren Hastings, says: ‘‘ The argument from inferiority, 
at all events, is one which may be urged with at least equal force 
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against every claimant that has ever been mentioned, with the single 
exception of Burke.” This involves considerable injustice to Lord 
Chesterfield, whose claims to be considered Junius had probably not 
occurred to Macaulay’s mind. Chesterfield had, on occasion, all the 
exquisite polish of Junius. His Letters to his Son betray the extra- 
ordinary value he attributed to a finished style. It might be said 
of him, as a writer, what has been said of Junius, that “his force was 
in his style.”’ And yet, with equal inconsistency, as the rough 
censure of Johnson on the Letters to his Son shows, Lord Chesterfield 
could relapse into coarseness like Junius, Johnson observed the 
same strange contrast in Chesterfield’s character that is found in the 
literary style of Junius. “Lord Chesterfield,” Johnson said, “ was 
dignified, but insolent” (c. 56, Boswell’s Life of Johnson). 

Nothing is more characteristic of Chesterfield’s whole life than his 
dislike of pedantry. Junius twits his learned opponent Draper in 
the following terms in Letter 7: “You are a scholar, Sir William, 
and, if I am rightly informed, you write Latin with almost as much 
purity as English. Suffer me, then, for I am a plain unlettered 
man, to continue that style of interrogation which suits my capacity,” 
&c. No one could be attributed this passage with greater propriety 
than Chesterfield, who was constantly making sacrifices to conven- 
tionality—a part of his constant policy of dissimulation. Mr. 
W. E. H. Lecky remarks of Junius that “his epigrams are often 
barbed with the keenest wit.” Samuel Johnson declared that 
Burke was one of the only two men he had ever known who had 
risen above the common mark. But he said, when Burke tried to 
be humorous, he was “in the kennel.” But, though Johnson detested 
Chesterfield, he could not deny him wit. This is proved even by 
such grudging admissions as the following: “This man I thought 
had been a lord among wits, but I find he is only a wit among 
lords!” Johnson was probably referring to Chesterfield when he 
said: “ His parts, sir, are pretty well for a lord, but would not be 
distinguished in a man who had nothing else but his parts.” There 
is implicit admission of Chesterfield’s wit even in these depreciatory 
statements; and Boswell elsewhere says explicitly that Johnson 
could not deny the wit of Chesterfield. It would therefore involve 
considerable presumption to affirm that Chesterfield had not got the 
abilities to write the Letters of Junius, at the cost of such effort as 
we know, by Junius’s avowal, was expended on them. Euripides 
says in the Jon that political eminence only implies superior 
malignity. Mr. Disraeli once observed of Mr. Lowe, during the 
Reform debates of 1866, that he hated everything except Mr. 
Horsfall. Junius hated everything except Mr. George Grenville. 


1 Mr. W. E. H. Lecky says: “Chesterfield was a graceful and accomplished if 
somewhat laboured speaker” (History of England, vol. i. p. 378). In vol. iii. Mr. 
Lecky describes Junius as “a very laboured writer.” This establishes nearly identity 
of literary style between Junius and Chesterfield. 
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But Junius had two pet aversions, one for the Scotch, the other for 
the Royal Family. George II. is said to have rejected Chesterfield’s 
resignation in 1748. But the King had previously objected so much 
to Chesterfield that, on the latter joining the Broad-Bottomed 
Ministry, he objected on the ground that Chesterfield was his per- 
sonal enemy. From whom, then, could the deliberate libels of 
Junius against the Royal Family so well have proceeded as from 
Chesterfield? And, as has been mentioned, George II. objected to 
Chesterfield’s marriage on the ground of his incessant gambling. 

It is no less consistent with Chesterfield’s than with Junius’s 
character that he should hate the Scotch. In the Lucyclopadia 
Britannica we read: “From Paris he rendered the Government 
important service by gathering and transmitting information respect- 
ing the Jacobite plot; and in 1716 returned to England,” &. It 
has been mentioned that Chesterfield raised a regiment in the 
Hanoverian interest in 1745. Who, then, could have regarded so 
bitterly the triumph of the Scotch and Tories in 1769 as Junius did, 
unless it was Lord Chesterfield ? The strong point in the Chester- 
field-Junius hypothesis is, it is submitted, its absolute consistency. 
The account that is rendered of any particular passage in Junius is 
always reconcilable with that hypothesis, while it is sometimes 
destructive of the remaining hypothesis. 

While Mr. W. E. H. Lecky considers that the merits of Junius 
are exclusively literary, Mr. John Morley considers Junius as only 
“a railer, and very often only third-rate even as a railer.” But in 
his own day Junius seems to have anticipated some of the influence 
that he undoubtedly still has in intellectual Europe. Asan instance 
of this, it may be mentioned that the Kolnische Zeitung, in its 
article on the “ Diamond Jubilee,” made several allusions to Junius. 
According to Junius himself, he was much read on the Continent in 
his own day. Ina letter to the Duke of Grafton (No. 50) Junius 
wrote: “ These letters, my Lord, are read in other countries and in 
other languages; and I think I may affirm, without vanity, that the 
gracious character of the best of princes is by this time not only 
perfectly known to his subjects, but tolerably well understood by the 
rest of Europe.” This point is material, because it is impossible to 
avoid noticing, that with Lord Chesterfield’s acquaintance with Paris 
and the Continent, and his experience as an Ambassador at the 
Hague, supposing that he was Junius, then the celebrated ‘“‘ anonyme” 
enjoyed unique opportunities for disseminating his opinions on the 
Continent. It may be said that when Junius wrote the above (July 
1771) he had secured his great reputation as a writer, so that, who- 
ever he was, he could have secured a sale for his Letters. But it 
must be remembered that Junius is not supposed to have made any 
profit by his writings, In any case, Lord Chesterfield’s acquaintance 
with the Continent makes it more probable that he would have dis- 
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seminated his views there than others—for instance, Philip Francis. 
It is extremely doubtful, Mr. C. W. Dilke says, if Francis was ever 
in Paris before Junius appeared. 

Mr. Lecky, the greatest of Franciscans, considers that that theory 
is only open to moral objections, not to material or intellectual 
objections. In other words, to prove Sir Philip Francis is Junius 
is to indict him as an individual for the basest ingratitude and 
the most wanton malevolence. It is difficult to avoid commenting 
on the somewhat unfortunate nature of an hypothesis which proves 
a man is guilty because he is a great writer. But, it is submitted, 
ia these words lies the key to the whole mystery. If to assert 
Sir Philip Francis is Junius is to attribute to him “ labefactation 
of principle” greater than the other facts of his life warrant, 
the assertion is deprived of all certainty, and is endowed with little 
probability. Again, as far as Junius himself is concerned, it 
involves some injustice. Mr. Lecky even admits that the aim of 
Junius was in some respects noble, and that he was animated by a 
real desire to expose some men whose public lives were scandalously 
bad. It is submitted that this fact is too often lost sight of in the 
treatment of the Junius question. If Junius’s aim was in some 
respects meritorious, why should “ the meanest motives” be suddenly 
attributed to him by Mr. Lecky when he attacked Mr. Anthony 
Chamier, the successor of Francis at the War Office? This incident 
is relied on by Mr. Lecky and Lord Macaulay to prove that Junius 
was Francis. If Junius was Francis, Francis must have for years 
been attacking the highest persons in the land, and many others, for 
the express purpose of wreaking his revenge on Mr. Anthony 
Chamier sooner or later. When Francis began to write as Junius 
in 1769, he must have foreseen that he would be able to whet his 
practised pen at the expense of Mr. Chamier in 1772. But this is 
hardly to be accepted. Again, when the personal attack of Junius 
on Chamier is examined, the chief theme of the witticisms of Jurius 
at his expense is found to be the fact, as Mr. Lecky says, that 
Chamier had been a stockbroker in his youth. If Francis was 
Junius, and had been animated by motives}of resentment against 
Chamier, he would not have been likely to have let off Chamier so 
easily. But this very fact has been justly placed in doubt, because 
it has been said that Francis voluntarily left the War Office. But, 
in any case, it seems absurd to suppose that a supplanted War Office 
clerk would have found no more direct means of damaging a suc- 
cessful rival than indulging in witticisms at his expense because 
he had been a stockbroker. The plan adopted by critics of the 
Junius question is essentially faulty in its absolute want of syn- 
thetical treatment. It is of no avail to insist upon isolated circum- 
stances and to derive all important inferences from them. It is a 
clear instance of bathos to say that the Letters of Junius were 
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written in order that Mr. Chamier might be attacked. What man 
would have exposed himself to such risks as Junius did for the 
problematical chance that he would be able to wreak a literary 
revenge on & Mr. Chamier? Again, if Francis was really injured 
by Mr. Chamier’s appointment, the very last course, even supposing 
he was Junius, would have been to have attacked him anonymously 
in the Press in a strain of light raillery. It is conceivable, perhaps, 
that if Francis had been Junius he might have attacked Chamier 
under that famous nom de guerre. He might then have argued that 
the name which had struck terror into the mighty, might at least 
suffice to annihilate Mr. Anthony Chamier, But he does not do 
this; he attacks Mr. Anthony Chamier under another nom de guerre— 
‘“‘ Veteran,” which no one but himself and Woodfall could possibly 
know was equivalent to Junius. It would be excusable to enlarge 
on this subject, since both Mr. W. E. H. Lecky and Lord Macaulay 
think that Junius’s attacks on Chamier prove him Francis, This 
attack is not really personal at all. It imputes no dishonesty to 
Chamier, it simply ridicules him as a fish out of water. This is not 
the revenge a discharged clerk would take. But it is evidently 
consistent as a piece of hauteur, however dissimulated, on the part of 
Lord Chesterfield. Again, Mr. W. E. H. Lecky mentions that Francis, 
during the Hastings impeachment, appealed to Sir W. Draper to 
settle a point of honour, regarding him as a Bayard. How incon- 
sistent this is with Junius’s contemptuous dismissal of Draper in the 
celebrated correspondence he had with him! There is one circum- 
stance in this connection that is very significant. In his last letter 
Sir William Draper openly called upon Junius to stand forth and 
avow himself, and talked about “ Gothic appeals to cold iron,” and 
about “a soldier’s honour being as delicate as a woman’s.” No one 
who reads the correspondence can refuse to allow that Sir William 
Draper was most justly entitled to call upon Junius “to produce 
himself.” Here, then, if Junius had had physical courage, or if he 
was physically capable, he was bound to have accepted Sir William 
Draper's challenge. 

A duel was clearly imminent in an age when duelling was the 
fashion. Sir Philip Francis was no coward, and we all know he 
fought a duel with Hastings at a later date. But Junius declined to 
produce himself, declined to give Sir William Draper the satisfaction 
that, in that age, one gentleman could demand from another as of 
right, on much less provocation than he had given. What is the 
inference? That Junius was Lord Chesterfield—aged, deaf, pur- 
blind, and subject to paralytic strokes! From the very nature of his 
writings one is concluded from supposing the writer Junius was a 
coward—he had courage even to audacity. According to the 
morality of that age a man who, having insulted another, declined 
tO fight, would certainly have been called a coward. But a clear 
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case of physical incapacity like Lord Chesterfield’s would have been 
the one case where the person who had given the provocation {could 
have refused to fight and yet have saved his honour. (cf. Nos. 24, 25 
of the Letters of Junius), The attacks of Junius on Lord Bar- 
rington and Calcraft are admitted by Mr. W. E. H. Lecky to consti- 
tute powerful moral objections to the Franciscan theory. The attack 
on Lord Barrington is open to all Macaulay’s censure—it exhibited 
savage cruelty and downright ferocity. It cannot be a credit to any 
person to have written it. But it is, at all events, more con- 
sistent and therefore excusable in Lord Chesterfield than in Francis. 
At least, on the Chesterfield-Junius hypothesis, ‘‘ Veteran’s” attack 
involved no ingratitude, and no subsequent cringing for future 
favours. It was the terrible censure of an offended old man at the 
place-hunting proclivities of a time-serving politician. The language 
used is, perhaps, quite inexcusable. But one finds parallels for it in 
that age in the speeches of Burke and Chatham. Mr. W. E. H. 
Lecky, in a passage of elegant and flowing prose, describes a Junius 
who is more like Chesterfield than Francis. ‘ He (Junius) possessed 
the easy air of good society, and his letters, if not those of a great 
statesman, are at least unquestionably those of a man who had a 
real and experimental knowledge of public business, who had mixed 
with active politicians, and who knew the anecdotes which circulated 
in political society.” Every one of these conditions, so lucidly 
expressed by the great historian, is found in Chesterfield in a far 
higher degree than Francis. It might almost be asked, How could 
any one of them be looked for in Francis—a clerk in the War Office 
and under thirty? The condition Mr. Lecky places first, that of 
possessing the “easy air of good society,” is so super-eminently to be 
presumed of Chesterfield, that if it is the more important condition 
it is almost conclusive. Johnson admitted the dignity of Lord 
Chesterfield. (c. 51, Boswell’s Life of Johnson). 

There is only one objection to the Chesterfield-Junius hypothesis, 
but that is a fatal one, if it is sustained. It is the objection of 
physical impossibility. The objection is not on account of his age, 
because Chesterfield did not attain eighty years of age, and after this 
age Professor von Ranke wrote his Weltgeschichte. There is no 
doubt that Chesterfield had long been deaf. Rigby describes him 
as deaf as a die-box twelve years before the Letters of Junius 
appeared. He was so blind that he could not see to read or write 
for months together. But Milton and the late Professor Fawcett 
are illustrations of men who have triumphed over physical disabilities 
which were probably greater than those of Lord Chesterfield in this 
respect. More than this, it is said that Chesterfield was struck by 
paralysis, and had lost the use of his lower limbs two years before 
the Letters of Junius appeared. But, in this case, he lived for eight 
years afterwards ; and accounts of his life are uniformly consistent 
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in saying that there were epochs at which his wit and resolution 
‘returned to him during his illness. Even Mr. C. W. Dilke, who 
subjected the Chesterfield-Junius hypothesis to a penetrating criti- 
cism, admitted that Lord Chesterfield rallied about the time the 
Leiters of Junius began to appear. Again, that Lord Chesterfield 
was ill appears to have been more a matter of opinion than certainty, 
as almost all the circumstances connected with the last few years of 
Lord Chesterfield’s life were suppressed. This privacy was probably 
not entirely self-inflicted, and has been adduced as a circumstance 
that influences the probability that he wrote the Letters of Junius. 
It is said that it was the influence of the Court that caused no 
notice to be taken of his death, even by those who must have known 
him. The silence of the Grenvilles about Lord Chesterfield’s death 
is the more significant when it is remembered that the Right Hon. 
T. G. Grenville declared that it was no news to him who Junius was, 
bot that for family reasons the secret must be kept. (Article 
“ Junius,” Lncyclopedia Britannica). The silence of the Grenvilles 
about Lord Chesterfield’s death is described by Mr. W. Cramp as 
ominous. But he adds that his death was passed over by the 
courtly writers of the day without a single encomium on his merit, 
No notice of the event was taken either by Walpole, Chatham, or 
Burke. It is only natural that Lord Chesterfield’s extraordinary 
inculeation of the practice of dissimulation to his son should have 
caused some doubt to be thrown on his own professions of infirmity 
in his old age. But it is easy to see that he had, during the years 
1769-73, fallen on evil days. It is almost impossible to imagine a 
more cheerless old age; and the evils of valetudinarianism are a 
probable account of some of the acrimony of Junius. On the other 
hand, Lord Chesterfield, as an eminently superior man intellectually, 
was qualified to feel his position all the more keenly. Napoleon said 
of himself that he was made by circumstances. Junius must have 
been made by circumstances ; his terrible indictment of his times can 
only have a reflex in some circumstances akin to political and social 
neglect, ill health, and bereavement, all of which are proved in the 
environment of Lord Chesterfield. He was, doubtless, supported by 
the extraordinary success of the Junian Letters ; and this, joined to 
his brilliant talents, is sufficient to account for the Miltonic resolu- 
tion with which he persevered in his Samson-like task. The Letters 
of Junius may not unfairly be compared to Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes. Tooke, an able writer, regarded Junius as the imper- 
sonation of Tragedy. In many senses of the word Junius was a 
political Samson. His startling prediction that France and Spain 
would unite against England (etter 42) found a terrible fulfilment 
in the part those Powers played in the great drama which lost North 
America for ever to the English Crown. This prediction was one 
of the most remarkable in history. How little this was anticipated 
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in England may be inferred from Dr. Johnson’s declaration that 
national honour had not sunk so low as to admit of France and 
Spain aiding the Americans. 

It only remains to call attention to the remarkable story noticed 
by Mr. C. W. Dilke in the Atheneum, February 25,1860. The occa- 
sion of the article was a review of the Bibliographer’s Manual of 
English Literature by H. G. Bohn. The author, the well-known 
bookseller, there relates that among the manuscripts of the last Earl 
of Holdernesse he saw an unpublished letter of Junius, under the 
nom de guerre of Lucius. He also found that Lord Chesterfield and 
Sir W. Draper were among the correspondents of the last Earl of 
Holdernesse. There is, indeed, a bathos in the fact that Junius and 
Draper were revealing their secrets to the same person. It has never 
been ascertained that this letter, signed Lucius, and addressed to the 
Duke of Grafton, can be more closely connected with the Earl of 
Chesterfield than that he was a correspondent of the same person as 
Junius, and a confidential correspondent, it may be added. But this 
of itself is a circumstance of great interest. And this letter, signed 
Lucius, began with the words: “ A long retirement from the world of 
politics may perhaps have rendered—.” This points to the oft- 
repeated conclusion that Junius was a man of advanced age, and in 
more respects than one in the position of Lord Chesterfield, All 
that can be said is this story is eminently consistent with the Ches- 
terfield-J anius hypothesis, if it does not confirm it. The last Earl of 
Holdernesse had much in common with Lord Chesterfield. Both were 
opposed to Walpole, and of both it is known that Walpole had much 
the same estimate. Both Lords Chesterfield and Holdernesse had 
held the same high diplomatic position of Ambassador at the Hague. 
Both had joined the Administration of the Duke of Newcastle. If 
Lord Chesterfield was Junius, therefore, he might have confided in 
Lord Holdernesse, None of the other correspondents of the Earl 
of Holdernesse, according to Bohn, have been suspected of being 
Junius except Lord G. Sackville. But that Sackville was Junius is 
very improbable. This is the last Junius rumour that was noticed 
by that most minute critic, Mr. C. W. Dilke. Bohn’s inspection of 
the Earl of Holdernesse’s library took place in 1850. Unfortunately 
more cannot be said, as his inspection did not lead to a purchase, 
though he offered £1000, of which one-half was for some papers 
marked ‘“ most secret,” that Bohn believed to be the lost links of 
Junius. In answer to this supposition of Chesterfield’s having 
written the Letters of Junius with the aid of an amanuensis, it may 
be said that it is inconsistent with his own declaration : “I am the sole 
repository of my secret, and it shall die with me.” But this decla- 
ration has never been taken literally. The secret of Junius, on 
excellent evidence, has been known. ‘The statements of Pitt and 


Grenville are proofs of it. 
N. W. Sistey, B.A., LL.M. 








THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM AND HOW TO 
SOLVE IT. 


Ir seems preposterous in this age of superfluous women that the 
servant difficulty should exist at all. That it does exist, and to an 
extent imperilling to the welfare of our household gods, nay, to the 
maintenance of homelife altogether as we now understand the term, 
is, I fear, painfully self-evident. If any among us have hitherto 
been exempt from the cold contact of this experience, a chat with 
one’s acquaintance, or the perusal of the advertisement column of 
any newspaper, will put the matter beyond doubt, and prove it to 
lie beyond any powers I may possess of exaggeration. 

Thousands of women crying in vain for employment! 

Thousands of housewives pleading in vain for assistants to lighten 
the tasks that burden their shoulders so heavily ! 

On the one side supply and no demand; on the other hand 
demand and no supply! 

There is a discrepancy somewhere; it is the work of the reformer 
to discover and remedy such discrepancies. 

If that excellent class of persons would put the same amount of 
energy into their own business that they waste in undoing the 
attempts of other people in the same direction, what progress the 
world might make in less than half-time! But the Reformer of 
to-day is apt to confuse his mission with that of the busybody, he 
prefers picking holes to patching them. Of course the work is 
easier and pleasanter, as it involves no sort of responsibility. So 
the most crying needs go crying on, and are like to continue doing 
so, until . Since Providence helps those who help themselves, 
it is the sufferers who will have to find their own remedy. 

The first question that suggests itself to a rational mind is 
whether the requirements of the one class present any insuperable 
barrier to fulfilment, or whether the demands of the other exceed the 
means or the liberality of the average householder. 

A casual sarvey of the existing state of affairs exhibits no great 
discrepancy between what is offered upon the one hand and asked 
upon the other. 

“JT am not particular,” says the British employer, ‘‘as to the 
cooking of my meals; it is a matter for congratulation when I car 
get them cooked at all.” “ Dust,” ejaculates the British housewife, 
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“ may have been a grievance in the days of our grandmothers; for 
my part, I am thankful enough when I have not to carry up the 
coals.” We have given up asking for servants who are efficient in 
their duties; we are satisfied, nay, grateful, for the co-operation of 
any respectable person who offers to do menial work at all. Add to 
this standard of household requirements the fact that the rate of 
wage demanded by the female middle-class domestic, though higher 
than before the days of emancipation, stands comparatively low in 
the scale of the labour market. Subtract this from the statement 
already proved to satisfaction, that there are regiments of women 
ready to do the most arduous work at the minimum wage that may 
suffice to ward off starvation, and whole battalions of housekeepers 
in desperate straits for want of their services, and remains the vexed 
problem. 

It requires no master of logic to draw the inference that some 
discrepancy must exist between what is required and what is offered, 
not at first sight visible to the naked eye. That organ, I fear, still 
boasts much of the imperfection attributed to it in the Sacred Page, 
and its peculiar blemish is never more apparent than when it 
attempts to take a sideways squint at the shortcomings of another’s 
point of view. Nothing blinds a man so much as bias, and bias has 
been well rubbed into us from infancy: not an eye escapes some 
splinter of the beam. The traditions of our forefathers, so we 
designate the limitations it imposes upon our understanding. 
Reader, I ask that you will follow me in the effort to slide the sight 
as far as may be out of the range of the beam, that we may dis- 
cover: Firstly, where the discrepancy lies ; secondly, what may be 
its cause ; and thirdly, the best means to fill the gap up and supply 
the need. To start with, we must have the housewife up again for 
cross-examination. 

The procedure may be a little tedious and involve some reiteration, 
but so, remember, does a court of law. 

“ You have admitted that want of skill or knowledge on the part 
of those in your employ is no bar to your engaging and retaining 
them in your service.” 

“‘T have no alternative. I should be only too delighted even to 
hear of a most incapable person who . 

‘“‘ Are wages demanded by servants at this latter end of the nine- 
teenth century more than you can reasonably afford ? ” 

“‘T was about to assert, when you interrupted me, that I would 
give twice the amount I have ever been asked to the most untutored 
young person who is respectable.” 

“ And what is your definition, madam, of what is respectable ? ” 

At this the British matron bristles up and gathers her injured 
dignity in ample folds about her. ‘‘ Need you ask?” her attitude 
bespeaks plainly. 

VoL. 152,.—No, 1. E 
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And this is the crux of the whole question! A young woman, 
before she is permitted to undertake a fresh situation, must be 
certified as beyond doubt respectable. By what means? Through 
detective agencies, fallible like most human institutions? in the 
County Court, where magistrates sometimes have proof to offer in 
support of their decisions ? 

By none of these? Surely so sacred a thing as reputation should 
rest upon a higher basis! On what depends it, then ? 

Upon the bare assertion of her last employer, who may be 
actuated by malice, blinded by rage that magnifies a molehill of indis- 
cretion into a mountain of transgression, moved by passing annoy- 
ance or a sense of injury, or induced by the best motives, perhaps, 
to form a wrong judgment. A hasty word, spoken in a moment’s 
irritation, may rankle in a bitter mind until a fair estimate of the 
unlucky one who gave it utterance becomes impossible ; a harmless 
act of folly, to which young and old alike are sometimes prone, is 
conjured by a suspicious and imaginative brain into the guilt that 
damns ! 

Small wonder, then, that many respectable girls shrink from 
having their reputations so carelessly bandied, when they see their 
friends, as innocent maybe as themselves, dismissed characterless 
and compelled to seek employment as best they can; to be driven, 
perhaps, astray by the unaccustomed contact with evil, or by the 
lowered estimate of those around them. While treading on 
dangerous and disputed ground, it might be as well to proceed a 
little further and inquire whether, since the frailties of our nature are 
well known—we being, of course, aware that some of our maids are 
giddy and others addicted to petty larceny—it would be quite outside 
the limits of possibility for the fire of our moral indignation to burn 
itself out before it has altogether consumed our pity for those 
unfortunates whose sin, to use familiar phraseology, has found 
them out. 

Dive deep into the recesses of your mind, housewife, and recall 
Mary, now wandering homeless in the streets for want of a character ; 
think of the years of peace and plenty you enjoyed while she was in 
your service. Why, housekeeping was a pleasure then, and what a 
conscientious and reliable cook she made! think how long it is since 
you have eaten a meal that was even palatable. 

Do you never in your wicked moments feel disposed to do violence 
to your sense of duty, and answer her last frenzied appeal to give 
her “one more chance ” ? 

f Do you ever ponder carefully over the words: “ Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us” ? 

And Jane, who was the means of bringing the children safely 
through those bad attacks of scarlet fever, sitting up with them 
night after night, soothing them with unwearying patience and 
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solicitude. Do you really believe that one false step of hers has had 
the effect of changing her entire nature, her genial unvarying 
temper, her amiable and trusting, alas! too trusting openheartedness ? 
Do you think that one unhappy slip justifies you in blotting out all 
sense of gratitude for those long years of faithful service ? 

As I have already reminded you, as a pious woman you pray 
nightly to be forgiven your sins. ‘T'o what purpose, if you hold the 
faith that God grants to each of us but one chance of heaven ? 

“Oh, the minor morals are another thing! Of course God 
judges of them differently.” 

“ Has it never occurred to you, ma’am, that perhaps His category 
of them is different, too, from yours?” 

But the housewife—being, as indeed she should, a person of 
resources—has yet an answer ready. “Of course I feel sorry for 
them ; but such severity is necessary for the good of the community.” 

And what benefit to the community, pray, is it that lonely outcasts 
should pace the streets of this smiling earth of ours with the despair 
of their future carved in their wasting features? What end of 
society does it serve that they should be denied a chance of proving 
their penitence, and obtaining through their fellow-creatures the 
pardon God has promised for all of us? Nay, would it not be an 
inestimable boon to the community if the sinful and sorrowful in our 
towns and cities, ay, and in our villages as well, were granted an 
opportunity to right themselves under the shelter of a home ? 

Just pause to consider, housewives, the trouble it would spare 
you. It is the narrowness of your selection that has created the 
difficulty. If you could contrive to temper your care for the good 
of the community with a little mercy for yourselves as for others, 
how many a household that has been bereaved of the order and 
comfort that formerly prevailed would be blessed again with the 
luxury of good attendance! how many a lonely and desolate one 
would be raised from a lot of degradation to her natural avocation 
as cook or housemaid! Many a skilled worker has fallen into the 
ranks of the outcast, who would put to shame in many respects the 
young person who has no qualifications for service beyond her 
unexceptionable character, which does not prevent her from taking 
advantage in every way of the power she wields as one of a species 
that is rapidly becoming as extinct as the phoenix. 

There was once a maxim, a heathen one no doubt, to the effect 
that experience teaches wisdom, and that even a lapse from virtue 
has its lesson by which one may profit, if so minded. Only, under 
existing circumstances, it seems as if punishment would defeat its 
own ends by excluding from its luckless victim all hope of restora- 
tion. 

What would be the state of affairs if men under employment 
were subject to one tithe of the moral strictures that Society enforces 
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upon women? if imprisonment under the laws of our land, for 
instance, or liability to punishment for their infringement, were to 
debar them for ever from being re-admitted to those avocations they 
have been compelled to quit temporarily ? 

The result would be the same dearth of employés in the work- 
shop and office as exists in our homes, a general falling off of skilled 
workmen—-not a mere standstill, but a reaction in the world of 
commerce, Again I see the conventional matron stiffen out con- 
temptuously. 

“The lives of men and women admit of no comparison.” 

Perhaps not, but this is a new age, and new ideas are daily 
pushing into existence. And now that men and women are 
competing side by side in the labour market, and are being com- 
pared daily, as time goes on they will come to be measured from 
the same standpoint. 

The world, by which I mean the cluster of units that compose it, 
is making a mighty effort towards progress. Like the crowd at the 
pit of a theatre, men are hurrying and jostling aside all those that 
hinder and obstruct them; the young to the fore, thrusting back 
the opinions and prejudices of their fathers in the eagerness for the 
brilliant spectacle that is hidden by the curtain of to-day. 

And they who refuse to move with the times must expect to have 
their toes trodden on. And so, housewife, the choice is before you, 
to wait until you are pushed forward by main force, or to move 
amicably along with the rest of mankind; setting your face to 
conditions of being that are not obliged to be mischievous because 
untried, 

Only I counsel you, before deciding finally upon war to the knife 
against such innovations, to consider whether the painful and 
arduous course of resistance is, in the first place, Just ; in the second 
place, Politic; and thirdly, in accordance with your profession of 
Christian Charity ! 

ALLAN OGILVIE. 





“THE AWAKENING OF WOMAN.” 


OsE of the most remarkable books published last month is the latest 
contribution to the literature of the ‘‘ woman question,” entitled by 
its author, Frances Swiney, The Awakening of Women, or Woman’s 
Part in Evolution, and dedicated by her ‘‘ to the few millions of 
women who think, and to the many millions who do not.” 

It is emphatically a book written by a woman for women, and 
calculated to rouse in them a “keener perception of the true and 
holy responsibilities of womanhood.” It may none the less be read 
with great profit by every earnest-minded man desirous of compre- 
hending the inner meaning of the “ woman movement.” Every such 
person, however much he may differ on special points, will find ample 
material for searching thought in each of its 300 suggestive pages. 

The book is, in fact, a cogent and comprehensive plea for the full 
enfranchisement of woman, understanding that phrase in its widest 
possible sense. Only under conditions of perfect freedom can she 
worthily discharge her holy functions of motherhood, whether to the 
individual child or to the race, 

Mrs, Swiney emphatically denounces the fallacy that woman is 
the inferior being. ‘She affirms, as to her physical organisation, 
that 


“throughout the whole scheme of living organisms we find the female 
organs have had bestowed upon them the largest amount of mechanism, of 
contrivance, of adaptability, of efficiency. They are, moreover, the most 
carefully protected, take the longest in the embryo form to develop, and 
in maturity are endowed with a superabundance of vitality.” 


She declares truly that 


“woman undoubtedly possesses recuperative powers far in excess of man ; 
her vitality is greater, her retention of memory more lasting; and in the 
retainment of the outward ornaments of the body, as hair, teeth, bright- 
ness of the eyes, preservation of sight, redness of the lips, and general 
healthiness of skin, she has vastly the superiority over man, reaching often 
a good old age in full possession of these munificent gifts of nature.” 


Later on she dwells on woman’s proved greater longevity, alleging 
that 


“this remarkable advantage on the part of the female sex—and a consider- 
able advantage we must admit it to be, when we consider that there are 
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nearly 5 per cent. more males born than females, and only one-third as 
many living at the end of a century—is mainly due to the fact that 
women, as a class, lead more quiet and regular lives than men; indulging 
in fewer vices and forms of dissipation, and contracting fewer bad habits 
than the majority of men, who early in life frequently sap their vitality by 
excesses of various kinds, and thus lessen their chances of surviving under 
any great physical or mental strain. Virtue in woman certainly brings 
with it the divinely promised reward of longevity. 

“The poet, therefore, when he depicted, in immortal verse, the aspect of 
the world in the day of doom, should have made the solitary spectator of 
the cataclysm the last woman, instead of the last man!” 


Our author affirms further that woman’s patient endurance of pain 
is a psychic quality, and not a merely physical one, much less any 
evidence of lower sensibilities. 


“Tn continuance of this fruitful subject for thought and observation, 
we may proceed to study the mooted question, whether woman’s acknow- 
ledged patience under suffering is due to a greater amount of fortitude 
than men possess, or to an insensibility to pain. Both arguments have 
warm supporters ; but to my mind both views of the subject are partly 
true and conformable to fact and to reason. The heritage of moral 
courage through countless ages of suffering has evolved simultaneously in 
woman a corresponding disregard of physical pain. The continuous wear 
and tear of life, the pangs of childbirth, the cares of maternity, sleepless 
nights and anxious days have ultimately produced in women a strength of 
nervejand a passive endurance that enable them to bear severe operations 
and the agonies of disease with a calmness and fortitude unexampled 
among men. They are in a certain degree insensible to pain, for they 
possess the supreme faculty of diverting the mind from the contemplation 
of the ills of the body.” 


She claims, moreover, that 


‘women are, organically, more independent and individualistic than men, 
fn the brute creation it is the weaker animals that herd together ; the 
higher the evolution the more prevalent are small groups or single pairs. 
So among mankind the higher the race, and the greater the civilisation, 
the more independent does the female become, and unable to realise the 
necessity for unity of action. Men have had from the earliest ages that 
strong tendency towards community of interests, which has aided in so 
great a degree towards the formation of society and the advance of civilised 
life. Co-operation is a distinctive masculine characteristic. Women, on 
the contrary, have been content to work for their own hand, or for the few 
who are dear to them, irrespective of the good of the community at large. 
As Jean Paul remarks: ‘Women, though they have the warmest hearts, 
are no citizens of the world, scarcely citizens of a town or village, but only 
of their own home.’ 

“Thus, while men have been occupied with the organisation and 
advance of the community, women have been forming the characters of 
the units who make up the community, and have been, as a rule, supinely 
indifferent to all that lay beyond their doors. 

“This feminine idiosyncracy bears out my argument that woman is the 
higher evolution, and feels within herself an inherent capacity to live, 
think, act, and decide alone, until such moment arrives, as it does with 
most women’s lives, when self must be lost in love, and individual will in 
the sacrifice of surrender.” 
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In demanding for women a just position in marriage and as 
mothers, she tells us 


“The romance of marriage will not be lost when its solemn obligations 
are undertaken with fuller knowledge and maturer judgment ; for beauty 
and love penetrate the inmost sanctuary of the soul, where every lover 
enshrines the beloved object in a mist of idealism, exquisite and 
intangible. 

“Moreover, in the future, marriage will gain immeasurably by raising 
womanhood to the pedestal of that ideal, which from the earliest ages has 
been kept pure and inviolate in the heart of mankind. For, in the gradual 
evolution of social life, it is certain that, without any violent revolution, 
the equality of the sexes will be assured ; but it will not be an equality of 
the same parts, but an equality in power of different forces, united for the 
attainment of a common ideal. 

“ A nobler purpose will be the incentive to the matrimonial bond ; for 
the aim set before mankind is a high one, viz., the perfection of the 
universe, and of the human race in particular. Man and woman, there- 
fore, in an ideal marriage, will co-operate as the complement of the other 
towards this end; each bringing out the best that is in the other; each 
generously acknowledging a superiority in the distinctive and individual 
capacities of the different sexes, so that truly each will be inter-dependent 
in all the relations of family, social, and political life.” 


Of woman as the mother, she affirms: 


“Nothing demonstrates more clearly the limited perceptions of men, 
their egotistical superficiality and crude generalisation of physical and 
mental sensibility to pain, than the unsympathetic callous indifference 
with which the majority of the male sex regard the pangs of maternity 
and the travail of childbirth. The inconsistency is the more apparent 
when one considers it has been amply proved that men, as a rule, cannot 
endure extreme pain of any kind with the same amount of fortitude and 
patience as women ; and undoubtedly, were they called upon to suffer for 
the reproduction of the species one-quarter of the agony that falls to 
woman’s share, the extinction of mankind within an appreciable period 
would be an accomplished fact. ... It is only as men recognise the 
supreme unselfishness and sublime abnegation of motherhood, that they 
will themselves rise to a higher plane of ethical evolution, and emerge 
from self-centred masculine individualism to the far loftier discipline of a 
tender sympathetic Altruism... . 

“Pain has been in truth woman’s greatest teacher, to render her perfect 
through suffering, and capable of fulfilling her mission on earth as the 
maker of men. That first and last is woman’s true vocation, the part 
she has pre-eminently to play in the history of mankind. And up to now, 
how has she performed it? Granted she has produced many specimens of 
splendid animals, noble in mien, mighty in intellent, vigorousin physique ; 
but of men, in the full acceptation of the word, very few. 

“Slowly she is beginning to learn the science of life—to grasp, with an 
understanding spirit, the vast significance of maternity ; what potential 
effects its responsibilities imply; and how the duties of the mother to 
her offspring begin not in the cradle, but in the first form of the embryo 
existence.” 


Speaking of the larger motherhood, she urges : 


‘“* Above all, let no woman be fearful of being dubbed an enthusiast, as 
she instils into her pupils the belief that ‘infinite aspirations whisper to 
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us of a state in which they shall attain fulfilment.’ Enthusiasm is never 
in vain. It may be called the life-germ, the vital spark, of progress. The 
dreams of the enthusiast and the visions of the seer in one age are the 
underlying principles and the accomplished facts of the next. The 
enthusiast is ever in advance of the time, and has to leave unsolved in the 
lap of the gods the answer to his earnest searchings after the truth; but 
the match has been struck, and the latent fire in other souls will burst into 
vivifying flame in the coming destinies of mankind. For if the divine 
inspiration to follow a sublime ideal enters the heart of only one member 
of the human race, its consummation is assured in the womb of the future. 
It is a ray proceeding from the lodestar of human existences, and sooner 
or later mankind will walk in its light. For it is the supreme prerogative 
of humanity, that the idea, preceding action maybe by eons, is the gage 
thrown into life’s arena to be won ultimately in the long hereafter by the 
sons of men.” 


Two interesting chapters are devoted to the work of woman in 
the past, and to her work in the present and future. These embody 
the story of the long-drawn-out suffering of women from unjust 
laws and evil social customs. But Mrs. Swiney presages the glorious 
fature to which the woman movement tends, and which it will bring 
into being : 


“‘ Woman’s mission is to the world; her teaching is for man; her work 
is for eternity, be it for good or for evil. The child of the future will be 
of her making, and its evolution will be the outcome of the divine law of 
love, the love that casteth out fear and bringeth peace. 

““¢ What and if I should send my message by a woman or a child, shall 
truth be less welcome because the bearer is despised? Is it the mouth 
that speaks or the word that is spoken that is eternal ?’ 

‘‘The fate of mankind, in truth, lies in the hand of a little child. In the 
new motherhood and fatherhood of a race awake to the supreme responsi- 
bilities of the distinctive functions of man and woman, the sublime allegory 
of the earthly paradise will be fulfilled. The lower animal instincts and 
passions of man will be held under control and ultimately eliminated, when 
‘the great chastity of paternity, to match the great chastity of maternity,’ 
will have brought the ideal union of the sexes to its consummation. Side 
by side, co-equal, in a holy bond of sympathy and love, shall walk down 
life’s pathways the New Adam and the New Eve, and ‘a little child shall 
lead them.’” 

IGNota. 





ON SOME FRENCH APPiiECIATIONS OF 
THE ANGLO-SAXON GENIUS. 


A seErizs of brilliant French writings has, within the last few years, 
put into interesting juxtaposition the respective characteristics of 
English and French social conditions. It has been done with all 
the French skill in pointing contrasts, with all the French penetra- 
tion in disentangling causes, and with that luminosity which consists 
in passing by the obscure, in disdaining the inexplicable, and in 
drawing into order the confused medley of phenomena, in obedience 
to the magnetism of forms. 

The occasions of these appreciations are very diverse. M. Vacher 
de Lapouges,’ in the development of his grim doctrines of social 
selection, finds the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon races in vitality, 
vigour, and capacity for expansion to be, everywhere, a happy con- 
firmation of his ethnological creed. The discovery of the principle 
of selection, to quote his metaphor, gives life to the doctrine of 
evolution, as the fire of the goddess to Pygmalion’s statue, and in 
the history of England it is strikingly shown that the factor of 
selection in race is all-important, and that the geographical factor, 
and the agents of transmutation, such as edacation, are of small 
effect by comparison. It is here that we see how inevitable is the 
law that the best representative of the Aryan type and genius, 
namely, the fair dolichocephalic type, must dominate the world, so 
long as it is not enfeebled by intermixture with alien elements. 
There is no degeneration of a race, whilst yet the race itself is pure. 
The splendid fortunes of the British Isles are due to this singular 
chance, that the bracycephalic races have never taken root there. 
If this privileged land should cease to remain in the power of the 
pure Aryans—and this, if we rightly understand M. de Lapouges, 
may happen whilst we are all unaware, the strange element stealing 
in as a thief in the night—it will follow the common lot. When 
this takes place, however, it will not be correct to speak of the 
degeneration of the English people, but to say, ‘‘it has lived!” 
The history of France, on the other hand, illustrates, to this author’s 
entire and mournful satisfaction, the thesis that a people need 
preserve no identity through different centuries of its life. 

There is a ceaseless eddying motion in the elements of a people, 

1 Les Selections Sociales, 1896. 
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as in those of an organism. Whilst preserving the same name, the 
same geographical position and civilisation, it may vary profoundly 
in race and character, at different epochs of its history exhibit 
another genius, behave in a totally different manner—to paraphrase 
the development of the writer’s view. We have thus a sufficient reason 
given for the unexpected shocks, the amazingly swift transforma- 
tions, tragic and ludicrous, of French history. In the great Revolu- 
tion, pre-eminently, we are to see the passing of power from one 
race to another. It was characterised by the dispersion and even 
destruction of what is termed by M. de Lapouges and his school 
the personnel eugénique, the greatest calamity that has ever fallen 
upon France. Concomitantly with the rapid increase of the bracy- 
cephalic element, the sway of things has been transferred to the 
hands of the bourgeoisie, and, according to M. de Lapouges, the 
result is a progress towards anarchy. It is false, he holds, to speak 
of a people as old, or to say that it succumbs under civilisation ; the 
truth is that selection has eliminated those ethnic elements which 
furnished character. In France there remains, indeed, an intellectual 
population, but with the instinct of servitude, not of rule. In 
servitium ruunt, the secret of much that seems inexplicable in the 
movements of the modern French, and of which the Anglo-Saxon 
would be incapable, is the imperative, disquieting need of a master. 
So powerful is this need that a certain dominance is being gradually 
won by the Jews, the people in the midst of the French possessed 
of some aristocratic elements of character. 

M. de Lapouges’ book is strictly scientific. He analyses coldly 
the factors of corruption in his own people, as being the most start- 
ling example to hand. He looks upon France as already dead, for 
the history of a people is reduced to that of its eugenic elements, 
and the end really comes with the exhaustion of the capital of 
eugenism, though so long as an exterior shock does not supervene, 
as happened in the case of the decaying Roman Empire, the 
organism may mortify in peace. The patriotism he betrays is for 
the Aryan civilisation, his emotion is aroused by the thought of the 
irresistible forces under which it will disappear. For he is driven 
by his theories to the conclusion that the glorious future of the 
Utopists is reserved for the mediocre races, after the resources of 
will and intelligence have been used up in the struggles of progress. 
To summarise the passage in which he rises to pathos—the sciences 
from which so much had been hoped are furies, unanimous in 
pointing to the abyss of nothingness into which will pass thought 
itself, with the thinking being. 

Clearly not much counsel for the futv~e can be based on such a 
conclusion. It is hardly worth while to show France how she may 
preserve a little longer the appearance of vitality ; it is, perhaps, 
dangerous to warn England and North America, to-day the “hearths 
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of civilisation,” against the infiltration of the destructive elements, 
since it is in general ignorance of the laws of selection that the Anglo- 
Saxons have, so far, gained and preserved greatness, and the opera- 
tion of ethnic laws, though so sure in M. de Lapouges’ view, is still, 
apparently, obscure, and difficult to trace. The first measure, for 
instance, that suggests itself to the reader, impressed by the fatal 
effects of this insidious poison of racial intermixture, as here revealed, 
would be some check upon the freedom of aliens. And yet the 
greatness of England, like the rise, at least, to greatness, of Athens, 
has been concomitant with the policy of hospitality to immigrants. 
M. de Lapouges suggests that the vast exodus from England, 
12,000,000 emigrants having gone out this century—a movement 
which unquestionably proceeds out of the soul of the people— 
threatens, perhaps, the power of the race, the chief danger being the 
slow infiltration of lower racial elements. 

In order to see the Anglo-Saxon looming equally large and for- 
midable in the conceptions of schools of a very different spirit and 
method, we may turn to M. Edouard Demolins and M. Max Leclerc. 
The object the former sets before himself! is to discover the secret 
of the English expansion and powerful civilisation, “a question,” he 
says, “of life and death for us and our sons.” Chief representative 
of the students of ‘La Science Sociale,” he sets out to find what 
springs are lacking in that great society of France, which seems to 
be flagging, which no longer plays on the stage of civilisation 
the part which ali nations look to it to play. He does not doubt 
that these springs may be supplied, though he is not unconscious of 
the difficulty. In spite of the history of parliamentary institutions 
in France, he seems to hold that the web, spun out of the inner life 
and genius of one people, may be reproduced by another, whilst 
retaining its own life, preserving its own genius. He goes out, 
therefore, to see what there is in the English system, the adoption 
of which may restore and transform France. This is not the view taken 
by the Belgian M. Saroléa’ in his picturesque eulogy of English self- 
government. “TI have full confidence in your future, but I distrust 
a little the servile imitation of your manners and institutions. We 
do not imitate your institutions, because we do not imitate the English, 
because we do not copy your climate, nor carry over here your fogs.” 
In like manner Dr. L, Wiese expressed himself in 1896. ‘As soon 
as it is recognised that the preliminary to all the pedagogic wisdom 
of the English lies in their more or less public life, and the history 
of their political institutions, nothing more can be said about imita- 
tion or transplanting.”* But it would be, perhaps, unjust to attri- 
bute to M. Demolins the scheme of introducing only secondary 

1 A quoi tient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons? 1897. 
a Question Sociale en Angleterre, et le Socialism Municipal, Lettre a M. F. Harrison, 


* Englische Erziehung. 
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conditions of the English social organism into France. So deep 
down does he go, in his statement and suggestions, as to the 
required modifications of French life, that M. Jules Lemaitre,’ in an 
endeavour to define the reforms demanded by M. Demolins, begin-. 
ning with the suppression of the University, the State schools, and 
the undoing of the administrative work of the Revolution and the 
first Empire, rises to the necessity of suppressing the “ moral obliga- 
tion of revenge,” nay, the fact itself of defeat. And, after all, this 
would not be enough. ‘“ We must change our soul. . . . And how 
are we to infuse will and energy there where they are not, or to 
transform a poor devil of a Latin or Celt into a fine Anglo-Saxon 
ogre?” By this soul which must be changed, M. Lemaitre probably 
means the primal tendency of society in the type of race to which 
the French belong, characterised by M. Demolins as the “com- 
munistic formation,” in contrast to the ‘ particularist formation ” of 
the Anglo-Saxon society. His whole book is, in fact, an amplifica- 
tion of all that is involved in this basal distinction, the wide effect 
on political life and institutions, educational methods, enterprise and 
individual disposition which follows from the determination, com- 
munistic or particularist. ‘The desiderata for a progressive people 
being the instincts of self-government, self-reliance, the spirit of 
initiative, general amongst its members, all these are favoured by the 
institutions a particularist society naturally creates for itself, whilst 
the habits of a communistic people, dependence on the family, the 
tribe or class, the State, are all hostile to the growth of these qualities. 
But M. Demolins does not, after the manner of M. de Lapouges, 
make these two main social tendencies ultimate and essential pro- 
perties of ethnological types; he does not resolve his causes into the 
unalterable and original condition of race. He has observed the 
Scotchman and Irishman in England and America, modifying their 
social characteristics, approximating to the Anglo-Saxon type; he 
believes it possible by changes in institutions, and especially educa- 
tion, to arrest the advance of decay. In this he is encouraged by 
symptoms in France, as, for instance, the disappointment as to the 
educational system, the encouragement of colonisation, the growing 
discredit of politics and politicians, the reaction of feeling against 
militarism. 

Not less practical are the designs of M. Leclerc in his work on 
English education, but the subject of his attention and the action he 
recommends are more simple in character. Sent, as M. Boutmy 
explains in his Preface, on a voyage of discovery as to the sources of 
Anglo-Saxon pre-eminence, the centre of his investigation is, 
education assumed to be the engine all-powerful in the construction 


1 Figaro, May 14, 1897. Quoted in Appendix to second edition of M. Demolins’ 
work. 
2 L’ Educ ation des classes moyennes et dirigeantes en Angleterre. 1894, 
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of character. The function of education, in his view, is nothing less 
than the creation of a personality. To produce the ‘ healthy 
animal ” of Herbert Spencer is the task of physical education ; to set 
within this fitting frame a strongly marked character, an upright 
and independent soul, is the part of moral education, as understood 
in England, and the two great agents are exercise and the tutorial 
system. We began with M. de Lapouge’s conception of the change- 
less destiny of the victorious race, which none may share who has 
not in his composition the “ golden ” element, to speak Platonically, 
though this all-important ethnic quality—-and here, again, he is 
whimsically Platonic—may appear in a stray member of some less- 
gifted people, through the working of subtle laws which we can 
hardly follow in their intricate action. 

We went on to M. Demolins’ vision of the path to triumph along 
which march the societies of the particularist formation, and 
which may perhaps be entered by groups less favoured by nature, 
through a very strait way and narrow gate, if they can extinguish 
their primal social tendencies. With M. Leclerc we reach an idea 
determined by simple and, as it seems, absolute trust in education taken 
alone. Completely opposed to the system on which the English 
moral character thrives, with so bewildering an exuberance, is that 
in which the French bowrgeoisie of to-day was brought up, characterised 
on the one hand by neglect of physical needs, on the other by 
instillation of the principle that it is the first duty of the young to 
be submissive. The salient feature of the French educational course, 
in M. Leclerc’s eyes, is the total contradiction between the pedagogic 
and political systems. In those “ prisons, the internats”—sharply 
contrasted with the English public schoolmaster’s house, to which 
the tutorial system gives a soul, and important elements of a hone— 
an atrophy of the will is produced, the worst preparation for 
democratic liberty. The author seems, therefore, to accept as 
satisfactory the political institutions of France, and to aim at 
bringing the educational methods into greater harmony with these. 
In the symphony of France, some of the instruments, as it appears, 
are fitted to play their parts well, were it not for the jarring discords 
of the rest. M. Leclerc’s position is thus signified. The error did 
not lie in his view, as in that of Mr. Bodley, in the forced imitation 
of a system, devised by and for the spirit of another nation, and in 
and through its peculiar history. It lay rather in the fact that 
the imitation was insufficient, which set up the constitutional forms, 
and took no precautions to infuse the character required in the 
people who were to live under and apply those forms. The 
educative system of Bonaparte, devised with a view to perpetuate the 
reign of despotism, continues to be imposed on free citizens, having 
endured through all the changes of the Constitution that have taken 
place since its inauguration, These criticisms reveal to us that the 
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paradox of education in France is the reverse of the paradox of our 
own system. ‘The action of the French State on school and college 
appears to M. Leclerc “ invasive, imperious, inquisitive” by the side 
of the attitude of the English Government, which, in his view—open 
perhaps to criticism—follows the initiative of private individuals and 
associations, counsels also and suggests, but does not impose from 
above. 

The State has nevertheless, in spite of, or more truly because of, 
this very anxiety and interference, miserably and completely failed 
to prepare its children for the larger life to which it would call them, 
and the entrance into which ought to be the finest continuance of 
their education and the most powerfully illuminating. The English 
paradox has been often commented on, it has frequently excited the 
perplexment and ironical admiration of French critics. We have 
ourselves been prone to put on sackcloth and ashes because of it, 
until the spectacle of our neighbours, examining enviously this paradox 
throught elescopes and microscopes of the mind, has brought us to 
see it in a different light. There is what M, Boutmy' terms an 
impropriety in English education, an absence of relation between the 
studies at school and the business of life. Nor have the individuals, 
and bodies of individuals, who set up the many institutions, the 
variety of which, at first sight, strikes the stranger as chaotic, made 
it, speaking generally, a definite aim to produce citizens of a demo- 
cratic State. But the result has come about, proceeding as it seems 
out of this very fact of abstention, which has secured for the genius 
of the people freedom to fabricate for itself, through the instrumenta- 
tion of individuals, the framework of its life, political and educational. 

The contradiction had appeared to ourselves to be one between the 
scheme of education and the demands of life. Transfigured by the 
more searching and appreciative inspection of the French intellect, 
it shows itself as a contradiction between the external aspect of 
education and the fine effects it produces in the rich harvest of 
splendidly gifted men, who astonish the foreigner in almost every 
part of the globe by their simple conquests over untried difficulties. 
The explanation why the English have obtained such surprising 
results, with a programme of education, characterised by “insufficiency, 
incoherence, impropriety,” is, according to M. Boutmy, their grasp 
of the principle that ‘‘the end of education is not to obtain the 
maximum return whilst this education lasts, but to ensure the 
maximum return during the period that follows.” The paradox then 
ceases. Not the heart of our educational system, but only its outer 
aspect. is at discord with the reality of life. It is not those means 
which have some sort of likeness to the end—the study, for instance, 
of agriculture in Paris, for the youth who is to be a farmer—which 
are necessarily most cognate to the end. ‘To sum up, the goal, the 


1 Avent propos & L’ Education des classes moyennes et dirigeantes en Angleterre. 
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réAoc of education is, as the Greeks understood, to produce men 
rather than farmers, traders, lawyers, instruments of the social 
mechanism. But unto the essentially educated men all these 
characters may be added. 

M. Demolins shows us the German Emperor applying, or, as may 
be said, caricaturing the Aristotelian principle that the object of 
education is to fashion citizens meet for the character of the Consti- 
tution. The school has become, both in France and Germany, a fierce 
battle-ground, because of the idea that it was there that a particular 
political spirit could be impressed; but it is the Emperor William 
who has most emphatically treated it as a political instrument. If 
the school had done what was expected of it, as he said in his 
remarkable utterance on education,’ it ought before all to have 
entered upon a “duel with democracy.” The failure of these hopes 
is, in M. Demolins’ view, but part of the failure all along the line 
of the socialistic system, whether Imperial Prussian or Jacobin. 

Consideration of these and other French appreciations of the 
Anglo-Saxon genius give the impression which is, indeed, received 
from any true contact with modern French intellectual life, that self- 
consciousness is there taking, in reaction from well-known national 
tendencies, a form of self-criticism more acute than can be found 
elsewhere. To pass from the common newspaper world to the 
thinker’s study, from the streets of Paris to the judgment of a Vacher 
de Lapouges, is to pass from the triumph of Ja déesse France to the 
coroner’s inquest on the cause of her death. In the one we seem to 
have as self-evident truths the unquestioned superiority of France in 
the last exquisite refinements of civilisation, and the incarnation in 
England of all that is repulsive to a Frenchman. In the other the 
decay of the French and the magnificent vigour of the English life 
are little less than axioms. It is one of those dramatic contrasts 
that are more dexterously contrived by the French than by any other 
artists. But whatever breath of levity, whatever touch of delicate 
superciliousness may hang about this frank recognition of English 
realism, English consciousness of the brutal fact, and slowness to 
rise to the “ altitude of an illusion” (expression of J. A. Symonds), 
we must be grateful for the subtle analysis of English institutions 
which has followed on their own disillusionment. 

On the English, or, rather, on the pure Anglo-Saxon spirit—to 
which, amongst British racial elements, they usually confine their 
respect—they have reflected with an extraordinary sympathy, and 
the peculiar detachment that almost seems to belong to another age, 
rather than a contemporaneous nation. It rarely happens that 
the spirit of understanding of a generation, which is sometimes 
possessed by its child, is shown by a foreign people. It is the great 
good fortune of modern England to hear from France the judgment 

1 Quoted by M. Demolins, 
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her own posterity might express. If this proceeds largely from the 
intrepid and half-pathetic hope that what is good in her type of 
civilisation will bear transplanting, we may share this hope, though 
with less confidence. 

Some, indeed, among the more cautious French sociologists are 
suspicious of imitation, and recognise that it is the practical part of 
that dogmatism which assumes that the principle underlying one set 
of conditions can be applied to another totally different. Political 
principles cut off from the history in which they were embodied may 
be as dangerous as philosophical doctrines shorn from the conditions 
out of which they grew, and taken apart from the needs of the age 
to which they were an answer. When these doctrines and principles 
are rightly studied, it is not in the expectation of discovering what 
ideas of the past, or of other races, can be applied most successfully, 
now and here. The aim is rather to gain by the study and mastery 
of all theories and systems found at any time valuable, in the attitude 
of those who framed them, in the love, if possible, of those who had 
proved their worth, a certain uncramped and liberal spirit, through 
which the principle demanded by a new and untried crisis can be 
most quickly realised. The great French critic, M. Jules Lemaitre, 
suggested in his notice of M. Demolins’ book that the way of salvation 
for his people lay not in casting out root and branch its own virtues, 
for the sake of the more virile qualities it lacked, but in developing 
its own genius, and so advancing to the strength needed. ‘‘ Are we 
incapable of rising to Anglo-Saxon worth by means of the methods 
that belong to ourselves?” 

These numerous admissions of English force, and dissection of its 
sources, are, as has been argued, of immense value for Englishmen. 
There is in them, nevertheless, some disenchantment. There is a 
sting in our enjoyment of the French information that the future is 
ours, they are looking to us, and our civilisation must take the lead. 
In spite of national pride, in spite of daily disappointments in her 
history,we had, perhaps, amongst our rare illusions cherished the dream 
of a France with less imperfect ideals and conceptions of civilisation 
than we can often present to ourselves, with our prevailing attention 
to things expedient and global success. But here are the thinkers 
of France removing the star out of our firmament. We are shocked 
to find that some features we had thought common to Western civi- 
lisation must be peculiar to ourselves; we regret this splendid 
isolation. A detail of such a disappointment is furnished in M. 
Leclere’s chapter on the “‘ Journals of England,” on the whole a most 
attractive chapter, in which he happily compares the leading article 
to the ancient Greek chorus. We learn, for instance, that it is a 
thing admirable toa Frenchman that papers representing every shade 
of political principle should impartially report the Parliamentary 


debates. 
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Another illustrative detail is in M. Demolins’ charming account of 
the interior of an English farmhouse. We should have imagined 
that it would be no surprise to him, but the fulfilment of expectations 
generated in French life, to find here genuine hospitality and innate 
courtesy and refinement. 

In our reflections on these I'rench philosophies of English life and 
institutions, the judgments which are, perhaps, most calculated to 
give us pause are those concerned with socialism. It is pre-eminently 
' the anti-socialists who love to dwell on English customs, and through- 
out they seem much strengthened and recreated in their faith by 
their studies in English life. It is the self-government, the capacity for 
initiative in individual and social action, whether political, educational, 
or benevolent, which, as is insisted even ad nauseam by all the writers 
referred to, and many others, is at the root of the institutions and 
characteristics they praise. 

M. Leclerc seems to dream of a State less abstemious from inter- 
ference than the English, less tyrannical than the French; but his 
own book, and still more that of M. Demolins, shows in fact this 
ideal of the State, aiding, moderating, sometimes encouraging, 
approximated to by our Government. Great confidence in the 
English workman as able to work out his own salvation, and march 
through the battles of trade unionism to social peace, is characteristic 
of the majority of these critics. To the co-operation, discipline, and 
education of the labourers, the “ spontaneous formation in all spheres 
of groups ruled by the laws of their elective affinities,” M. Saroléa 
attributes the phenomena of calm and order amongst the great 
diversity of opinions expressed in all our assemblies. Because of 
these features, which would be, he asserts, impossible abroad, he pro- 
phesies that England will escape the fate threatening freedom of 
life, and even thought, on the Continent, and ultimately draw back 
to liberty other Western nations. 

The via media of M. Saroléa is the way of municipal government, 
through which, as it seems, at least ideally, we may look for the 
nearest reproduction now conceivable of the spirit of the old city- 
State, calling out in political life the energies of all its members. 
Finding the symbol of this in the County Council, he rises to a 
panegyric almost poetical of that body. 

We turn from a study of these interpretations of our common life 
with a sense of the inevitableness of our destiny, which it is, perhaps, 
the art of these nimble French and Belgian critics to give. M. 
Demolins endeavours to demonstrate that there is really nothing 
unalterable in the behaviour and institutions which French history 
has engendered, and that the tendencies of the race may be deflected. 
Whether he succeeds or not in this demonstration, there is at least no 
hint or suspicion that there is a turning-back possible for the Anglo- 
Saxon, who thus may surely seem to be that truly well-natured man 
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of Aristotle, to whom the ends that are really good are good also in 
appearance. ‘These writers leave us with a persuasion that we can 
only work in accordance with our own genius, and that, for instance, 
a type of socialism that proceeds from the Continent, suggested to 
other nations by their own experience, would not unmodified fit this 
people. If socialism should ever become a rule for England, it will 
be of a type not yet schematised, a type hardly named before it is 
fully developed. It will not be artificially forced from without, but 
created from within, after much trial and discipline of each part of 
the nation in local government. It would Le an idle task to attempt 
to forecast the exact way in which such an order might grow out of 
the Constitution ; but it is not impossible in the nature of societies 
that a free people should freely impose upon itself even this extensive 
law, as the outward expression of its inner liberty. 


H. D. OakELey. 





WOMAN'S DUTY. 


In the WESTMINSTER REVIEW I made the statement that society is 
what man makes it, and further went on to say that, if man would 
have society reformed, let him look to himself to do the work. 

While this paper is intended in no way as a refutation of that 
charge, I cannot feel that the article went far enough, and that it 
left much to be said from another point of view. 

Society 7s what man makes it, let who will say to the contrary; but 
it is also what woman Jeaves it, for in her hands lies the remedy. 
One by one, by slow degrees, our women are learning to cast off the 
shackles of a hampered and environed past, and are daring to take a 
stand. But there needs to come a regular upheaval—a movement 
in which every woman who loves her daughter, every woman who 
hopes to be a wife, every woman who is the mother of sons, shall 
take active and earnest part. While men see and know that the 
brilliant b/asé has as secure a foothold in the homes of our best 
matrons as has the upright, honest, and honourable young man, 
what is the inducement for a change of sentiment? While they 
know that what are regarded as enormities for a woman are glossed 
over as peccadillos in a man, what incentive is there for a general 
change of character and behaviour? While men know that on 
promises of future good behaviour they may marry a young, sweet, 
pure, true girl, with her parents’ consent, no matter what their past 
may have been, why should not the wild oats have a plentiful 
sowing ? 

There has come a time in our social life when we need to call a 
halt. It remains now for woman to do her utmost to raise the tone 
of the social life with which she environs herself in her home—the 
home in which dwell with her her daughters and her sons. It is 
her province to see that both sons and daughters are brought up with 
the same rules of propriety. It is for her to teach them that the 
laws of purity which govern her daughter are equally applicable to 
her son—no more—no less. There is no place in the Great Book 
where Christ has said—where any one has said—“ This path is for 
man, that for woman.” 

After having brought her children to a marriageable age, her 
responsibilities, instead of being decreased, are greater than ever. 
Truly, now is vigilance the price of peace. It is her province to see ' 
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that no young man with a doubtful record has the entrée of her 
house. If she be a widow she may not be able always to know, 
because it is a melancholy fact that men think lightly of a tainted 
record; but if her sons have been raised into the noble, honest 
beings true men should be, they will be as careful as their mother of 
the reputation of the men who associate with their sisters. She will 
go still further than this. If she finds that, spite of all, her sons 
have developed into the kind of men whom she would not like to see 
marry her daughter, she will not permit them to marry any one else’s 
daughter without protest. 

Our young women of to-day are far less ignorant than were their 
grandmothers, but they are quite as innocent. Possessing more 
knowledge of the world and its wickedness gives them surer armour 
of protection against its wiles. They, too, will turn from anything 
less than rectitude, and decline to receive the attentions of those 
whose lives will not bear moral scrutiny. The time has come when 
women should demand that the men they marry, the men their 
daughters marry, the men whom they receive in the sanctity of their 
‘homes, shall be free from taint. ‘‘ You women,” wrote a dissipated 
man some time ago to a woman friend who was trying to help him 
raise himself from the mire, * are all wrong. Why do you receive 
such a man as I in your houses? If the doors were shut against 
such men as J, if we were regarded as moral lepers, and not allowed 
to associate with good, true women and young girls, there would 
very soon come a reform. I tell you your way may be good and 
kind to the man, but it is all wrong. You may help me, as you are 
helping me, by your belief in my ultimate reform and by your 
comforting words. It is well fora fellow such asI to have one such 
woman friend; but for everybody to receive him is all wrong, and 
materially injures the fabric of society.” 

And this from a man—himself a “ moral leper”! What more 
trenchant comment could there be upon the mistaken attitude of 
woman towards the man with a tainted reputation ? 

All this need not be done aggressively; but it should be done 
determinedly, each woman doing her own small part in her own home, 
If each woman will put her shoulder to the wheel, right merrily will 
it spin around, and crush out in its rapid, relentless revolutions 
many an evil hitherto regarded as irrepressible. 

Emma C. HEwirt. 





A SLIGHT SUGGESTION AS TO ONE 
CAUSE OF WOMAN’S PRESENT STATE 
OF DISCONTENT. 


“Tne progress of man and society has been strictly proportioned to 
the degree to which hidden realities have been substituted for false 


appearances, 
P * % * * * 


“ Psychic and social truth, when it shall begin to be revealed, will be far 
more practical than even biologic truth. 

“This transformed and transfigured agency in advanced societies must 
be recognised and appreciated at its full value. For the sociologist love is 
not a sentiment in the popular sense, it is a principle.” 

Lester F, Warp. 

“ We think a man (or woman) unable and desponding. It is only that 
he is misplaced. Put him with new companions, and they will find in him 
excellent qualities, unsuspected accomplishments, and the joy of life. The 
circumstance of circumstance is timing and placing.” 

EMERSON. 


It has been rumoured that in America an instrument has been 
invented of so ingenious a mechanism that it registers the dominant 
chord of a human character, thus enabling any person contemplating 
marriage to learn whether his own character chord harmonises with 
that of the one he would choose for his life companion or not. The 
reputed inventor, as Roger Bacon was of old, is in discredit ; and 
the present writer is not in a position to assert whether the instru- 
ment exists in actual fact or not. 

Nevertheless, the truth of the principle it illustrates must be 
accepted by all intuitive readers of character, especially by women, 
whose so-called caprice is so often an apprehensive sensitiveness to 
depths and currents not visible in the outward conduct of the 
persons who come into their presence; while for man, with his 
clumsy inaptitude for reading the finer and more subtle shades of 
woman’s disposition and character, the actual existence of such an 
instrument would be of the greatest service, if he have it in his 
power to refrain from being so facilely, so very facilely, set on fire by 
the presence of flesh and blood, when vitalised and moulded into 
woman’s form. 

For by reason of this masculine weakness, rarely as yet has man’s 
mind penetrated beyond that form into gaining an acquaintance that 
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would lead him to an accurate knowledge, how far his character and 
that of the woman he so often chooses on the spur of the moment 
have any chance of being in harmony or discord. As a general 
rule, his character chord is too powerfully predominant not to 
deafen completely the woman’s less assertive note; unless his has 
been hushed into a silent listening by the spirit of that true love, 
transcending the ordinary natural sex attraction as greatly, as the 
human and divine in man transcends and rises above the mere 
animal, he may remain if such be his choice. 

But although women are more richly endowed with this gift of 
divining character chords, thus illustrating the saying that ‘“‘ whom 
Nature scourges most she most supports,” it is still with many a 
latent rather than a potential faculty, and few have had the liberty 
of circumstance to use and develop it in that most important of all 
steps, the choice of a life companion ; man having stepped in with 
his system of social conditions to place woman in such a helpless and 
powerless position, that she is in many cases obliged to stifle her 
own peculiar intuitions and feelings, and accept the situation he has 
chosen to enforce upon her. 

And it might be suggested that to this cause may be traced much 
of her present discontent and revolt; it being the result of a 
perception, more or less definite, that the law of harmony has been 
entirely ignored or misunderstood in the framing of institutions 
founded solely by man, in whom the powerful tone of the ego has 
succeeded in deafening the dissonance or monotony, caused by their 
ignorance and inattention to the notes and chords existent in human 
nature. 

That man has acted up to Ais lights, the writer is anxious to 
believe ; his mistake has been in thinking that his light alone, with- 
out the woman’s, could by any possibility be successful in any rela- 
tion that was of interest to them equally. This has been due to a 
confusion between thought and actual fact, leading him to be under 
the impression that power of brain and physique gave him also the 
power to transform the woman bound to his side into his soothingly 
answering echo, while not taking into account that her psychic 
development might be in profound antagonism to his. 

It is an error the more advanced thinkers of the day are seeking 
to point out; for they are now generally of opinion that psychic 
development in woman is of a finer, purer quality than that mani- 
fested in man ; and that, unless it is deflected by the power of alien 
contact with man, she has a discrimination of sensitiveness which 
would in most cases lead in the right direction, if she had the free- 
dom to use it, but which is now her chief weapon to circumvent 
man’s rule, when not exercised in harmony with her own indi- 
viduality. 

Man dimly perceives this, and puts it down to “the creature being 
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lastingly awake to the chances of snaring the stronger,” not under- 
standing that it is owing to his own crass ignorance of her feelings 
she is thwarted in using her gift for its true purpose, existing 
economic and artificial conditions of life having made it the fate of 
so many women to be forced into unions, bringing them nothing but 
misery and anguish. 

The laws and institutions of marriage, as they now exist, are a 
monument of man’s attempt to establish a peaceful security for him- 
self, by regulations having for their ideal the unison of octave notes 
rather than the harmony of full chords—a restful and beautiful com- 
bination when not heard too often, but culminating in a wearying 
monotony if repeated ad infinituin, causing the hearer to shudder and 
impatiently cry out: ‘‘ Give me discord to that everlasting din.” 

And woman, when not stupefied, has had every nerve rasped, 
every feeling made rebellious, by the effect of being forced to lead 
this tedious life of conformity, without regard being shown as to 
how far she was naturally in harmony with the dominant tone or 
not. And yet it is on woman that the severest strain is placed in 
marriage: with her it affects every vital nerve and function; while 
man can live a life of action in which marriage causes no inconve- 
nience to his pursuits and amusements. 

If marriage is to hold its place as a civilising and elevating insti- 
tution, it will be by admitting that woman’s side of the question 
should be consulted and respected; while, if man would succeed 
in ruling her, he wili find he must learn to control her on the 
higher plane, as he now seeks to control the powers of Nature on 
the lower, ‘“‘ by obeying her ”—that is, by being guided by the 
subtle laws of her more complex nature. 

There are two ways open to him towards acquiring this art: the 
one, by insight through self-discipline—can we say man is yet pre- 
pared to undertake this steep ascent ?—-or by patiently endeavouring 
to find out from woman herself the cause of her revolt against such 
time-honoured government of her mind and person. And this, being 
merely a matter of assimilating fresh data, is, perhaps, the less dis- 
couraging undertaking for man in his present state of development. 

He might, for instance, as a first step, direct his attention to the 
writings of intelligent women, if he would learn a small part of 
woman’s feelings; for to them is given the power of expression 
denied to the majority of those who suffer. He will there find that, 
with scarcely a dissentient voice, they are all agreed in looking 
upon marriage in the light of a terrible if expedient discord, instead 
of the sacred harmony man so optimistically believes he has provided 
his chosen one. 

That some of these writings are extravagant in their bitterness 
cannot be denied; has there not been just reason for their bitter- 
ness? But the same idea finds vent in the more moderately 
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expressed section ; and in these he will read much that might lead 
him to reflect and ask himself if, after all, woman, long-suffering 
woman, has had her side of the question fairly considered and 
respected in the ‘‘ time-honoured ” institution of marriage. 

Among these more moderate writings no better illustration can be 
taken than that found in Rupert Armstrong, by O. Shakespear, 
particularly as the subject is dealt with incidentally, and does not 
form the leading motif. What is there said deserves especial con- 
sideration in that human nature is accepted as it is, and there is 
no attempt to advocate a too severe ‘‘ Counsel of Perfection,” one 
of the greatest drawbacks to woman’s ever convincing man in his 
present state of psychic development, and one only too prevalent 
among women authors. 

The story of Rupert Armstrong himself is descriptive of that 
lower power that woman, as a beautiful animal, can wield over 
man, to the detriment of his higher nature, when hers is either non- 
existent or in abeyance; the power that man has every right to 
resist and subdue, but pointing, when he succumbs, as much to 
weakness in himself as power in the woman thus triumphant. It 
is scarcely a triumph any woman with a human soul would seek to 
achieve. Rupert Armstrong’s history also points to the noblest 
harmony having been disregarded in the marriage union; but it is 
in the story of Clare that we have so many signs pointing to the 
cause why women exhibit so much impatience and rebellion. 

As described by her friend, we realise that Clare is richly endowed 
with the gift of divining character chords, and is peculiarly suscep- 
tible to their influence. 

She was for many years, while still scarcely more than a child, 
thrown into the society of one whose character, as she reached 
womanhood, she only too acutely realised harmonised completely with 
her own; but the position having been one of master and pupil, the 
man was incapable of realising that such an intense affinity existed 
between them; and seeking that she should be free and unfettered, 
hastily left his home on the morning of her eighteenth birthday, 
leaving a handful of flowers at her door as his only token of 
interest. 

And here it might be pointed out we have portrayed man’s 
clumsy inability in all matters relating to the affections. Had 
Maurice given Clare one unmistakable sign that he would return, 
she would have had the courage of hope to help her through long 
years of absence, while an absence of some duration is the wisest 
test possible as to whether the affections are of a nature deep and 
steadfast enough to stand the life union of marriage. Indeed, the 
writer has always been of opinion that no marriage, or even engage- 
ment, should take place without it. 

But this is by the way, and that Maurice should have acted as he 
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did is more in keeping with man’s usual way of acting in ordinary 
life when he wishes to believe himself to bo self-sacrificing ; while it 
is just as true to woman’s disposition that Clare should feel the acute 
suffering of a sensitive nature, shrinking at the thought that she has 
given her love unreturned, while she seeks, as so many have sought, 
to forget her sorrows in outward distraction : 


“ A husk of pleasure round a heart of sorrow.” 


Circumstances crowd against her as they do with every one, but 
especially with women, whose fate is nearly always to spend their 
lives with uncongenial companions; and in a period of wretchedness 
and desperation she consents to marry a distinguished man, to whom, 
however, she is so completely indifferent, with the listless indifference 
of weary discouragement, that she has lost for the time her peculiar 
gift of divining character, and does not heed their entire want 
of harmony. “ Habitual dejection,” Herbart tell us, “is the con- 
sumption of character”; it is also the finger of death or disease laid 
on every gift and trait of a human being’s energy and individuality. 

Of course all her older friends are convinced she has done the 
best thing possible. As her girl friend and confidante remarks: 
“They were glad with the unreasoning pleasure people seem to feel 
at such news, as though marriage were indeed a divine institution, 
and divinely simple alike in its causes and results, instead of being 
the most complicated piece of machinery ever set in motion by an 
ironical creator.” 

In these few terse words are concentrated the modern cultured 
woman’s satirical judgment of the present features of that institution 
man, with the happy simplicity of unreflecting prerogative, has been 
led to uphold as divine. Once, in the golden age of the past, it may 
have been so in its origin and idea; unfortunately, now, it is too 
often an economic lifelong bargain, sanctioned and legalised by 
Church and State, and as such its claim to a divine origin is resented 
by the women, who see deepest and know that its only claim to 
being sacred is, as the consummation of a pre-existing harmony of 
character, leading both man and woman to realise that only in 
enduring union can the song of life be completely perfected for 
either. 

Indeed, it may be said that many of the present complications of 
marriage are the result of an utter disregard to this law of harmony. 

It is therefore not surprising that as isolated individuals we have 
all to seek for ourselves some solution to this difficult problem. 

Some choose rather the dreariness of solitude; others have 
patiently accepted as a duty lifelong martyrdom and misery; and 
others, like Clare, have chosen to set all conventional ideas of morality 
at defiance, and have united themselves to the one with whom they 
have found harmony. 
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This form of solution is as ancient as perhaps the most strenuous 
supporters of ancient customs could desire. In Rupert Armstrong 
we have, however, the great gulf between the modern and past chaste 
woman’s view of the situation in Agatha’s openly expressed approval 
and sympathy with her friend. It is a sign that women are seeking 
to separate themselves from “ that unreasoning collective woman, 
icy, deadly, condemning the poor racked wretch who so much as 
remembers them,” and are also casting off a dissimulating acquies- 
cence in precepts laid down for the guidance of their mind by man 
in his self-assured superiority, but which they perceive he has not 
always honoured by his personal example; while they recognise in 
the conditions that lead to such actions on woman’s part, she has 
been as much sinned against as sinning. 


A PauiLosopHic AMATEUR. 





MARRIAGE OR FREE LOVE. 


So long as the generative instinct forms the basis of Evolution, so 
long must the question of Marriage be of paramount importance to 
civilisation. 

So long as this instinct is one of the most persistent and universal 
of all the instincts indigenous to life, so long must the exposition of 
its workings and aims be of consummate consequence to the human 
race. 

More than one incident in that record of current events, the 
daily Press, has of late years shown educated woman in determined 
and conscientious revolt against the laws of Marriage as now existent 
in legislative enactment. 

The gauntlet has been thrown down, as it were, to legal marriage 
in the arena of public survey. 

He who would enter the lists in its defence must come armed 
with a circumspect consideration worthy the cause of human welfare 
and take his stand upon firm ground in unprejudiced attitude. 

For a slight glance at that which has been looked upon as 
customary morality in different countries, with regard to this matter, 
forces even Prejudice to pause and weigh evidence before uttering 
her usual platitudes. 

Few institutions have been so elastic in developing as those which 
concern the conjugal relations, none more varied. And it must be 
admitted that Free Love taken in its best sense—v.c., as defining 
the living together faithfully of one man and one woman only 
so long as love holds them in the position—seems pure indeed 
compared with the behaviour of the Biblical kings! 

David, Solomon, Rehoboam, and Ahasuerus had wives and concu- 
bines fairly bewildering in variety and number, a licence in this 
respect, indeed, only checked by the failure of monarchical desire 
itself ! 

Yet even then and there this latitude was dubbed “ adultery ” if 
it proceeded from the woman’s side ! 

Prophets, too, seem to have been just as exorbitant in their 
demands, just as short of self-control in this important particular. 

A careful reader of Mahomet’s life, for example, is forced to admit 
that he stretched or altered the laws of the Koran for the “ religious ” 
admission of every fresh woman as wife with whom he fell in love! 
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Indeed, history is so faithful in recording the abnormal and 
exaggerated customs and acts that have obtained with regard to sex- 
relations—showing established polygamy in this country, prevalent. 
polyandry in that, intermarriage of blood relations here, pillage of 
wives and perfect promiscuity there-—that common justice reduces 
the student of sociology to say thoughtfully and unprejudicedly now in 
modern times :—“ Bring all the knowledge you can to this debatable 
controversy, that we may see what issues compel to Progressive 
conclusions, since we in our own day have nothing better to show 
than that terrible growth, prostitution, linked with a miscalled 
Monogamy, which admits a one-sided licentiousness wader monogamic 
laws truly appalling to contemplate.” 

Of all the sex-aberrations of the past’s developing processes, of 
all its conjugal catastrophes, was there ever one more hideous and 
cruel in the slaughter and degradation of its victims than this—the 
prostitution of to-day ? 

And Jegal Monogamy as at present constituted, it must be borne 
in mind, gives the left hand of encouragement to this by the non- 
divorcive adultery allowed by law to the vicious husbands of faithful 
wives !* 

It is this weakness and inequality in the marriage law, this flaw 
in the legal binding, this worthless half in the so-called monogamic 
whole, which is driving some of the thoughtful women of the day to 
decline a legal shelter which offers no protection to them at all, 
where matrimony’s most sacred rites may be ruthlessly infringed on 
the husband’s side. 

Thoughtful people are obliged to admit that the present marriage 
laws make gross inequalities in a legal marriage bargain, which 
must en masse frustrate the ends of the monogamic ideal. Is it, 
therefore, surprising that some good women are declining this 
shelterless shelter altogether, preferring to go out into the open of 
mutual trust unbound with the beloved, rather than patronise a law 
which is obviously and grossly unfair to the wife ? 

The most earnest believers in real Monogamy must admit that 
these rebels have an argument here; and the student of sociology 
must also admit, with the educated woman who rebels, that this 
same flaw in the monogamic binding is chiefly instrumental in 


1 In writing as above, I am well aware of the argument usually urged in favour of 
the greater severity existent in law punitively towards the unfaithfulness of wives : 
that it may entail expense upon a husband by palming off upon him the keep of 
another man’s child! 

The only possible antithesis to such a terrible violation of contract as this is, of 
course, the ccnsequence of marital infidelity, which often entails the birth of a child 
where no provision at all exists for it !—in eircumstances which, as our newspapers too 
often testify, entail the ruin, if not tr tual death, by murder and suicide, of the 
woman and child involved in this unfaivufulness. 

From the “ pocket” point of view only can the one sin be considered more heinous 
than the other. From the communal aspect these tragedies are the more serious 
resultants, which ought to be efficiently guarded against by punitive law. 
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condemning thousands of her sisters to nameless torture, nameless 
lives, aud nameless graves ! 

Is Free Love the antidote to all this? Or is the formal Marriage 
monogamic to keep its hold in popular esteem, as being the better 
panacea ? 

Are these social victims to be rescued by the establishment of a 
true Monogamy under the law, which shall be genuine both in spirit 
and in letter? Or would a legal recognition of Free Love be a more 
efficacious and remedial state of affairs ? 

These questions can be answered only after thinking out the 
whole matter; but it is pretty clear that a law can be no longer 
respected which allows punitive divorce for a violated contract to one 
only of the two contracting parties, where faithfulness is violated. 

Let Civilisation study Evolution’s trend, and find out what that 
discloses with regard to the desirability of perfecting the Monogamic 
or the Free Love ideal? For all who have progress at heart must 
feel bound to live and influence others rightly in so important a 
matter, considering that sex-instincts must have been given to the 
race for divine purposes, 

Now the fact of granting comparative value at all between the 
two schools of thought before us, in their rival claims to be a 
panacea for human needs and ills, compels at the outset much 
pruning of definition. 

What is usually meant by Monogamy—what by Free Love ? 

In order to arrive at a just appreciation of each, much now 
existent in connection with both must be equally discarded as 
abortive or debased. 

The advocate who pleads only for variety and excess in sex- 
exercise, stands convicted of immorality by Nature herself, in the 
guerdon she gives as his deserts—imbecility, disease, and death. 

The slave of sexual excess can never pose as reformer, since his 
own creed loses for him his very foothold in the evolutionary race 
itself. 

The indulgence of depraved passion, therefore, is ousted from the 
reformative Free Love propaganda altogether. 

It will not even be deemed as thinkably related to it in this 
article. 

And even as we oust this pretender to reform from the Free Love 
ranks, so also must we reject tyranny and injustice from the ideal 
of Monogamy with which we would here deal. 

One gross injustice perfectly incompatible with the ideal marital 
position has already been alluded to,—as the one-sided license allowed 
to unfaithful husbands by the present state of the law: another 
exists in the barbarous compulsion, exposed in the Law Courts by 
husband or wife, as the “ Restitution of conjugal rights.” 

Discerning critics of Marriage have long pointed this out as a 
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blur barbaric, since “ rite” and “right” can never in a voluntary 
relationship be synonymous terms; and the wisely married have 
ever expunged its possibility from their own unions for them- 
selves, 

No reform could defend tyranny in relation to potential parentage. 
Parentage having par excellence, owing to the sacrificial duties it 
engenders, prime claim in its initiation upon the voluntariness of 
the two concerned in generation. 

But having exposed thus plainly that which is unworthy a high 
ideal in the technique of existent Marriage, it is only fair to turn as 
well to reject another of the worst features of the Free Love school. 

“‘ Preventive measures” constitute this, as means of deceit. 

It has actually been sometimes argued that they in themselves 
are a sufficient shield and excuse for illicit sexual indulgence, 
because of the riddance from consequences they procure ! 

“* Why assume responsibilities where none are entailed ? ” say these 
advocates. ‘ Why publish a most private and sacred matter which 
can only concern those who immediately engage in it?” 

Now, it is because this latter statement is untrue ; and because 
the emotions awakened by the consummation of sex-union—whether 
followed by or prevented from natural consequences—are so deep: 
and far-reaching, and of such hygienic value, that no civilised state 
is justified in ignoring them in regard to the health of its component 
parts. 

Therefore, whatever place may be ultimately assigned the 
Malthusian doctrine for hygienic reasons, in a progressive moral 
code it is perfectly clear that this false note—this anti-social note 
—from the would-be social deceivers will not be found there. 

As well cater for an empty world! 

The natural and usual consequence of the union of man and woman 
is a child. 

Evolution has unfailingly brought this by the hand before the 
eyes of the whole world by sex-relations. 

Only, therefore, with her eyes upon a child, her heart open to 
its needs, can Progress bope successfuily to provide for human needs, 
by perfecting sex-relations in a high moral code. 

Hence no survey of this question can be complete without a 
search for the whole work assigned by evolution to sex-relations. 
For we must know what this is, and also what direction it takes in 
trend, if we would attempt to judge in the question at issue. 

It may safely be inferred that the drawing together of men and 
women in intimate interdependent relations, is the first division of 
work effected (speaking from the human experience point of view) ; 
the reproduction of the race the second; and, most important of 
all, the development of altruistic spiritual life and love the third ! 

This last is the grand accomplishment of all, the one which shows 
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the trend Evolution takes, the one which illumines the very goal 
to which it is destined. 

For when we find that spiritwal love is the apex of all material 
evolution, the flower which eons of slowly developing animal 
organisms at length bears, and discover that it is this which 
develops so surely, yet unconsciously, with the natural exigencies. 
inseparable from sex-relations, we may, indeed, exclaim at last in 
this our quest, ‘‘ Zureka !” 

To Professor Drummond belongs the credit of elucidating this 
view in his Ascent of Man. He there shows how close is the connec- 
tion between spirituality and the consequences of sex-union ;— 
the helplessness of the child-bearing period, of the child newly 
born, of youth, and of age prematurely advanced by the wear and 
tear of parentage,—all these sex-phases tell on the spiritual side of 
life. 

Indeed, a review of the sex-relations as a factor in Evolution 
astounds one by the immensity of its range of field. 

For, as has long been pointed out by many writers, all home 
making, agriculture and altruism, sprang from the mother-love, 
and its efforts, non-selfish, on behalf of defenceless young life. 

And while acknowledged fatherhood became the second agent in 
these material matters, its admitted responsibilities and varied 
obligations also constituted no slight contribution towards spiritual 
Evolution. 

In its care of the partner incapacitated by love’s burden, in its 
mental share of her sore travail, in its confession to responsibilities 
entailed through sex-union, acknowledged fatherhood all the time it 
was helping social organisation was also greatly spiritualising human 
experience. 

Undeniably, then, it may be said, in spite. of the non-emphasis of 
these facts in the “survival of the fittest” theory, that there is 
growth of spiritual love or altruism, concomitant with, and evolved 
through the relations of the sexes. 

Here, then, we have the important and natural position accorded 
to sex-intercourse in Nature's evolutionary scheme; and it is this 
which must be kept well in mind when judgment is given between 
the rival claimants for popular esteem, Free Love and Reformed 
Monogamy. 

Which of the two will the better further the trend of Evolution ? 
Which will most surely conduct to its beautiful goal—Spirituality ? 

Taking each in its most favourable interpretation, advancing 
each on its purest merits, Civilisation, it now becomes clear, must 
try each ultimately and most conclusively by the spiritual as the 
final test. 

Civilisation is bound to raise by legislation and public under- 
standing a spiritual as the final standard in this connection, 
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because Civilisation can only hope to progress while marching in 
unison with the trend of Evolution. 

And so here we find the simple but all-important point to be 
this—should Love’s tie be a permanent or a temporary tie? 

Will the possible ¢emporarviness assigned by the followers of 
the Free Love ideal to the sex-tie, or the permanence enjoined by 
Reformed Monogamy, the better accomplish the whole great work 
assigned by the Author of Evolution, as evinced in the Trend of 
Evolution to the sex-factor ? 

In the answer to this is the settlement of the contest; and the 
nation should find and heed it eagerly, and be willing to alter a law 
in the interests of the race. 

For, admitting that both Marriage and Free Love are equally 
zealous on behalf of the purity and spirituality of sex-love, it only 
remains to decide which can the more reasonably be expected to 
accomplish Love’s whole worl:—the tie temporary, or the tie eternal. 

As we pause to consider this, the vital point of all, there rises 
before the imagination a gracious impersonation of Love, engaged 
in the Tendance of Life; and as she looks up from it we learn at 
last, from her sincere and steadfast eyes and faithful mien, the 
truth. 

Pointing to the issues of sex-union—to mother-love, to conjugal 
love, to filial love—she declares that no period of time less than that 
which the natural life usually assigns to physical development and 
decline can possibly afford scope or opportunity for the complete 
Sulfilment of her beautiful task; and smiling she stoops to caress 
the child whose wants she, too, has at heart, with the needs of the 
sick and the aged! 

And what could more eloquently plead for maintaining the 
permanent principle in the conjugal tie than a child ? 

For if Nature, towards the apex of evolution, when the “ arrest” 
of the body has set in, has taken pains to develop a specially long 
helplessness for the human young, it would seem that she must 
have a certain sharpening of spirituality as motive in this! 

As Professor Drummond has pointed out, no more excellent 
means could have been evolved for binding the interests of two 
parents together over the one child than the twenty-one years 
civilisation usually concurs in giving as the time required for 
the guardianship of youth in man during this, its educative period. 

Moreover, the very child itself—over whom Love always bends, 
for whom Progress must ever provide,—in the most innocent yet 
indisputable manner possible conclusively proves, by its very exis- 
tence, that no temporal union can naturally take place between the 
sexes without the chance of leaving on record a substantial addition 
to the census, 

And as many people believe in the immortality of the soul, many 
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people would be justified in mentally substituting here a spiritual, 
and more lasting, for the temporal census ! 

Then is not the Free Love school wrong to try and filch from 
the permanence of a natural and spiritual union which produces 
such everlasting results ? 

Is it not futile, indeed, to try and render temporary the tie which 
Nature, in Evolution and Spirituality, combines to press on us as 
most desirably deemed permanent both in the forming and the 
following out ? 

And is not any attempt to minimise the importance of that which 
leaves such indelible and indestructible results upon time and 
eternity a mistake ? 

Who can close the spiritual vista opened through sex-relations ? 

Who, then, will dare to teach or advance the advisability of tempo- 
rariness in the conjugal tie ? 

“For the hardness of your hearts,” Christ said, the man-made 
written law of divorce has had to supplement the God-given ideal 
of pure Monogamy ! 

But do the cruelties and unfaithfulnesses of human nature also 
necessitate that unfairness and cruelty should enter even the Jaw 
itself ? 

Certainly we may look for reform here, when civilisation con- 
siders this subject ; that a purified ideal of monogamy may be the 
medium for the accomplishment of Love’s whole work. 

For progress cannot long delight in a crooked moral standard— 
in a one-sided monogamic ideal! Nor need we expect enlightened 
thought to substitute for this deficient moral standard another of 
automatic, India-rubber elasticity, easily adaptable to human weak- 
ness and temptation, because the Free Love school would seem to 
argue for this in a subtle and engaging way. 

No, the dictates of Evolution may be high, but conscience in 
man is also high; and a capacity to live for and strain after the 
ideal is also his, 

And to this the reformer may always appeal. 

We do not lower our standard of truth because liars abound! 
Why should we fail to follow the hint derived from the outcome 
of evolutionary design in spirituality because the pitfalls against 
spirituality in the flesh are many ? 

It is not Utopian to believe in, and cling to the best, when we 
have discovered which is best. 

Therefore it may be anticipated that futurity will elect to choose 
Reformed Monogamy rather than Free Love for law, because that 
most effectually leads to the goal towards which both Evolution and 
Progress press—viz., Spirituality ! 

Once having raised pure Monogamy, then, as the standard of 
morals,—kaving grasped the permanent as the principal and most 
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necessary principle in the sex-tie,—having exterminated unfairness 
from the legal marriage basis,—it will doubtless follow that education 
will more and more concern itself with sex questions. 

Instead of bemoaning the fact that happy wholesome Marriage is 
rare, and that disgracefully mercenary and cowardly and debased 
Marriage is frequent, education will instruct children that a constant 
duality of the animal and the spiritual exist in their natures; 
and point out that no affinity called forth only on the one side 
should deserve to experience the culmination which sex-union con- 
stitutes ; since failure of Love’s attractive power on either plane, must 
mean disaster in the long run to the life which constantly makes 
ealls upon it from both! 

This knowledge might save many from the casual indulgence of 
mere animal passion, and prevent many more unhappy unions! 

But what might be expected to result from giving free scope to 
the Free Love principle? What should we anticipate to ensue 
from allowing possibility of temporariness, even in the forming of that 
sex-tie which, above all others, courts everlasting consequences ? 
Nothing less than added misery: nothing more than an increase in 
the precipitate and imprudent sex-unions which blight humanity 
to-day ! 

The Author of all life, towards the apex of the evolutionary 
programme, has abandoned the methods of reproduction useful in 
lower forms of life development, for such as make more definite 
demand upon spiritual qualities and the spiritual side of life. 

As Professor Drummond points out, in man—first, the number of 
young produced at a birth is limited—second, the danger of child- 
bearing is enhanced,—third, the length of time required for maturing 
the offspring is long drawn out! 

All these items, though estimated as loss from the physical side 
of life, may be put down as gain to the spiritual; for through them 
love, courage, and patience, by sex-relations, are evolved. 

When it shall be universally acknowledged, then, that sex- 
relations afford the greatest spiritual lever to be found in life and 
human experience; destined to conduct from the physical to the 
spiritual; capable of producing that which will endure in spite of 
Death itself—Spiritual Love, is it likely that futurity, in its highest 
progressive moral code, will become again enamoured of the pro- 
miscuity which is the distinctive characteristic of the streets ? 

Let but Monogamy aim at securing an embodiment of equality 
and voluntariness in marriage Jaw, and she will have little to fear, 
some of us believe, from her Free Love rival ! 

EFFIE JOHNSON. 





THE WOMAN OF THE FUTURE. 


SincE the beginning of the world, woman has been at a disadvantage 
in the struggle for existence. Man—the so-called ‘lord of Crea- 
tion ”"—has had the making of the laws that regulate the relations 
of the sexes, the rights of property, and the adjustment of all the 
difficulties of domestic life. Woman has been kept in the back- 
ground, and her complaints have been regarded as the unjustifiable 
protests of a hysterical being who wants to upset the laws of 
Nature and to disturb the moral government of the world. Eve 
was a rebel against the conventionalities, and was, therefore, a 
criminal, from the Adamite point of view. Everything that the 
first woman did must have been wrong, because it was opposed to 
the views and to the convenience of the first man. 

When man fell, it was only in accordance with the fitness of 
things that he should attribute his fall to a woman. It was her 
destiny to bear the consequence of his misdeeds as well as of her 
own frailty. Such is the code of the smug masculine philosopher, 
who only recognises woman as a secondary part of creation. Thank 
heaven, things have materially changed from this imbecile point of 
view during the past quarter of a century! John Stuart Mill, in 
his celebrated work on ‘‘ The Subjection of Women,” showed how 
unjust was the conception that man should be treated as woman’s 
natural vuperior, and as the part of creation destined to dominate 
and enslave her in every department of life. The equality of the 
sexes may still be a moot question; but it cannot be denied that 
until of late the noblest and most gifted women were placed in a 
position of subjection to the vilest and most mindless of men. A 
woman’s whole duty was to bring children into the world, to rear 
them under the most wretched conditions, so long as they were 
imposed by her husband, and to allow herself to be trampled upon 
by the male members of her family, no matter how limited their 
intellectual endowments, no matter how narrow their moral horizon. 
In spite of prejudice the world has advanced, woman is no longer 
treated as a person of “no importance.” She is now regarded as a 
responsible human being in this year of grace 1899. Women have 
been treated, even in the eye of the law, as morally and politically 
the equals of men. Women are now employed in School Boards as 
school attendance officers; they have also been employed as rate 
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collectors. At the present moment there are nearly a million women 
voters for municipal and local government purposes. In Ireland, 
unfortunately, women have up to a very recent date been denied 
any part in local administrative affairs, For municipal purposes 
women had no votes until, by a local Belfast Act passed in 1887, 
women householders were entitled to the municipal franchise, and 
also by another local Act in 1894, in the townships of Blackrock and 
Kingstown. The Irish members of Parliament in 1895 showed 
themselves in favour of granting the municipal franchise to women 
householders in Ireland ; but the Bill which would have given them 
the privilege was rejected by the House of Lords. However, the 
Irish Local Government Act has largely increased the electoral 
rights of Irishwomen. Every Local Government elector, whether 
man or woman, can be a member of a Board of Guardians, or of an 
Urban or Rural District Council. It is gratifying to find that many 
educated Irishwomen have come forward to take part in these impor- 
tant administrative functions. This, however, is only the fringe of 
a great question. Is woman to remain the physical and moral slave 
of man, or is she to determine her own future? Is marriage a mere 
piece of social mechanism for subjugating women and allowing men 
to gratify their basest desires while outwardly conforming to con- 
ventional regulations? If so, the true morality would lead to this 
inevitable result—abolish marriage, establish free union in which 


each sex would have an equal voice, and make love the only law 
regulating the relationship of the sexes. The franchise is really 
of secondary consequence as compared with individual freedom. 
Until it is recognised that a woman has moral rights as extensive as 
those of man, the mere enlargement of legal qualifications will be of 
little value. Tennyson wrote :— 


“The woman’s cause is man’s ; they rise or fall 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 


This is not true. The cause of woman under existing conditions is 
not, unfortunately, identical with the interests of the male portion 
of humanity, Woman has too long been the bondslave of man in 
Western countries as well as in the East. Only by crushing mas- 
culine licentiousness, masculine tyranny, masculine selfishness, can 
woman ever be placed upon “ an even pedestal with man.” 


ANNABELLA DENNEHY, 





HYDROPATHY AND SMALL-POX. 


A SOMEWHAT incoherent epistle appeared in the pages of the WEsT- 
MINSTER REVIEW last month over the signature of ‘‘ A. 8S. Hunter.” 
This letter purported to be « reply to Dr. Garrett-Anderson’s letter to 
the Zimes on Vaccination, ‘A. 8. Hunter,” according to the wont 
of the opponents of vaccination, evades the main question, but makes 
use of the opportunity afforded him by the courtesy of the Editor of 
the WESTMINSTER REVIEW to introduce his own unsupported and un- 
scientific opinions on a variety of topics with which he evidently has 
but a superficial acquaintance. Among others, and this is the only 
one I shall notice, is the “ water-treatment,” as practised by the 
late Mr. John Pickering during the Gloucester epidemic in 1896. 
“ A. S. Hunter’s” unqualified approval of this gentleman’s doings 
will perhaps be sufficient to show how little his judgment is to be 
trusted. Mr. Hunter says that he was in Gloucester shortly after 
the epidemic of 1896, and saw “ with his own eyes” what he admits 
he only heard from the sufferers. The present writer had the 
advantage of residing in Gloucester, not after but during the 
epidemic, and had no need to rely upon the statements of others for 
a knowledge of what /e actually saw going on before his own eyes 
day by day without interruption from the commencement to the 
termination of the outbreak. Among other things he saw and con- 
versed with Mr. Pickering himself, and learned from his own lips 
that he “did not believe so much in infection,” with the conse- 
quences described by Dr. Sidney Coupland in Appendix VII. to the 
Final Report of the Royal Commission on Vaccination. Mr. Pickering’s 
specific for small-pox was warm baths in which a quantity of per- 
maganate of potash was dissolved. These baths, he held, would not 
ouly arrest the progress of the disease but “kill infection.” Mr. 
Pickering relates : 


“When speaking to Mr. Sidney Coupland, in Herbert Street, in this 
city, on May 6, in the presence of Mr. Charles Fox, I observed, ‘If I can 
prove that small-pox can be cured in five days, what must happen to 
vaccination?’ He replied, ‘Sir, ¢f you can prove that small-pox can be 
cured in five days there is an end to vaccination.’”? 


There is a great deal of virtue in an “ if.” 


. 1 The Small-pox Epidemic and the Water Cure. By John Pickering, F.R.G.S., &c. 
. vill, 
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Mr. Pickering’s theory is expressed in his own words as follows : 


“Tam quite aware that there is a great difference of opinion as to when 
infection can be communicated. Some say it may be communicated at any 
state of the fever—viz., during the stage of invasion, domination, or 
decline. In my opinion it is limited to the last stage or decline of 
fever.” ! 

So that if his permanganate bath arrested the disease at an early 
stage it prevented the possibility of infection ; but this was only an 
Opinion, and a very dangerous opinion, as we soonsaw. ‘The account 
of the introduction of this treatment into Gloucester and its results 
are succinctly summarised by Dr. Copuland on page 54 of his report 
to the Royal Commission : 


“Tt was at this time that there was introduced a new factor which, 
although claimed to check the disease, tended rather to defeat its own 
object, for, in not a few instances with which I am acquainted, it did 
directly disseminate it. I allude to the introduction into the city, through 
private enterprise, of the hydropathic system of treatment, mention of 
which cannot be avoided in the history of this epidemic. Quite apart 
from any question as to the intrinsic value of such treatment, which 
within due limits is well recognised, it must be admitted that the doctrines 
upon which its employment in acute specific diseases is sometimes based 
are lacking in any scientific support. I do not think that I shall be mis- 
representing these views by stating that, applied to small-pox, they are 
tantamount to a non-recognition of the risks of contagion. It is held that 
the system of tepid baths (with permanganate in them), adopted at the 
earliest appearance of symptoms of febrile illness, can not only subdue the 
fever, but check the natural development of the disease, and also rob it of 
its infectivity. It was proclaimed in almost as many words that the small- 
pox could be banished by the adoption of this method of treatment, and I 
am myself assured by its director that all cases could be ‘cured’ by it. 
The system was soon established in the city and a fund raised to defray 
the cost of carrying it out. Application was made to the sanitary 
authority to grant the use of a place of worship in the Derby Road (of 
which the minister was the most prominent supporter of this system) as a 
hospital for the treatment, but naturally the establishment of an infected 
centre in that neighbourhood could not be sanctioned. The treatment 
was therefore carried on, under the supervision of its director, at the 
houses of the patients, a staff of young men and women, mostly connected 
with the religious community referred to, being employed in the capacity 
of nurses. Their devotion was, in many instances, rewarded by themselves 
being attacked with small-pox, and sometimes they conveyed the contagion to 
their homes.” 

We thus see that the disregard of infection encouraged by 
Mr. Pickering had its natura! and expected results. Dr. Coupland 
goes on to say: 

‘* But the dissemination of the disease, owing to this widespread adoption 
of house-to-house hydropathy, was not limited to those employed in 
carrying the system out. Many of the patients who, feeling well, were 


allowed and indeed encouraged to go out, since they were told they were 
free from infection, were about the streets in an infectious state.” 


1 The Small-pox Epidemic and the Water Cure. By John Pickering, F.R.G.S., &c.. 
r. ax. 
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And Dr. Coupland concludes his account of this episode by saying 
that 


“this system, as carried out, was to some extent responsible for keeping 
up the epidemic thoughout the following weeks.” 


Evidence in support of these statements may be gathered from 
his tabulated account of cases—Mr. Pickering’s chief assistant was 
soon attacked by small-pox, which immediately assailed four other 
members of his household. This may be verified by a reference to 
Dr. Coupland’s report. Number in house list, 932; cases 1644, 
1674, 1745, 1779, and 1806. 

Within rather more than a week after the commencement of his 
attack, this gentleman, on Mr. Pickering’s advice, resumed his 
occupation, and was subsequently convicted by the magistrates and 
fined £5 for exposing himself to the public danger while suffering 
from an infectious disease.’ 

Other cases upon which Dr. Coupland’s opinion was based are as 
follows: The number is that in the ‘“ Table of Cases” : 


1783, A.W. Contracted in bathing and nursing number 1619. 

1882, P.G. Daughter engaged in visiting and bathing cases. 

1869, A.G. The daughter referred to above. 

1886, W.B. Employed in driving cab in service of Mr. P. Had himself 
visited a case and assisted the bathing. 

1790, H.S. Infected whilst attending cases. 


Here, then, were ten cases directly due to the disinterested labours 
of those who believed in Mr. Pickering’s specific for killing infection. 
How many more suffered by the dissemination of infection by 
patients who were prematurely sent abroad it is impossible to say. 
These facts are the best comment on Mr. Hunter's advocacy of the 
water-treatment. “ If,” says Mr. Hunter, “ John Pickering cured his 
patients by simple baths and sent them out into the world ‘fit to be 
seen, and this after a few days’ treatment, why should we live in 
constant dread of this pestilence or any other?” Again there is 
great virtue in an “if,” for, as we have only too good reason tu 
know, Mr. Pickering did no such thing. 

OBSERVER. 


1 See Gloucester Journal, June 13, 1896. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE Arithmetic’ brought out by Messrs. Sonnenschein and H. A, 
Nesbitt will afford all the aid needed by students, and we expect to 
find the volume largely used for educational purposes. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on the value of arithmetic, which is an essential 
part of ordinary education. The book is well printed and admirably 
arranged. 

Those who are interested in educational matters will find much 
food for reflection in Mr. Nisbet’s The Human Machine? Not only 
is the author a firm believer in what we may term the mechanical 
origin of mind, but he is also of opinion that the moral differences 
between individuals are beyond control. Although those who have 
had long dealings with the criminal classes may be disposed to 
accept this view, yet it requires some moral courage to apply it to 
education generally and to deny the utility of much of the teaching 
as carried out in our schools at the present day. There is much 
truth in the authors remarks about competitive examinations, 
especially in connection with Government posts. In many cases we 
examine candidates in one branch of knowledge when we require 
their services in another. The system of examinations appears to 
be at the bottom of the decadence and corruption of Chinese 
administration, and was certainly not that by which our greatest 
countrymen have vome to the front. Mr. Nisbet is one of those 
who believe that genius will assert itself; in fact, if it does not, it 
is not genius, and no amount of education can alter the inherent 
advantages or defects of the dispositions which we inherit. This is 
in accord with the Weismann theory, which appears to be rapidly 
gaining adherents. Holding these views, it is not surprising that 
the author is somewhat of a fatalist. Freewill is a figment of the 
imagination, it is merely the name that we apply to the action that 
circumstances cause our brain mechanism to perform. In the same 
way there is said to be no such thing as a game of chance, and luck 
is a popular delusion. The belief in telepathy is also based on 
erroneous conclusions, and spiritualism is apparently the product of 


1 Arithmetic. By A. Sonnenschein and H. A. Nesbitt. 
2 The Human Machine. By J. ¥. Nisbet. London: Grant Richards. 1899. 
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weak minds. There are many original ideas in Mr. Nisbet’s book, 
and although few of his readers will agree with all of them, yet it 
is well that questions affecting the whole human race should be 
discussed fally from all points of view. 

In the second part of Mr. Walker’s Views of Some of the Pheno- 
mena of Nature, which has just reached us, a number of new 
theories are propounded, especially with reference to motion, light, 
and colour. Perhaps the most startling of these is the view that 
light is the sensation produced through the medium of the organ of 
vision by the action of multitudinous ¢ffluvia exhaled by the 
sublimation of the incandescent substances which exist in the sun’s 
photosphere, and which are borne into space by an eruptive force 
emauating from the contracting body of the sun. In other words, 
light is made up of all the metallic corpuscular particles with which 
the sun’s photosphere is loaded. The only experimental evidence 
given in support of this theory is the following : Two pieces of plate- 
glass are pressed together, when the familiar prismatic colours appear ; 
but if the surfaces in contact be moistened with sulphuric acid the 
colours disappear. Mr. Walker considers this is an infallible proof 
of the truth of the materialistic theory of light on the ground that 
the sulphuric acid has dissolved the colours; but it would be obvious 
to most students of chemistry that the real cause of the disappearance 
of the colours is the well-known solvent action of sulphuric acid 
upon plate-glass by which‘the surfaces are roughened. Mr. Walker 
has many criticisms to offer upon the work of such men as Faraday 
and Tyndall; but we can hardly imagine that either of these 
experimentalists would have attached the slightest importance to an 
experiment of so crude a nature. It is quite true that there are 
weak points in the ethereal theory of light; but these will hardly be 
cleared up by work of this character. 

Mr. D. T. Smith’s Philosophy of Memory and other Essays? also 
deals with telepathy and similar subjects. The phenomena of 
telepathy and thought-reading are attributed to subtle waves which 
produce no impression on the senses under ordinary conditions. It 
is true that our sense of hearing cannot perceive undulations of 
greater frequency than about 43,000 per second, and we have every 
reason to believe that insects, for instance, can hear sounds of a much 
higher pitch ; but some experimental evidence is required before we 
can accept this theory as a fact. Among the physical essays the 
best are those on the “ Functions of the Fluid Wedge” and the 
“Laws of River-flow.” Both of these contain new ideas, and are 
well worth the study of those interested in mechanical problems. 


1 Views on Some of the Phenomena of Nature. By J. Walker. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1899. 

® The Philosophy of Memory and other Essays By D, T. Smith. Louisville, Ky. : 
J. P. Morton & Co, “1899. 
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The Smithsonian Institution has published a Supplement to. 
Mr. Bolton’s Select Bibliography of Chemistry, in which a number of 
works omitted from the main work are included, together with the 
chemical literature which has appeared since 1892. A work of this 
kind is of considerable use to the chemical student, and much 
facilitates the search for any particular author. The titles appear to. 
have been collated with care; but we notice that ‘“ Arrenius” is 
substituted for ‘‘ Arrhenius,” the latter being the correct name of 
that distinguished chemist. 

Messrs. Wanklyn and Cooper have published a short treatise on 
Sewage Analysis,’ which contains a summary of their experience in 
this special department of chemistry. While there is much valuable 
information distributed throughout its pages, we cannot say that this 
work is up to date as regards the more recent bacteriological methods 
of sewage examination, nor can we understand why an article on 
Magnesium, published in the Journal of the Chemical Society in 1866, 
should be reprinted here. The controversial character of some of the 
author’s remarks with regard to the Chemical Society and to other 
analysts does not add to the value or dignity of the book. 

We are glad to welcome a seventh edition of Professor Clowes's 
Treatise on Practical Chemistry,* and to notice that it contains. 
several important additions both to illustrations and text. The long 
and successful experience of the author as teacher of chemistry at 
the University College, Nottingham, has. made him familiar with 
the wants of chemical students, and these wants have been met in a 
very practical manner in the book before us. The seventh section, 
especially, on laboratory fittings, will be found very useful by the 
beginner, and the illustrations are a material help. We can 
confidently recommend this work to those who wish to acquire a 
knowledge of practical chemistry. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Mythologie und Metaphysik* is a work of wide learning. Herr 
Bender ranges over the field of Greek philosophy, and shows a deep 
appreciation of Pythagoras, Democritus, Anaxagoras, and Plato. In 


1 A Select Bibliography of Chemistry, 1492-1897. By H. C. Bolton. Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution. 1899. 

2 Sewage Analysis. By J. A. Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., Ltd. 1899. 

3 A Treatise on Practical Chemistry. By F. Clowes. Seventh Edition. London: 
J.& A. Churchill. 1899. 

4 Mythologie und Metaphysik. Von Wilhelm Bender. Stuttgart: Fr. Franmann. 
Verlag (E. Hanff). 
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dealing with Aristotle the author is more erudite than subtle. 
Many of his views are open to criticism, but no reader can fail to 
realise that all available sources of information have been exhausted. 

As far as we can gather from Mr. John M. Robertson, in his 
vocabulary “Freethought” is synonymous with a rejection of 
belief in a Deity. Such a limitation of a word which has naturally 
a much broader significance is likely to cause many readers to 
undervalue the importance of his Short History of Freethought... An 
atheist may be in reality as little of a freethinker as an orthodox 
Christian. We regard every man who recognises no authority in 
matters of religion and philosophy outside his own mind as a genuine 
freethinker, to whatever conclusion his thinking may lead him. In 
every age there have been such thinkers, men who liberated them- 
selves from the accepted notions of their time, and formed an inde- 
pendent judgment for themselves. So long, indeed, is the roll of such 
valiant seekers after truth that even Mr. Robertson’s closely-printed 
volume of over 400 pages does but scant justice to them, and no doubt 
the talented author himself must feel that many volumes would scarcely 
suffice to successfully accomplish the task he set before himself. 
His book might be better described as a guide than a history, 
directing the reader where he may find fuller information as to 
periods, movements, and men. So far Mr. Robertson’s book may 
be of the greatest service, but more than that we scarcely feel 
inclined to grant it. ‘The author does not appear to us to have 
penetrated beneath the surface, nor to have sufficiently analysed all 
the factors which determine the play of the human mind. For 
this purpose a few examples philosophically and sympathetically 
portrayed would have given us a better apprehension of the nature 
of freethought than such an interminable list of names as we find in 
this volume. At times it appears to us that Mr. Robertson makes 
contempt for the Bible the one test of modern freethought; and yet 
we venture to say that in the Bible itself we find many striking and 
noble instances of freethought in the broadest sense. What, for 
instance, can be more daring than the way in which Abraham is 
represented as challenging the conduct of the Deity in the un- 
paralleled demand: “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
And the way in which the prophets denounced the priests and the 
mercenary religious makes even the language of the author of the 
Dynamics of Religion seem tame by comparison. Mr. Robertson 
might extend his list and find examples in quarters where he would 
least expect them. A broad view and a generous appreciation of 
those with whom we do not always agree are, to our mind, charac- 
teristics of the true freethinker. Still, the Short History of Free- 
thought will be found valuable as a book of reference. 


1 A Short History of Freethought, Ancient and Modern, By John M. Robertson. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York: Macmillan & Co. 1899. 
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Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable,’ by Ernest Crosby, is a curious 
medley of Tolstoy and Walt Whitman. The psalms and parables are 
described as prose-poems, and we must confess that the poems, if 
such they can be called, are intensely prosaic. The form in most 
instances is an imitation of Whitman—that is to say, it is mere 
prose broken up into irregular lines without the rhythm or music of 
poetry or the eloquence and clearness of true prose. ‘The subjects 
are often good, but are such as have been made familiar to us by 
the socialistic literature of the day. Mr. Crosby lacks the fire of 
the true poet, and, when occasionally he descends to regular verse, 
he is rather below the level of Dr. Watts. The poet of the new age 
is yet to be found. 

Whether it is true or not that Father John Sergieff of Cronstadt 
has the power of miraculous healing, as appears to be popularly 
believed, there is no doubt that he is a very interesting if not a 
remarkable character, though his Zhoughts and Counsels’ present 
nothing very unusual, except, perhaps, in the curious combination 
of evangelical piety, philanthropy, asceticism, and sacramentarianism 
of which they are composed. As we regard this book as more cal- 
culated to encourage superstition than rational religion, we cannot 
recommend it to our readers, 

Mr. Weir’s Short History of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament’ 
is a useful summary of information upon this little-known subject. 
The volume contains several excellent plates reproducing famous 
monumental inscriptions, such as the Moabite Stone, the Siloam 
Inscription, the Carpentras Stele, &c. Students who wish to increase 
their knowledge of the literary features of the Old Testament should 
make a point of reading this volume. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


WE have been a long time coming to the conclusion that a chronic 
indulgence in strong drink becomes an organic disease. In 1879 a 
tentative measure, the Habitual Drunkards Act, was passed, in which 
the priuciple of curative treatment was fully recognised and the old 
principle of punishment abandoned. This Act, however, was a com- 
parative failure, owing chiefly to its want of compulsory power. 
The name, too, was strongly against it. Few care to declare them- 

1 Plain Tall: in Psalm and Parable. By Ernest Crosby. London: The Brother- 
hood Publishing Co. 1899. inves 

2 Thoughts and Counsels of Father John. Selected and arranged from My Life in 
Christ by Cyril Bickersteth, M.A., and Agnes L. Illingworth. Oxford and London : 
A. R. Mowbray & Co. 


3A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament. By Thomas H. 
Weir, B.D. London, Edinburgh, and Oxford: Williams & Norgate. 
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selves habitual drunkards before two justices of the peace. In 1888 
a further amending measure was carried, entitled the Inebriates 
Act, 1879 and 1888. But this Act was scarcely more successful. 
A Departmental Committee reported inter alia that proper facilities 
for the admission of patients were wanting and the power of com: 
pulsion. In The Law of Inebriate Reformatories and Retreats,’ by 
Mr. Wyatt Paine, we have a highly useful treatise on the Inebriates 
Acts, 1879 to 1898. In the Introduction Mr. Paine deals briefly 
with the principles upon which those Acts rest. The text consists 
of a codification, so far as practicable, of the three Acts, followed 
section by section by explanatory notes. The framers of the last 
measure would certainly have shown more courage if they had 
brought in an amending and consolidating statute. The Appendix, 
in addition to the statutes and regulations, contains a valuable 
collection of forms. 

The Inebriates Acts, 1879-1898,? by Mr. George Blackwell, con- 
tains a clear and accurate account of the law upon this subject, so 
far as it goes, but it is not nearly so carefully worked out as Mr. 
Paine’s book, nor does it contain anything like so complete a survey 
of the whole field. In place of the forms collected by Mr. Paine, 
Mr. Blackwell inserts a number of Circulars from the Home Secre- 
tary to the judges, magistrates, d&ic., which appeal very properly to 
those individuals, but scarcely to the legal or lay public. Admirable 
as the intention of these Acts is, much yet remains to be done, as a 
recent case before a London stipendiary clearly shows. A woman 
who had been several times remanded to allow arrangements to be 
made for her reception into a home under the Act, was again 
brought up. The magistrate declared the case to be eminently 
suited for one of the homes contemplated by the Act, but there were 
only three such places, to two of which the prisoner’s admission was 
impossible owing to her character and religion, while the authorities 
of the third, a place situate in Gloucester, said that they were under 
no obligation to receive her, having regard to the refusal of the London 
County Council to contribute towards the funds of the establishment. 

“The woman was consequently discharged. 

The Specific Performance of Contracts,’ by Mr. W. D. Rawlins, Q.C., 
is, as the title-page informs us, an expansion of an article which 
appeared in the Encyclopedia of the Laws of England ; but, as the 

' The Law of Inebriate Reformatories and Retreats. Comprising the Inebriates 
Acts, 1879 to 1898. With copious Notes and an Appendix containing Acts, Forms 
Rules, and Regulations. By Wyatt Paine. London: Sweet & Maxwell. 1899. 

* The Inebriates Acts 1879-1898. Together with the General Regulations for the 
Management and Discipline of Certified Inebriates’ Reformatories and Inebriate Re- 
treats ; also the Circular Letters of the Secretary of State, Forms, &c. By George 
Blackwell, LL.B. (Lond.) London: Butterworth & Co.; Shaw & Sons, 1899. 

3 The Specific Performance of Contracts. An Expansion of an Article in the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Laws of England. By William Donaldson Rawlins, one of Her 


mm Counsel. London: Sweet & Maxwell; Edinburgh: Wm. Green & Sons. 
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author explains, it is not intended to compete with that great 
standard work of Sir Edward Fry, who has made this branch of the 
law peculiarly his own. So extensive has this subject become, owing 
to the large and ever-increasing bulk of case-law, that the author 
considers there is room for a text-book which may fulfil the more 
modest function of directing attention to the salient principles rather 
than to their complete elucidation. As such a text-book this 
treatise should prove invaluable to the law student, hut we doubt 
whether it will appeal very strongly to the professional practitioner. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Now that so many people are planning their summer vacation, the 
handbook to Norway and Sweden’ will be most useful. Much of the 
matter appears for the first time, this edition being considerably 
enlarged. ‘Travellers are always sure of finding in these excellent 
guides the most accurate information available. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


A GREAT deal has been written about Bismarck since his death, but 
a complete life of the Iron Chancellor cannot fail to be acceptable to 
all who are interested in that extraordinary man, whose genius was 
overshadowed by sinister qualities such as no moralist can hold up 
for public admiration. Mr. William Jacks has produced a book 
entitled The Late Prince Bismarck,? which he declares to be “ the first 
consecutive Life of the Chancellor written in the English language.” 
The author is manifestly an enthusiastic admirer of the German 
statesman. He ignores many of his unscrupulous proceedings, and 
appears to assume that, with regard to the nefarious methods adopted 
for building a United Germany, the end justified the means. If 
this system of political ethics were generally adopted, the most 
Machiavellian sort of diplomacy might meet with approval simply 
because it achieved its objects. A great deal of the book is made 
up of extracts from Bismarck’s autobiography, it being assumed 
that he is “his own best interpreter ”—an exceedingly questionable 
theory, having regard to the character of the Chancellor. We are 


1 Norway and Sweden. With Maps, Plans, and Panoramas, By Karl Baedeker. 


London: Dulau & Co. 
2 The Late Prince Bismarck. By William Jacks. Glasgow : James Maclehose and 


Sons. 
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called upon by Mr. Jacks to admire Bismarck because he looked 
upon “hard work as the only safeguard for a true life.” But, as 
Count Tolstoy pointed out in his criticism of M. Zola’s views, hard 
work is only a waste of time and effort unless its aim and its results 
be good. The book, in spite of its exaggerately eulogistic tone, is 
well worth reading, and contains all the important details relating to 
the career of Bismarck. 

Tie Seven Colonies of Australasia’ is a very useful book, Mr. 

‘Coghlan has collected all the statistics which throw light on the 
progress of Australasia. Amongst the curious facts elicited by the 
study of the figures given in the volume is the increase of divorces 
since the recent legislation. There have been more people divorced 
in Australia since the passing of the last Divorce Laws than in any 
other portion of the British Empire. 

Hommes et Choses @’Outre Mer? is the title of a very interesting 
volume by M, Paul Hamelle, in which there is an appreciative study 
of Mr. Gladstone’s life and work, and also a sympathetic essay on 
the Irish Question. For Mr. Gladstone the author has the highest 
admiration, regarding him as the greatest man of his own epoch. 

A peculiar interest is attached to The Story of the Life of Lord 
Palmerston, by Karl Marx, edited by the late Eleanor Marx Aveling. 
The sad death of the gifted editress left the work not quite com- 
pleted. The view taken of Lord Palmerston is not altogether 
flattering to that statesman. Here is a passage worth quoting: 
“Tf not a good statesman of all work, he is at least a good actor of 
all work. He succeeds in the comic as in the heroic—in pathos as 
in familiarity—in tragedy as in farce, although the latter may be 
more congenial to his feelings. He is not a first-class orator, but 
an accomplished debater.” A good account is given in the volume 
of the principal events in Palmerston’s career. 

An admirable History of England* from the period ranging from 
1700 to 1789 has been published by Mr. W. B. Clive. A lucid and 
minute account is given of the reign of Queen Anne, and the 
student will find in the book all the requisite information with 
reference to one of the most important epochs in English history. 

The Annual Report of the Smithsonian Musewm to July 1897 * con- 
tains an immense mass of details showing the result of scientific 
research in the United States during the year ending on the date 
mentioned. Amongst the interesting features are the aspects of 


1 The Seven Colonies of Australasia (1897-98). By T. Coghlan. Sydney: William 

Applegate Gullick. 
ommes et Choses d’ Outre Mer. Par PaulHamelle. Paris: Librairie Fischbacker. 

3 The Story of the Life of Lord Palmerston. By Karl Marx. Edited by his daughter 
Eleanor Marie Aveling. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

4 Certificate History of England (1700-1789). By A. Johnson Evans, M.A. Cantab., 
B.A. Lond., and C. 8. Fearnside, M.A. Oxon. London: W. B. Clive. 

® Annual Account of the Smithsonian Museum to July 1897. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
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American astronomy, modern alchemy, and recent discoveries with 
regard to diamonds. 

Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers’ is the title of a very 
interesting book by Mr. F. J. Britten. The volume contains some 
delightful illustrations of the art of watch and clock making. Mr. 
Britten traces the development of horology from the earliest 
primitive appliances. The book is an elaboration of the author's 
highly popular work on Former Clock and Watch Makers. We 
looked through the volume in the vain hope of finding whether any 
light would be thrown on the authenticity of Jules Verne’s Master 
Zacharius, the Watchmaker of Geneva. We fear that marvellous 
story is pure fiction. 

The Life of William Ewart Gladstone? edited by Sir Wemyss 
Reid, is a work which does justice to a great career. So much has 
been written about the great statesman that a considerable portion 
of the information in the volume is already, in some shape or other, 
familiar to most English readers. The work is rightly dedicated to 
Mrs. Gladstone, by whose devoted care and affection the Liberal 
statesman was so long sustained. The volume is the work of many 
different hands, amongst the distinguished contributors being Canon 
MacColl, the Rev. W. Tuckwell, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, and 
Mr. H. W. Lucy. A most interesting chapter on Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Life has been contributed by a relative of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone. The Rev. Mr. Tuckwell deals with Mr. Gladstone as a 
theological critic. We cannot conscientiously regard this chapter as 
quite satisfactory. 

The Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops of the Anglican Church,* by the 
Rey. F. O. White, is an important work from a historical point of 
view. .The author does not mince matters in dealing with Queen 
Elizabeth or with her bishops. The vices and crimes of the bishops 
are duly recorded as well as their virtues and piety. The Queen is 
exhibited in her worst aspect as a mass of vanity, spite, caprice, and 
avarice. It appears to us that the author has scarcely done justice 
to Queen Elizabeth, even thovgh her title to distinction as the 
Virgin Queen may be deemed questionable. She certainly had 
some strong qualities, though she may not have been an amiable 
personage all round. 

French studies of English statesmen have a curious interest. 
The book just published on Mr. Chamberlain,’ of which M. Achille 
Viallate is the author, deals not unfairly with one of the most 
remarkable politicians of the day. M. Emile Boulmez has written 


4 Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers. By ¥F. J. Britten. With 400 Illustra- 
tions. London: B. T. Batsford. 

* The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. Edited by Sir Wemyss Reid. London: 
Cassell & Co. 
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Skeffington & Son. 
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a preface to the work, in which he deals rather vigorously and not 
quite flatteringly with Mr. Chamberlain’s change of attitude on the 
Home Rule question. The style and matter of M. Viallate’s book 
both command our admiration. 

Herr Herman Siebeck’s work on Aristotle’ is the eighth of a 
series of studies in classical philosophy. The learned author gives 
a sketch of Aristotle’s life, and enables the reader to form a compre- 
hensive view of the Aristotelian system of philosophy. Amongst 
other topics dealt with are Aristotle’s analysis of tragedy from the 
esthetic standpoint. The book is really a luminous treatise on the 
career and the writings of one of the greatest Greek philosophers. 

To those who believe in the doctrine of conversion by means of 
faith, the life of George Miiller of Bristol* will probably prove 
highly edifying. The narrative is presented in a very readable 
style by Dr. Pierson, though its unctuousness must jar on persons 
who object to repeated allusions to ‘the Lord.” It must be 
acknowledged that Mr. Miiller was a genuine enthusiast, and that 
he did much real good. If his language did not savour so much of 
cant, we might overlook his verbiage on account of his sincerity of 
purpose and his honest endeavour to live up to the Christian 
ideal. 

Mr. William Morison has given us an admirable biography of 
Andrew Melville* in the ‘‘ Famous Scots Series.” As one of the 
stanchest champions of liberty of conscience in Scotland Melville is 
entitled to praise, but it is to be regretted that, like Knox, he 
allowed bigotry to mingle with his enthusiasm. Mr. Morison has 
given a lively and dramatic picture of Melville’s early career, during 
which he spent some years abroad, his strenuous fight on behalf of 
Presbyterianism, and his famous conference with the King at 
Hampton Court. ‘The volume is deeply interesting even to those 
who do not agree with the author’s high estimate of Melville. 

Louise Adelaide de Condé, the last of that ancient family, and 
one of the most noble and graceful personalities of the eighteenth 
century, has found an appreciative biographer in M. Pierre de Ségur.‘ 
The volume contains a short biograpby of Marie Catherine de Monaco, 
a personality perhaps more human, but certainly less charming and 
prre, than the Princesse de Condé, of whom there is a lovely 
engraving, and whose life was such an unhappy one. ‘There are 
also numerous interesting unpublished letters of the Prince 
L.-J. de Condé, taken from the archives of Chantilly and Beauvais. 


1 Aristotelee. Von Hermann Siebeck. Stuttgart: Fr. Frommanns. Verlag 


(E. Hanff). 
* George Miiller of Bristol. By Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. With an Introduction by 


James Wright. London: James Nisbet & Co. 
3 Andrew Melville. By William Morison. (Famous Scots Series.) Edinburgh 


and London : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 
* La Derniére des Condé. Avec Portrait en Heliogravure, Par Pierre de Ségur. 


Paris : Calmann-Levy. 
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Contemporary Literature: 


BELLES LETTRES. 


A Goop idea of the characteristics of Chinese fiction may be gained 
from a perusal of Shueypingoin,' a story “ made from the Chinese 
romance Haonkewchuen.” The tale is full of quaint touches of 
realism, and there runs through it a thread of odd, old-world philo- 
sophy. In some respects the story reminds us of Rasselas. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn has written a critical study of Tennyson which 
shows a thorough appreciation of the poet.” In some respects Mr. 
Gwynn overrates certain worksof Tennyson. For instance, we cannot 
agree with his statement that ‘‘ Maud is the greatest love-poem that 
has been written since Shakespeare.” The comparison between 
Tennyson and Pope is more or less fanciful. The two poets had 
nothing in common, and Tennyson’s position in the Victorian age 
could not fairly be compared with that of Pope during the Augustan 
age of English literature. The poet that really should be compared 
with Tennyson is Wordsworth; and it must be admitted that of the 
two Wordsworth is not merely the greater poet but the exponent of 
a far higher philosophy of life. The real merit of Tennyson was his 
painstaking character as an artist. In excellence of form he sur- 
passes all his contemporaries, though he is surpassed by many of 
them—notably by Browning— in originality, depth, and intensity of 
emotion. Mr. Gwynn has done his work well, and the only fault 
of his book is that it is a little too eulogistic. 

The fourth volume of the Eversley edition of Shakespeare's Works* 
contains “ Pericles,” ‘‘ Cymbeline,” ** The Winter’s Tale,” and “ The 
Tempest.” The Introduction to “ Pericles” gives an excellent 
analysis of that play, pointing out from internal evidence how much 
of the work can be safely regarded as the genuine production of 
Shakespeare. ‘The other plays are also dealt with critically, and the 
editor, Dr. Herford, must be congratulated on the able manner in 
which he has fulfilled his task. 

Mr, Henry Frowde, an enterprising publisher, has brought out a 
series of anthologies, and three volumes of the series—the Shake- 
speare Anthology, the Jonson Anthology, and the Milton Anthology*— 
have reached our hands, Many of the lyrics in the Jonson Anthology 
must be absolutely new to the average reader. In addition to poems 
by Ben Jonson on himself will be found lyrics by Michael Drayton, 
George Wither, Thomas Carew, Francis Quarles, the Rev. George 


1 Shueypingoin. A Story made from the Chinese Romance Haonkewchuen. London: 
Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co. 

* Tennyson. A Critical Study. By Stephen Gwynn. London: Blackie & Son. 

% The Works of Shakespeare. Vol. IV. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
C. H. Herford, Litt.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 

4'The Shakespeare Anthology, the Jonson Anthology, the Milten Anthology. Edited 
by Professor Edward Arber, Fellow of King’s College, London. London: Henry 
Frowde. 
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Herbert, and some anonymous poet whose lines, “ An Old Courtier 
and a New,” are simply delightful in their quaint simplicity. 
In the Milton Anthology ‘‘ Lycidas” is given in full. The Shake- 
speare Anthology, despite the magni nominis wmbra which surrounds 
its title, is perhaps the least interesting of the volumes. It contains 
some of Shakespeare’s well-known songs and a few lyrics of great 
beauty, such as Decker’s “ Art thou poor, yet has thou golden 
slumbers ?” but many of the verses in the book are worthless save 
as literary curiosities, 

The Scheming of Agatha Kenrick} by Robert F, Eldridge, is an 
overwrought work of fiction. The heroine, or rather the female 
villain, is a monstrosity born of the author's imagination. Still, 
there is some really clever description in the book. If Mr. Eldridge 
were more natural and unaffected he might do much better work. 

There is a certain crudity in Zhe Autobiography of a Child? which 
is a characteristic of the amateur in literature. Nevertheless, the 
book has some merit. The description of the indolent ways of Irish 
railway porters is both humorous and realistic. The writer of this 
story might do better things. 

Didums,> which is modestly described as a “ silhouette,” is really 
a beautiful, pathetic story. The heroine is one of those unspoilt 
children of nature who crave only for love, and, alas! too rarely find 
it on earth. Jean Macpherson, the writer of Didwms, has not 
wasted pen, ink, and paper. 

The monograph on the late Richard Holt Hutton of ‘“ The Spec- 
tator,’* just published by Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, is very appreciative, 
and enables the reader to form a very just estimate of that exceed- 
ingly able and high-minded journalist. The chapter on Mr. Hutton 
as a critic is admirably written. It would be hard to find a better 
critic than Mr. Hutton, although he probably underrated Mr. 
Gladstone’s position as a statesman. ‘The passages quoted from the 
work entitled Criticisms on Contemporary Thought show that Mr. 
Hutton admired Scott perhaps overmuch and more or less disliked 
Carlyle’s stlye and cast of thought. The appreciation of the 
“demigod” Goethe is remarkably fine. All who have read Mr. 
Hutton’s writings will hail this monograph with delight, 

The Nugents of Carriconna’ is an Irish story which has a pleasant 
flavour of reality. Mr. Tighe Hopkins knows how to write, and 
though his acquaintance with Ireland is apparently a little super- 
ficial, he does not make the ludicrous mistakes with reference to the 


1 The Scheming of Agatha Kenrick. By Robert F. Eldridge. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

2 The Autobiography of a Child. Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 

3 Didums: a Silhouette. By Jean Macpherson. London: John Long. 

‘ R. H. Hutton of the “ Spectator.” A Monograph. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 

° The Nugents of Carriconna. A Story more or less Irish. By Tighe Hopkins. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 
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Hibernian brogue into which so many other writers of so-called 
‘Trish novels” nowadays fall. 

It is to be regretted that so many persons are avxious to publish 
novels merely for the sake of appearing in print. The author of A 
Dream of Fame’ would seem to have been animated by this some- 
what absurd motive. The story has really no raison détre. It is 
tolerably well written, but it is an objectless and rather silly 
production. Why did not Jean Delaire “waste his” (or her) “sweet- 
ness” on something else rather than on the production of a weak 
novel ? 

The Martyr of Kolin’? is a “ religious” novel. It is not altogether 
without interest to persons of a fanatical turn of mind. Its literary 
merit is very small, 

The edition of the portion of Cesar’s De Bello Gallico* dealing 
with the invasion of England, just issued by W. B. Clive, will be 
found very useful by students. There is a good map of Cesar’s 
campaigns in Britain. The Introduction and notes by Messrs, All- 
croft and Mills are admirable. 





POETRY. 


Sour Caro.ina has produced a poet who, in Scriptural phraseology, 
does not ‘‘ hide his light under a bushel.” Mr. J. Gordon Coogler,' 
in a volume of poems published by him, thus defies criticism : 


“* Let critics assail my innocent muse, 
And belittle the name which they ne’er can mar, 
Yet both shall shine from the hills of fame 
Like the radiant light of some sweet star.” 


A careful perusal of some of the verses in the volume leads to the 
conclusion that Mr. Coogler is a man of poetic nature, but that he 
has not learned the art of versification, Moreover, he is not original, 
like Whitman. He echoes familiar thoughts and sentiments in a 
rather uncouth fashion, 


1 A Dream of Fame. By Jean Delaire. London: John Long. 

2 The Martyr of Kolin. By H.O. Ward. London: 8. W. Partridge & Co. 

3 Cesar: the Invasion of Britain (De Bello Gallico, iv. 20-v. 23). Edited by A. H. 
Allcroft, M.A., and T. R. Mills, M.A. London: W. B. Clive. 

+ Purely Original Verse. By J. Gordon Coogler. Columbia, 8.C. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS A TORY 
MINISTER. 


UNACCOUNTABLE vicissitude in the demeanour of any conspicuous 
personage adds an item, generally a considerable one, to his powers 
of interest and attraction. It is beyond question that Mr. Chamber- 
lain rose in notoriety by the mere fact of his desertion from the 
Liberal ranks to fight under the banner of the Tories. In abandon- 
ing the position of persecutor to adopt that of Tory apostle he won 
the usual high encomium as a convert on the one hand, and incurred 
the usual adverse criticism as a traitor on the other. But whatever 
praise or censure may be bestowed upon him it is evident that, as a 
political associate and colleague of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain 
has been in many ways a hindrance rather than a help to both Lord 
Salisbury and the Conservative party. There is certainly ground 
upon which this view may rest, for it becomes more apparert as 
time goes by that, with the exception of the transformation of his 
own constituents from Liberals to Tories—this, perhaps, is giving 
him more credit than he is entitled to—his service to his party has 
been infinitesimal, It would be idle to suggest that he ever 
exercised much power outside his own constituency in making 
proselytes, because, with very few exceptions, the s«ceders from the 
Liberal party in 1886 were of the Whig section of the party, and 
they, it is well known, had as great a distaste for Mr. Chamberlain 
as the Conservatives had, and would have preferred to make the 
journey from Liberalism to Toryism without Mr. Chamberlain’s 
company or guidance, Beyond this, Mr. Chamberlain’s adoption of 
Toryism was naturally regarded as a device to attain a sinister 
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object. Be this as it may, his position as a Cabinet Minister under 
a Tory Premier is the one in which his critics must look at his 
characteristics and his works, and consider his intrinsic worth as a 
member of a Conservative Government. To do this with impar- 
tiality it is necessary to put altogether on one side bis often- 
expressed adverse views of Toryism, his present chief, and his other 
colleagues. This is no easy matter, especially because his long- 
standing low opinion of them changed into his high opinion of them 
with unaccountable rapidity. Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of Home 
Rule for Ireland was not the means which wrought his remarkable 
conversion to Toryism, and his more remarkable change of attitude 
regarding not only the opinions and ability of his present colleagues, 
but of their honour. Home Rule Mr. Chamberlain was quite willing 
to embrace; a detail of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill was, however, not to his 
taste, and to this detail the Tory party is indebted for its great 
prize. The metamorphosis, as extraordinary as incomprehensible, 
was thus effected by a hair’s breadth. It is more than difficult to 
believe such a change to be honest, and however great a position 
Mr. Chamberlain may occupy in the future, his reputation will never 
be free from blemish. It has been truly said that a man who never 
changes his opinion is a man who will not admit making a mistake. 
But it must be remembered that Mr. Chamberlain has never owned 
to a change of opinion, he has said over and over again that he 
remains a Liberal, and he claims that his political conduct since 1886 
has been consistent with his former expressed views. Renan might, 
with equal consistency, have asserted that his latter-day agnosticism 
was no change from his earlier belief. Ridiculous in the extreme as 
it is, Mr. Chamberlain actually urges that the Conservative party have 
adopted his views rather than he has theirs. This is one of his lofty 
flights of romance, because Toryism still is Toryism, and his presence 
within its portals has no more leavened it than the proverbial one 
swallow made a summer. 

Mr. Chamberlain is, no doubt, one of the most able debaters on 
the Treasury Bench at the present time, but he is naturally regarded 
as lacking sincerity in his advocacy of Toryism. He figures as a 
mere actor or counterfeit, and his frequent disregard for fact gives 
colour to this opinion of him, and deprives his argument of much 
weight. The audacity of his misstatements is eqalled only by their 
absurdity. As an example of his outbursts may be given the 
following, to which he gave expression at Wakefield on December 12 
last: “In 1892 the Liberal party had an extravagant and extra- 
ordinary programme of social reforms, not one of which was ever 
carried into effect.” When a man, whatever his position, does 
violence to veracity in such a way as this, he deprives himself of 
power at once, and he forfeits all claim to respect. No statesman 
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has ever advanced a cause by the employment of deceit, and 
Mr. Chamberlain will fail, as others have failed. Many of his 
political allies only wish that this foolish assertion of his were true. 
Perhaps no other man could be found who would deny that the 
equalisation of the Death Duties was carried into effect by the 
Liberal party. Mr. Chamberlain’s present colleague, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has reason to be thankful that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement is erroneous. Without the proceeds from the equalisation 
of the Death Duties Sir M. Hicks-Beach, in framing his Budget, 
would have found himself in a most awkward position. 

However able Mr. Chamberlain may be as a debater, it may be 
asked, Is he in that respect of much value to the Government? It 
may further be asked, Is debate necessary in the present House of 
Commons? Do the supporters of the Government require the 
rhetoric of Mr. Chamberlain or that of any one else to convince them 
of the soundness of Lord Salisbury’s policy, or the advantage of 
measures introduced? Assuredly not. It is sufficient for the sup- 
porters of the Government to know what they are required to vote 
for and what they are required to vote against. ‘To do the will of 
the Government, to place themselves entirely at its service as a piece 
of mechanism, is the determination of Lord Salisbury’s followers in 
the House of Commons, quite irrespective of the arguments of 
Mr, Chamberlain or those of any one else. It is, perhaps, un- 
necessary to point out the reason of this blind serfdom, because it 
is known, as well as the days of the week, that holders of unjust 
privilege support Lord Salisbury as their protector. Landed pro- 
prietors receive at his hands a dole under his Rating Bill, and they 
rely on his opposition to any proposals of the land reformer who 
advocates tenant right. The ground landlords in towns are also 
aware that Lord Salisbury will resist any attempt to tax their 
property, which, by reason of the expenditure of public money, 
increases in value year by year. Brewers, of course, know that Lord 
Salisbury is their special champion, and that as long as he holds the 
reins of power they have no fear of Local Option, increase of duty, 
or any interference in the direction of prevention of adulteration or 
otherwise. Many other interests in addition to the aforementioned, 
fearing reform, act as the motive power of the Conservative party in 
the House of Commons, and Lord Salisbury may safely rely upon 
their loyal support while his home policy continues to be one of retro- 
gression or marking time. Mr. Chamberlain’s powers of persuasion 
are, therefore, of small value in the House of Commons to-day. With 
the Opposition no member of the House is regarded with greater aver- 
sion or has less power. A slave of opportunity has no fixed belief ; 
but can it be possible that Mr. Chamberlain approves of the partial 
and indulgent policy of the Government towards those at whom he 
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formerly hurled his darts, whom he assailed with the most bitter 
taunts? To the clergy he formerly attributed the basest motives, 
and denounced them in the most violent of language. To-day he is 
@ party to handing immense sums of public money to the clergy and 
to schools completely under the control of the clergy. That wonder- 
working item in Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill has, forsooth, con- 
verted his hatred for the Church of England and the clergy into 
love. But such love must be unreliable; if not actually false, it 
cannot be other than artificial. 

His enthusiastic support of the House of Lords, in face of his 
former denunciation of it, is perfectly ludicrous; his incongruity on 
this question alone would be ample evidence to characterise him as a 
mere time-pleaser. It matters not howclever Mr. Chamberlain may 
be, he cannot play fast and loose with consistency. It is beyond his 
power to bring back into existence that which he has destroyed. By 
unjust invective and acerbity of speech he years ago made lifelong 
enemies of the very men whose regard he is now trying to win. He 
is, however, unable to perform such a feat as the hero in the follow- 
ing well-known lines, although he is attempting it: 


“There was a man of Thessaly and he was wondrous wise, 
He jumped into a gooseberry bush and scratched out both his eyes, 
But when he saw his eyes were out, with all his might and main 
He jumped into the gooseberry bush and scratched them in again.” 


The majority of Conservatives naturally regard Mr. Chamberlain 
as an interloper in the Cabinet, and his secession or dismissal would 
be hailed with joy by a large proportion of Lord Salisbury’s sup- 
porters. Tories, rightly or wrongly, attribute to his evil influence 
all measures and actions of the Government which are not strictly in 
harmony with Toryism, and they regard him as a power of corruption 
in the Ministry. Lord Londonderry is only one of many Tories who 
detest the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, or any kind of interference 
between employer and employed. They regard it as a complete 
departure from precedent for such a measure to emanate from a 
Conservative Government. Although the Bill, by its working, has 
been proved to be largely a trick and imposture so far as giving 
compensation goes, and consequently not so Liberal as Tories feared, 
it is objected to as Mr. Chamberlain’s measure, and altogether alien 
to Tory principles. Mr. Chamberlain’s more recent measure, 7¢ 
workmen’s dwellings, is, of course, too absurd and impracticable to 
cause alarm in any quarter. It is very similar to Mr. Chaplin’s Small 
Holdings Bill, and could only have been introduced with the object 
of killing time and hoodwinking the working classes, yet many 
Tories dislike it. Mr. Chamberlain has evidently scarcely any 
influence in the Cabinet; he may be allowed to play with such 
trumpery measures as these, but nothing of importance opposite or 
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detrimental to Toryism will be tolerated by the Government. The 
payment of Members of Parliament, one man one vote, and other 
such reforms he has been compelled to forsake now he has risen to 
membership of a Tory Cabinet. Those ideas, the swaddling-clothes 
of his parliamentary infancy, he has now discarded to don the 
apparel of Toryism, arrayed in which he does all in his power to 
farther the interests of the very men, interests, and principles which 
he formerly condemned in the most severe terms. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been compared to Lord Randolph Churchill, 
but the comparison is most unjust to Lord Randolph Churchill. He 
was a man of no high political character from a moral point of view. 
But he was no trimmer; he stood by his convictions and enforced 
his views; he was in this respect as opposite to Mr. Chamberlain as 
a reality is toa sham. Jord Randolph Churchill had the courage 
of his opinions, while Mr. Chamberlain is a submissive creature of 
Toryism. 

Mr. Chamberlain's presumption is positively beyond conception 
when he knows that he has the upper hand. As an instance may 
be given his conduct towards the Home Secretary. Sir Matthew 
White-Ridley is doubtless one of the most amiable of men, but even 
he might be expected to resent Mr. Chamberlain’s impudent incursion 
into his domain. The manner in which Mr. Chamberlain pushed him 
on one side and arrogated to himself the position of Minister in 
charge of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill was an insult and 
indignity to Sir Matthew White-Ridley which few men would have 
tolerated. A Minister who cannot keep his place and is so pecu- 
liarly overbearing and arrogant must be very unpopular with his 
colleagues. 

As Colonial Secretary Mr. Chamberlain has, as usual, given every 
satisfaction to himself, but he has won no credit. His encounters 
with President Kriiger may be described as puerile. In the first 
place he attempted to treat him as a subordinate official, and seemed 
greatly surprised when President Kriiger declined to bow to his 
dictates. No doubt President Kriiger is an awkward and obstinate 
man to treat with, but Mr. Chamberlain’s offensive pedantry has 
given him cause for offence. Mr. Chamberlain’s is not the tempera- 
ment of a diplomatist ; he is far too haughty. He is always brimfull 
of boasts of his colonial policy, but he omits to give the details of 
what he claims to be his wonderful achievements: he speaks of their 
glory ; he, however, steadfastly withholds it from the public eye. In 
spite of his boasts, he has never shown in what way the colonies 
have benefited by his supervision. 

Lord Salisbury would have been well advised in forming his 
Cabinet if he had left Mr. Chamberlain outside, and adopted a policy 
of pure Toryism. The thin veneer of Liberalism which is put to 
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Mr. Chamterlain’s credit has caused annoyance to many Conservatives, 
and has not given satisfaction to any Liberals. Mr. Gladstone, in 
giving Mr. Chamberlain office, committed an error, Lord Salisbury, in 
doing so, committed a greater error; and Mr. Chamberlain as a 
Tory Minister is despised to-day by Conservatives, as he was when 
his abuse of them exceeded reason and decency, in spite of his 
servile subscription to their views and his professed regard for 
themselves. 
T. M. Horkiys, 





THE DREYFUS CASE.’ 


THE great virtue of Justice looms gigantic in the moral world when 
confronted with all the other virtues. In the sphere of ethics it is 
~ like the sun, whose radiance outshines that of all the other planets. 
It remains to be seen whether France really possesses this kingly 
virtue, without which both nations and men are “ poor indeed.” 
The Dreyfus case, which has excited such extraordinary interest, not 
only in France but in every other country in Europe, will, in its 
ultimate results, serve as the touchstone of French honour, the 
criterion of the Gallic sense of justice. 

A masterly analysis of the evidence and of the various stages of 
the recent inquiry before the Cour de Cassation in connection with 
the case has been given to the world by M. Yves Guyot, a French- 
man well qualified for the task by his high attainments as well as by 
that burning passion for justice which is one of his most conspicuous 
characteristics. The volume, which is published by the well-known 
firm of P. V. Stock, covers the entire ground and enables the reader 
to understand the characters of the various actors in the drama, as 
well as tho nature of the evidence, or supposed evidence, on which 
the unfortunate Captain Dreyfus was condemned in 1894. The 
first portion of the work deals with Esterhazy and his defenders, and 
in its vivid portraiture of human beings recalls Browning’s celebrated 
poem, Zhe Ring and the Book. The great English poet makes the 
persons concerned in an Italian cause célébre tell their histories each 
from his own point of view. M. Yves Guyot has done the same 
thing, in plain but vigorous prose, in connection with the “ Affaire 
Dreyfus.” 

In the preface it is pointed out that the publication of the inquiry 
before the Cour de Cassation has completely belied the assertion that 
the Court had subjected the ex-Ministers of War, and especially 
Generals Mercier and Roget, to an ordeal amounting to positive 
torture. The witnesses were, in fact, not subjected to the test known 
in England as cross-examination. The Criminal Chamber did not 
make use of the process of direct confrontation, and, far from seeking 
to embarrass General Mercier and General de Boisdeffre, when they 
. Tefused to answer the questions put to them with reference to the 
communication of the secret documents at the court-martial, allowed 
this refusal to pass without censure. 

1 Affaire Dreyfus: Analyse de V Enquite. Par Yves Guyot. Paris: P. V. Stock. 
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M. Yves Guyot, in very felicitous language, thus refers to the 
main features of the Dreyfus case: 


“This history seems to have been contrived in order to justify the 
conception of Ormuzd and Ahriman, the Amschaspands and Darvands, 
the spirits of Good and of Evil. With Mercier, De Boisdeffre, Gonse, 
Henry, Du Paty de Clam, Louth, Pauffin de Saint Morel, Gribelin, Besson 
d’Ormescheville and Ravary, Roget and Cuignet, Billot, Cavaignac, Zur- 
linden, and Chanoine, backed up by Drumont and Dérouléde, and with the 
Pére du Lac swelling out the importance of the affair in the background, 
we are spectators of a most fantastic saraband of criminals and grotesque 
figures grouped around a uniformed Robert Macaire such as Ibels has 
delineated in his immortal silhouette. And as to the value of these men ? 
They have themselves shown what it is in their depositions. The embar- 
rassment of all is not concealed by the audacity of any one of them, and at 
certain moments those Ministers, generals, and officers may be seen acting 
like bands of cannibals: they eat one another.” 


This language can, under all the circumstances, scarcely be 
regarded as exaggerated. A more humiliating spectacle could not 
well be conceived than the wretched attempts of the heads of the 
French Army, first to shield and then to throw overboard Esterhazy. 
The events that followed the suicide of Henry would have been grimly 
tragic were it not for their grotesquely melodramatic character. 
Generals De Boisdeffre and Gonse had made use of the miserable 
man’s forgeries. They showed little regret at his awful fate. And 
Du Paty de Clam, with the clear knowledge in his mind of the 
existence of forgeries of which Henry was the author, manifested 
similar callousness after the poor wretch’s death. 

The French spy-system is arraigned by the Dreyfus case. That 
corruption has found its way into the War Department of France 
seems now unquestionable. Dreyfus was one of the victims of this 
lamentable corruption. The generals of the Staff have been forced 
to confess that they have laid before the Minister of War utterly | 
unauthenticated documents. The efforts to keep Dreyfus from 
getting a new trial were mainly based on a series of deliberate lies, 
to which officers of high rank did not hesitate to give utterance. 
Fortunately, France was not without fearless lovers of truth and 
justice, like Emile Zola, to appeal to public opinion on behalf of the 
prisoner of the Devil’s Island. The arrival of Dreyfus in France 
to be once more tried, after five years of almost inconceivable suffer- 
ing, is one of those startlingly dramatic events which puts even the 
romantic pages of Dumas the elder into the shade. 

Captain Cuignet, one of the actors in the drama, though an enemy 
of Dreyfus, made himself somewhat obnoxious to the heads of the 
army by laying down that the guilt of the prisoner was in direct 
ratio to the number of forgeries relied upon in order to prove it. It 
was, however, maintained by Captain Cuignet—lest his curious 
formula might meet with a protest from the Criminal Chamber— 
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that the conviction was based on three classes of facts or documents 
—first, the confessions of the accused ; second, the technical discus- 
sions of the “ bordereau”; and third, the “secret dossier.” 

M. Yves Guyot shows that the supposed confessions of Dreyfus 
are myths. The forgeries of Henry, transparent though they were, 
were accepted as evidence. Colonel Picquart proved that the 
“secret dossier” was valueless for the purpose of establishing the 
guilt of Dreyfus. The support of Esterhazy—now recognised as the 
self-confessed author of the “ bordereau ”—by Generals de Boisdeffre 
and Gonse as well as by Colonel Du Paty de Clam, stigmatises these 
officers as conspirators against justice. 

The part played by Esterhazy in the entire drama is almost 
unparalleled. Though born of French parents, he was brought up 
in Austria, and was educated at an Austrian military school. He 
became a cavalry officer in the Austrian service, and took part in 
the campaign of 1866 in Italy, Quitting the Austrian army, he 
was admitted as sub-lieutenant into the Legion of Antibes in the 
Papal Zouaves, and fought in the battle of Mentana. He then came 
to France, and, through the influence of his uncle, a general of 
division, was made an officer of the French Foreign Legion. He 
was in active service during the war of 1870-71 in the Army of the 
Loire, and afterwards a lieutenant in an infantry regiment. He hes 
always been erratic in his habits. M. Grenier, son of General 
Grenier, who has given a sketch of Esterhazy’s life, excuses his 
eccentricities on the ground of hereditary disease. At one time he 
talked continually of letters he had written to a lady fourteen years 
before; at another time he gives expression to feelings of hatred 
against the French Army. He spent several fortrnes and misappro- 
priated his wife’s dowry. In connection with a duel in which he 
acted as second he gave advice which proved fatal to one of the 
combatants, The War Minister, General Billot, though he mast 
have known something about Esterhazy’s shady reputation, appears 
to have made use of an individual whom he did not hesitate to 
describe as a “bandit.” In order to protect Esterhazy, a letter was 
sent by Du Paty de Clam, after consultation with Gonse and Henry, 
and a rendezvous took place in front of the Parc de Montsouris, at 
which Du Paty de Clam appeared with a false beard, Gribelin with 
blue spectacles, and Henry seated in a carriage where he was partly 
concealed from view. 

It is unnecessary to discuss here the relations of Esterhazy to 
Mile. Pays, whose connection with the Dreyfus case consists chiefly 
of certain revelations made as to the authorship of documents in 
moments of ‘‘ feminine volubility.” Not merely forgery but the 
surreptitious removal of official papers can be laid at this man’s 
door, according to the testimony collected in M. Yves Guyot’s 
interesting volume. The charge of cheating his cousin, Christian, 
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oat of 33,000 francs, though not arising out of the “ Affaire 
Dreyfus,” does not tend to whitewash a character already hopelessly 
blackened. 

As for Du Paty de Clam, he has played the part of a pretended 
automaton throughout the entire progress of the case. But, of 
course, the pretext is absurd. It was Du Paty de Clam who gave 
Esterhazy the article “‘ Dixi” directed against Picquart, and dictated 
the threatening letters addressed by Esterhazy to the late President 
Faure. These letters were the result of a conference with General 
Gonse, and were sanctioned by General de Boisdeffre. 

With regard to Colonel Henry, attempts have been made since 
his death to show that he was not on terms of intimacy with 
Esterhazy. General Roget insisted on stating at the inquiry that 
Henry and Esterhazy were not acquainted with each other, in the 
teeth of the fact that they were old friends! The object of a false- 
hood of this kind is obvious. Henry was a notorious forger, who 
ended his shameful career by committing suicide, and it was, there- 
fore, deemed desirable not to recognise him as an associate of 
Esterhazy. But both men were tarred with the same brush. 

Such were the witnesses on whose evidence Captain Dreyfus was 
convicted. But the day of reckoning has arrived. These men must 
feel that, if they have obtained the condemnation of an innocent 
man, their position is intolerable. To quote the words of M. Yves 
Guyot, whose splendid analysis of the entire case we recommend 
every one interested in the matter to read: ‘The officers mixed up 
in the Dreyfus case are like fish caught in a drag-net—with every 
effort they make to extricate themselves they enmesh themselves all 
the more tightly.” 

The same subject has been ably dealt with in a volume entitled 
Vers la Réparation, by M. Georges Clémenceau. 

A more eloquent plea on behalf of Dreyfus than M. Clémencean’s 
volume could not be found. This distinguished journalist has set 
forth with admirable accuracy and vividness the various stages of the 
struggle for a revision of the cruel sentence passed on the prisoner of 
the Ile du Diable. Every page is moving, logical, and vigorous. 
Vers la Réparation is, indeed, a masterpiece, and will add immeasur- 
ably to M. Georges Clémenceau’s deservedly high reputation. The 
persecution of Colonel Picquart for simply following the dictates of his 
conscience is lucidly shown in the volume. Justice is also done to 
the splendid efforts of M. Zola on behalf of poor Dreyfus, including 
a well-deserved tribute to his rare courage in having written the 
famous letter, “ J’accuse.” 

Ina volume entitled Le Crépuscule des Trattres, by Joseph Reinach, 
a well-deserved compliment is paid to Colonel Picquart, who has 
made so many sacrifices for freedom of conscience. The book is 

® Vers la Réparation. Par Georges Clémenceau, Paris: P. V. Stock. 2 Ibid. 
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tribute to the cause of justice, and will, if it produces its proper 
effect, shed glory on the French Republic.’ 

The literature of the Dreyfus case throws light on the dark night 
of injustice which has overshadowed the life of Captain Dreyfus 
for five long years, and helps to show how a great wrong may be 
remedied. 

To vindicate an innocent man against a horrible combination, to 
free a captive incarcerated for a crime he never committed, must be 
regarded as a godlike work. This is the great task to which 
M. Yves Guyot, M. Georges Clémenceau, and other gifted men have 
devoted their energies and their talents. The success of their efforts 
will be the triumph of the principle of justice in Modern France. 


1 [/Affaire Dreyfus. Le Crépuscule des Trattres. Par Joseph Reinach. Paris: 
P, V. Stock. 





PRIVILEGE V. JUSTICE TO WOMEN. 


NINE years ago I had the advantage of being present at three 
discussions, held at the National Liberal Club, London, on the 
question of Women’s Suffrage. The first of these occasions was, 2 
believe, the first time on which women had been permitted to plead 
their own cause within the walls of that sanctum sanctorum of official 
Liberalism. On that occasion we were told by young men—men 
who were in their cradles whilst some of us were working hard to 
secure the very rights which they claimed to have freely given us— 
how men had out of their boundless generosity given to us (that is, 
to the married women of us) the right to our own property, and also 
some right to the custody of our own children. To those of us 
present, who had given many of the best years of our lives to the 
securing of these rights for women, it seemed that these men ought 
rather to have asked our pardon for the usurpation and slow restitu- 
tion of these human and social rights than to have claimed credit for 
that which they never lifted a finger to do. They went on to say 
how good they were disposed to be to us in the future—that they 
might even, in consideration of our good conduct, give to us seats on 
County Councils, and other administrative rights not yet possessed 
by us. But almost with one consent, and the younger the man the 
more determinedly, they declared that the Parliamentary Franchise 
must not be conceded to women. 

We were at first somewhat perplexed to discover their reason, but 
in the course of the discussion it was brought out plainly and clearly 
enough, The Parliamentary Franchise must not be conceded to 
women because every other franchise which Parliament bestowed, 
short of this and without this, Parliament could again take away; 
but the powers of the makers of Parliament, Parliament itself could 
not destroy. Some of us took the lesson very closely to heart, and 
have from that time to the present put forward this as a special 
reason why women should claim the Parliamentary Franchise, as the 
only lasting security for their existing liberties. 

A few years later, in the year 1896, I was favoured, on @ 
Wednesday in May, ir that dreariest of all dreary waiting-places, the 
central lobby of the House of Commons, with two very amusing and 
instructive interviews in regard to the question of Women’s Suffrage. 
The first member who gave me the advantage of his views was 
“ quite willing to give women of property ” every electoral franchise, 
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including the Parliamentary vote, but “could not allow” women to 
sit on any public representative body. Nay, he would desire, could 
he turn back the dial of time, to get rid of their presence on School 
Boards, Boards of Guardians, or Parish Councils, whilst the very 
thought of their presence at County Cerncil meetings or in Parlia- 
ment was almost sacrilege. Women were far too delicate, too pure, 
too ethereal, “‘to be allowed” even to know of the painful subjects 
which must be brought before these bodies. When I ventured to 
suggest that most of these “ painful subjects” vitally concerned the 
women who suffer, and that they therefore needed the consideration 
and help of educated and thoughtful women, my friend could only 
reply, “I would not allow women to know of such matters,” as, for 
example, the case of unmarried mothers, the claims of illegitimate 
children, the law of divorce, &c. 

Only a few minutes later another member, diametrically opposed 
in mere party politics, also favoured me with an interview. He was 
willing to admit women to every public representative body, from the 
Parish Council up to Parliament itself, and even to the Cabinet, but 
only by the suffrages of men, since he ‘ would not allow women the 
Parliamentary vote,” and would even, were it practicable, withdraw 
from them the local electoral franchises which they now enjoy, the 
granting of which he thought had been a mistake. The plea of this 
gentleman, a presumed Liberal, not to say Radical, member of a 
recent Liberal Cabinet, was women’s ignorance and general unfitness 
to exercise the franchise. ‘There might be something to be said” 
in favour of Women’s Suffrage if it concerned only a few picked, 
highly educated, and public spirited women, but Women’s Suffrage 
meant Universal Suffrage. When my friend was reminded of the 
very large number of illiterate male voters, he could only say that 
this was a misfortune, which he did not want to aggravate by the 
presence of illiterate female voters. 

Now these gentlemen differed on every possible detail, but their 
underlying, abiding principle was one and the same, It was a 
belief in the divine right of the male, because a male, to determine 
at his pleasure the careers and the conditions of the lives of women, 
whom neither the Conservative nor the Radical had yet learned to 
regard as the other half of humanity, equivalent in powers, functions 
and duties, and needing, for the very same reasons as the male half, 
freedom to grow and develop truly and nobly. Such men are 
incapable of understanding that the thoughtful women of to-day 
regard all such pretensions on the part of men as sheer impudent 
usurpations, all denials of equal right as mere brute tyranny, and all 
declarations of respect on these conditions as cowardly insults, 

I have referred here to these incidents because they have received 
repeated and painful illustrations during the past few weeks. It hes 
been made manifest that the habit of mind of these two members of 
Parliament is the habit of mind of the overwhelming majority of 
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those privileged males who compose our official classes, and from 
whom both our non-representative legislative assemblies are recruited, 
Privilege and justice are for ever antagonistic, and the privilege of 
mere maledom is, as it ever has been, the most selfishly narrow and 
cruel of all privileges: equally cruel, equally selfish, whether it 
regards woman as a drudge, a toy, or the mere animal link for the 
perpetuation of the male. It is to be noted further that these two 
typical representatives of, not the people, but of privileged maledom, 
do specifically represent the average members of the two chief 
political parties, The Conservative party, for example, is, speaking 
broadly, willing to restore the Parliamentary Franchise to women, on 
terms that would give to them one-seventh of the voting power of 
the country, but desires to exclude them from all judicial, legislative, 
or executive functions, save and except those exercised by the Crown, 
and from all administrative functions and offices to which they have 
not already established a prescriptive right of usage. The Liberal 
party, on the other hand, which declaims against privilege as 
between members of the male sex, would—at any rate, if we are to 
accept as a guide the speeches and votes of its nominal leaders in 
Parliament—admit women, gradually and very slowly, to all purely 
administrative functions to which men should be the electorate, but 
would sternly exclude them from all other public offices, and in 
particular would deny to them that elementary right of the citizen- 
ship of to-day, the possession and exercise of the Parliamentary 
Franchise, I speak here of the average or typical Liberal or Con- 
servative member of Parliament. In all parties are to be found 
men who rise above or sink below this average level, some showing 
conceptions of womanhood of the most degraded Oriental type; 
some rising as high as Mr. John Stuart Mill, regarding woman as 
the other half of humanity. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill regarded woman as the other half of 
humanity, with equal rights and equal duties, and needing, above 
all, freedom and space in which to develop herself in her own way, 
and not according to merely masculine whims and fancies. These 
men are the salvation of the present and the hope of the future. 
Yet in the very preserve of male privilege they are of necessity as 
yet but few. At the present moment, moreover, the lower Conserva- 
tive type predominates in both Houses of Parliament, eachlegislative 
body being equally irresponsible to the womanhood of the nation. 

Readers of the WESTMINSTER Review for September 1898 and for 
February 1899 will be familiar with the facts of the now widely 
known Clogher case, in which the Irish Local Government Board 
made use of the most arbitrary measures and methods in order to 
prevent the employment as rate-collector by the Clogher Board of 
Guardians of a woman who had abundantly proved to them her 
fitness and capacity for the work by actually doing it for five years 
in the place of her invalid father. Since the writing of the latter of 
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these articles rate-collectors in rural districts throughout Ireland 
have been transferred from the purview of the local Boards of Guar- 
dians to that of the County Councils, of which they are now officers. 
It should now be further said that the Irish Local Government Board, 
by a Departmental Order (which does not lie on the table of the 
House of Commons, or otherwise. necessarily come under the notice of 
Parliament), have declared, “No person shall be qualified to be 
elected to or to hold the position of collector of the poor-rate , . . who: 
isa woman.” It ought to be stated that this refers strictly to the 
collectors in rural districts only. In England at the present time 
there are at least thirteen women rate-collectors, and probably more, 
while even in Ireland one woman is rate-collector to an Urban 
District Council, officers of these bodies being apparently not so 
subject to the arbitrary and irresponsible control of the Irish Local 
Government Board as have been the Boards of Guardians. On 
Friday, June 30 last, the matter was brought forward on the Irish 
Estimates by Mr. William Johnston, whose recital of the facts is here. 
taken from the Belfast News Letter of July 1: 


“Mr, WILLIAM JOHNSTON said he thought no apology was needed for him in: 
bringing forward the case of Miss Magill, who was appointed rate-collector 
by the Clogher Board of Guardians last year, and about which he had 
repeatedly asked questions in the House. For the last five years of her: 
father’s tenure of the office Miss Annie Eliza Magill had efficiently discharged 
the duties of that office, and on June 11, 1898, she was appointed his suc- 
cessor by that Board. There was, while she acted for her father, no failure 
to collect the rates, no difficulty in the matter of distraint, and there was 
a general agreement on the part of the ratepayers to meet the demands 
when called upon by this lady. One would have imagined that the Local 
Government Board would have co-operated with the Guardians, unless 
they were distinctly and particularly hostile to the employment of women 
in any capacity whatever. But he regretted to tell the House that an 
order was issued by the Local Government Board on July 22, 1898, direct- 
ing that Miss Magill should not exercise any of the powers or perform any 
of the duties of the office of rate-collector. This course of action astonished 
the Board and disgusted the country. (‘Hear hear.’) Irish newspapers 
of all shades of opinion were for once in agreement, and from no county in 
Ulster came a hostile voice. On August 2 he presented a petition from 
the Clogher Board of Guardians, praying the House to inquire into and 
remedy this grievance, and he now asked the Committee to cause such an 
inquiry to be made as would, if possible, place Miss Magill in the position 
the Clogher Board wished her to occupy. He thought the Local Govern- 
ment Board took a rather high-handed course in dissolving the Board and 
appointing two paid Guardians to discharge their duties. (‘ Hear, hear.’) 
On October 20, 1898, the Dungannon Board of Guardians passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the Local Government Board to reconsider the case, but 
the answer given by the Board was in accordance with the previous action 
in the matter. He thought that lawyers in the House would bear him 
out in stating that the Petty Sessions Act, 14 and 15 Vic., cap. 93, in 
dealing with the enforcement of this poor-rate, did not require that the 
rate-collector should do this individually. The whole question of the 
collection of rates came before the Court of Exchequer in 1888, and the 
unanimous judgment, delivered by the Chief Baron, was that the Act of 
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William IV., directing that the warrant should be issued to the collector 
of county cess, was inconsistent with the Petty Sessions Act, and was 
repealed by it. He (Mr. Johnston), therefore, held that the action of the 
Local Government Board was not founded upon the law, and ought 
accordingly to be revised. The whole case had been dealt with very ably 
in two articles in the WEsTMINSTER REVIEW, one in September 1898 and 
the other in February 1899. The Women’s Local Government Society, of 
which the Countess of Aberdeen was president, had brought this matter 
under the notice of eminent counsel (Mr. MacInerney), and the opinion of 
counsel ‘was adverse to the decision of the Local Government Board. In 
conclusion, he appealed to the Committee to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Government to do an act of justice not only to Miss Magill, but to 
women generally throughout the country.” 


The report of the remainder of the discussion is taken from the 


Times of July 1, 1899: 


“Mr. Davirr said hon. members on that side did not often find them- 
selves in agreement with the hon. member for South Belfast, but on this 
occasion they were heartily with him in his efforts to have a rational course 
adopted with reference to this lady. The hon. member had shown splendid 
consistency in bringing this question again and again before the House 
since the Local Government Board, under the inspiration of the Chief 
Secretary, had committed this stupid blunder. Hecould not but recognise 
in the act of the Board of Guardians in appointing this lady evidence of 
the growth of feeling, particularly in Ireland, in favour of women being 
employed in work of this kind. 

“Mr. Dition desired to support the appeal which had been made by 
the hon. member for South Belfast. He thought it lay with the Local 
Government Board to prove that a woman was unfitted to collect the rates. 
The new bodies in Ireland had been subjected to such a torrent of orders 
and rules, which were first issued and then withdrawn, that no one knew 


what the law was. 
“Mr. Geratp Batrovr said that he had not heard of a single one being 


withdrawn. 

“Mr. Ditton said that they had been modified, if not wholly withdrawn. 
These orders ought to be supplied to Irish members as Parliamentary 
papers. In a general order of the present year the disqualifications for the 
oftice of poor-rate collector were set out. One was recent imprisonment; 
and another was being a woman. The first meant that a resident magis- 
trate might not only imprison a man for his politics, but also deprive him 
of his livelihood. The Local Government Board was arrogating to itself 
powers that should be exercised by the House of Commons only. On this 
question the entire Irish party was agreed, and he trusted the result would 
be that their wishes would be complied with. 

“Sir W. Foster—Parliamentary Secretary of the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Board—(Derby, Ilkeston) recalled the fact that in 
this country women had been appointed to perform even more difficult 
duties than rate-collecting. Ina rural district a woman, in consequence 
of the illness of her father, performed the duties of relieving-officer, and, 
influenced by the fact that for a considerable time she performed those 
duties satisfactorily, the Board recognised the right of the local authority 
to nominate her, for in England the spirit of the Local Government Board 
was to comply as far as possible with local wishes, because local authorities 
understood local conditions better than the central authority. He con- 
trasted this with the narrow official spirit shown in Ireland in almost 
identical circumstances. A local authority was willing to appoint an official, 
and the comparatively irresponsible Local Government Board refused its 
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sanction, exercising its power in an ungenerous if not an arbitrary and 
unwise manner, At the very time Parliament was engaged upon a Bill to: 
extend the local liberties of the Irish people, and this display of red-tape 
officialism was a most unfortunate blunder, manifesting a spirit that 
augured ill for the smooth working of local government. The order which 
had been quoted must surely have been a blunder of the officials of Dublin 
Castle, and probably it had escaped the attention of the Chief Secretary ; 
he could not conceive the right hon. gentleman would sanction a set of 
regulations which excluded women from duties they might discharge for 
the benefit of the community. He hoped the unanimity of Irish opinion 
would induce the right hon. gentleman to modify these regulations, and 
that in the interest of local government in Ireland local feeling would be , 
recognised in a liberal spirit. (‘ Hear, hear.’) 

“Mr, GeratD Batrour said the right hon. gentleman had suggested 
that the action taken by the Local Government Board was taken without 
his knowledge and concurrence. That was not the case. This matter was 
submitted to his consideration by his colleagues during June or July last 

ear. It was carefully considered by him, and the conclusion he arrived 
at was that it was not desirable that women should hold these posts. That 
decision had since been embodied in the order referred to by the hon. 
member for East Mayo. Hon. gentlemen appeared to be unaware that in 
tho matter of the qualification and disqualification of rate-collectors this 
order was in almost all respects the reproduction of an order which had 
been in force for a number of years. Parliament had placed in the dis- 
cretion of the Local Government Board the power to approve or disapprove 
the appointment of rate-collectors, In this case Miss Magill had no right 
whatever to act as the deputy of her father. In doing so she was contra- 
vening the order of the Local Government Board. It was also said that 
the Local Government Board were satisfied with the way in which the 
rates were collected. That was not altogether the case. It was true that 
the Local Government Board were not aware that during these five years 
Miss Magill was acting as the deputy of her father, and, as a matter of 
fact, they were not satisfied with the collection of the rates during that 
time. They had to write during this period no fewer than sixteen letters 
to the Guardians, pointing out the backward state of thecollection. There 
were five cases altogether of women having been appointed by the Guar- 
dians, and in every case they had been disallowed by the Department. 
Complaint was made of the high-handed action of the Local Government 
Board in dissolving the Board of Guardians. The appointment of Miss 
Magill had been disallowed by the Local Government Board. She was 
thereupon elected by the Guardians and the appointment was again 
disallowed. It then became necessary for the Local Government Board to 
fill the place of rate-collector, and this was done. Thereupon the Guar- 
dians refused to sign the other collector’s warrants, and this meant a 
paralysis of the Poor Law in the district. It was not until the Board of 
Guardians had been repeatedly warned of the inevitable result of the 
policy they were pursuing that final steps were taken to dissolve the 
Board. It was with extreme reluctance that he took that course, and as 
soon as possible be replaced the Guardians. He was not the man to be 
prejudiced against the employment of women in any capacity where they 
could be admitted ; he had been a consistent friend of women whenever 
this question of admitting them to this or that elected capacity arose ; 
and if he had not been convinced that the post of collector of rates in 
Ireland was not one which a woman could be properly asked to fulfil he 
should not have taken the course which he felt it his duty to take in this 
case. He instanced some of the difficulties of collecting the rates in the 
west and north-western districts, including rescues and attempted rescues 
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of cattle seized by the collectors, and urged that these duties were unsuit- 
able for women. The legality of the order he issued in respect of Miss 
Magill had been challenged. He came to the conclusion that this was not 
a post to which a woman ought to be appointed, and thought it right to 
settle the question by a general order. 

“ Serjeant Hempuitt said it seemed to him a most extraordinary thing 
that, while a woman might be appointed to important offices in London, a 
woman was considered incapable of being a collector in a quiet and orderly 
district of Ireland.” 


It will be noted that the Chief Secretary in his reply accepts 
full personal responsibility for the proceedings of the Irish Local 
Government Board in this matter, and affirms his personal right to 
judge of the claims of women, and to proscribe a whole sex from an 
honourable and useful employment. Any question of the rights of 
local authorities seems never to have entered his mind, nor any con- 
sideration of justice or humanity, nor any doubt of his own infalli- 
bility. The latter fact is, perhaps, little surprising if indeed the 
Chief Secretary be, as is alleged, the same gentleman with regard 
to whom in his younger days the late Master of Balliol made his 
memorable utterance: ‘* We are none of us infallible, not even the 
youngest.” The other considerations ought, however, to have 
weighed, even with an English official in an Irish office. The Chief 
Secretary cited instances of difficulty in collecting the rates, includ- 
ing rescues and attempted rescues of cattle seized by the collectors, 
in proof of his allegation that the duties of rate-collection were un- 
suitable for a woman. He omitted, however, to tell the House that 
no such difficulties had ever arisen in the Clogher Union until the 
nominee of the Irish Local Government Board superseded Miss 
Magill in her work of rate-collection. Whether the condemnatory 
tone of the debate will be of any weight with the Chief Secretary 
remains to be seen, but the case affords a most striking instance of 
the disregard of the interests of women, fostered by their deprivation 
of political power, in that it should be possible for a few officials, 
without even the pretence of statutory sanction, thus to limit the 
range of employments open to women. 

I have now to note a much more serious mischief arising out of the 
political outlawry of women, and a graver and more far-reaching dis- 
ability inflicted upon them. The chief Government measure of the 
session of 1899 has been the London Government Bill, which pro- 
posed to substitute for the existing vestries (classed as District 
Councils under the Local Government Act of 1894) new councils 
with somewhat enlarged powers. These are to be called Borough 
Councils, though they will differ in many respects from the provincial 
Borough Councils of England and Wales, all of which are under the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1882. On the existing vestries 
thirteen women are at present serving, and have done admirable 
work, much of which—especially in sanitary matters, such as inquiry 
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into the sanitary condition of tenement houses, common lodging- 
houses for women and children, public wash-houses, public lavatories 
for women, the disinfection of families and dwellings—cannot be 
done so well or so fittingly by men as by women. Women 
sanitary inspectors have been found invaluable aids in the carrying 
out of these duties, and women sanitary inspectors have only been 
appointed by the London vestries since women became members of 
these bodies. Of one of these women members it may be useful to 
give a fuller record. Mrs. Evans was in 1894 returned unopposed 
to the vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, a post for which she had 
fully prepared herself by ten years’ steady attendance at the vestry 
meetings. At the time of the last election she declined to stand for 
a ward in which she would have been unopposed, selecting one in 
which active opposition was certain. She was, however, triumphantly 
returned. ‘The official record for the year ending March 25, 1899, 
of the number of vestry and committee meetings, with the attend- 
ance of members, shows that she is a member of every committee of 
the vestry with one single exception—that of a committee of nine 
persons, which met once in the course of the year, and was attended 
by four of its members. Of attendances at vestry and committee 
meetings Mrs. Evans has made during the year 157 out of a possible 
total of 162, having made indeed one-tenth of the attendances 
made by the forty-three members of the vestry. She was last year, 
and is again this year, 1899, overseer of that large parish, and was 
this spring appointed by the vestry their representative for the pur- 
poses of the quinquennial assessment of London. She has also for 
thirteen years past done admirable service as a Poor Law Guardian 
of the Strand Union. 

It should be noticed, moreover, that the movement for women 
members of the London vestries has advanced far more rapidly than 
did the movement for women as guardians in its earliest days. 
Women guardians would appear to have been eligible from the first 
creation of these Boards under the Poor Law Act of 1834; yet it 
was not till 1875 that the first woman guardian in England was 
returned for the parish of Kensington. It was not until 1881 that 
the first married woman Poor Law Guardian was returned, and until 
the elections of the year 1894 the number of women guardians on 
all the Boards of England and Wales put together did not reach 
200. Many members in the recent debates in both Houses went 
out of their way'to emphasise the great fitness of women for the 
work of guardians whilst denying their fitness and capacity to take 
part in the work of the new Councils. Yet the work of the new 
Councils will be precisely the same in kind with that which women 
are performing as Rural District Councillors, Urban District 
Councillors, and Parish Councillors, differing only in degree, and in 
fome cases in area. Moreover it should be noted that just as bitter 
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things were said in the earlier days as to the unfitness of women to 
be Poor Law Guardians as are now said of their unfitness to take 
part in the sanitary work of the London vestries. Nevertheless, the 
reactionaries in the House of Commons thought the appearance 
before the House of the London Government Bill a good opportunity 
to rob women of the right to take their part in this form of public 
service supposed to be secured to them by the legislation of 1894. 
One lady, Mrs. Charles, had, indeed, in earlier years, offered herself 
as a candidate for the Paddington Vestry, but her nomination was 
refused by the Returning Officer, on the sole ground of her sex. 
Until the elections of 1894 consequently no woman candidate had 
come before the electors for a seat on a vestry. 

On the initiative of Mr. Boulnois a determined effort was made by 
the opponents of justice to women to secure their exclusion from 
the new Borough Councils. On April 27 last three successive 
divisions were taken as to the eligibility of women, first as Councillors, 
second, as Mayors, and, third, as Aldermen of the proposed Borough 
Councils. In the first and third of these divisions the Government 
left the question open, members of the Administration voting on 
either side, and the eligibility of women as Councillors was carried by 
a majority of 27—for, 127 ; against, 100—excluding tellers. On the 
division as to the mayoralty the Government Whips “ told ” against 
the eligibility of women, with the result that 179 members voted 
against the claims of women, and only 77 for them. In the third 
division, as to the eligibility of women as Aldermen, members of the 
Government again voted on both sides, and the majority against 
justice to women fell to 31, 155 votes being given against women 
and 124 in their favour, The House appeared to be in a state of 
complete confusion as to what it had done or not done, and it was 
therefore agreed by common consent to leave to the Report stage the 
settlement of the claims of women. Accordingly on Tuesday, 
June 6, the following amendment—“ And no person shall be dis- 
qualified by sex or marriage for being elected or being an Alderman 
or a Councillor ”—was moved by Mr. Courtney, and carried by a 
majority of 35, the Ayes being 196, the Noes 161. Apparently even 
the most friendly members of the House felt it hopeless again to 
propose the eligibility of women as Mayors, although this non- 
eligibility is a new disability, since at present they are eligible as 
chairmen of the existing vestries, and thus a distinctly retrograde 
step was taken. The opponents of freedom of choice for the elec- 
torate and of justice to women, not satisfied with this partial 
victory, endeavoured to reopen the question at the stage of third 
reading. On Tuesday, June 16, Mr. A. J. Balfour formally moved 
the third reading of the Bill, when Mr. Arthur Elliot, Unionist 
member for Durham City, moved the recommittal of the Bill with 
respect to Clause 2, in order that the House might reconsider its 
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decision to allow women to be eligible as Aldermen and Councillors of 
the new Borough Councils. The proposal was negatived without a 
division, but avowedly on tactical grounds alone, as explained by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who spoke 
strongly against the claims of women, and who had voted against 
them in the previous divisions. He urged the promoters of the 
amendment to allow the Bill to get « third reading, and go to 
another place, where he hoped they might again have cause to 
“thank God they had a House of Lords.” One statement made by 
Earl Percy in the course of the debate needs contradiction. He 
alleged that “the Bill was opposed by the majority of London 
members.” As a matter of fact 28 London members had voted for 
and only 25 against women in the several divisions. 

On Monday, June 26, the House of Lords went into Committee 
on the London Government Bill, and the question of the eligibility 
of women to the new Councils was immediately raised by the Earl 
of Dunraven, who moved the insertion in Clause 2 of the words, 
“provided that no woman shall be eligible for such office.” The 
claims of women to the right and power of assisting in public work 
were powerfully urged by the Prime Minister in a sympathetic and 
eloquent speech. Lord Salisbury indicated the character of the 
valuable services rendered by women upon the existing vestries, and 
claimed for them that 


“women are in closer touch with the working classes than any man can 
be. What touch there is, what contact there is, between the working 
classes and the classes that are above them, apart from matters of business, 
is almost entirely in the hands of women. All the charitable work—I will 
not say charitable, because that conveys, perhaps, an unjust interpretation 
—all the sympathetic work, and the knowledge of their daily life, is toa 
very large extent the possession and privilege of women, and not of men.” 


Lord Salisbury desired, as every woman seeking the enfranchisement 
of her sex desires, that the “ sympathetic” power of woman shall 
be used for the solution of those grave problems of the present 
and the future, which without such aid cannot be settled, and, 
unsettled, are menacing indeed. Lord Salisbury was opposed by 
the Lord Chancellor, who publicly recanted his former views as to 
the political enfranchisement of women, alleging that the attitude 
of women on the Turkish question, the temperance question, the 
vaccination question, and other questions which he declined to dis- 
cuss, had convinced him that the burning zeal of a woman to do what 
she believed right rendered her a dangerous guide in political 
questions. Lord Kimberley, on the other hand, whilst denouncing 
the claim of women to the Parliamentary Franchise, supported their 
claim to render public service as local administrators. The Duke of 
Devonshire, in opposing this claim, alleged that one concession only 
led to another, and that they would immediately claim seats on all 
municipal and other councils. He went on to say: 
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“* My noble friend says we can go thus far and stop here. But that is. 
not our experience in respect to the agitation for women’s rights. Con- 
cession has been followed by other claims. Women obtained the Municipal 
Franchise, and the question was immediately asked, Why should they not 
have the Parliamentary Franchise also ?” 


The Duke of Devonshire here puts the cart before the horse. It 
was in 1865 that Mr. John Stuart Mill was first returned to Parlia- 
ment, and the agitation for Women’s Suffrage immediately began, for 
the simple reason that women had then in the House a champion 
whose honour and sense of justice they could fully trust. It was. 
not until 1869 that the question of the restitution of the Municipal 
Franchise to women was raised, and successfully ; but it was in 1867 
that Mr. Mill moved his amendment to the Representation of the 
People Bill of that year, an amendment that would have given the 
Parliamentary Franchise to women. The Lord Hartington of those 
days must have been aware of these facts, but has probably found it 
convenient to confuse his dates. I speak from personal knowledge 
on these matters, for I signed and collected many other signatures 
to the women’s petition, demanding the Parliamentary Franchise, | 
presented by Mr. Mill in 1866. I was also one of the very few who 
worked hard in May 1869 to secure the restitution of the municipal 
vote to women. 

It is a noteworthy fact that almost every speaker in the House of 
Lords indicated his determination to refuse the Parliamentary 
Franchise to women, so corrupting is the influence of privilege. On 
a division 250 peers voted: content, 68; not content, 182—a majority 
against justice to women of 114. Not an hour later a further 
division was taken on the same Bill, in which only eighty peers 
were found present to take part, these eighty peers including the 
majority of those who constitute the ordinary attendance at the 
House of Lords, men for the most part who, were there no second , 
Chamber, would be practically certain of seats in the House of 
Commons. 

On Thursday, July 6, the London Government Bill was again 
before the House of Commons. The Government had meanwhile 
determined to make the acceptance by the House of Commons of the 
Lords’ amendment a party question, and had issued the following 
“whip”: 

“ TMPORTANT. 

“On Thursday, July 6, the House will meet at three o'clock. 

“ Immediately after questions the consideration of the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the London Government Bill will be taken. 

“A most important and early division is certain, as the Government 
will agree with the Lords’ amendment to disqualify women from serving as 
councillors on the new councils. 

“The Military Works Bill will be the second order. 

“As divisions are certain, your attendance by four o'clock is most 


specially requested, 
“ W. H. Wacronp.” 
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In addition to the above, a special circular, signed by Mr. Boulnois, 
Mr. Victor Cavendish, Mr, Cochrane, Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, Mr. 
Duncombe, Mr. A. Elliot, Sir J. Blundell Maple, Lord Percy, Mr. 
Rothschild, and Mr. Wharton, was issued, “ earnestly requesting ” 
members to support the Lords’ amendment. 

On this occasion Mr. Courtney moved an amendment which would 
have secured the eligibility of women as Councillors to the new 
Councils. Referring to the vote taken in the House of Lords, he 
said : 

“Every one who had studied the conduct of business in the House of 
Lords knew that there was a great reserve of voting power which did not 
usually find any issue in divisions in that House, but now and then, at 
longish intervals, some question was raised exciting great feeling, and a 
number of members came and voted who very rarely took any part in their 
proceedings. Now, he could not see that an expression of opinion so given 
was entitled at once to absolute deference.” 


Women, and I think also most impartial observers, would be 
inclined to say that such a reserve of voting power was not worthy 
of consideration, Members of the Upper House who do not think 
it worth while to attend to its business except by fits and starts, and 
at very remote intervals, are not likely to be in touch with the busi- 
ness of that House, and still less, from their position of idle privilege, 
with the feelings and sentiments of the country at large. This was 
emphatically an occasion in which the representative body ought to 
have considered the interests of the whole people, and the part which 
women could play in serving those interests, rather than the whims 
and fancies of the irresponsible “casuals” of the Upper Chamber. 
Nevertheless, the House of Commons chose to stultify its previous 
proceedings, and to reduce itself to the position of a mere machine 
for recording the dictates of the Jockey Club. Mr. Courtney’s 
amendment was rejected by 246 to 177, and in a further division 
the Lords’ amendment was accepted by 243 to 174, the majority in 
each case being 69. 

Women perfectly understand the issue raised, It is because they 
desire justice and truth in all social relations ; because they object to 
privileged male vice, to cruelty, whether glorified by the title of 
“‘ Science” or decorated with the name of “Sport”; because they 
desire to see peace amongst the nations, and justice between all 
classes, that they are refused recognition as members of the body 
politic. They are outlawed because of their very virtues. The very 
grounds alleged for the opposition to the claims of women are the 
strongest assurance possible of the final triumph of the woman’s 
cause. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, in his speech in the House of Commons on 
Thursday, July 6, called this message sent to the women of England 
““a message of insult.” It is a message of insult; but the infamy 
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will recoil upon those who sent it. It is not the first, and probably 
will not be the last insult. offered by a male Parliament to woman- 
hood. In the year 1884, when the Representation of the People 
Act of that session was before the House of Commons, Mr. Woodall, 
on June 12, moved in Committee an amendment which would have 
admitted women to the Parliamentary Franchise, At the instigation 
of Mr. Gladstone the amendment was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority : for justice to women, 185; against, 271. On the very next 
day a clause was moved under which a conviction for felony would 
have disqualified a male voter for twelve months after the completion 
of his sentence. On the question being put that the clause be read 
a second time, the Committee divided: Ayes, 131; Noes, 178; thus 
deliberately placing the noblest woman of the land, however high her 
intellect or character, below the level of the meanest male felon. 
The messages of insult have been the doing of no section or party 
alone, but of the base spirit of masculine privilege. Political 
parties, as parties, are equally guilty. 

For the moment, however, women are excluded from doing the 
good work which they had been doing and were prepared to continue, 
and which their fellow vestrymen wished should be continued on the 
new Councils, as was abundantly shown by the enthusiastic meeting 
held at Westminster Town Hall on July 5. One is reminded of the 
saying of an eminent thinker of the not far-gone past, who declared, 
in the days when women’s education was at its lowest ebb, that it 
cost a woman as much labour to secure for herself a reasonable 
education as it would cost a man to become Lord Chancellor. It 
costs the women of to-day more toil and trouble to secure their 
freedom to do good and honourable work for the community than to 
do the work itself when once that claim is secured. Yet, as was said 
long ago by the greatest of the Athenian orators: “ In the extremity 
of evil lies the hope of salvation, and the great injustice of this act 
shall change the tide till it makes for justice.” 

To those of us who see the enormous change between now and the 
earlier days of the present century, hope cannot be even temporarily 
obscured. However power and privilege may rage, justice is stronger 
than either, and justice is the very basis of the woman’s claim. 
Those of us who attended the great Women’s International Congress, 
sitting in London at the very time of this action of the House of 
Lords, know very well that, do what they will, the evildoers cannot 
restore the evil past. There was a time when it seemed as if, at 
least in this country, the future of the woman’s cause was bound up 
with the life or death of some half-dozen persons; but now that the 
movement is world-wide, now that women of every land are meeting 


1 This Congress was attended by delegates from the United States, Germany, 
Sweden, New South Wales, Holland, Tasmania, France, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, 
Russia, Austria and Hungary, Norway, Denmark, South Aus:ralia, Queensland, West 
Australia, Cape Colony, India, Persia, the Argentine Republic, Palestine, and Iceland. 
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together and exchanging their sympathy and mutual help, the work 
of the noble pioneers of the earlier part of this century and the 
close of the last is being rewarded indeed. ‘Those of us who have 
worked from the middle of the present century onward sce the 
enormous change, and know that a greater change is coming. Men 
who are wise will welcome the work of women, and aid them in their 
efforts, for they will know that it is only by the aid of women that 
the greater changes yet to come can be accomplished, not by violent 
revolution, but by orderly and peaceful evolution. And we who 
have worked whilst strength availed may rest in peace, assured that 
the thousands of noble women of to-day will carry on our work to 
its glorious issue. We know that though our voices may be hushed 
in death, 
“Our echoes roll from soul to soul 


And grow for ever and for ever.” 
IGNoTA. 














MODERN ETHICS. 


It is a somewhat bold statement to assert that nationally there is, 
with regard to our ethical standard, a retrogression or an increase of 
the superficial over the real. A brusque sincerity seems an innate 
characteristic of the British temperament; but whether an empirical 
judgment strengthens that belief is a question of more moment than 
it at first appears. We still have a tender regard for idealism in 
theory, but a growing dislike to take its many responsibilities. 
Circumstances over which we appear to have little control influence 
us as a nation to practise much that in theory we condemn, and 
those circumstances are influenced by a distaste for conventionally 
moral restrictions. It has yet to be proved that the moral standard 
of any nation has been raised by the adoption of Latitudinarianism. 
The modern craving for more latitude does not spring from any 
moral coercion, or for more broad-mindedness, but to be free from 
the restrictions of morality which is assumed to be “‘Grundyism.” 
Modern society likes a code of ethics adaptable to circumstances—to 
be on view when respectability demands it. Unsavoury subjects are 
popular if cleverly handled by a happy seasoning of moral paradoxes : 


* What plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being season’d with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil?” 


It is an unhealthy sign of the times when a higher nature is 
subordinate toa lower. If pandering for popularity means descending 
to depravity, then should it be the “heroic age” for those who 
realise the truth of Burke when he said, “ There is, however, a limit 
at which forbearance ceases to be a virtue.” 

It is not now my intention to write a treatise on ethical principles 
as defined in a given code of “ right living,” but to point out what 
is only too painfully apparent—the increasing tendency to a moral 
looseness in all grades of society. I have been privileged to suggest 
in the pages of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW the prevalence of egotism 
as being detrimental to our national life. Self-sacrifice, not self-love, 
is the fundamental principle of social progression. 


“ Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 
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The selfish ego struggling to be free from conscience incentives is 
fairly typical of the individual’s justification for retrograde ethics. 
It is right to commend cleverness ; but for the cleverly immoral to 
be popular is decidedly wrong. Love of pleasure may be natural; 
but it should be unnatural for selfish license to be conventional. 
There is a false Hedonism and a false Puritanism which merit 
mutual contempt. It surely is indicative of moral retrogression 
when to use the phrase “up to date” is to speak slightingly of the 
object concerned. Moral and national decadence have been closely 
allied, and there is no reason for them to become antagonistic. It 
is our duty not to treat too lightly this disease of decaying virtue, 
lest it take root in our national character, and with its poison 
destroy all that is noblest, purest, and most worthy of emulation by 
the world at large, but to develop what we might term the germ- 
plasm of virtue. Let us jealously guard this nationally inherent 
quality, and let us assert, ever more strongly, our dislike for the 
sensuous and sordid, and our admiration for the pure and the 
beautiful, fulfilling our highest duty to the State and society. 


Haroup THOMAS. 














SOCIALISM FROM AN OUTSIDER’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


TENNYSON has often been credited with leanings towards Socialism, 
and, indeed, his words— 


‘*¢ Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns ”— 


might be inscribed as a motto on the banner of moderate Socialists, 
Between those who fiercely denounce capitalists and their ways, 
‘‘ spouters ” in Hyde Park and angry orators at strike meetings, and 
such men as Bishop Westcott and the author of Zhe Social Horizon, 
there is a vast difference. Yet all are the avowed supporters of 
Socialism. 

The one class strives, however, to embitter feeling in the hope 
that the masses “ will rise up in their thousands,” make their power 
felt, and secure for the “ proletariat” all advantages which the 
‘greedy blood-suckers” have hitherto kept for themselves; the 
latter class looks to a steady, if slow, advance on Socialistic lines to 
secure greater happiness for the many, even at the price of no 
Inxuries for the few, and, in a pet phrase, “equality of opportunity 
for all.” 

We are all somewhat apt to take our ideas of any new movement 
rather from the startling language of its extreme partisans than 
from the calmly reasoned words of the moderate men. Enthusiasm, 
like a magnet which has both a positive and negative pole, if shown 
for a cause we are in sympathy with, draws us on irresistibly; if 
for one we dislike, is apt to rouse mistrust, and even disgust. 

On such a subject as Socialism we should therefore be particularly 
careful to listen rather to the moderate than to the extreme 
advocates. To most of us the very idea of a vast change in the 
social organisation around us is so startling as to seem well-nigh 
impossible. To many who live before a revolution it must seem 


better to 
“ bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


And yet two great social revolutions have in very truth taken 
place in England, both working through many years, but brought 
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suddenly to a head by some definite event. First, the downfall of 
Feudalism in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, killed, as 
regards the land-system, by the Peasant Rebellion in 1381, as John 
Richard Greer very thoroughly proves, and, as regards the military 
system, by the Wars of the Roses ending in 1471. The coming 
in of machinery in this nineteenth century has wrought another 
revolution, not the less real because it is less perceptible to us, 
and the Capitalist system is a true name for the present economic 
conditions. 

It is contended by its advocates that Socialism is in the air; 
that, do what we will, we cannot prevent its principles tinging all 
legislation ; that, both political parties gaining power from the 
People must necessarily use it as the People wills, and that the 
People believe in more control of individual action for the good 
of the community, Finally, that the governing classes, sigh as 
they may for “the good old times,” dare not revert to them, and 
scarcely would if they could, though they may still prevent a too 
rapid advance. 

Factory laws, little armies of inspectors appointed to see that 
these laws are not broken, free elementary education, municipal con- 
trol of water and of tramways, &c., do not startle any one now. A 
few years ago many sad prophecies were heard around. Paternal 
legislation, the cranks and fads of philanthropists, we were told, 
were sure rapidly to ruin this British community, and to expose 
Britons to the danger of being undone by the competition of other 
countries, where less is attempted by legislation to protect the weaker 
from the stronger members of society. 

Socialism is often spoken of as if its aim were the absolute equality 
of man, especially in material things; as if it were intended to level 
down men of ability, to destroy all individual bias, and reduce human 
society to a dull mass of mediocre units. Mr. Anstey, in his clever 
sketch in the pages of Punch some years ago, represented the men 
of the coming age as all clothed alike, known only by numbers, 
living in barracks, strangers to all the joys of family life, who 
drearily plod through an allotted task under a hateful race of 
bureaucrats, and who, in order to make their enjoyments equal, are 
allowed in leisure hours the solace of chewing gum! Mr. Bellamy’s 
Looking Backwards gave a very different picture, and though regarded 
by many as a Utopian dream, it has roused such interest, even in 
the very wilds of Australia, that we must presume it answered to 
widespread yearnings. 

Is there any one who ponders the conditions of modern life who 
can feel satisfied with things as they are? Did he read at the time 
descriptions of that extraordinary, but futile, march of Coxey’s 
army, and compare them with the accounts of the exceeding luxury 
to be found in the homes, for example, of New York’s fifteen 
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millionaires ? The vast sums, computed at £6,000,000, which are 
poured out yearly in London alone for charities prove that the upper 
and middle classes feel keenly the sufferings of their poorer brethren, 
Those also who visit at all among the slums of our great cities, even 
if poor themselves, feel, as one writer says, “ ashamed of the moderate 
comfort of their own homes.” Every one of us would, if we could only 
see the way, do his or her utmost to help forward by all legitimate 
means any scheme which offered a reasonable hope that all might 
obtain a decent and comfortable living; but many of us, at the same 
time, dread lest Socialism should cause more evils than it cures, 

The aims of moderate Socialists may, perhaps, be truly summarised 
as follows: 

1. An acknowledgment that work, of whatever kind, cannot 
be degrading if done for the service and good of all. 

2. Equal opportunities for all to obtain the best education 
of which they are capable. 

3. Opportunity for each to show early his or her natural 
bias, so that each may be put to the work which suits hin— 
no fitting of square pegs into round holes. 

4, Discouragement of individual accumulation, and gradual 
extinction of private capital, and even of the small investor, 

5. A thorough organisation of all work, so as to get the full 
benefit of co-operation. Short hours, strenuously employed, 
men being aided by every sort of labour-saving machine. 

6. Every individual, when past work, to be entitled to | 
maintenance by the community. 

7. Ample leisure for all, so that his part of the national 
work should not absorb a man’s best thought and time, but 
that, as is the case often now in the upper and middle classes, 
much of the man’s best and most individual work should be 
done after his quota of necessary work has been completed. 
In this way to grant freer and not less scope to the man’s best 
energies. 

8. Absorption of a large part of the “distributors ” into the 
‘* workers.” 

Socialists contend that the principles of co-operation have been 
shown to cheapen manufactured products so much that, if society 
were properly organised, if the need for financiers, lawyers, and 
others had disappeared, the workers, to produce as much as at 
present, would only be obliged to work up to forty-five or fifty ; and 
that those now concerned in distributing goods, small shopkeepers and 
others, now amounting to one-eighth of the entire population, could 
be reduced to one-eightieth. They point triumphantly to the Post 
Office to prove that a department of Government can manage a 
purely business matter with great success, with no lavish expenditure, 
and yet keep its employés comparatively happy and contented. 
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They assert that there is no want of initiative found in this great 
service, but that any seeming dilatoriness has been owing to the 
jealousy of individual capitalists. And, further, they urge that the 
State, though its concerns should be “ sound,” need not, and, indeed, 
had far better not, aim at making a profit. 

The old conception of liberty, which has done so much for our 
legislation and for England as a country, is that each individual shall 
have perfect freedom of action, “ provided only that his action does 
not harm his fellows.” The Socialists want more: that the proviso 
shall run thus, ‘‘ provided that his action does not harm his fellows 
or himself.” This further function of the State is clearly indicated 
by Sir Lewis Morris in his AMeliora : 


“Save thou the weak from themselves when strong temptations 
assail them, 

The curses of Greed and of Sloth, the Demons of Lust and 
of Drink.” 


Sir William Harcourt’s Local Veto Bill was based on the principle 
of local control. Opponents constantly urged that workmen would 
be the very last people to shut up public-honses, and hence that, 
where most needed, the Bill would be inoperative. Perhaps this 
argument was not a good one. The following true story, told on 
authority, suggests a doubt. 

Some years ago, about 1872, a colliery village in Durham became 
a scandal in the neighbourhood for its dreadful drunkenness, Very 
few pitmen could be found sober enough to work on Mondays, and 
the coal-owners were driven to a threat that they would dismiss 
every man who did not return sober on that day. A deputation of 
the men waited on them and pointed out that the two public-houses 
belonged to the coal-owners themselves. ‘We want you to shut 
them up,” said the men. ‘“ What’s the use of that?” said one 
master, “ you’d just go to the next village and get drunk all the 
same!” Well, you see, sir, it’s two miles off, and that’s quite a 
different thing.” The masters took their advice, and the character 
of that village has totally altered—for good. They wanted, in fact, 
to be saved from temptation ; just as, at the present time, different 
individuals from the poorer classes have pointed out to the writer 
the mischief that has been done, in country districts especially, 
among women, by grocers’ licences to sell spirits, which puts the 
temptation before every one. 

We scarcely realise how far in these last few years we have gone 
on the path of Socialism. 

Mr. Hanbury, in January 1897, in answer to a deputation which 
waited on him, said: ‘“‘The Government ought to be a model 
employer of labour.” Is not this the Socialists’ aim? And yet what 
- exclamations it would have evoked a few years ago! ree elementary 
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education is a great advance; free secondary education has yet to follow, 
If it is true—and it seems so—that the stipendiary magistrates 
of the London Police Court and elsewhere are infinitely better than 
the old unpaid magistrates and J.P.s of the country, the latter will 
soon cease to exist. Justice will be administered by public servants 
everywhere, as the highest is already, and in the train of this reform 
would probably come a great simplification of law. 

The great objections to such a Socialistic system in Britain are 
roughly as follows: 

/ (a) The impossibility of inducing even the chief countries of the 
world to “ keep time” with us; or ourselves, even for a few years, 
reverting to Protection. 

(2) The difficulty of making each man or woman do his or her 
quota of work well, and withont coercion. 

+ (y) The danger, in spite of all arguments to the contrary, of 
jobbery and corruption—of tyranny on the part of the overseers of 
the “ industrial army.” 

“ (8) The difficulty of fitting general rules to local conditions, and 
of finding the right man to administer them. 

(«) The difficulty of the problem in regard to land cultivation, 
where differences of soil and climate have to be considered. 

(Z) The danger of over-population. 

(n) Worst of all, the absence of any adequate motive for right 


action. 
Taking these difficulties seriatim : 


(a) NationaL ComPETITION. 


Much argument has been spent on trying to show that short 
hours, if men will but labour well, are as productive as much longer 
hours, when the labourer’s strength and zeal flag. That therefore 
we could safely try them, even if other countries did not follow our 
lead. The German miner, statistics prove, with his long hours, 
turns out less coal than the richer and better-fed Northumbrian 
working eight hours. This argument for short hours does not apply 
to artisans tending machines, where every moment the machine is 
idle there is a loss; hence the Engineering trade was not the most 
suitable in which to begin, on a large scale, the agitation for shorter 
hours. The movement for shorter hours is, however, spreading on 
the Continent as well as here. In the autumn of 1896 it was laid 
down in Russia that factory hands might not be employed more than 
eleven hours a day. There are some signs, too, that the masses in 
all countries are beginning to feel a brotherhood with their fellows 
in other lands; the visits of Messrs, Burns, Tom Mann and others 
during the Hamburg strikes may not be quite as futile as the papers 


make them seem. 
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England, moreover, would appear to have some great advantages 
in becoming the pioneer of Socialism. Her people look askance at 
revolutionary measures, and will not move too soon. They have a 
great faculty for self-government and are eminently law-abiding. 
A Federated Empire could probably supply itself with all necessaries 
of life; but, on the other hand, a Federated Empire, as things are 
at present, would have to waste, from the Socialist’s point of view, 
vast sums on armaments to protect herself against the jealousy of 
others. 


(8) Laziness. 


Even if the national workers were not “ graded,” as Mr. Bellamy 
proposes, yet if al/ had to work there might arise in time the same 
hatred and contempt for idleness and inefficiency as are now felt by 
honest workers for fraud and wastefulness. The cry that discipline 
would impoverish the national character is surely a scare. Has it 
ever been proved to do so in the army or navy? It is conceivable 
that an esprit de corps would grow up in each different trade, and 
that nation would vie with nation in generous rivalry. That the 
people can be trusted to pick out the ablest men as leaders is pretty 
clearly seen in politics since England became democratic, and yet the 
examples of many trades’ unions might be cited to the contrary. 
If the aims and methods of the “ new ” trades’ unionists in trying to 
“level down” the better workmen to their dullest fellows can rightly 
ba laid at the door of Socialism, it is indeed a terrible indictment. 
Nothing can be more certain than that any State organised on 
Socialistic lines would depend for its very existence on each individual 
doing the very best he could during his working hours, if unlimited 
competition were the rule in all other States. 


(y) JoBBERY AND CoRRUPTION. 


With the example of the London County Council Works Depart- 
ment before our eyes we cannot say this is an imaginary difficulty. 


“Tf,” says the able author of Zhe Social Horizon (Swan, Sonnenschein 
and Co., 1893), ‘one could conceive of our doing as some Socialists would 
seem to be advocating, and at one fell swoop taking over all the railways, 
and all the mines, and all the shipping, and all the manufactures in the 
kingdom—then, no doubt, jobbery and corruption would be rampant 
enough, and probably at no very distant date we should find ourselves over 
“i and ears in troubles far greater than any we had hoped to escape 
rom.” 


Bat to let each man really feel that he was a public servant might 

do much; he could have no animus against his employer, even if 

he had no love for him, and many a spur to effort, if everything, vp 

to the highest post, were open to him. It would be very difficult, 
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however, to guard against the establishment of such a bureaucracy as 
prevails in Russia, and such a system brings about perhaps the worst. 
tyranny known to history. 


(8) DirricuLty or ADJUSTMENT. 


Even with our present extended system of local government it 
does not always seem that popularly elected bodies respond rapidly 
enough to local needs, nor is it always easy to get the right man to 
stand for election. This might in time alter, if the power and dignity 
of such councils became greater. It often happens that general 
laws, beneficial in themselves, are exceedingly harmful when employed 
without full knowledge of local conditions. Take, for example, the 
new regulations as to blasting in mines, As bellite—a comparatively 
expensive substance, and one to which pitmen are unaccustomed— 
is to be employed, the extra expense for blasting-men, &c., amounts 
in a large Northern mining company to £10,000 a year. And this 
expense is totally unnecessary in steam-coal mines, where there is no 
bad gas, and may, and probably will, cause the closing of pit after pit, 
and widespread misery among the workers. This is only an example 
of the amount of checks and counter-checks required in administering 
laws regulating business operations. Elasticity is a great factor of 
success, and cannot with impunity be dispensed with. 


(c) LanD PROBLEM. 


The land problem even Mr. Chamberlain seems to have 
dropped as insoluble. It might possibly work out satisfactorily if 
the Socialistic system could be brought in for the whole of Greater 
Britain. 


(Z) OVER-POPULATION, 


It is very plausibly argued—and the argument is supported by 
many facts—that, if you raise the standard of comfort, you imme- 
diately find this danger become less pressing. Ai the same time, 
all considerations of prudence vanish where every man and woman 
is sure of maintenance by the community. 

It is not possible to enter into the Socialist’s indictment of the 
capitalist system, which is ably, if not very lucidly, set forth in 
Dr. Aveling’s Student's Marx, an abridgment of Karl Marx’s famous 
work, Das Kapital. There are many places where one would like 
to join issue, but that would require an article in itself. The book 
seems, however, wilfully to ignore the very large share which 
“brains” have in the inception and management of manufactures 
and commerce. It is this ignorance, or supineness, on a very vital 
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point which the Duke of Argyle showed up in his weighty letter 
during the Engineering dispute. 

Far, indeed, from being a convinced Socialist, the present writer 
has merely endeavoured to sift and set forth the aims of the more 
moderate Socialists, and point out a few of the great difficulties. 
The worst possible temper in which to approach the consideration of 
any scheme for economic reform is that of disgust and horror, and 
yet it is with such feelings that many people still regard Socialism. 
Let those who dread Socialism read a short work mentioned before 
—The Social Horizon, by the author of Life in our Villages—which 
sets forth most ably and temperately a plea for reforms on Socialistic 
lines. As this writer says : 


“We must go warily and gradually. It must be a growth and not a 
revolution, and all that I am contending for is that, instead of regarding 
the public control of the industries of the people as something to be 
dreaded and avoided and obstructed, we should really look upon it asa 
goal to which we should push on with all possible speed consistent with 
safety and prudence,” 


Admirers of the present system of almost unlimited competition, 
and strong anti-Socialists, can use their influence with others to far 
greater effect if some points of agreement can be found, rather 
than by, at the outset, denouncing every Socialistic principle, and 
feeling coldly suspicious of every new suggestion. If Socialistic 
principles are inevitably creeping in, is it not the part of wisdom 
for us all to try and ascertain to what outcome they are leading, and 
to greet them, if possible, with hope, or, on the other hand, with 
resistance which will be all the more convincing if it is not joined 
to ignorance of the thoughts and aims of the better class of Socialist 
thinkers ? 

A. F. B. 





GROUND-RENT IN RELATION TO 
INCOME-TAX. 


THE income derived from ground-rent is rated according to the 
amount paid to the ground landlord in the shape of rent which he 
receives yearly from the leaseholder. 

For example, if a ground landlord receives from the leaseholder 
£10 in ground-rent, he is rated for income-tax on £10 alone, which, 
at the rate of 8d. in the £, is a sum of 6s, 8d. 

In reality the income derived from the ground-rent is more than 
this, and should be rated accordingly, as each year its capital value 
increases. 

At the end of ninety-nine years (the number of years varying in 
accordance with the length of lease granted) the ground landlord 
enters into possession of the buildings which have been erected on 
his land, and thereby his income is increased by the amount which 
the buildings are worth—say fifteen times their rental value per 
year as a freehold, less the original value of the land. 

The difference between the original value of the land and the 
value of the land and buildings at the end of the lease is all 
inerease of income to the ground landlord, and as such is the case he 
is liable, for income-tax purposes, on the whole of this amount, because 
he has not paid one penny out of his own pocket beyond the original 
purchase of the land. 

For a ground landlord lets land at, say, £10 per annum ground- 
rent, on ninety-nine years’ lease; on this ground a house is erected, 
worth, say, £800, and in the hundredth year the ground landlord 
becomes the possessor of this property, worth £800 (more or less 
according to the increase or decrease in the value of the property), 
and this value can be taken, for purposes of taxation, as fifteen times 
the rental value as a freehold, less the value of the land originally. 

This £800 is therefore the increase of income on this one property 
for the hundredth year, in addition to the amount obtained as the 
rental value of the house. At present the ground landlord is not 
charged income-tax on this increase of £800 to his income for the 
hundredth year, but is only charged on the rental value of the house 
alone, which is, we will say, £80. 
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He therefore pays, if the pouridage is 8d., a sum of £2 13s, 4d. 
on the rental value of £80 for the hundredth year. 

Instead of this, he should pay a tax of £2 13s. 4d. on the rental 
value of £80, and in addition a tax of 8d. in the £ on £800, as 
representing increase of income—that is, £26 13s, 4d., making a 
total for the hundredth year of £29 6s. 8d, 

Therefore the actual value of this ground-rent of £10 for income- 
tax purposes is annually : 


Also zjpth part (if a lease of ninety-nine ne years) of 
£26 188. 4d.; ie . ' : ; R 


Pet 
8d. in the £ on £10; that is. . , 8 
4 
Making a total value (varying with the poundage and the actual 
value of the property) of 12s.; and this is a substantial increase of 
revenue. 

The tax then on ground-rents should be adjusted equitably by 
charging annually an additional portion to the tax due on the 
ground-rent paid by the leaseholder, proportional to the annual 
increase of the value of the house, as estimated at fifteen times the 
rental value, less the original value of the land at the yearly 
poundage. 

In addition to the above stated yearly sum, as calculated by the 
foregoing example as income-tax for which ground landlords are 
liable, they would also be liable to make good at the termination of 
each lease the full amount of income-tax due from the beginning of 
the lease to the present time. 

If this amount was spread over the remaining years of the lease 
its effects would not be so severely felt by the owners. 

Thus, say the lease began in the year 1861; from 1861 to the 
end of the present financial year is thirty-nine years inclusive, 
and the poundage averages 57{d. for these several years. 

Taking the same example, a house worth £800, a ground-rent 
£10, and ninety-nine years’ lease. Suppose the lease started in 
1861, the amount due for income-tax on the ground-rent for the 
thirty-nine years at 57{d. poundage is £7 5s. 8d. 

If this amount was spread over the next sixty-one years, so as to 
pay an equal portion each year, there would be a further sum due 
annually of 2s. 4§{d. 

Summing up these results, we get on a ground-rent of £10 on 
buildings erected and worth ultimately £800 at the end of the 
ninety-ninth year’s time, if we spread the tax equally and collect it 
annually, 
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z.e., 8d. in the £ on a ground-rent of £10; 
i.¢., the ;joth part due for the present year at 
8d. in the £ on £800, the supposed 
increase of income. This value would, of 
course, vary according to the poundage and 
the estimated value of the property. 
45°; d.e., the annual charges due on the last thirty- 
nine years spread over the next sixty-one 
years of the lease. 


Total 14 44° 


This, therefore,‘makes an annual total payment for income-tax 
purposes, as per the above example, of 14s. 5d., whereas now only 
6s 8d. is all that is paid. 

This should give a substantial increase of revenue, and it is also 
perfectly equitable. 

Another mode to collect the above. tax would be to collect the 
income-tax whenever the lease expired, or when the ground landlord 
should sell his interests in it, the value realised, less the amount 
originally paid for the land, being the amount on which income-tax 
would be charged. The succeeding owner would be charged income- 
tax when the lease expired, or previously, if he should sell previously 
to the expiration of the lease, and so on, the amount chargeable 
with income-tax being the difference between the amount realised 
and the amount paid. 

The poundage of the income-tax would be the average for those 
years’ during which each successively keld possession. 

Briefly, the foregoing amounts to this: A. buys a piece of land 
for £50. He lets it to a builder on a ninety-nine years’ lease at a 
ground-rent of £10. The builder erects buildings which at the end 
of the lease are worth £850, and of which A. then takes possession. 
A.’s income from this property is then £10 per annum for ninety- 
nine years, and for the hundredth is £850, the capital value, less 
£50, the value originally paid for the land, plus £80, the yearly 
rental value of the house, A. OUGHT THEN FOR THE HUNDREDTH 
YEAR TO PAY INCOME-TAX ON £880, but he does not do so; he only 
pays income-tax on £80 for the hundredth year—zi.c., on the interest 
value instead of the capital value. Thus on one single ground-rent 
800 eightpences are lost to the revenue in 100 years—making a 
total of £26 13s. 4d. An annual tax to recover this amount would 
give a good revenue to the country, and the present income-tax 
might be eased by a juster distribution of the burden. 


E, C. Firzwi.uiaM. 





QUEENSLAND POLITICS AND 
FEDERATION. 


‘LEAVING the old country, where the line between Conservatives and 
Liberals was then sharply defined, a stranger coming to Queensland 
in 1887, and trying to get a grasp of the political life of the colony, 
and an insight into the workings of its parties and their guiding 
principles, would naturally be considerably puzzled, if not completely 
bushed, when he tried to understand the political cries of the time. 
After unravelling the tangled political skein, and, despite altered 
conditions and different shibboleths, the country party and town 
party, workers and pure merinos, wholesale land-grabbers or dummiers 
and free selectors, or cockeys and squatters, borrowers and boomers 
versus nobody—for all were in that boat, the present Premier at the 
tiller—we think we have reached solid ground at last when we come 
to Liberals and Conservatives. Certainly, if election manifestoes 
and addresses were to decide the question, these time-honoured 
names would be justified, or, rather, changed to Radical Democrat 
and Rank Tory. Now, after the experience of eleven years, we can 
unhesitatingly give the parties their right political cognomens—the 
“Tns” and the “ Outs.” 

The present Chief Justice, Sir S. W. Griffith, was the leader of 
the Liberals, and was looked upon by his opponents as a dangerous 
revolutionary. In his political manifesto to the people in 1888 we 
find the following programme : 

1. To secure a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

2. Australia for the white man; exclusion of all coloured 
aliens. 

3. A land and income tax. 

4. Stopping mock auction sales of lands to syndicates and 
wealthy absentees—.c., nipping landlordism in the bud. 

5. A recognition of the principle that a share of the profits 
of productive labour belongs of right to the labourer. He 
added to this, ‘‘I express a strong hope that before long this 
principle will form a part of the positive law of Queensland.” 

6. A university for Queensland. 

Not a single plank in this Radical platform has been even attempted 
up to date, but, as a set-off, Sir S. W. Griffith reintroduced black 
labour in 1892, and in 1893 he, with the help of his old political 
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foe, Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, raised the salary attached to the Chief 
Justiceship from £2500 a year to £3500. He then gracefully retired 
from political life, and practically appointed himself Chief Justice. 
We now know that at this particular time MclIlwraith was plunging, 
with Queensland National Bank depositors’ money, in the wildest land 
and mining speculations. The two doughty knights were the leaders 
of the Queensland Liberals and Conservatives. These be thy gods, 
O Israel ! 

The Sydney Bulletin, the unconventional Democratic newspaper 
of Australasia, gives the following crisp, but substantially correct, 
résumé of Queensland Administrations for the last nine years: 


* Queensland has a General Election next month, and Premier Dickson 
has issued his manifesto to the people of the Piebald Country. Dickson is 
boss of a Ministry which has now lasted for nine years under five different 
heads. Griffith and McIlwraith bossed it jointly at first, and sunk their 
long enmity on the front Treasury Bench. Then Griffith raised the salary 
attached to the Chief Judgeship (out of which Lilley had been harried 
after he made unpleasant remarks in a case wherein MclIlwraith was one 
of the defendants), and appointed himself to the billet, and McIlwraith 
reigned alone for a few months—till illness, and possibly the Queensland 
National Bank stench, drove him away to Europe, where he still 
remains. Opposition-leader Nelson obligingly stepped over and bossed 
the Ministry for a while—till he grew tired, and also appointed himself to 
a comfortable life-billet. Then Byrnes ran the same old Ministry ; the 
question lay between him and Tozer, so they divided the loot, Tozer getting 
the Agent-Generalship and Byrnes the Premiership. Byrnes was the most 
promising of the gang, but after he had made a gorgeous royal progress 
through the country, and promised everybody the globe, he died. Then 
solemn, heavy-going James Dickson inherited the job and the profit, and 
solemn James appeals to the people of Queensland to rise up next month 
and give him a three years’ grazing lease of his fat pasture.” 


The goal of a successful Queensland politician is a life Government 
billet at a salary ranging from £1000 to £3500 per annum. When 
a big gun in Queensland politics shows any sign of exploding in his 
own camp, gets incisively critica], or, more dangerous still, acts the 
part of the candid friend, his mouth is immediately closed with a 
travelling commission carrying a big salary and expenses, as in the 
case of Mr, Hume Black. If he is a little fish, he is put on a Royal 
Commission at £300 a year and expenses in addition to his £300 a 
year as a member of the Legislative Assembly—the recent Land 
and Mining Commission, for instance, which mostly contained dis- 
appointed portfolio-hunters, In extreme cases, he—the candid 
friend—has to be taken into the Cabinet, which sometimes ends in 
the Cabinet being taken in by him. The rail-sitting critic of a few 
years ago becomes the Premier of to-day. Without the smallest 
atom of exaggeration, this is the exact way our Premier, the Hon. 
J. R. Dickson, gained his present position. Friends and foes alike 
call his Administration the Continuous Ministry. 
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To the English reader this must seem absurd, for cannot a majority 
of the electors make and unmake Ministries? Very true, but the 
portfolio shuffling and the Premiership transfers go on merrily 
without any appeal to the constituencies, because one of these wise 
men, MclIlwraith, put an innocent little clause in an unimportant 
statute which does away with the very wholesome practice of 
Ministers going back for re-election after accepting office. But 
then there are the Parliamentarians? Where there are tenth-rate 
politicians, most of whom live on the game; where there is a fierce 
rivalry between the constituencies for their share of public loans; 
and where all are for themselves and their respective localities and 
devil take the hindmost—there is room for political trickery which 
to English readers must perilously approach opera-bouffe.' 

Lord Rosebery made all England laugh some years ago when he 
explained, in an after-dinner speech, how Queensland party leaders 
literally and truly loved one another. The then Premier, Sir 
S. W. Griffith, went for a trip to the northern part of the colony, 
and the Leader of the Opposition, now Sir H. M. Nelson, crossed 
over and became acting Premier during his absence. A few years 
later he became the ipso facto Premier of the party which he 
nominally opposed. He is now comfortably settled for life in the 
presidential chair of the Upper House at a salary of £1000 a year. 
Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, the great Queensland National Bank plunger, 
has been made the scapegoat for the political sins of all these illus- 
trious statesmen. He has come out of the fray broken in health, 
reputation, and fortune, but without the usual Government sinecure 
at £1000 a year. 

Only for the hope of Federation one would almost despair of Par- 
liamentary government—at least in the local Parliament. In 1893 
this unholy coalition came back to power, during the terrible financial 
panic of that year, on the promise of saving the Queensland National 
Bank from the wicked machinations of the Labour party, who (so 
the election legend ran) were about to ruin the bank. We now know 
that at this very time the bank was hopelessly ruined by the very 
men who raised the cry against the Labour party. The Committee 
of Inquiry into the affairs of the bank has shown that £600,000 was 
borrowed from the Bank of England in the name of and on the 
security of the taxpayers of Queensland. The money was used 
to prevent the Queenslard National Bank from going insolvent. 
_? But it must be at once admitted that, although a majority of the Labour party 
live on their Parliamentary salaries, their constituents have never been better served. 
They devote the whole of their time and talents to their Parliamentary duties, and as 
debaters and students of political science they are head and shoulders above their 
Conservative opponents. As a home politician well says: “The very first condition 
of Parliamentary success is that a man should devote himself utterly and entirely to 


Parliamentary life. ‘You cannot serve God and mammon’ applies more absolutely 
to that career than to any other.” 
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Twelve months after the bank paid to its shareholders a dividend of 
10 per cent. ! 

This MclIlwraith bogey frightened the electors, and the Minis- 
terialists who were to save it were returned by a large majority. 
Before the elections were over the bank closed its doors, but the 
Ministers saved themselves. In 1896 the Labour Socialists were 
going to have a general divide and force the people, like the New 
Australians in Paraguay, to live on stewed beans and monkeys. 
This bogey, created by the Courier, and still that paper’s own white- 
haired boy, was entirely successful, but the people found out after 
the elections that a great majority of the Labour party were not 
Socialists at all, and that we have millions of sheep and cattle in 
Queensland, but no monkeys. What is the card now at the present 
1899 elections ?—-a trump—a gigantic bribe, our old friend the 
borrow boom and burst policy of ten million loan fame. The poli- 
tical life is, in fact, a reflex of the industrial, where the financial 
institutions have eaten up the great wool and meat industries, driving 
out the old pioneer squatters, and practically ‘ running” their land- 
lord, the Government. A few years ago Mr. Dickson, from the top 
rail of the fence, said that the financial-institution cattle and sheep 
stations only paid a shade over a farthing an acre on the average 
for 245,000,000 acres leased from the Government. Now, when 
Dickson is in power, we do not hear even the faintest whisper that 
we are not getting a fair rent from our huge public estate. The 
sugar-planters, not satisfied with semi-slave labour, have swallowed 
up, in the form of a loan, of course—I am afraid we will soon be 
known to the world as the great Loan Land—half a million of 
money as a sort of insurance against the day when Queensland will 
cease to be a piebald State. 

Reading over the election speeches of the Ministerialists who are 
seeking re-election, reforms and national issues are dismissed with a 
few sentences—mostly a few flowery passages from the Premier's 
manifesto—while two or three columns are devoted to what the 
member got and expects to get for his particular constituency. Most 
of them are uneducated executioners of the Queen’s English, to whom 
it is absolutely painful, if not humiliating, to listen. They say, in 
effect, “‘ You see I cannot make a speech, but I am the very devil at 
getting our share of the spoil.” 

The Maryborough people want a railway to Gayndah. Mr. 
Dickson, speaking in support of the candidature of the Government 
nominee in Maryborough, said: ‘“‘ With the people it would rest 
largely whether that policy—the large borrowing for public works 
policy—was carried out or not. If they sent as their representatives 
to Parliament men who had no practical works to propose, but only 
academic theories instead, the Government would have to be relieved 
of the promises (the Gayndah Railway) they had made,” and he 
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added, ‘‘I hope nobody will look on this as a bribe.” We can easily 
fancy all Maryborough grinning.’ 

Mcllwraith and Griffith are the only two entitled to be called 
colonial statesmen. Both were men of big ideas; the former dreamt of 
abig territory given over to Tysons and absentee syndicates, a magni- 
jicent, glorified, dividend-paying trust, with Sir Thomas Mcllwraith 
as a sort of Tammany boss on top. The latter dreamt a dream of 
a prosperous white Queensland dotted over with happy homesteads 
at the back of well-built, healthy towns, where the toilers received 
not only a fair wage, but in addition a part of the profits accruing 
from their labours. Alas! it was only the usual manifesto dream, 
which was rudely shattered by the big-loaf for the workers manifesto 
of Sir Thomas. Sir Launcelot was demolished with the spear that 
held the now historical loaf, and after a decent interval retired in 
disgust to his tent—and £3500 a year. 

These are some of the remarkable features in the public life of 
Queensland at the birth of the coalition between the two knights, 
for, after the big-loaf promise annihilated the Radical manifesto, the 
two leaders combined to eat the loaf and bury the Radicalism. A 
foolish revolutionary and disastrous strike helped to confirm the 
compact, and the reactionary party has since reigned supreme, But 
even at the present time we can boast of surprising and entirely 
original political effects. The late leader of the Liberal remnant 
who did not bow the knee to Baal, being too long in the unre- 
munerative “Out” party, is now a professed Ministerialist, opposing 
Glassey, the Labour leader. Only three years ago he said: “I 
declare for a white Queensland, and shall use my utmost efforts to 
prevent the further introduction of an alien population of any sort 
into the colony, because experience has convinced me that the pre- 
sence of an alien population has always resulted in the social and 
moral degradation of the community.” Now Mr. Powers takes the 
leprous and servile Kanaka to his bosom; and, as a sort of climax, 
the one time fire-eating, but always burlesque, leader of the Labour 
party—-Plumper Hoolan—whose rousing, soul-stirring speeches on 
behalf of the workers would put Keir Hardie completely in the 
shade, is wooing the black-labour constituency of Cairns as a sup- 
porter of the Ministry. As I write, the news comes that both 
Powers and Hoolan, to the delight of all true Democrats, were 
soundly beaten at the polls. 


1 This is how it strikes the Rev. W. Morley, an able Congregational minister : 
“Apparently the conflict turned upon the material interests of one district against 
another, and was fought upon the low plane of self-seeking and personal advantage. 
+». Atpresent, as it seemed to him, the profoundly solemr issue of the whole 
contest was whether a railway should run here or run there ; whether one man could 
get a little more for his constituents than another, even though such a thing might 
be to the detriment of every other community. Meanwhile we were allowing moral 
evils to develop in our midst, and we had not a word to say about them.” They | 
enslave their children’s children who make compromise with sin. 
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Again we have Mr. Stevens, who during the last but one Session 
of Parliament declared his own leaders to be guilty of bribery and 
corruption, supporting these selfsame leaders, and running as the 
endorsed candidate of the party which he nearly wrecked. A year 
ago a leading daily—the Rockhampton Record—pronounced the then 
Administration to be the most corrupt that ever ruled Queensland. 
To-day it says that it is the only possible Government, and calls on 
the electors to put it back in office. Why? A brother-in-law of the 
manager of that paper has now a portfolio in what is practically 
the same Administration. No wonder that Mr. Drake asks, “Can 
the morally wrong be the politically right ?” 

Twelve months ago there was a gleam of hope for Queensland 
democracy in the political horizon. The Hon. Thomas Byrnes, who 
had raised himself by sheer hard work from the position of a poor, 
but brainy, State-school boy to the Premiership, had captivated the 
minds and hearts of young Australians. Although hatched in a 
Tory incubator, the whole colony saw in him an earnest, whole- 
souled, brilliant young native, gradually dropping the threadbare, 
badly-fitting clothes of his early political environment, and taking 
his rightful place among the democratic statesmen of the sister 
colonies. Death took him away in the flower of his manhood, and 
the universal overwhelming grief of his native land, which was re- 
echoed in every Australian heart, has left no room for words to 
express what all felt was a national calamity. We have plenty of 
politicians left, but absolutely no statesmen. 

Only a few weeks ago a conference of Australian Premiers met 
at Melbourne to discuss the amendments proposed by New South 
Wales to the Commonwealth Bill. Among such able democratic 
statesmen as Reid, Kingston, and Turner it was, indeed, humiliating 
for Queensland to be represented by such a backboneless, verbose 
nonentity as Dickson. Well, that brings me to what I consider the 
cure for all our political ills. 

Federation will bring us statesmen, an honest democratic fran- 
chise, and will, no doubt, in a short time rid us of the Asiatic and 
coloured-labour curse. Under the federal flag a piebald race will 
be an impossibility. I need not point out the shuffling, insincere 
tactics of the coalition party on the question of questions for all 
patriotic Australians. It is well known how Nelson broke his 
promise to the Australian Premiers at Hobart, that he would let 
the people of Queensland elect delegates to the Convention. Thus 
Queensland, to the regret of all true federalists, was debarred from 
having a voice in the shaping of what will be the Magna Charta 
of Australian nationality. The desire for union with the sister 
colonies is very strong in Queensland, and in none of the other 
colonies is the sentiment in favour of Australian nationality s0 
universal and deep-rooted. The instinct of the people tells them 
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that, unless their brothers in the South stand shoulder to shoulder 
with them in keeping out the Asiatic and other coloured aliens, the 
greater part of their magnificent patrimony will fall into the hands of 
the yellow races. Already in North Queensland one out of every four 
is a coloured alien. At this rate it will be only a question of time 
until the white man is driven out. The northern coastal climate 
being in favour of the Chinaman, Japanese, Cingalese, Javanese, 
Malayan, and Kanaka, total exclusion alone can save Queensland 
from the coloured problem of the United States, or,in the no-distant 
fature, from a clear rout of the white man south of Capricorn. 
For we must remember that we are not dealing with the simple 
negro and gentle (?) Kanaka. We have to fight industrially the 
hard-working Chinaman, and the hardy, intelligent, almost Yankee, 
Jap. The Jap has already captured the industries of Thursday 
Island, a frontier town near Cape York. He is coming in wholesale 
during the last two years. In that time Japanese have increased in 
Queensland from 500 to over 3000. Japanese brothels are now estab- 
lished in every port town along the coast, and in a good many inland 
towns as well, This glaring yellow curse will, no doubt, gradually 
filter down the coast to the Southern colonies. Queensland is the only 
colony of the group which signed the Japanese treaty with the 
mother country; the others are keeping a free hand to deal with a 
possible Japanese invasion. The Tory Continuous Ministry of 
Queensland boasts of a secret protocol between the Queensland 
Government and Japan regulating the admission of Japanese to 
Queensland sugar plantations. The truth is, the present dominant 
party are under the influence—a secret but powerful inflaence—of the 
financial institutions, and whatever promotes dividend-paying schemes 
the law and the Administration favour.’ The discontinuance of the 
sugar bounties given by Continental countries would at once do 
away with the necessity for cheap labour. Intercolonial free-trade, 
with protection against the world under federation, would solve the 
coloured-labour problem and save the sugar industry. For the 
.climate is not the lion in the path, but, under present economic 
conditions, the necessity for cheap and reliable labour. If, under 


1 Two years ago, in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, I expressed the opinion that the 
Central Mill system—i.e., the breaking up of large sugar plantations into small farms, 
the farmers holding shares in the central mills—would solve the coloured-labour 
problem. In this I only adopted the opinion of a far abler writer, Mr. Ward, late 
editor of the Brisbane Courier. But now we see that, if anything, it has only intensified 
the evil. There is, in fact, severe competition among the sugar farmers for the 
possession of the cheap and reliable Kanaka. An unlooked-for evil has arisen, 
Kanakas are now among the homes of the people, bringing leprosy and immorality 
in their train. A Liberal renegade has said: ‘‘It is sad to think that our white 

ypulation is now providing prostitutes for our Kanaka population. The planters who in- 
troduced the Kanaka would be horrified with this phase of the traflic if their class 
had to supply these for their Kanaka employees. Is it such a little thing that the 
girls of the white workers—the children of the poor—are the victims of the dreadful 
sacrifice? It is tome a horrible thought that one single child growing up in our State 
schools should be destined for such a fate.” 
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these new and favourable conditions, this particular Queensland 
industry still demands a semi-servile labour in the cane-fields, 
Queensland democrats are unanimous in saying, “ Perish the 
industry.” The capitalistic party are, at election time, loud in their 
condemnation of alien labour, always reserving that particular 
brand of coloured labour which they are for the time being 
interested in. They seem to think that progress in a young 
country only means big fortunes, a huge export and import bill, 
large and regular dividends for absentee speculators, big freehold 
estates for local capitalists, and the introduction of public loans to 
sometimes squander in the making of political non-productive railways, 
To lay truly the foundations of a democratic white nation by consti- 
tutional means is, according to Dickson’s party, only academic air- 
beating. ‘‘ Material prosperity” anyhow seems to be the motto of 
the black labour party. 

Now the danger to federation in Queensland lies in a combina- 
tion of enthusiastic believers in federal union in the Centre and 
North and real opponents of that movement in South Queensland. 
This sounds paradoxical, but, nevertheless, it is a fact. The people 
of the Centre and North are agitating for separation from the 
South off and on for the last thirty years. Latterly the separa- 
tion cry has become pronounced, and the leaders of the movement have 
strong faith in its ultimate success. We need not enter here into 
the arguments pro and con. It is enough to say that the people of 
the North and Centre believe that their respective districts are 
labouring under many grievances, and that it is next to impossible 
to govern a huge territory of nearly 700,000 square miles from 
a small corner in the South-East. The separatists demand that 
Queensland should enter the federation as three autonomous States 
instead of one, and to this the South strongly objects. The Com- 
monwealth Bill contains a clause—the 123rd—a Braddon Blot to 
separatists—which forbids the Federal Parliament to subdivide the 
present States without the consent of the Parliament of the State 
proposed to be divided. That means for the North and Centre, both 
which are ready and anxious for federation, that their claim for 
self-government is to be decided by their opponents in the South, 
which has an overwhelming majority of voters, and whose interest it 
is to keep Queensland one and indivisible. In the words of Mr. 
Kidston, M.L.A. for Rockhampton, certainly the ablest separatist 
democrat, ‘‘ making the defendant in the case judge.” At present 
these provinces have a final Court of Appeal in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment which would be at once abrogated if Queensland joined the 
federation as one State under a Commonwealth Bill that contains 
the prohibitory 123rd clause. As the Commonwealth Bill provides for 
the equal representation of large and small States in the Federal 
Senate, the Southern colonies would naturally object to Queensland 
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entering as three States, which would give that colony, as a whole, 
eighteen senators instead of six. Mr. Kidston proposes that “ the 
Federal Constitution should be so amended as to permit the Federal 
Parliament to specially deal with the case of Queensland and divide 
it into three States. Queensland would then federate as one State, 
the South having its ordinary share of representation in the Senate, 
while the Federal Parliament would subdivide Queensland into 
three States, Northern and Central Queensland being given, say, one 
representative each in the Federal Senate, and such a number of 
representatives in the other House as their population demanded.” 
The farming districts and the few manufacturing towns in the 
South are afraid of intercolonial free-trade, and a large proportion of 
their people will probably vote against the Enabling Bill when it is 
referred to the people. The federalists of the North and Centre will 
vote against it in order to conserve their claim for Home Rule. The 
South, as a whole, will vote against the Bill if the 123rd clause is 
rescinded. Thus a colony overwhelmingly federal in spirit will 
probably remain outside the Union. 

I have said that federation will give Queensland an honest fran- 
chise. The followers of the party now in power during the last nine 
years resort to questionable tactics in connection with the registra- 
tion of voters. In theory, according to the Electoral Act, it is very 
easy to get on the roll; practically, it is a worry and a trouble to 
thousands of workers, and when a person succeeds in getting his 
name on, one is never sure that it will remain on. ‘There is a party 
—a sub-committee of the Ministerialists party—called the Political 
Association—(popularly known as Bulcockism) whose apparent 
raison détre, as Dickson would say, is to look after the Electoral 
rolls ; and that—when we know Bulcock—means a lot. 

Sir H. M. Nelson, when Premier, was chairman of this associa- 
tion. It was stated in Parliament that it sent out a circular, 
marked ‘ Private and Confidential,” to an electoral registrar pointing 
out his duty to him. It establishes local centres and generally 
encourages justices who are mostly made by the party to attend the 
Registration Courts. I will give one instance of the political 
methods employed. The Barcoo electorate is represented by a 
blacksmith—a sturdy North of England man, Mr. Kerr. LHighteen 
months ago it was decided by the squatter party to oust him at the 
present general election. ‘The agents of his opponents opened the 
campaign by sending a private circular to the justices of the peace 
in the electorate, who are nearly all squatters, or rather the paid 
managers of the stations, to be particularly careful about the qualifi- 
cations of would-be voters at the Registration Courts. At one court 
in that electorate 112 claims were rejected. Two of the rejected 
claimants carried their case before the Supreme Court, and the Chief 
Justice ordered the names to be put on the roll. In his judgment 
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he, of course, overruled the objection of the registration justices, 
who were known opponents of Mr. Kerr. The remaining 110 
claimants, whose claims for registration as voters were the same ag 
the two restored, are disfranchised, at least for the present election, 

There may be a lesson to home politicians in the present position 
of parties in Queensland. Here we had a Liberal party, so-called, 
which could only be microscopically distinguished from the Con- 
servative party. When Tom Glassey, now the leader of the Labour 
Opposition, a one-time Northumbrian miner, first succeeded in 
forming the nucleus of a Labour party, a large majority of the 
Liberal party joined the Conservatives. Comparing little things 
with great, this reminds us of the Liberal Unionist stampede 
to Toryism. If we leave out Home Rule, can any one nowa- 
days, without the aid of a microscope, distinguish between 
the policies of the Liberal Unionists and Conservatives, or, for 
that matter, between both of these and the Imperialists under 
Campbell-Bannerman? A Worker party in embryo has already 
appeared in the old country. In Queensland only the Radical tail, 
under the name of the Remnant, is all that remains of the old-time 
Liberals. The Labour party is now the recognised Opposition, 
three times as strong numerically as the Remnant. Both, however, 
are now working in harmony in the cause of progress. The political 
evolution of a new party and the almost complete disruption of an 
old may yet take place on a grander scale in the old land—the 
mother of all the young English-speaking nations, alike the parent 
of progressive, democratic, and prosperous New Zealand, as well as 
of reactionary, piebald, but prosperous Queensland. No one reading 
my article in the WESTMINSTER REviEw for March 1897, “ Industrial 
Expansion in Queensland,” can charge me with running down the 
land of my adoption, for I believe it will ultimately be the richest and 
most powerful State in the Australasian group. But I am firmly 
convinced that Queensland is prosperous in spite of bad government, 
and that there are other things besides material prosperity which 
make a nation great and happy. Personally, I am a humble 
follower of the much-despised Liberal Remnant; and although 
sympathising largely with many of the aims of the Labour party, 
still I think that its platform is impracticable, and, from a purely 
electioneering point of view, absurd. The leader of the Remnant, 
or, rather, to give the party its right name, the Progressives, is not 
only the most consistent federalist in Queensland, but the cleanest 
and most patriotic Australian in the public life of the colony. 

Near my home, here at Gracemere, Central Queensland, there is 
an old tree-stump peeping a few inches above the old Mount 
Morgan road, which, by the way, is merely a bush-track. very 
third or fourth year, when we get an abnormally wet season, this 
old stump sends up a bunch of twigs bearing lovely green leaves. 
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Before the summer has well departed these are withered and gone, 
but the snout of the hibernating monster remains—a danger to 
benighted travellers, The Divisional Board employé will some day 
come along and root out the obstruction. Every three years the 
same old political party in Queensland sends out, for the edification 
of gullible electors, a beautiful manifesto which contains a rosy 
tempting promise for every class in the community, and the usual 
bunch of carrots for each and every constituency. But when the 
party leaders are again comfortably settled on the Government 
benches the reforming manifestoes are carefully deposited in the 
waste-paper basket, and the same old Tory snout again appears as a 
bar to progress. When will the democratic leader—the statesman 
that this young colony is waiting for—appear and root out the all- 
but rotten stump ? 
T. M. Donovan. 
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A CHINESE PROPHECY. 


Lone before Marco Polo visited the Celestial Empire, or Sir John 
Mandeville pretended to do so but really did not, the heathen 
Chinee has enjoyed a considerable amount of attention from 
European nations, and at the time of writing this sketch he is to 
the front (or rather to the rear) as much as ever, Time flings her 
hoary soapsuds on his pigtail in vain, and he has some show of 
reason in claiming to be celestial, as he possesses some attributes of 
divinity, inasmuch as he is the same yesterday, to-day, and perhaps 
for ever. It would be folly to call him a barbarian in the usual 
sense, for he was more above us in civilisation a thousand years 
ago than he is now below us, while all true Conservatives must 
justly admire his sturdy resistance to anything like change. Yet, 
stolid as he is, he is full of contrarieties, for he invented the 
mariner’s compass, one of the simplest and most useful of instru- 
ments, as well as an alphabet so complex as to require a little 
lifetime to learn it. 

After thirteen years, therefore, of wandering on foreign strands, 
“straight away,” as they say in America, it was no wonder that I 
felt a certain curiosity to have a look at “Johnnie” on his native 
heath before returning once again to my own native land. 

It was on a bitterly cold morning, towards the latter end of 
November, that I landed at Tientsin, the great port near the mouth 
of the Peiho, on which Pekin itself is also situated about a hundred 
miles farther up the river. The season was advancing apace when 
the Peiho and Tientsin alike would be frozen up for the winter, 
and if I did not manage to clear out of that port before the ice 
blockade became established I should have to take up my winter 
quarters in China, which was by no means a pleasing prospect. 
What was I todo? Would I venture to visit Pekin and the Great 
Wall of China, or would I not? Not to do so would be a bitter 
disappointment for me, after coming so far on that same errand, but 
the slush and the snow were already beginning to cover the ground. 
Of those I consulted, some said yea, and some said nay, as usual, 
till at last I decided to chance it, and take the risk of being frozen 
up in China for the winter if the worst happened. 

After some trouble, I was able to procure a passport from the 
Chinese authorities, Li Hung Chang, whose name, for good or 
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evil, has lately been in everybody’s mouth, was then Viceroy of the 
surrounding province of Chihli, and was residing at Tientsin. He 
and his myrmidons were not in a very friendly frame of mind to 
Europeans at this particular time, ostensibly because of the recent 
disturbances, both in Australia and America, with the view of keeping 
out John Chinaman from these favoured countries on account of his 
cheap labour, against which European workmen found it impossible 
to compete. However, as the ancient Persian proverb says, if you 
wish to get admittance you must knock at the door. And so I 
rapped, tapped at the door from day to day, till at last I obtained 
my passport. 

Apassport is one thing, and to be able to make use of it quite another, 
Before I could make any use of mine, I required at least a guide, a 
cook, and one or two other servants. By the energy of my host of 
the hotel, I was able to procure all these, as well as an abundant 
supply of commissariat for our intended wanderings. Of the 
servants, 1 now remember the names of only two—Mung Dho my 
guide, and Wung Sung my cook and general factotum, on whose 
responsibility everything was placed before leaving the hotel. And 
while writing this sketch, very far away from China, and also after 
a little interval of time, I can recall the event with great vividness, 
as a happy recollection of bygone days. I can still picture to 
myself Mung Dho, my guide and special companion, with his face 
deeply pitted with small-pox, and anything but a beauty, but very 
interesting to me by reason of his loquacious ‘‘ pigeon ” and other 
pleasing absurdities. Always willing, always cheerful, he seemed 
an ideal guide, if I could only understand his “ pigeon ” a little 
better; and as for Wung Sung, his face was always puckered with 
ripples of laughter. But I am anticipating. 

Well, we were off at last, Wung Sung going off the day before 
us to accompany the country carts, such as they were, with our 
supplies. Mung Dho and myself started at daybreak, mounted on 
two sturdy Chinese ponies, nearly as big as our galloways. Our 
direction was north towards Pekin, nearly a hundred miles away, 
which we hoped to cover in a couple of days, and as it happened 
to be a north wind from the yet invisible snow-clad mountains it 
blew in our faces bitterly cold. The weather was very trying for 
travelling, It had been freezing for some days before, but had 
been thawing during the night, giving rise to that “raw” kind of 
weather, the most disagreeable of all. It was particularly hard for 
riding purposes, for the primitive roads were nothing more than 
tracks, full of the deep ruts of the Chinese carts of the period; and 
as the recent thaw penetrated only the surface of the ground, 
leaving the deeper earth still frozen, the way was slushy and slippery 
toa degree. But willing hearts make winning hands, and after we 
warmed to our work we both of us quite enjoyed the journey. 
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After a ride of some fifty miles we found Wung Sung waiting 
for us at the Chinese caravanserai, or rest-house, about half-way to 
Pekin. Our long ride had earned for us a hearty supper and the 
sleep of the just. But at two thirty in the cold morning the wicked 
Wung Seng roused me up to take away my bedding in the cart, 
It was very hard, but it was the only way to do business, and I had 
therefore to huddle myself in my great coat until the break of dawn, 
when we two prepared to resume our journey. On getting up I 
was much surprised to miss my watch, I knew I had told the 
correct time to Wung Sung when he woke me, but what had become 
of the watch since then I had not the remotest notion. I scarcely 
slept at all after he left, and I fancied anything short of a Mahatma 
could not spirit it away in the interval. 

We questioned the householders without avail. Could Wang 
Sung have stolen it? At any rate, it was my first night in a 
Chinese caravanserai, and I was already growing suspicious. As we 
were anxious that Wung Sung should reach Pekin before us, we 
took a long midday rest at one of the caravanserais on the way, and 
when we did reach our destination that night there was the genial 
Wung Sung at the door to welcome us, and in great trouble about 
the watch, as he had inadvertently rolled it up in the bedding when 
starting in the dark morning. 

Here was Pekin at last, and herein resided the Cham of far 
Cathay. It is difficult to describe the city, and space would prevent 
me, even if I had the inclination. Suffice it to say, then, that it 
consists of two distinct though communicating cities—the Chinese 
city, and the Tartar city—separated from one another and from the 
surrounding country by tremendous walls, on the top of which a 
couple of carriages could pass one another with ease, and pierced by 
many gateways, the Chinese city having seven gates and the Tartar 
nine. In the centre of the Tartar city is what we read so much 
about lately as the Forbidden Town, in the middle of which is the. 
palace of the Emperor—Kwang-tsu—which, I need scarcely say, is 
a forbidden town indeed. 

Next morning Mung Dho and myself were astir early. The best 
general view of the city is obtained from the top of the wall near 
the Chien-Mien Gate, and there we duly wended our way. As we 
approached the wall, I noticed some women and children coming out 
of a cottage, to have a peep at the pale-faced stranger. Having 
passed so many walls and gates since our approach to Pekin on the 
previous evening, I did not know what portion of the city we happened 
to bein. Pointing therefore with my stick over the top of the wall: 

“This,” I said to Mung Dho, “is the Chinese city, and that over 
the wall is the Tartar city, is it not?” 

‘No, Massee,” replied Mung Dho, “ this Tartar city, that, Chinese 
city. Look at the womans’ foots.” 
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I did look at the ‘‘ womans’ foots,” and observed that they were 
like ordinary folks’ instead of the pedestrial parodies on which the 
pure Chinese women are compelled to wobble about. 

Does the reader know how the pigtail of the male “ Johnnie” and 
the crumpled feet of his female mate came about? If not, here it 
is, so far as is known. The pigtail is a very ancient institution, 
and is said to have been first imposed on the Chinese by some early 
conquerors as a badge of servitude. Be this as it may, John China- 
man will not willingly part with his pigtail at the present day, nor 
will the Tartar portion of the male population, who also regard the 
pigtail as an appendage of great distinction. Please, do not think 
the pigtail is wholly and entirely the growth of John’s own hair 
follicles. No, whatever it may be at the root, there is dissimulation 
at the end of it. or in that pigtail of his there is but a tinge of 
trath literally mixed up with a tissue of falsehood, as the hair may 
have grown anywhere else than on John’s own pate. 
_ Differing essentially from the Tartar males, who have adopted 

the ancient Chinese queue, the Tartar females never adopted the 
crumpled feet of their Chinese sisters, which shows that once at 
least in the history of the world women have been found wiser than 
their masters. This was the way it was: About a thousand years 
ago the Chinese Emperor of that time had a favourite wife who 
had very small feet, which were esteemed a great beauty, at least 
by the Emperor. She was the belle of the ball, of course, to be 
followed and aped in everything. Her feet were probably what is 
known among us as “club feet,” and which we do not deem as any 
special mark of superior beauty, but then we are not the Emperor 
of China. Be that as it may, the poor women folk, ever the 
victims of delusion and vanity (except the solitary instance just 
quoted), allowed their dear little feet to be squeezed and distorted 
in pursuit of the cruel goddess of fashion, that has so often, alas! 
led so many of the sweet creatures astray. And this senseless and 
vile custom has been followed ever since. I sometimes wonder that 
no ladies’ association has ever been formed to reform this custom. 
It might appropriately be called ‘“‘The Tootsies Society,” as its 
objects would be to. protect the “tootsies” of feminine Chinese 
babies, for this torture begins at a very early age. 

Another thing of which these crumpled feet remind me is the 
Darwinian theory. If it were worth a rap, it would have been 
proved long ago by Chinese feminine babies being born without any 
feet at all, from simple want of use for so many generations, yet I 
believe that the “ tootsies” of these infants are by nature shapely 
enough till afterwards distorted by the cruelty of art. It is all 
veryjwell to talk of the sweet by-and-bye, when men will have no 
teeth as they will use them so little, and no hair as they will use 
their brains too much. But away with such idle speculation. One 
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grain of fact is worth a potful of philosophy. Joking apart, this 
Chinese custom is the longest lived instance in the history of 
mankind, as bearing on the Darwinian theory, yet it proves nothing 
in its favour, but rather the reverse. 

Mung Dho and I climbed to the top of the aforesaid wall at the 
Chien-Mien Gate, and gazed particularly at the Forbidden Town in 
the distance, and at the Temple of Heaven which was not so far 
away. The Temple of Heaven in Pekin is the most holy shrine in 
the whole of China. There the Son of Heaven himself—as the 
Chinese Emperor is called—goes to worship at least twice a year, 
and on that important day no dog must wag his tongue, nor human 
face be seen, on the route chosen for his Majestic Awfulness. The 
Temple is in the middle of the inner of two enclosures, surrounded 
by high walls, though nothing of course compared with the defensive 
walls of the city to which I have already alluded. After gazing on 
the Forbidden Town, I turned my field-glasses on the Temple of 
Heaven, which looked in the distance very odd for a temple, and 
not at all worthy of the heavenly name it bore. I examined it 
through my glasses with not a little curiosity, as it seemed to be 
nothing more than a mere heap of ruins. ‘Well, Mung Dho,” I 
said at last, “if this is the Temple of Heaven, I don’t think much 
of it.” He also gazed on the holy shrine and seemed equally 
puzzled about it, as he had seen it more than once before from the 
very same coign of vantage on which he was then standing. 

The strange appearance of the temple made me curious to have a 
closer view of it, inside. But my companion, though surprised, was 
not so anxious for the enterprise. The gates of such institutions 
are kept, not by the Chinese, but by Tartars, who rather scorn the 
ordinary Chinese like Mung Dho, and for some reason or other the 
latter gave me to understand that it was very dangerous to attempt 
an entrance. If the traveller will always believe the dangers and 
difficulties that guides will sometimes point out to him, to enhance 
the importance of their own office, he may be prepared to fancy that 
every bush is an officer. I therefore took no great heed of Mung 
Dho, as a guide book that I had in my pocket said that at least the 
least sacred portion of the Temple of Heaven might be visited by 
strangers, though I believe the permission had been withdrawn some 
time before, on account of the misunderstanding with Europeans 
already alluded to. However, off we rode to the main gate of the 
vast park or outer enclosure, Mung Dho saying in his fluent 
“pigeon” that they would cut our throats, and once or twice making 
the sign manual as to the way they would perform that somewhat 
severe operation. As we reached the gate it was being opened by 
two Tartars on duty, to give exit to a couple of donkeys laden with 
hay—a peculiar kind of export, one would think, from the Temple 
of Heaven, unless to keep up the fire in a temple of another name, 
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which it would not be expedient to mention to ears polite. Thither, 
at any rate, they came, and the gate was wide open. I could easily 
see that Mung Dho, for some reason or other, was not at all anxious 
to enter. The conversation betwen him and the gatekeepers I could 
not understand, but the latter seemed obdurate, and there was no 
hope of conciliating them by either prayers or bribery. I had 
enough knowledge, though, of Asiatics to know that in order to 
overcome their scruples the best way of doing a thing was to do it at 
once. Spurred with the thought, I in turn spurred my pony to pass 
the gatekeepers by main force. But here I literally ‘‘caught a 
Tartar,” for the Tartar gatekeepers forced the gate in my face with 
such violence that my pony put the right-about-turn in double quick 
time. Revenge is sweet, but there was no chance for it here, as the 
Tartars were cosy inside the gate while we were left lamenting 
outside. 

It was afterwards we found out that the Temple of Heaven had 
been destroyed by fire, said to be lightning from heaven, a very 
short time before our visit. Mung Dho never told me this for the 
simple reason that he did not know himself. This was the year the 
present young Emperor had ascended the throne, who, by the way, 
deserves a better fate for his praiseworthy efforts at progress and 
reform, The year, which was then drawing to a close, was also 
noted for great famine in China and for extensive floods that had 
inundated a great portion of the country, leading to much loss of 
life and property. And the superstitious Chinese soothsayers 
declared that these misfortunes, combined with the destruction of 
their holy celestial temple by a fire from the celestial regions, were 
events of evil augury to the country, and the partial fulfilment of 
the old Chinese prophecy that ran something like this: 


When an old hag governs and a young man reigns, 
When the dearth and the deluge distress the land, 

And the Temple of Heaven no more remains, 

Then watch for the sword—which is close at hand. 


It will be observed that the prophecy does not predict in so many 
words the entire destruction of this ancient empire, but rather a 
time of trouble and distress from which the country may rise with 
renewed vigour. How Mung Dho and I afterwards visited the 
Great Wall of China, how we tried to force an entrance into the 
Forbidden Town, and what other high jinks we played in Pekin, 
belong to a different tale. But I have lately often and often thought 
of the destruction of the Temple of Heaven and the evil omen 
connected therewith, since poor China has become the shuttlecock of 
tival nationalities. 


JOHN MACGREGOR, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
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THE NOVELS OF THE REV. WILLIAM 
BARRY, D.D. 


AFTER an interval of twelve years Dr. Barry has followed up the New 
Antigone, which he published anonymously in 1887, with a second 
long work of fiction which he has titled the Zwo Standards. As the 
former book still receives the attention of readers, it may be worth 
while to consider what are its merits as a work of fiction, and what 
are its claims to be regarded as a work of art. It is avowedly a 
romance, and as such is free from the necessity of adhering closely 
to the probabilities of real life. Briefly, the story is this: 

And English nobleman, the Earl of Trelingham, has been looking 
for an artist to decorate the great hall in his ancestral home. He is 
desirous of having the Arthurian legend depicted in a series of 
frescoes, and having consulted some of the leading artists, he chances 
upon one named Rupert Glanville, whose portrait had been exhibited 
in the Academy that year, and had attracted the attention of the 
Earl’s daughter, Lady May Davenant, who is already almost in love 
with him: 


“For, wandering listlessly through the exhibitions of painting that make 
London a huge picture-gallery, she had been struck one day with a drawing 
of extraordinary breadth of power and splendid execution, to which cor- 
responded in the catalogue the name of a young man who had leapt into fame 
at a single bound some three years previously. For all description of the 
piece were a line and a half from Wordsworth, 


‘Or lady of the mere, 
Sole sitting by the shore of old romance.’ 


The rest of the gallery vanished from the Lady May. She saw nothing 
but the wide woodland scene and the dim gray waters stretching away and 
away till no eye could follow, so distant was the gleam of the horizon, so 
many the foldings of the cloud which, with a flake of sunshine gilding it 
faintly, hung like a vision of dreams between sea and sky. There was 
something weird, ghostlike, unsatisfying in the appearance of that un- 
tenanted realm, where the elements reigned supreme, yet were themselves 
all unsubstantial—dim air, gray water, a hidden sun. But on the shore, 
her bare feet just touching the waves as they rolled indolently to where she 
sat, was a figure, so radiant with life and longing, of such exquisite shape 
and lovely countenance that the spectator drew back, as if intruding on a 
queen’s privacy, yet was drawn again in wonder to the wistful eyes, full of 
an intense desire which sought and could not attain its object. It would 
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be hard to express in language the contrast between that eager, throbbing 
life and the gray visions whereon it was feeding. Had but a youthful 
knight come breaking through the wild and careless brambles which closed 
her in on one side, or riding along the green forest path low down in the 
background on the other, it might have seemed that the artist was repro- 
ducing the old tale of Arthur, and the brand Excalibur given him by the 
lady of the mere. But there would come to this lady no King Arthur ; 
she was beholding a vision unfulfilled—never, on any day, to be fulfilled. 
And yet how beauteous, how young a life, to be consumed in gazing, to be 
denied fruition! Lady May read the picture like her own story. She 
detected in it something which was not medieval, a kind of irony, bitter and 
sad, not intended by the poet when he wrote his magic verses, but perhaps 
of a deeper truth; for was not the romance he celebrated an idle thing, 
dedicating itself to sonnets and madrigals, and the ceremonies of the Court 
of Love? Behind its wan clouds the sun was shining, eclipsed only by 
them. ‘ Unsatisfied ideals,’ she said, as she turned away ; ‘ did the painter 
mean to warn us that Love can be contented only with Life, not with 
shadows ?’ 

“This picture was her book of hours, her philosophy, for many a day. 
She lived in it; she saw its every detail, and could have drawn it from 
memory. As soon as her mind would let her, she begged Lord Trelingham 
to purchase the drawing; but it had made a great impression and was 
already sold. ‘The intelligence grieved her like a personal loss, and she 
began to haunt the galleries where other works of Rupert Glanville’s were 
on view. She had not been deceived in ranking him neither among the 
votaries of religious medievalism nor with the school of sentimental land- 
scape, so to call it, which has grown out of the study of the Middle Ages 
by men whose creed may be summed up in the words, ‘Sin and be sad.’ 
When Glanville chose a medieval subject, he treated it like one to whom 
larger worlds were known; he was free, ironical, and, as the critics said 
sometimes, joyously pagan. What he painted was full of life ; life, running 
over at the brim, energetic, bold, adventurous, taking the infinite resources 
of existence for granted. But his pictures had in them nothing sensuous 
or over soft; they did not represent joy as the intoxication of a Silenus, 
still less did they affect the morbidezza, the pallid waxen tints which in their 
excessive refinement denote that the artist has sought beauty in decline 
and is enamoured of consumption. Glanville’s art was healthy ; one might 
almost have called it, to use the philosopher’s jargon, optimist. But, as in 
the drawing which had first made him known to Lady May, so in all he 
painted, there were suggestions of the infinite unseen, the mysterious and 
strangely possible. He, too, it was apparent, sought and had not found. 
His ideal, like hers, was behind the clouds. She came unexpectedly on a 
small picture of his in a friend’s drawing-room, and acknowledged, by the 
violence of her emotion, that she was falling in love with the unknown 
artist.” 

Glanville comes to Trelingham Court to see the great hall and 
prepare his plans, but almost the first incident is his unexpec- 
tedly being asked to restore a valuable painting which a sudden 
storm has been the cause of seriously damaging. ‘This is a picture 
of the Madonna, the face being a portrait of an ancestress of Lady 
May’s, and as she strikingly resembles her, Lady May’s portrait 
is painted into the repaired canvas by Glanville, who, it is needless 
to say, begins to fall in love with her, but he is careful not to let it 
be known, first from motives of delicacy and prudence, and subse- 
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quently because in his roaming about the neighbourhood he has met 
and fallen in love at first sight with his divinity, his soul’s idol, 
Hippolyta Valence, the heroine of the tale. She is the daughter of 
Colonel Valence by his second wife, his first wife having been Lady 
Alice Davenant, sister of Lord Trelingham and aunt to Lady May. 
She lives with her father—who, however, is very seldom at home, 
anarchist plots and conspiracies taking him all over Europe—at a 
place called Falside, quite near to Trelingham; but she has never 
been to Trelingham Court on account of estrangement between her 
father and the Earl, who disapproved of his sister marrying Colonel 
Valence. But through the instrumentality of Glanville, and her 
father allowing her the most absolute and uncontrolled freedom, she 
becomes a visitor and a welcome guest at the Court, and of course 
jealousy arises between her and Lady May, fomented by a cousin of 
the latter, who plays the part of evil genius throughout the piece. 
On one of Glanville’s occasional visits to London he is surprised one 
evening on arriving at his studio to find Hippolyta there, and 
apparently quite at home. She had “told her love” to him while 
at Trelingham, and they had plighted their troth ; and she tells him 
that so jealous had Lady May become that she could no longer 
endure his absence, and that as she loves him and he loves her she 
has come to him for ever. He is delighted, and proposes that they 
get married immediately by special licence; but she tells him that 
this is not necessary, that their mutual love is all-sufficient, and 
nothing could bind them closer. Brought up as she has been by 
her father (an open and violent atheist) without religion of any kind, 
and imbued with the pernicious doctrines of Free Love, she sees 
nothing wrong in her proposition, and his amazement and horror are 
matters of surprise to her. This is the strongest part of the book, 
and we have no doubt that many readers felt repugnance at it. 
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*¢¢ When a girl like me has lost father and mother, when she is her own 
mistress, alone in the world, without any one to look to for light or 
guidance except the man she loves, what do you suppose she ought to 
do?’ Her voice sank to a whisper as she ended. ... ‘I mean,’ she 
said, ‘that I am yours in life and in death.’ ” 
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In the result, torn with perplexity, having wandered through the 
streets all night, and after a Mirza-like vision on Westminster 
Bridge, he goes to his lodging, and in the morning returns to his 
studio, to find her still of the same mind, and as she had assured 
him that she would terminate her existence if he did not consent to 
her views, he acquiesces, and they live in a suburban villa, under an 
assumed name, as man and wife, he cherishing the hope that she 
may yet be induced to consent to their union being legalised. Their 
life is one of almost unalloyed happiness; he goes to Trelingham to 
finish his work, and snatches what time he can to return to her, 
and she counts the hours and days between those visits. During 
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one of his absences she chances to go into the Catholic Church 
which is close to their house, and she hears a sermon which causes 
her to think, and to realise that what she believed was right and 
innocent is wrong and a sin; and when Glanville returns from 
Trelingham she is gone, whither he knows not. He is almost 
frantic, and his fruitless search for her, and the maddening thoughts 
to which it gives rise—thoughts which make him doubt ‘Ivor 
Mardol,” his best friend, and one of the noblest characters in the 
book—result in brain fever, through which he is nursed by Ivor. 
He recovers, but his mind is a blank as to all that gave rise to his 
illness. Mechanically, and at ‘‘ Ivor Mardol’s” suggestion, he pro- 
poses to Lady May, and she accepts him. She has watched and 
waited all the time, and rejected her cousin, Lord Trelingham’s heir, 
to have the man of her choice. On a tour abroad with his wife, 
Glanville suddenly comes upon Hippolyta in a Spanish convent 
chapel. Recognition follows, and, his full consciousness returning, 
he follows her as she hastens away to the convent in which she is 
now a nun, having taken the veil. She explains all to Glanville, 
whose passionate love, unquenched, threatens to break out again; his 
wife, who has followed him unseen, hears all, and in a frenzy of 
wounded vanity and pride rushes away, and throws herself into the 
lake adjoining. She is rescued, but at the cost of his own life, by 
“Tyor Mardol,” who is her brother, and who, with his father Colonel 
Valence, had come to the convent to see Hippolyta, having only 
some days earlier learned of her whereabouts, Hippolyta reconciles 
the husband and wife to each other, shows them the path of duty 
and how it should be trod, and then disappears from sight for ever. 
Glanville and his wife bury the dead past and begin anew, and 
Colonel Valence retires, sad and desolate, to his empty home, a 
striking illustration of the truth that “man has no longer any- 
thing of all the labours with which he wears himself out under 
the sun.” 

It will be seen that this is all very romantic, and, with the 
exception of the denouément, very pagan, but it is treated in a 
thoroughly Christian spirit. The author has a brilliant but dis- 
ciplined imagination. His characters live—they have vitality and 
individuality. He knows human nature, and understands that it is 
the same under the religious: habit as out in the world; that while 
in the one it is chastened and elevated, in the other it only too 
frequently obtains the mastery and tosses its unhappy slave about in 
the vain pursuit of happiness, while at the same time it is under- 
mining the foundations on which it could alone rest. 

Hippolyta Valence, the pure-minded sinner, is a daring and subtle 
creation, The delineation and developement of her character are 
masterly in the extreme. From the mcment of her first appearance 
in the story, when, in the bloom of her youth and beauty she reminds 
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us of Diana Vernon, we instinctively love her, and we are conquered 
completely by what may be called the Dauris episode, which is as 
perfect a cameo as any in fiction. The author in an earlier part of 
the book says he has often thought how much turns on the minor 
personages in a drama; he shows here that he understands how to 
make practical use of his theory. It is a study in grey, to be sure, 
but not less true to life for that; the pity of it is that such incidents 
are of daily occurrence. 

We admire the art with which the interest of the lives of the 
other personages is made to converge and centre in Hippolyta. She 
is the heart of the book, and takes high rank among heroines of 
fiction. The sweeping away of her illusions, not one by one but at 
one fell stroke, is tragic in its simplicity. One can easily imagine 
the dévues which would have resulted in this chapter had the work 
been that of another hand. 

The socialist scenes and anarchist gatherings, with their herd of 
“hapless base” whom the striving for imaginary freedom brings 
together, may or may not be true to life; they have, however, sufficient 
vraisemblance to satisfy the ordinary reader, who, quite early in the 
story, can divine that Mr, Felton, the socialist, anarchist, and fanatic, 
is Colonel Valence, and that Ivor Mardol is his son, and the revela- 
tion of the truth at the close of the story comes in no way as a 
surprise. Ivor, as has been stated, is one of the noblest characters 
in the book, a veritable Pylades, and one regrets that his life should 
be wrecked by the mad folly of his father. This brings us to the 
consideration of the book viewed as a work of art, and as such it is 
very uneven and defective, 

The end of all art is to give pleasure. ‘One of the greatest 
pleasures of really good prose literature is in the critical tracing out 
of the conscious artistic structure, and the pervading sense of it as we 
read.” Now, we have not here that pervading sense as we read. It 
is only after reading the work, and when we come to look back upon 
it and mentally divest it of the ornamentation, that we see that the 
author has “that architectural conception of work which foresees 
the end in the beginning,” and this because of the lack of closeness 
and the need of repression of the rhetorical gift, which the great 
critic just quoted understood so well and strenuously advocated. 

The tendency to digress and to moralise is indulged too frequently, 
interrupting without helping the story—a dangerous practice at all 
times, it becomes, except in the very greatest hands, tedious. It may 
also be objected that the method chosen for telling the story of Ivor 
Mardol’s early life is inartistic, and the descriptions of nature and 
scenery, while in many instances very beautiful, are too numerous 
and protracted. The purpose of the book also detracts from its 
artistic value, and by so much as that purpose dominates the writing 
it loses in art. It must inevitably be so with all such work, but of 
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course without the purpose we would not have had the book, and it 
is a grave question how much good such works achieve. 


“There might,” says Mr. Ruskin, “be a serviceable power in novels to 
bring before us, in vividness, a human truth which we had before dimly 
conceived ; but the temptation to picturesqueness of statement is so great, 
that often the best writers of fiction cannot resist it; and our views are 
rendered so violent and one-sided, that their vitality is rather a harm than 


good.” 


The book is rather heavily weighted with the problems which the 
author has set himself to handle. That social regeneration cannot 
be accomplished by anarchy, and that the destruction of existing 
systems of government does not secure the establishment of better, 
are truths which he strenuously insists upon. Whether such themes 
find their most suitable exposition at the hands of the novelist is 
debatable; but we do know that Hippolyta Valence, with her mistaken 
notions of Free Love, has been fruitful of many base imitations whose 
effects, so far as there were any, have been decidedly harmful. 

Turning to the Z'wo Standards, we have a work immeasurably 
inferior to the New Antigone. It has all the latter’s faults of con- 
struction accentuated, and is, indeed, such a story as any one of the 
numerous novelists who write with facility could have given us with 
little effort. The proper function of fictitious literature is to afford us 
a refuge into a world slightly better than the real one, and this is 
effected in most instances less through the imaginary events than by 
the imaginary persons to whom we are introduced, and a more ignoble 
group of personages than those who figure in this story we have no 
desire to imagine. 

There is a provincial vicar who recklessly gambles in stocks and 
shares, impoverishes his family, and misappropriates church funds ; 
a rebellious daughter, Marian Greystoke, who openly defies her 
mother, cajoles her father, rejects her cousin who foolishly loves her, 
and leaves her home to go to London to seek her fortune. Soon 
afterwards she makes a “ brilliant” marriage with Mr. Lucas Har- 
land, an incalculably rich company-promoter, whose god is wealth 
and his creed its power, only to find that gold does not satisfy the 
heart. “The eye is not satisfied with seeing, neither is the ear filled 
with hearing.” 

Gerard Elven, a composer of Wagner-like music-dramas (the plots 
of two of which fill out an otherwise lengthy book) now comes into 
the story, and brings about the development of what was ill matched 
in their union. He gets the love that neither cousin nor husband 
could win, and they propose to go together to America, he to pro- 
duce and she to appear in his music-dramas. Llven’s brother, a 
monk, who, like Saint Philip Neri with the Roman lawyer, puts to 
them the pregnant question, “and then ?” is successful in preventing 
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the elopement, and she goes to America alone to seek employment 
as an actress, only to return when she hears of the impending crash 
in her husband’s affairs, brought about by the machinations of her 
cousin, who hates Harland for being his successful rival, and who hag 
married a divorcee because she has the abundant wealth that is 
requisite to gratify the revenge he vowed he would have. LEvery- 
thing prospers with this degraded couple ; all that they touch, Midas- 
like, turns to gold; and to crown their happiness, a son is born to 
them, while their victim, as the outcome of a lengthy judicial inves. 
tigation of his affairs, is sentenced to a term of penal servitude, from 
which he emerges an imbecile, to end his days soon afterwards tended 
by his wife, whose obliquity has been the tertiary cause of his 


collapse. 
There is no plot, strictly speaking, in all this, but a concatenation 


of events purely arbitrary. 

None of the qualities that make Hippolyta Valence so impressive 
a study are to be found in Marian Greystoke. Neither before nor 
after she becomes Mrs. Harland does she secure our sympathy. 
She is selfish from beginning to end. Her selfishness blinds her to 
her duty as a daughter and as a wife. She is selfish when she 
leaves her home because it has become poor and pinched and she 
loathes the idea of poverty; when she accepts, because he is rich, 
the man she does not love; when she deprives her mother of her 
youngest and favourite daughter to gratify a suddenly conceived 
whim, and only succeeds in hastening the child’s death; selfish to a 
supreme degree when she leaves her husband who has not been dis- 
loyal, and when to lessen the torture of her own mind she bestirs 
herself to obtain his release from what she knows is for him a living 
death. Well might that unfortunate man have exclaimed: “ And 
I have found a woman more bitter than death, and her heart is a 
net, and her hands are bands ... he that is a sinner shall he 
caught by her.” 

What impression she does make is unpleasant, and we would 
willingly forget her. The chapter entitled “ Mater Saeva Cupidinum,” 
in which she goes out of her way to see sights which no clean- 
minded woman would wish to know of, is a gratuitous interpolation, 
and—the author will pardon us—not a little absurd. Cultured 
readers, to whom Dr. Barry was formerly supposed to appeal, can 
be trusted to translate their Dante for themselves. 

Throughout the book there is much that is merely melodramatic, 
and the atmosphere of financiers, capitalists, and company-promoters, 
redolent of recent notorious proceedings, is disagreeable in the 
extreme. Our lives are largely what we make them, and if we do 
frequently make them sordid for ourselves and hard for others, let 
us at least have a purer atmosphere in our fiction. We have plenty 
of writers who are constantly looking downwards. We want high 
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ideals, and the title of the book—the 7wo Standards—drawn from 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, reminds us that higher methods 
might be found for winning followers to the standard that claims 
Dr. Barry as a soldier. 

A writer is, of course, fully free to choose his subject: one can 
but regret that to the flimsy phantasies of the brain is given so 
much of that time which, devoted to the illumination of the great 
minds of the past, would secure a more enduring place in literature 


for Dr. Barry aa 
P. A. SILLARD. 





THE POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY. 


Or the crowd of English novelists who during the present century 
have poured forth fiction in such lavish abundance, there are 
probably not more than half-a-dozen whose books will be read ina 
hundred years to come. Amongst this half-dozen we think Mr, 
Thomas Hardy is certain to have a place. He has been well 
described as one of the greatest living masters of English prose, His 
style has not the brilliancy and vigour of Ruskin or the rugged 
intensity of Carlyle, but it has charms of its own which are in 
p:rfect harmony with the peaceful raral scenes in the midst of 
which his dramas are mainly enacted. There is no straining after 
effect in his writing ; the diction is always calm and clear, rich and 
varied, eloquent and beautifully adapted to the purpose which the 
author has in view. 

Apart from qualities of style, however, Mr. Hardy’s books will 
endure, because as clearly-drawn and living pictures of rural 
England—perhaps we ought to say, of rural South England—they 
have no rivals. We should judge that Mr. Hardy is in sympathy 
with the spirit of the saying that ‘“ God made the country, but man 
made the town.” He seems to shun, in his books, the scencs and 
associations of towns. If he enters them at all, it is only for a very 
brief period, and he quickly beats a retreat to the lanes and fields and. 
farmhouses which he loves so well. Yet amidst these dull and 
quiet surroundings what comedies and tragedies unfold themselves 
beneath the magic of his pen! His books are evidence, if such 
evidence were necessary, that the greatest of all dramas—those of 
the human heart—are largely independent of surroundings, and may 
be played as effectively in a quiet village as in the midst of a great 
city. 

It is not surprising to find that Mr. Hardy is a poet as well asa 
novelist. Great prose-writers are usually able to write fair, if not 
great, poetry, although they may not care to exercise their talent 
much in this direction. Ruskin, Carlyle, Macaulay, Sir Walter 
Scott, and George Eliot are cases in point. And although Sir 
Walter Scott and George Eliot wrote a considerable amount of veree, 
it is as novelists, and not as poets, that their fame is assured. 

Mr. Hardy’s Wessex Poems and Other Verses may be roughly 
divided into two classes—the narrative and the philosophical. Some 
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of them we might be inclined to place under the head of ideally 
imaginative or sentimental, but for the author’s statement in his 
preface “that the pieces are in a large degree dramatic or per- 
sonative in conception; and this even where they are not obviously 
so,” which may imply that the apparently imaginative pieces have or 
had some suggestion in fact. Throughout the volume, the poetry, 
though not of the first order, maintains a high level of excellence. 
Mr. Hardy’s verse has not the exquisite finish of Tennyson, the 
fervour and spirituality of Shelley, or the magnificent eloquence and 
polish of Byron, but it is nearly always good, readable, and in- 
teresting, and we venture to think that it is sufficient both in quantity 
and quality to give him an honourable place amongst the minor 
poets of our time. 

There are fifty-one poems in this volume. Mr. Hardy tells us 
that many of them “were written long ago, and others partly 
written,” and indeed quite a number are dated 1866. The dates of 
the verses seem to suggest that if Mr. Hardy had not been a great 
novelist he might have been a great poet. Since that early time 
his intellectual energy has been completely absorbed by the great 
prose works in which his genius has found such abundant and 
inimitable expression. But the qualities which mark his novels are 
also stamped upon his poems. Take the exquisite little piece 
entitled, ‘“‘She—at His Funeral,” and dated 187—. We quote it 
entire : 

“They bear him to his resting-place— 
In slow procession sweeping by ; 
I follow at a stranger’s space ; 
His kindred they, his sweetheart I. 
Unchanged my gown of garish dye, 
Though sable-sad is their attire ; 


But they stand round with griefless eye, 
Whilst my regret consumes like fire!” 


Here we have a suggestion of the tragedy of blighted love, untimely 
death and broken hearts, which forms the theme of many of the 
novels. 

It is, however, the distinctly narrative poems which most deeply 
rivet the attention, such as “ San Sebastian,” “ Leipzig,” and ‘“ The 
Peasant’s Confession.” ‘* The Peasant’s Confession” is a particularly 
fine poem. It contains 140 lines, and purports to explain why 
Grouchy failed to relieve his Imperial master on the fateful field of 
Waterloo. The incident is, of course, well known. With his 
splendid army of 30,000 men Grouchy should have stepped between 
the British and the Prussian forces, engaging Bliicher’s attention 
while the Emperor disposed of Wellington. But, fortunately for 
Europe, Grouchy remained inert at Wavre, Bliicher was allowed to 
sweep up to Waterloo to the assistance of the British, and Napoleon 
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was finally overwhelmed. With the license of poet and novelist 
combined, Mr. Hardy in “The Peasant’s Confession” suggests a 
solution of the enigma presented by Grouchy’s conduct. In extreme 
old age the peasant of this poem tells his father confessor the story 
of his treachery to the officer whom Napoleon despatched to find 
Grouchy at Wavre and to instruct him to strike between the 
Prussians and the British. In the middle of the night the peasant 
is aroused by this officer : 


“ Had I seen Grouchy? Yes? which track took he? 
Could I lead thither on ? 
Fulfilment would ensure gold pieces three, 
Perchance more gifts anon.” 


The peasant undertakes to conduct this messenger to Grouchy, but, 
moved by selfish considerations, determines to lead him altogether 
astray. The officer having briefly informed his guide of the purport 
of his mission : 
“ T mused: If Grouchy thus instructed be, 
The clash comes sheer hereon ; 
My farm is stript. While as for pieces three, 
Money the French have none.” 


The messenger is led away from Grouchy instead of towards him, 
and only when too late is he fully convinced of the treachery of his 
guide. 
‘“‘ He turned to pistol me. I sprang, and drew 
The sabre from his flank, 
And ’twixt his nape and shoulder, ere he knew, 
I struck, and dead he sank. 


I hid him deep in nodding rye and oat— 
His shroud green stalks and loam ; 

His requiem the corn blade’s husky note— 
And then I hastened home... .” 


The peasant saved his farm, but he bitterly repents his falsehood to 
the “cause once prized !” 


“To Almighty God henceforth I stand confessed, 
And Virgin-Saint Marie ; 
O Michael, John, and Holy Ones in rest, 
Entreat the Lord for me!” 


Several of the poems deal with the eventful times of the first 
Napoleon, and their deep human interest and dramatic power suggest 
the reflection that, if Mr. Hardy could for once be induced to leave 
his beloved Wessex, he might perhaps weave a great historical 
romance of those stirring years. 

“Her Death and After” is a powerfully-written poem, conceived 
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in the spirit of grim sadness, which is characteristic of much of Mr. 
Hardy’s prose work. A lover of bygone days is summoned to the 
death-bed of the woman who had jilted him and married another, 
and who is dying in childbirth. Her husband has not been kind, 
and she fears that the child, which is lame, will not be treated well 
by him. Her regret for the past, and anxiety as to the future, find 
passionate expression in the following lines: 


“ Forgive past days—I can say no more— 

Maybe if we’d wedded you’d now repine! .. . 
But I treated you ill. I was punished. Farewell! 
— Truth shall I tell ? 

Would the child were yours and mine ! 


As a wife I was true. But such my unease 
That, could I insert a deed back in time, 
I’d make her yours, to secure your care ; 
And the scandal bear, 
And the penalty for the crime!” 


She dies, and the lover is a frequent visitor at her tomb. One 
evening he is followed by the husband, who requests him to discon- 
tinue these visits, which have been noised abroad : 


“ For the mother of my first-born you 
Show mind undue! 
— Sir, I’ve nothing more to say.” 


In a moment of sudden inspiration, the lover then avows (falsely, of 
course) that he is the father of the child, and asks that she shall be 
handed to him, or that the matter shall be put to “ball or blade.” 
At length the child is sent, and: 


‘“‘ Next a writing came: ‘ Since the child was the fruit 
Of your passions brute, 
Pray take her to right a wrong.’ 


And I did. And I gave the child my love, 

And the child loved me, and estranged us none. 
But compunctions loomed; for I’d harmed the dead 
By what I’d said 

For the good of the living one. 


— Yet though, God wot, I am sinner enough, 
And unworthy the woman who drew me so, 
Perhaps this wrong for her darling’s good 
She forgives, or would 
If only she could know! ” 


O£ those which we have venturad to describe as the philosophical 
poems, perhaps the most striking are the two pieces entitled, 
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“Nature's Questioning” and ‘‘ The Impercipient (At a Cathedral 
Service).” Probably in these stanzas the author voices some of his 
deepest thoughts and feelings on those eternal problems of Existence 
which have ever occupied the souls of thinking men. The voices of 
Nature ask : 
‘* Has some vast Imbecility, 
Mighty to build and blend, 
But impotent to tend; 
Framed us in jest, and left us now to hazardry ? 
* * * * 
Or is it that some high Plan betides, 
As yet not understood, 
Of Evil stormed by Good, 
We the Forlorn Hope over which Achievement strides ?” 


“The Impercipient” is a beautiful little poem. There is a note 
of pathos in it which Mr. Hardy, sad and grimly tragic as much of 
his writing is, does not often touch. The spectacle presented is that 
of an unbeliever standing in a cathedral during service, but unable, 
through lack of faith, to take part therein : 


“That from this bright believing band 
An outcast I should be, 
That faiths by which my comrades stand 
Seem fantasies to me, 
And mirage-mist their Shining-Land, 
Is a drear destiny. 
* * * * 


Since heart of mine knows not that ease 
Which they know ; since it be 

That He who breathes All’s Well to these 
Breathes no All’s Well to me, 

My lack might move their sympathies 
And Christian charity.” 


There are not many poems in this volume which are without 
interest, even for the general reader, but perhaps the most deeply 
interesting, besides those to which we have already referred, are: 
“The Dance at the Phoenix,” ‘ My Cicely,” “ Friends Beyond,” “In 
a Wood,” “The Slow Nature,” ‘‘The Fire at Tranter Sweatley’s,” 
and ‘“*The Two Men.” The thirty illustrations by the author form an 
interesting feature of the book, and serve to show that Mr. Hardy’s 
skill with the pencil is of no mean order. 

Mr. Hardy’s fame is so great that it would perhaps be difficult for 
him to add to it by the publication of any one book, and especially 
by a book of poems. But at least we may say that his verse does 
not detract from his reputation, that it may even help to extend the 
circle of his readers, and that it will probably deepen the public 
interest in his fascinating stories. 

W. B. CoLumsine. 





THE BIRTH OF APOLLO IN A 
FLOATING ISLAND. 


BrEEzy and barren, as lashed by the sea, the island of Delos in the 
Cyclades was honoured as being the birthplace of Apollo. Every 
year first-fruits and tithes were sent to Delos, not only by neighbour- 
ing isles but by remote nations on every side. ‘ At what time, O 
my soul, wilt thou sing of the Holy Delos, Apollo's nurse? Verily 
all the Cyclades which lie in the sea, the holiest of isles, are well 
worthy to be sung; but Delos must bear off from the Muses the 
first honours, because she washed and swathed Phoebus, king of 
minstrelsy, and first celebrated him as a god.” Thus begins the 
Hymn to Delos sung by Callimachus, to whose poetic conception the 
island’s own self is a goddess. ‘The traditions relate that Leto or 
Latona was persecuted by Here (or Juno), that Queen of the Gods 
being terribly angry with her because she was about to bear a son 
to Zeus (or Jove) more dear than Ares (Mars). Leto fled for her 
life, watched by Mars, and followed by Iris as a spy. All the cities 
being afraid of receiving her, and the isles of the sea fleeing at her 
approach, she came at last to Delos, which was then a floating island 
and bore the name of Ortygia (which means a quail). When Leto 
arrived there, Zeus fastened the island by adamantine chains to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure resting-place for his 
beloved ; and here, under a palm-tree or an olive-tree, she gave 
birth to Apollo and Artemis. 

This is a mythical story, as the introduction of so many divinities 
abundantly shows; and it cannot be rationalised by imagining a 
floating mass of seaweed, or an island periodically submerged and 
again coming into view. With the unsteady Delos we may compare 
the moving rocks called the Symplegades—the Dark Rocks, which 
were two small islands at the entrance of the Huxine—mythically 
supposed to close and crush passing ships. Strabo, the Greek 
geographer, says that they lay one on the European side, the other 
on the Asiatic side of the strait; and Herodotus remarks that, 
according to the Greeks, they once floated. If we are interested 
enough to follow their history we find, just as in the case of Delos, 
that an incident occurred which brought their vagaries to an end. 
The ship of the Argonauts steered safely through, and then their 
volatile power left them and they became fixed. The legend of the 
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Symplegades is found first in Pindar ; and Professor Rawlinson says 
that we need not seek to discover a matter-of-fact explanation of it, 
He leaves us, however, without any explanation at all. Nor has 
any one furnished us with a reasonable solution of the mystery or 
riddle of Delos—how the island became fixed, in what way it previously 
floated, and why it was called Ortygia—i.¢.,a quail. A quail, we 
may remark, was the harbinger of spring ; but what has the spring 
season or the vernal equinox to do with Apollo and a floating isle? 
The two stories—of Delos and the Symplegades—though different 
in other respects, have this likeness, that they tell of floating rocks 
or isles which became anchored and still. Is it not possible that 
the feature which is common to the two is of the essence of each, 
and that both stories conceal some serious and sober meaning under 
a figurative sense ? 

With the ancients there was a language of symbols, of which the 
surviving relics may be recognised among ourselves. We use 
flowers as emblems, and make them speak the language of friend- 
ship and affection, of joy and grief. ‘Tennyson speaks of “ the 
white flower of a blameless life.” White gloves are given to the 
judge at a maiden assize. Light and darkness stand for knowledge 
and ignorance. A torch reversed is sculptured on a tombstone to 
signify that life is extinguished. With the ancients as well as our- 
selves black was worn at funerals, and was also made a symbol of Night 
and the Underworld. Cypselus of Corinth was saved from murder 
when an infant by being concealed in a chest; and the adornments 
of that chest, as described by Pausanius, afford some instructive illus- 
trations of symbolism. A woman is represented supporting with her 
right hand a white child sleeping, and with her left a black child. The 
black child is like the white one in form and features, but has both its 
feet twisted. The inscriptions show that the children are Death and 
Sleep, with Night as their nurse: “As might be inferred,” says 
Pansanius, “ without the telling. And there is a comely woman 
dragging along an ugly one, with one hand holding her fast and with 
the other beating her with a rod: and this is Justice punishing 
Injustice.” This is but one example of the symbolism of ancient 
sculpture, a quality which characterised the art wherever it was 
cultivated. The same disposition was shown in dramatic repre- 
sentations, and religious processions and ritual. It might be seen 
in Egypt when the Apis bull was paraded on the day of its festival, 
and ceremoniously drowned at the age of twenty-five years. It may 
be observed in the phrases of the Zend Avesta, where the Good Spirit 
is white and the Evil Spirit black, Symbols are a natural universal 
language, a mother tongue of mankind which we have none of us 
quite forgotten. The water of baptism signifies cleansing; the ring 
in marriage symbolises union, which is further emphasised by the 
joining of hands. An open hand means generosity, and a kneeling 
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attitude expresses supplication. We say that a brave man is lion- 
like, and a snarling, cringing coward a cur. ‘The cur, however, is 
only one variety of the canine species, and Plutarch says the dog 
was used as a symbol of Hermes quite appropriately because of the 
animal's watchfulness, sleeplessness, and sagacity. The dog of 
Hermes was no other than the Dog-star; and probably the cattle 
which Hermes stole from Apollo were similarly celestial. Were we 
to pursue the subject, indeed, we should find that a good deal of 
mystic legend is stellar story told in symbol. May not “ floating 
islands” be symbols ? 

In the Greek stories of wandering rocks and floating islands we 
seem at first to have to do with romance of geography and travel, 
and not with facts. But if the stories are not intelligible in the 
letter they may have a meaning in symbol, and if not true on earth 
may perhaps have a reference to the skies. The Argonautic expe- 
dition, as a whole, is quite impossible as a geographical voyage; so 
that we need not take literally the peril of the justling rocks; and 
if the Symplegades did not really shift about, perhaps the island of 
Delos did not actually float. Our first clue to the underlying sense 
of this little allegory is found in the circumstance that mythology 
presents us with four islands of the same class, and they are located 
at equal distances round a circle in a manner not to be looked for 
with isles of the sea. Plutarch had heard that Homer's island of 
Ogygia lay five days’ distance west of Britain, and that there were 
three other islands equally distant from it and from one another. 
In one of them, he says, the barbarians fable that Saturn is 
imprisoned by Jupiter, lying in a vast cavern and sleeping upon a rock 
overlaid with gold. Genii wait upon him and foretell on their own 
account many things, but for more important revelations they 
descend into the cavern of the sleeping god. ‘ Whatsoever things 
Jupiter is devising for the future, Saturn dreams what they are 
about.” These particulars are enough to show that certain myths 
relating to the starry gods are associated with four fabulous islands, 
one of which is Ogygia. 

Four islands come before us again in the Hindu astronomical 
treatise called the Surya Siddhanta, and here they are even stated 
to be just 90° apart. The English translator of the book, under- 
standing the statement geographically, looks about for these islands 
on the terrestrial globe, but of course in vain. If Ceylon were one 
of them it would still be impossible to find three others in the 
required places. As the Surya is an astronomical treatise, may not 
these islands be like the Greek island of Asteria, which was fabled 
to have fallen from heaven like a star? Asteria was an earlier 
name for Delos, though Asteria was also a daughter of the Titan 
Coeus, and in order to escape from Zeus was changed into a quail. 
In another form of the story she was metamorphosed into a rock 
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standing in the sea—that is, into the island; and it does not seem 
“to matter to the myth whether we attach this history to Asteria or 
to Leto. There are no such islands as are spoken of on the equator, 
or on any circle of the earth, exactly at four quarter points. But 
the mariner knows of four cardinal points of the compass, indicated 
at equal distances on his card, on which all intermediate positions 
hinge or hang. On celestial charts—if we were teaching astronomic 
truth by geographic symbol—it might be convenient to mark the 
two solstices and two equinoxes as with rocks or islets especially 
associated with the sun, At midsummer and midwinter the sun 
appears for a day or two to stand still, and it is the solstice; at the 
vernal and autumnal seasons he crosses the equinoctial, and gives 
the world equal day and night— it is the equinox. Our four symbolic 
islands would thus be especially associated with the sun, who might 
be said to make them his abode, to love them as his birthplace, or 
to look upon them as his children. Apollo is generally regarded as 
a sun-god, and he loved the island of Delos. Calypso, the charming 
queen who reigned in Ogygia, was a daughter of Atlas, but the 
Hyperborean Apollo was worshipped there, and it was, besides, the 
place where Saturn slept. Circe, a mythical sorceress who dwelt in 
Aeza—another of these mythical islands—was a daughter of Helios 
(the sun). A fourth island, Thrinacria or Trinacria, is the island of 
the sun in Homer, where the oxen and sheep of the sun-god are 
tended by his daughters, 

Let us give a second glance at each of these four islands to see if 
they be solid matter of earth. Trinacria, regarded geographically, 
was a name of Sicily, given to that island, it is said, because of its 
triangular form. But the number 3 is often used mystically, and 
there are other trios besides the corners of an island. When 
Hermes requested to be made acquainted with Apollo’s wisdom (the 
secrets of the sun) he was referred to the Three Sisters, and they 
dwelt in Trinacria. The island nursed the sacred bulls of the sun, 
and nymphs of the island belonged to that deity. The giants dwelt 
there who sprang from the blood that fell from Uranus, and it 
echoed with the sound of the hammers of the Cyclops. It is hard 
sometimes to distinguish Trinacria from the mythical Lemnos, the 
volcanic isle where Vulcan had his forge. The description, if 
regarded as symbolical, might not inaptly apply to the autumnal 
equinox or equinoctial point. Oyygia can scarcely be geographical, 
when Homer makes it the navel of the sea, as Delphi, with its oracle 
of Apollo, was the omphalos of the land. . The two centres, indeed, 
are like the extreme positions of the sun compared or contrasted. 
Homer conceives that Ogygia experiences all but perpetual day and 
also a night all but perpetual, a description which would best suit 
the pole, but is not altogether inapplicable to the solstices. The 
goddess Rhea here gave birth to Zeus, and this seems to make it a 
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cradle of the sun. It was Calypso’s isle, as we have said, and here 
she was visited by the hero Ulysses after he had been in Trinacria. 
The fact that the hero of the Odyssey is made to visit these islands 
one after another is another legendary circumstance which serves to 
bind them together. Before he braved the temptations of the 
Sirens, or the perils of Scylla and Charybdis, he came to Acaw, the 
island home of the famous enchantress Circe, who was in the habit 
of changing people into pigs. Ulysses stayed with her a year. But 
Aeaze was so unlike to any ordinary geographical island that he 
could not make out his position relatively to the dark and the dawn, 
the sunset and the sunrise; and it was so unearthly a place that 
one day’s favouring wind took him thence to the ocean-mouth, hard 
by the Kimmerian darkness, beyond which spot, after landing, he 
found the entrance to the Underworld and visited the shades of the 
dead. Nor can the strictly geographical nature of Ortygia be main- 
tained, seeing that it gets its name from a quail which became a 
rock, and this quail was the transformed goddess Asteria, who had 
flown across the sea in this disguise to escape from Zeus. The 
island itself at one time bore her name, and then it was stated to 
be a star that fell from heaven. A star might represent the equinox, 
and a quail, like a cuckoo, might herald the spring: we need not 
deny all meaning to the stories, but the meaning does not appear 
to have been geographical. It was in Ortygia that Artemis took 
the life of Orion, and Orion has astronomical relations. Ortygia 
was the quail that flew over the water; and after it became Delos 
the island retained the tradition of having floated. Ortygia had 
been a goddess, celestial, and Delos is addressed by the poet as 
Apollo’s nurse, who washed and swathed him. It is clear that the 
Delos of Apollo’s birth was not the barren island in the Cyclades, 
but that island is used as a symbol of something else. It may, 
perhaps, be the vernal equinox. Asteria, like Calypso, is a daughter 
of Atlas, and that again suggests a sisterly relationship, such as 
might be conceived to exist between a pair of equinoxes or 
solstices. 

Suppose, then, we make a chart of the sun’s annual course, and 
set down these four points, like islets in the sea, over which he 
makes his voyage. Let us go aboard “the Boat of the Sun,” as the 
phrase was made use of by the Egyptians, embarking at the spring 
equinox. We observe the star that is over against us, and we 
reckon to go all round the ecliptic and come back to that star in a 
year’s time. But it is well known that the equinoctial point—the 
point where the sun crosses the equinoctial as he returns from the 
south—moves slowly backward and brings the commencement of 
spring before the cirle is quite completed. ach succeeding spring 
thus begins about twenty minutes earlier, as measured by the stars ; 
or, a8 we may otherwise express it, when the sidereal year is com- 
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pleted by the sun arriving over against the same star, the equinoctial 
point has gone past by about fifty seconds of arc (50"). Now, 
there are two ways in which this displacement may be regarded, 
according as we may imagine it is the stars that move forward or 
the equinoctial point that moves backward; and for many ages 
probably it would not be known to the Greeks which of the two 
was shifting. If the equinoxes were supposed to be fixed like rocks 
it would seem as though the waters of the celestial ocean were 
sweeping past them; but if the fixed position was attributed to the 
stars, then the equinoxes would seem to be like floating islands, 
Lucian speaks of the equinoctial point, and when it ought to be 
absent on its travels. This ‘‘ precession of the equinoxes,” however, 
is a very slow motion, and may not be the one with which we have to 
do in this legend, for a dislocation of a more obvious character might 
work a quicker mischief in the calendar through an error in the 
estimated length of the year. 

Suppose the year to be counted as 360 days only, as was at one 
time actually the case, then, of course, the second year begins five 
days too soon, and the New Year’s Day of the third year will 
anticipate the stars by ten days. In about seventy years the festival 
will go the round of the seasons and return to its starting-point. It 
would not be long before five days were added to the year to 
remedy this inconvenience ; and in Egypt, as we know, the five days 
were called “additional days,” and sometimes the “little month.” 
But even then the difficulty would not be got over, so long as the 
odd six hours were left out of account and no leap year was kept. 
But for our fourth-year intercalary day our fixed festivals, such as 
Christmas, New Year’s Day, and Michaelmas, would revolve through 
the seasons, though not in so short a period as seventy years. One 
day every four years would amount to one year in four times 365 
years; so that we get 1460 years for the completion of the round. 
This was the length of the Egyptian Sothic Cycle, measured by 
the return of the Dog-star (Sothis) to the same day in the calendar: 
otherwise the return of the day to the star. If the 365 days of the 
calendar year were set down on a circular chart moving on a pin, 
and the stars of the sky were figured in an outer ring around them, 
the effect could be rendered visible by giving a slow rotation either 
to the circle of the stars or the circle of the days. Suppose, then, 
that the equinoctial and solstitial points are marked or dotted on the 
star circle 90° apart ; they will drift round like the Dog-star, and 
get wider and wider away from the seasons as set down in the 
calendar. It may perhaps be only this which Lucian has in mind 
in speaking of the equinoctial point and the time when it ought to 
be absent on its travels. The spring equinox might occur, and the 
equinox festival be duly and rightly kept; but then, if the calendar 
year was too short, the festival would recur and the true equinox 
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become removed more and more away from it, seeming thus to go on 
its travels. Regarding it as a bird, it might be said to fly across the 
sea; regarding it as an island, it might be fabled to float away. 

The birth of Apollo puts an end to this state of things, and is 
clearly an event of some importance in the mythic system. When 
the goddess Leto, rejected by the Achaean cities, was still wandering, 
she came to ancient Cos, the island of Merops, and thought to settle 
there; but the word of her unborn son dissuaded her, and indicated 
as his desired and destined birthplace the isle of Asteria, ‘‘ con- 
spicuous in the water, roaming amidst the open seas, with its feet 
never in one place, floating on the water’s ebb and flow like an 
asphodel-stalk.” When the boy was born Delos took him to her 
bosom and uttered words of joy, glad that she would now be 
anchored and fixed—‘“ nor shall any other land be so much beloved 
by other god .. . neither shall I be any more roaming.” Zeus 
made the island fast to the roots of the earth. ‘The change effected 
was so important that it was marked by the giving of a new name. 
When Poseidon (Neptune) made the isles in the sea and fixed their 
foundations constraint was not put upon Delos, says the poet, ‘ but 
thou floatedst free in the seas, and thine olden name was Asterie. . . . 
So long, indeed, as golden Latona had not yet frequented thee, so 
long thou wast still Asterie, and wert not as yet called Delos. 
Ofttimes sailors coming from Troezen to Ephyra beheld thee, and on 
going back saw thee again no more, for thou hadst sped to the rapid 
strait of narrow Euripus. But when to Apollo thou affordedst a 
natal soil the sea-roaming mariners gave thee this name in requital, 
because that no longer didst thou float obscure upon the deep, but hadst 
set the roots of thy feet in the waves of the Augean Sea.” It wasas 
important to mariners to have this island fixed as that they should 
be able to trust the pole. Its fixing and re-naming are synchronous 
with the birth of Apollo. 

In trying to divine what is meant by these things, we may sup- 
pose that the fixing of the vernal equinox and its festival might be 
consequent upon the birth or invention of an intercalary day, giving 
accuracy to the year. When only 365 days were reckoned, the 
festival wandered, as Asterie; bat, with a fourth-year extra day 
intercalated, it became stable, as Delos. Apollo would thus be a 
divinity associated with the 366th day, which kept the calendar in 
accord with the stars. The fragments of time, the annual six-hour 
periods which accumulated to make up a day, would be his children 
or his companions. He represented the full and accurate year, and 
thus was naturally regarded as the sun-god, though different from 
Zeus. Thus we find a suitable occasion and sufficient reason for the, 
birth or introduction of Apollo in the happy invention of that inter- 
calary day which is of such supreme importance for the accurate 
record of time. Only for simplicity’s sake, however, do I put the 
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matter thus; for the same result would follow from any equivalent 
arrangement which made provision for properly bringing in the 
six hours. 

Precisely the same place was given to Horus in the mythology of 
Egypt. Horus also was born in a floating island. He had four 
children; he represented the fourth-year intercalary day, and he 
was regarded as a sun-god, though he differed from Ra. And then 
we know from ancient writers that the Greeks regarded the god 
Apollo as identical with Horus. Plutarch says so in his essay on 
Isis and Osiris; Pausanius and Herodotus rank Apollo among 
Egyptian divinities ; Diodorus Siculus says that Isis of Egypt taught 
the art and practice of medicine to her son Horus, named Apollo, 
The Horze (Hours) were born in the spring—that is, the intercalary 
day was made up and launched into existence there—and were 
perpetual companions and harbingers of Apollo. 

There was no reason in nature why the intercalary day should be 
intercalated at the spring equinox rather than at any other season; 
only the calendar year opened at that time, and it was deemed con- 
venient. Apollo was at first associated with the spring, and so the 
palm-tree became one of his symbols; and the palm directs us to 
Easter-time and the renewal of the year, just as does Ortygia the 
quail, which was the earliest bird of spring. 

If we knew the date when the Greeks introduced the worship of 
Apollo, or invented the story of his birth, we should know when 
they discovered the true length of the year, and reformed their 
calendar by the adoption of the intercalary day. In Bell’s New 
Pantheon (London, 1790) we are told that ‘“‘ whether Apollo was a 
real personage, or only the great luminary, many have doubted.” 
From many passages in ancient authors the compiler of that work 
infers that there was some illustrious personage of that name, who, 
after his apotheosis, was taken for the sun. ‘To us, however, it 
appears that Apollo is the impersonation of the perfected year or 
annual period of the sun; and Delos, the isle of his birth, was the 
spring equinox, or New Year’s Day of the period. As placed in 
the inaccurate calendar of 365 days only, it had drifted, and misled 
the astronomer, the mariner, and the agriculturist. The discovery and 
reform which made it stable constituted an event of the first class in 
human history. 

It may even be possible, from the astronomic indications alone, to 
recover approximately the date of thereform. The mythology points 
plainly to an era when the spring equinox was yet in the constellation 
Taurus, which it entered about 4436 B.c., and passed out of about 
2280 B.c. ‘The earlier of these dates is suggested to us when Virgil 
repeats the tradition that the year opens with the sun upon the 
Bull’s horns— 

“ Candidus auratis aperit quum cornibus annum Taurus ”— 
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for the Taurus of the Zodiac has its horns towards Gemini, and not 
towards Aries. The ancient zodiacs commenced with the constella- 
tion Taurus. In the “Orphic Hymns” Apollo is associated with the 
Bull, and called Dikeros (the two-horned). Pausanius speaks of an 
Apollo with one foot on the skull of an ox. This evidence is 
strengthened by the fact that Artemis, the sister of Apollo, had a 
distinctive character as a Taurian divinity, named thus, no doubt, 
from the country, but not without indirect reference to the 
constellation. 

With the constellation of the Bull located at one of the quarters, 
we know, of course, that the other quarters would have the Lion, 
the Scorpion, and the Waterman. It would be interesting to see 
how far it is possible to associate these three with the several mythic 
islands and with corresponding deities. Saturn or Cronus, as we 
learn from Plutarch, was supposed to be sleeping in one of them. 
Perhaps Zeus and Hermes could be reasonably assigned to the 
other two. 


Gro. St. Cuarr. 





THE ANGLICAN COMPROMISE. 


DocrrinaL controversy has from the very beginning played an 
important part in the annals of the Christian religion. The conse- 
quence of the contact of the human mind with a system at once 
mysterious and authoritative could only be to produce an endless 
variety of opinion in regard to its subject-matter, nor have accidental 
and external causes been wanting to aggravate the discord. In the 
first ages the Christological speculations of the Greeks threatened to 
rend the Church asunder; in later times, the more sober and logical 
Latins disputed with one another, though in a narrower circle and 
subject to stricter control; while the Reformation succeeded in 
producing and perpetuating controversies which, from the extent of 
their operations and the magnitude of their results, have never been 
equalled in the world. 

The early controversies are dead and buried; the medizval dis- 
putes of the Schoolmen have a barely academic interest; but the 
Reformation is ever with us. 

The importance of the Reformation is to be found in its complex 
character. It was far more than a theological issue that was waged 
between the Reformers and the Church of Rome. Questions social, 
economic, and political were intimately bound up with the religious 
controversies of the sixteenth century, though this fact was but dimly 
recognised by the contestants themselves. As regards our own 
country, the Reformation formed the crucial stage in the national 
recognition, first, of independence of Latin domination, and secondly, 
of Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 

Such a recognition was bound to be evolved at some date from 
the inner consciousness of our nation. That it took a religious form 
is an historical accident. Nations, like individuals, do not commonly 
make their own opportunities; nor do they always grasp at such 
opportunities as arise, The English nation, however, rose to the 
occasion, with results which are stamped deeply upon her history 
and character, and are patent to all after the lapse of three 
centuries. 

The social and political importance of the English Reformation 
has perpetuated the theological controversies to which, historically 
at least, it owes its origin. We have only to look abroad to be 
convinced that this is the true explanation of the lively interest in 
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religious questions still evinced in this country. Speaking generally, 
the Reformation disputes are as dead throughout the continent of 
Europe as the Monothelite controversy. It may be said, and said 
truly, that they are no longer carried on here with the virulence that 
formerly characterised them. But that they are still alive, with 
power to move the minds of men, is amply demonstrated by the 
present condition of the Church of England. 

The English Church is the visible embodiment of the peculiar 
characteristics of the English Reformation. Elsewhere, indeed, the 
political element entered largely into the constitution of new Churches. 
This was an inevitable sequence to a thousand years of alliance, or 
almost of identity, of Church and State, But in England the political 
element was absolutely predominant from the first. Maintaining the 
old system of connection between Church and State, the founders of 
the English Church reversed the order in which after centuries of 
struggle the Popes had placed the two powers. As far as she could, 
the Catholic Church had subordinated the State to herself. Hence- 
forth the Church was to be subordinate to the State. 

Such an arrangement would have worked admirably, if an impor- 
tant factor had not been left out of account. In the affairs of this 
world, men are usually docile to the Government under which they 
are placed, so long as they are governed moderately well. But as 
regards the next world, men’s consciences or prejudices (by which- 
ever name it may be called) stand in the way of their receiving a 
creed ready cut and dried from their rulers, Thus the project of the 
English Reformers was doomed to failure from the commencement, 
and it is not too much to say that the disunion that has always been 
a badge of the English Church, and that has now precipitated some- 
thing like a crisis upon her, is the revenge of the human conscience 
outraged in the circumstances of her foundation. 

The interference of the State in affairs of conscience was assuredly 
no new thing in the history of Europe. The Catholic Church had 
employed unsparingly the temporal sword in the extirpation of 
heresy. But the motive of her action was essentially religious. 
The souls of men were to be saved in spite of themselves, They 
were to conform to a doctrinal standard laid down, not by kings and 
Governments, but by a power that claimed to be the infallible 
declarer of the ways of God to men, and was universally recognised 
as such by the public law and conscience of Europe. 

On the other hand, the founders of the English Church compelled 
men to subordinate their religious principles to political considera- 
tions, Any aberration from the State creed, whether in the direction 
of Romanism or Protestantism, met with severe punishment. 

Not that the Government of that day had any desire to persecute. 
All that it wished was to carry out its own ideas in its own way. 
The Church which it had in view was a national, anti-papal Church, 
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that should prove a valuable part of the political machine, and 
comprise the whole nation. Extremists were fatal to this ideal, 
therefore they must be got rid of ; but for the majority conciliation 
was the policy. 

Compromise was, therefore, the order of the day. Geneva and 
Rome (without the Pope) were both to be considered. And from 
this compromise have sprung the divisions of Anglicanism, which, 
whether as a glory or a scandal, seem to be the abiding inheritance 
of the Church of England. 

The question at the present moment is not how to put an end to 
these divisions, but how to enable the conflicting parties to live at 
peace with each other. 

Reviewing from an impartial standpoint the claims set forth 
respectively by the Evangelicals and the Ritualists, there is no doubt 
that the danger of the present situation arises mainly from the 
attitude of the Evangelical party. The Ritualists have until recently 
been fighting for the right to live, and now that they have gained, 
if not the ascendency, at any rate a powerful foothold in the Church, 
it must be said that they have not exhibited the slightest inclination 
to interfere with the antagonistic party. Intolerant as their dogmas 
may be, their practice is irreproachable as regards other schools of 
thought within the pale of the English Church. They recognise, if 
not in words, at least by their actions, the fact that the compromise 
on which the Church was originally based renders inevitable the 
existence of opposing parties, and, however deeply they may be 
convinced that their interpretation of the mind of the Church is the 
true one, they leave the universal acceptation of their views to time. 
It may be added that the singular successes of the Ritualistic party 
during the last half-century afford an instructive commentary on 
the wisdom of their policy. 

With the Evangelicals the case is widely different. They refuse 
to acknowledge that the Ritualists have any locus standi in the 
Church at all. They view the preaching of Ritualistic doctrines 
and the practising of Ritualistic ceremonies much as a good 
Methodist would view the introduction of Mormonism into the 
Wesleyan body, or a devout Catholic the adoption of Calvinism into 
the Church of Rome. 

Now, if the question were simply of the truth or falsehood of 
certain doctrines, much might be said in defence of this attitude, In 
common with other Protestants, the Evangelicals maintain a certain 
body of doctrine, to the special exclusion of other tenets which are 
labelled as Popish, and which they regard, not as merely indifferent, 
but as actually subversive of true religion. It is no wonder, then, 
that they regard with extreme dislike the preaching of such tenets 
in the Church of which they are members. 

For it must be borne in mind that, although matters have been 
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brought to a head by the ceremonial practices of the Ritualists, the 
root of the question is doctrinal, This fact must be apparent to 
every one who has the slightest knowledge of the subject, yet it is 
almost entirely ignored by the ecclesiastical heads of the English 
Church. No man of ordinary sanity, much less of education 
and intelligence, would array himself in curious garments, light 
an unnecessary number of candles, and go through a series of 
apparently gymnastic exercises, simply for the sake of amusement. 
Bat, as the eye is more forcibly struck than the ear, the doings 
at the Ritualistic altar have gained more prominence than the 
sayings from the Ritualistic pulpit. In calmly considering the 
subject, however, it is necessary to reverse these proportions, and 
to regard the ceremonial actions merely as accessories to certain 
doctrines. 

The question, then, that arises is not whether these doctrines are 
true or false, but whether they can be held consistently by members 
of the English Church. The Evangelical answers with an emphatic 
negative. They are, he says, importations from a foreign creed, 
which the English Church has definitely disowned, and, indeed, 
against which she was intended to be a living protest. A man, 
therefore, who wishes to hold such doctrines should betake himself 
to the source from whence they come. 

It cannot be said that this argument is altogether without basis. 
Broadly speaking, the doctrinal system of Ritualism is identical with 
that of the Church of Rome. There could have been no Reformation, 
as we know it, had the doctrinal issues between the ancient Church 
and the Reformers been limited to the poiats of divergence existing 
between that Church and the Ritualists. The testimony of history 
is emphatic that the great battle was fought on those very questions 
wherein the Ritualists are in absolute accord with the Church of 
Rome. The Catholic scheme of salvation is essentially sacramental. 
Grace is conveyed by certain mystical rites performed by a duly 
authorised priesthood. The Reformation was the denial of this 
system. The Ritualist clings fervently to the Catholic scheme, the 
Evangelical as fervently rejects it. 

Which party, then, truly expresses the mind of the English 
Church? ‘To answer this question, or rather, to understand that no 
answer is possible, it is necessary to go back to the compromise 
before mentioned. If Heury VIII.’s scheme of a non-Papal Catholic 
Church had been perpetuated, the Ritualist would assuredly be the 
true Anglican. If the Edwardine Reformers had had their way, the 
Evangelical would as assuredly stand in that position. As it is, we 
must call honours easy. The compromise has rendered a. consistent 
Anglican an impossibility. Before the Evangelical rails against the 
Ritualist for believing in the Mass, he must explain why he rejects 
the doctrine of priestly absolution; before he complains of the 
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Ritualistic teaching on penance, let him examine himself as to how 
far he accepts the Prayer-book doctrine of baptismal regeneration; 
before he denounces the Ritualist for invoking the saints, let him 
look to his own observance of the feasts and fasts laid down in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

The crux of the whole question is not the teaching and ceremonies 
of the Ritualists, but the intolerant attitude of the Evangelicals, who 
blame their opponents for developing one side of the Anglican com- 
promise, while they are just as busy developing the other. The real 
solution of the question is a policy of live and let live. That policy 
has been consistently adopted by one party, and it is high time that 
it was adopted by the other, if the Church of England is to be 
preserved, not merely as a national institution, but as a religious 
body at all. 

The only alternative policy is to stamp out the Ritualists. But 
even the most zealous Evangelical should recognise that this is 
impossible. Probably a majority of the bishops favour the doctrines 
of Ritualism, though here and there they deprecate their ceremonial 
manifestation. And, as to the State, the time has long gone by for 
Parliamentary interference in such matters. The Ritualistic party 
is far too strong to be persecuted, and, were it otherwise, persecution 
would only have the revsult, as on a hundred previous occasions, of 
strengthening the cause of the persecuted. 

The differences between Ritualists and Evangelica.* are of little 
importance to those not immediately concerne’. Lhe future of the 
Church of England is of immense importance to all. There are 
few, whatever their theological opinioas, who could regard with 
equanimity the break-up of a great national and spiritual institution, 
which has for over three centuries been bound up with the history 
of this Empire, and has acted, on the whole, as a powerful influence 
for good. And the aversion of such a catastrophe seems to rest 
with the recognition by the Evangelical party that there is room for 
all schools of thought in the National Church, and that, as she was 
founded on a compromise, so will she perish when that compromise 
is destroyed. 

H. G. WINTERSGILL. 





MAURICE DE GUERIN. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


THERE are hearts bound together so closely that they cannot be 
separated, names linked to one another by a tie too strong to be 
rent asunder. To paint Maurice de Guérin apart from his sister 
Eugénie would be a difficult task; to attempt the merest sketch of 
Eugénie without placing the figure of her brother in the foreground 
an impossibility. Nay, if the artist would represent truly, the eyes 
of the sister should be fixed on the brother, and filled with a yearn- 
ing love, while in his should dwell a responsive light. Thus would 
the two go down to posterity as they were known to their contem- 
poraries. Her life was literally wrapped up in his. As we read her 
history we can but endorse the opinion of Monsieur Charles Marelle, 
given when addressing the Society for the Study of Modern Lan- 
guages at Berlin: ‘Son tout c’est Dieu avec Maurice, et Maurice 
en Dieu, voila les deux noms qui reviennent a toutes ses pages,” 

There is no exaggeration in this statement; Eugénie would 
assuredly not have denied its truth. She lived for her religion and 
for Maurice, he was part of her very being; the quotation that 
heralds the journal addressed to him is the keynote of the whole, 
“Je me dépose dans votre ame.” 

In perusing the writings of this remarkable brother and sister, 
we are penetrated by a sense of their personality, we dwell upon it 
perforce. It is communicated in a manner peculiar to the French 
mind ; the process involves no egoism, their souls’ secrets are poured 
out with an exquisite simplicity. Maurice is a poet even when he 
writes in prose, a worshipper of Nature, a dreamer, whose spirit is 
touched by a gentle melancholy. His music is always in the 
minor key, there is a plaintiveness in his recital of the simple 
joys of his daily life. A brief delight is followed by a painful 
reaction. 

We are tempted to impatience as we trace this, we detect weak- 
ness in moods too responsive to the weather, and a depression 
induced by lowering skies or an ungenial March wind. But if 
weakness there be, it is rather physical than mental. “Not till 
after he had passed away,” says Sainte-Beuve, “were the obstinate 
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laments of se rich a nature understood ; the germs of extinction and 
premature death, placed at the basis of a man’s organs, in the 
roots of life, frequently transfer themselves to the mental faculties 
by the inexpressible sentiment of discouragement and exhaustion.” 

To forestall is not, however, the méticr of the biographer; it 
behoves him rather to narrate events simply and in their due 
order. 

Georges Maurice de Guérin was born in the year 1810. He came 
of a noble family, Venetian in its origin, and traceable, it would 
appear, to as remote a period as the ninth century. It boasted a 
certain Bishop of Senlis, notable for the valour he displayed at 
the battle of Bouvines, a cardinal, several grand masters of Malta 
and the like. Eugénie calls attention to these with innocent 
pride, that culminates in a note of triumph: “ Voici maintenant 
Maurice !” 

The chateau of Le Cayla was his birthplace ; it stood picturesquely 
on the hillside, its condition testified to its antiquity; worn-out 
shutters, depending from insecure hinges, flapped in the wind, mosses 
and lichens covered the stone, the rooms and doorways were low, 
the corridors dark and gloomy. There were four children, Eugénie, 
Marie, Erembert and Maurice. Eugénie, the eldest, was Maurice's 
senior by five years. She was an imaginative child and full of 
religious thoughts, which entered even into her games, over which 
she believed a spirit to preside, whom she called Joujou. 

Later on, when childhood lay far behind her, a mere memory of 
the past, she wrote a poem entitled “Joujou, the Angel of the 
Playthings.” It deserves to be quoted in its entirety, for the fancy 
it embodies is charming and graceful. But the last verse must 
suffice. It serves to show that faith burnt as steadily in the heart 
of the writer, during mature life, as it did when she was a little 
child. 

** And this angel will be found 

By good children passed away, 

When they tread the heavenly ground, 
With the Innocents at play. 

With their martyr palm-boughs playing, 
And their crowns—their voices rise— 

‘ For our playground,’ they are saying, 
‘God has given us all the skies.’ ” 


When Eugénie was thirteen years of age their mother died, 
passing away so quietly that her little daughter, who had flung 
herself on the foot of the bed overcome by sleep, was unaware of 
her bereavement. 

Her father led her from the room, and broke the sad news to her. 
From the moment that she knew that they were motherless she 
devoted herself to Maurice, with an affection that was maternal as 
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well as sisterly. The boy was delicate and dreamy, he had no 
companions of his own age, he accompanied his tutor the curé 
when he visited the sick, the woods were his playground, Nature 
his nurse. 

He was but eleven years of age when he wrote in her praise, 
“Les Bruits de la Nature.” It was a sort of prose-poem and had 
for its refrain : 

“ Oh, quils sont beaux ces bruits de la nature, ces bruits repandus 
dans les airs.” 

In this juvenile effort we detect the love of Nature that inspired 
every line of “ Le Centaure,” which earned for the writer at a later 
period the name of “ genius.” 

Life at Le Cayla was simple and idyllic. Monsieur de Guérin, in 
spite of his noble descent, was but a farmer. He did not disdain to 
work with his men at threshing-time, and when the golden harvest 
was gathered in. At eventide, when he returned to his home, his 
daughters Eugénie and Marie would sit with him in the kitchen, 
ministering to his needs with their own hands if the maids chanced 
to be absent at fair or /éte, 

“We had no one to wait on us but our dogs, Lion, Wolf, and 
Trilby,” says Eugénie, chronicling one of these occasions, ‘“ who, as 
it behoved them, licked up the crumbs.” 

She loved animals, and could find room in her heart for a turtle- 
dove, a wounded partridge, a linnet, a pigeon, nay, even for the 
three leeches in a phial on the mantlepiece. She mentions this with 
a faint gleam of humour, a quality conspicuously absent from her 
writings.” 

As the head of the family rested Eugénie read to him from some 
book of his choice, the Antiquités dela vie Saxonne being a particular 
favourite. For his tastes were cultivated and his education good. 

When Maurice was between eleven and twelve years of age he was 
sent to the seminary at Toulouse, taking with him sweet words of 
counsel uttered by Eugénie as she bade him good-by. In return 
he writes to her a wholesome boyish letter, telling of his school-life, 
one phrase of which must surely have found its way direct to the 
heart of the young reader. 

“Je voudrais bein qu'il fit possible d’avoir une sceur au 
seminaire. J’avance a pleines voiles dans le pays latin, Tu auras 
un meilleur maitre aux vacances. Soigne a ton tour mes tourterelles. 
Je chante A la chapelle. Adieu.” 

Presumably the young student made good progress, not only in 
Latin but also in other studies, for the Archbishop of Toulouse 
proposed to defray the expenses of his education after he had been 
two years at school. This offer Monsieur de Guérin refused, moved 
by a spirit of independence. From Toulouse Maurice went to the 
Collége Stanislas at Paris. His college career covered a period of 
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ten years. These, in after life, he stigmatised as “wasted,” 
comparing the French system of education with that of Germany, 
and declaring that the study of the classics in France was conducted 
on entirely false lines and in such a manner as to stifle enthusiasm 
and encourage ennui. An author, he affirms, should not be 
considered apart from his environment, nor should the relations 
between poet, philosopher, and artist be ignored. 

When De Guérin returned to Le Cayla, he heralded his approach 
by a letter to his father, full of boyish glee. He longs to gather 
cherries from the trees, as he has not done for ten years; he can 
scarcely realise that he is twenty-one years of age, dc. 

And Eugénie, who, pen in hand, has bidden him believe that she 
sighs for arms long enough to embrace him, wherever he may be, 
clasps him close and lives again in his beloved presence. 

But great as was her affection, eagerly as it was returned, it was 
not all-sufficing. To the young poet, as to others, came ‘ Love's 
young dream.” His heart went out to the beautiful Louise de Bayne, 
whose blue robe and silvery voice were destined to haunt him for 
many a yearto come. He was entertained by her father at Ruyssac ; 
proximity increased his passion; but it proved to be a hopeless one. 

His short poem commemorating his disappointment, from which 
we quote, is a very gem: 


‘* Ici je viens pleurer sur la roche d’Onelle 
De mon premier amour J'illusion cruelle 
Ici mon cceur souffrant en pleurs vient s’epancher, 
Mes pleurs vont s’amasser dans le creux de rocher ... « 
Si vous passez ici, colombes passagéres, 
Gardez-vous de ces eaux: les larmes sont améres.” 


Maurice de Guérin returned to Paris, but not to the Collége 
Stanislas; he took up his abode with his cousin Auguste Reynaud 
and his sweet wife Félicité,in the Rue d’Anjou, and devoted his 
energies to the study of the law, though it had been originally 
intended that he should embrace the ecclesiastical profession. 

The Code was, however, too dry and arid for him, yet he must 
needs earn his living. He essayed literature, and experienced the 
joy of the young writer when he first sees himself in print. But 
though the Zuropean Review recognised the merit of his work in so 
far as publishing it went, the editor allowed him to share the fate 
of his minor contributors, omitting to remunerate him. He sought 
other employment, and would gladly have assisted his cousin, who 
kept a school, but the latter could not offer him employment, the 
number of his pupils being too small. 

The young man was a conscientious worker. When but eighteen 
years of age, writing to the Abbé Buquet, he notes this fact, speaking 
of the anxiety that he felt from childhood as to the minute 
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performance of his duties, an anxiety so excessive as to cause him 
to tremble lest they should not be fulfilled soon enough or well 
enough. 

The necessity for him to earn was great, his failure filled him with 
melancholy, with which his character was at all times tinged. He 
felt himself unable to fight with the world, his supersensitiveness 
made him but a sorry combatant. 

In his discouragement he craved rest and help. ‘To obtain these 
he sought an asylum at La Chenaie, where M. de Lamennais lived in 
close retirement in the capacity of director of a species of monastic 
establishment, where a chosen few—young men of talent—gave 
themselves up to prayer and study. 

Woods environed the white house, with its dormer windows; at 
the west was a pond shaded by trees, a meeting-place for birds in 
summer, when the heat was oppressive and shelter and coolness 
indispensable to the feathered songsters. 

Monsieur de Lamennais was beloved by his disciples, and known 
to them by the familiar endearing name of Monsieur Féli. The 
heart of Maurice de Guérin went out at once to the pale thin little 
abbé, whose sparkling eyes sought his, while the furrowed brow 
lost some of its lines, and the set lips relaxed in a smile of welcome. 

He was a man quickly stirred to anger, but with a heart full of 
tenderness and essentially lovable. At this epoch he was passing 
through a spiritual crisis: he had incurred the Pope’s anger, and 
was shaken bodily and mentally. Conflicting doubts rent his soul, 
he sought relief in prayer and fasting. And those about him knew 
that he was suffering. 

“Oh, how well it will be with me there!” he said to his pupils, 
pointing to the tomb he had drawn with his stick upon the turf. It 
was the utterance of a spirit seeking in vain for satisfaction and 
conscious that it could not be obtained on this side of the grave. 

The rules at La Chenaie were strict but simple: the students rose 
at five, dined at noon, supped at eight, retired at ten. On Saturday 
they confessed to their director, on Sunday they partook of the 
sacrament in a small chapel at the end of the garden, for the parish 
church was some distance off. Maurice studied Greek, English, 
German, and the philosophy of religion. He adored Monsieur 
Lamennais, and describes him as “a priest whom men account as 
one of their glories upon earth, and whom the saints claim as cne of 
theirs in heaven.” But the influence that the abbé exercised over 
him was not permanent, and the elder man had not the perspicuity 
to detect the genius of the young student, or he was, it may be, too 
absorbed in the spiritual crisis of his own life to realise that a poet, 
gifted beyond his fellows, dwelt within his walls. Maurice himself 
was well content, he had no desire for fame, he wrote what he 
believed to be a simple chronicle of his daily life; that in the years 
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to come it would be held by critics to be a flower of poesy never 
occurred to him. 

His friends, chief among whom was Elie de Kertanguy, listened 
with pleasure to what they called his “ petit cahier vert.” The 
writer had, as has been stated, loved and penned sweet lines inspired 
by his passion, but it was Nature that stirred his soul to its very 
depths. From childhood she was his mistress. He was, as has 
been truly said, buried like a young Brahmin in contemplation of 
her; to sing her charms was his delight ; had he wielded the brush 
he would have been a landscape painter; instead, he laboured with 
the pen— it was a work of love. 

Unconsciously he lays bare to us in his journal his pure, poetic 
soul; we follow with sympathy his varying moods; we seem to see 
the scenes he paints; his descriptions are perfect in their simplicity, 
The lover of Nature writes of an uneventful country walk in a way 
to stir our enthusiasm, dull town folks though we be. A ramble by 
the seashore, a few hours spent in a wood, the rippling of a brook, 
the song of birds, a sudden shower,-a mist that veils the hilltop, 
the havoc caused by a wild north-east wind, the clear shining of the 
sun after rain, all these form food for his pen. 

We turn over the leaves of his journal and drink in his words 
eagerly, wondering where lies their exceeding charm. But the 
rapture of the mystic is not to be analysed; it behoves us rather to 
take the shoes from off our feet and to recognise that we are 
standing on holy ground. 

“Every time we allow ourselves to penetrate into Nature our 
soul opens to the most moving impressions. There is something in 
Nature, whether she is pale, grey, cold, rainy, as in autumn and 
winter, which stirs not only the surface of the soul but also its 
most hidden secrets, and awakes a thousand recollections that have 
apparently no connection with the outward view, but which doubt- 
less carry on an intercourse with the soul of Nature by sympathies 
unknown to us. ‘To-day I was conscious of that marvellous power 
while lying in a wood of beeches breathing the soft spring air.” 

This extract shows us the attitude of Maurice de Guérin’s mind, 
a mind which could not be long at rest. He began to distrust his 
Pantheistic tendencies, for he was as yet rigidly orthodox, and to 
reproach himself for a growing weariness of the monastic life. 
“‘ We live too little within ourselves ; we scarcely live there at all.” 
This is his plaint; but it is to be questioned whether the soul of 
Maurice de Guérin would not have been healthier if his mind had 
been less introspective, if he could have shaken off the melancholy 
that so often seized him. In any case we must needs rebel against 
such words as these, written after his return from a_ pleasant 
excursion : 

‘“‘ Alas! This, then, is how all things end !—regrets, tears! It is 
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only an hour since I returned from a charming little trip, and now 
I am crying like a chiid, and am consumed with regrets for a joy 
which I ought to have accepted without clinging to it, knowing it 
must be of short duration ; but it is always thus.” 

With the spring his restlessness increased, his spirits rose and 
fell with the wind, his soui vibrated at each breeze of May. The 
restraint which forms so important a part of the Christian faith was 
impossible to him, he could not hold himself in check, he longed 
‘to wander at his own sweet will,” to be free, to “ breathe in all the 
life and love which ferments in Nature.” 

Thus it was with joy that he became the guest of Monsieur 
Hippolyte de la Morvonnais, a poet, the author of ‘‘ Le Thébaide 
des Gréves,” who dwelt with his wife and child at Le Val. To this 
visit he always looked back with unalloyed pleasure. The charms 
of domestic life were very sweet to the young exile, the fair-haired 
blue-eyed child Marie wound herself about his heart. His impres- 
sionable nature incurred a fresh danger—that of becoming enervated 
by the unbroken peace of an exquisitely harmonious family life, 

From this, however, he tore himself free, and returned to La 
Chenaie to take upon himself the vows of a novice. Nor is it 
possible to say what his ultimate fate would have been if Monsieur 
de Lamennais had been left in peace. It was, however, decided 
that he was not a meet guide for youth; the bishop decreed that the 
novices in his establishment should be removed to a cloister at 
Ploérmel. Ultimately they were dismissed, and Maurice de Guérin 
was free, having passed nine months at La Chenaie, while his 
beloved Monsieur Féli awaited his trial. 

“Though the Pope should condemn him,” writes this ardent 
disciple, ‘‘is there not in Heaven a Court of Appeal? We are in 
good heart, our Samson has long hair, and Rome shall not lull him 
asleep on her knees.” 

It may easily be imagined that when, at a later date, the Abbé 
Lamennais yielded to ecclesiastical authority, Maurice de Guérin 
found the fact difficult to realise. 

It might be reasonably supposed that the young man, who had 
fretted so against the restraints of his cloistered life, would have 
rejoiced at his freedom. Not so. With a strange inconsistency he 
dreaded that for which he had, according to his own showing, 
longed a hundred times. “My God,” he cried, “ how cruel it is! 
What then wilt Thou do with me among men? What is to become 
of me in this vortex, of me the weakest of creatures?” 

He was not destined to take his place at once in the busy world, 
the happy home at Le Val once more opened its hospitable doors, 
the quondam guest was received again, and Maurice de Guérin had 
leisure to form his plans for the future, taking into his counsel 
Hippolyte de la Morvonnais and his wife. This occurred in the 
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year 1834, when he was twenty-four years of age. He returned to 
Paris, resolute to earn his living by his pen. M. Paul Quemper, 
the journalist, assisted him, though he dwelt on the difficulties of 
the literary profession. Work was hard to obtain, and when 
obtained scarcely of an order to display to advantage the talents of 
the young poet, with his sensitive womanly nature. He reproached 
himself for the debts he had incurred, though to avoid them had 
been impossible; they amounted to fifty pounds, and his father 
defrayed them. ‘This was also a source of regret to Maurice, yet he 
had but supplied himself with the bare necessaries of existence. A 
situation was offered to him at the Collége Stanislas ; he accepted it 
gladly, though the salary given was but eighteen hundred francs 
per annum. 

At home in the chateau of Le Cayla the heart of his sister 
Eugénie throbbed with pity, yet she could do nothing to help hin— 
nothing but pour out her sympathy in the journal addressed to him, 
characterised by Lamartine as “le plus beau livre du dix-neuviéme 
siécle,” and warmly eulogised by such critics as Sainte-Beuve. 

Like that of her brother, it charms us by its simplicity ; we turn 
from sketch to sketch, breathing in the purity of country air and 
the scent of wild flowers. And behind all is the enthusiasm of the 
devout Roman Catholic whose faith never wavers, and a passionate 
devotion to her absent brother, touching in its sincerity. Her 
environment was a pious one, the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
religion were observed scrupulously, crucifixes and calvai7es abounded. 
When a bell was blessed the simple country folk were full of 
excitement; Eugénie and her sister, sharing their enthusiasm, 
repaired to Itzac and watched with reverent eyes the lighting of the 
tapers, the anointing, the act of benediction, while their ears were 
strained to catch the first sound of the bell. The whole family 
would go together to the midnight Mass, walking through winding 
lanes white with hoar-frost, and lighted on their way by bundles of 
blazing faggots, which the servants who preceded them carried. 

Details such as these fill the pages of Eugénie de Guérin’s 
journal; for the rest we have before us a psychological panorama 
not beneath the consideration of those who devote themselves to the 
study of the human mind, ‘he whole presents itself in the form of 
a series of conversations with Maurice. For him she chronicles the 
events of her daily life, petty it may be, but full of an innocent 
charm and of intense womanliness. Sometimes she is gay, showing 
delight at trifling pleasures, sometimes she is sad with the combined 
sadness of the poet and the devotee, throughout she is “feminine et 
virginale jusqu’aux bouts des ongles.” Her friends called her “the 
woman of the seventeenth century,” Camille Selden compares her to 
Madame de Sévigné, Marelle to Madame de Guyon, pointing out, 
however, that in spite of the similarity between them there was yet 
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one marked difference. Madame de Guyon loved God alone; 
Engénie de Guérin’s soul overflowed with affection for His creatures, 
to serve whom was the employment of her life. To Maurice she 
was just “ma sceur Hugénie au front pale et doux,” who could 
sympathise with his dreams as none other could, and with whom 
he in turn could sympathise, even when he did not share her 
misgivings. 

For she would check the flow of poetic genius and refuse to make 
verses, bringing her spirit back to earth, and believing that by so 
doing she served her God. Against this view and others of a like 
nature Maurice would contend, using all the eloquence he could 
command, and submitting her conscientious scruple to a higher 
authority in order to give more weight to his opinion. 

Life in Paris had at first but little charm for the young poet, he 
shrank from the noisy throng, and lived on memories of the peaceful 
homes at Le Cayla and Le Val. Intercourse with Nature was well- 
nigh impossible; he must needs content himself with a little garden 
in the Rue d’Anjou Saint-Honoré, and a solitary lilac-tree to which 
he would pour out his griefs in what another poet has styled ‘“ The 
Merry Month of May.” Meanwhile he worked hard, and uncon- 
genial duties became less arduous through force of habit. As time 
passed he gained friends, he entered society, he was courted and 
welcomed because of his charm of manner and his brilliant conver- 
sational powers. He became a frequent guest at balls, concerts and 
weddings, and was even betrayed into a eulogy of dancing, describing 
it as ‘a means of drawing together, wherein words of little meaning 
are whispered one to the other, and conversations entered into which 
are destined to end with the contre-dansz ; but at least one has heard 
@ woman’s voice, words and looks have been exchanged, and the 
smallest word is so pretty, falling from certain lips, &c. &c.” 

In spite of his scholastic duties during the day and his evening 
amusements, his genius was not stifled, nay, it breathed yet more 
strongly within him, for he wrote the prose poem destined to secure 
fame for him hereafter. It was entitled “Le Centaure,”’ and is a 
monologue supposed to be uttered by the last of the centaurs in 
reply to the questionings of the mortal Mélampe. It is held to be 
perfect of its kind, its brevity makes the task of perusal and 
reperusal easy; without the latter the reader will hardly grasp its 
full meaning. 

Throughout we trace the poet’s own strivings to unravel the 
secrets of Nature, his vague longings, his sense of the mystery that 
none can solve. A visit to the Museum of Antiquities, in company 
with his friend Monsieur Trébutien, inspired him with the motive 
of the poem ; it is, as has been said, no imitation of the Greek, but 
“a colossal piece of antique sculpture.” The brain that conceived 
it was inspired by a love of Nature so intense that the dreamer 
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could wander for hours, absorbed in contemplation of its 
beauties. 

The air of the gay city told upon his health; he was ill, recovered, 
fell ill once more, struggled through the winter with difficulty, and 
at length, in the month of July, returned to the sunny South. 

Eugénie knew then that she did not occupy the first place in her 
brother’s heart ; into it there had crept one Caroline de Gervain, a 
seventeen-year-old, blue-eyed maiden, fair to look upon, with a 
sweet delicate face, an exquisite figure, and a foot of Oriental 
diminutiveness. 

For these particulars we have the word of her admirer, which is, 
he assures us, free from a lover’s partiality. She was a Creole, born 
for him, as he naively impresses upon his friends. A few months 
after his arrival at Le Cayla, she and her aunt journeyed thither, 
and gained the suffrages of all the family. 

It is impossible to help admiring Eugénie’s attitude towards her, 
or the ungrudging affection which she bestowed upon one who was a 
rival in her brother’s affections. It is a study for all time, a silent 
protest raised against those who would have us believe that the best 
of women are tainted by jealousy. 

For two reasons, however, Eugénie was sad: her brother's health 
filled her with alarm, his unfaithfulness to the Holy Mother Church 
caused her unspeakable sorrow. The new year found him at Paris 
once more; in the autumn he was married, and Eugénie, to her 
immeasurable delight, assisted at the wedding. The tedious journey 
had been as nothing to her, for did not each slow and wearisome 
stage bring her nearer to her beloved? The ceremony took place at 
the little church of the Abbaye-aux-Bois. Within a few weeks the 
bridegroom’s health failed once more; he longed to return to his 
childhood’s home, and started, in company with his young wife. 
Eugénie went to meet them. On July 8, 1839, they came in sight of 
Le Cayla; the invalid’s soul was stirred within him. ‘One would 
have said,” writes his sister, ‘‘that he was in a hurry to arrive that 
he might be in time to die there.” 

And indeed the sands of life were fast running out, for on July 18 
the sufferer was released. His end was peaceful, and to the infinite 
joy of his sister he received extreme unction from the hands of 
Monsieur le Curé. He was but twenty-nine years of age; in the 
room where he had been christened his coffin was placed, and his 
child-wife looked down upon the dead face, and thought of the smile 
it had worn eight months ago when he led her to the altar. 

If we are to credit his friend Monsieur Trébutien, he was never 
an unbeliever. He tells us that during the three years preceding 
his marriage the faith of Maurice de Guérin was but lukewarm, but 
that he never showed signs of incredulity, “il n’avait jamais cesse 
d’etre chrétien.” Be that as it may, he died with expressions of 
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faith on his lips, and this was an untold comfort to Eugénie the 
devotee. 

He was dead, but she still lived for him; one overmastering desire 
filled her heart—to see his works in print. She gathered them 
together—his letters, his journal, his poems. 

“Le Centaure” we have already mentioned. There were also 
“La Bacchante,” “Ma Scour Eugénie,” “Au grillon du foyer de 
Rayssac,” “ Promenades 4 travers la lande,” “La Sainte Thérése de 
Gérard,” &c. &c. To this last we cannot refrain from calling atten- 
tion; the few lines quoted below surely reveal the pure thoughts of 
an exquisitely pure soul : 


“ Thérése, mon amour, reine de ma cellule, 
Vous voyez bien souvent combien le front me brile, 
Et, pécheur que je suis, qu’il m’arrive le soir 
De baisser devant vous, mes yeux de peur de voir 
Vos angéliques traits qui font rougir ma face. 
Car dans l’Ame souvent telle chose se passe, 
Qui fait que l’on n’a pas assez de ses deux mains 
Pour cacher son visage.” 


Eagénie also adored Sainte Thérése, an engraving from Gérard's 
picture hung on the wall of her room, to which she lifted her eyes 
when she prayed. It was all the dearer to her because of her 
brother's verses. De Guérin was at his best in his prose poems, but 
as Sainte-Beuve says, “ Some of his verses are very happy.” This is 
no mere random remark ; it follows on careful criticism from the pen 
of the ablest and most conscientious of critics, and in the last words 
of his essay he. prophesies for the young poet “a crown that will 
never fade.” 

His word of praise is a hall-mark which testifies to the purity 
of the metal on which it is placed, yet Mr. George Saintsbury dis- 
misses the subject of our paper with a few slighting words while 
he includes him among the youthful disciples of the Abbé Lam- 
mennais. 

“ Of these,” says he, “ the best known now is Maurice de Guérin, 
a feeble poet who died young, but who, with his abler sister Eugénie, 
interested Sainte-Beuve, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and others,” 

“Le Centaure” was published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
March 15, 1840, accompanied by an article of which Georges Sand 
was the author. Her eulogy of the dead poet was sufficiently high 
to satisfy his sister, who heaped blessings on the voice that praised 
him, while she rebelled against the reflections on his orthodoxy. In 
her protest she dwelt with passionate persistency on the fact of his 
having died in the bosom of the Church; for she would have him 
go down to prosperity, not as an intellectual giant alone, but as a 
humble believer. 

She laboured on patiently, grateful that “a poor ray of glory 
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should fall upon his tomb,” though she became daily more weaned 
from the world, more spiritual, more saintly. As has been already 
stated, her one desire was to see all that her brother had written in 
print, but death claimed her ere it was accomplished. She passed 
away on May 31, 1848, the words, ‘‘All is but vanity,” upon her lips, 
The poor of the village had lost a friend, the funeral bell tolled once 
more, and Eugénie de Guérin was buried at the feet of her beloved 
brother in the little churchyard at Andillac. A simple wooden cross 
marked her resting-place ; his bore an obelisk of white marble. 

The work she had begun was carried out by Monsieur Trébutien, 
who had known and loved the young poet. 

“ J’ai vécu avec lui,” he says, “dans une intimité l’honneur de 
ma vie, et aujourd’hui ma meilleure joie.” 

In 1862 the “ Reliquie ” of Maurice de Guérin were published 
through Monsieur Trébutien’s instrumentality, with a critical preface 
by Sainte-Beuve. The volume contains letters, poems, and journal. 

The journal of Eugénie appeared in 1861, her letters in 1864, 
As we read them we realise that life lost its purpose for her when 
her brother died. She proclaims the fact in words full of pathos : 

“There are beings, there are hearts, of an order that furnish 
forth so much for other hearts that the others seem to live by that 
borrowed life. Maurice was to me a source of being; from him to 
me flowed friendship, sympathy, counsel, sweet possibilities of life, 


springing from the sweetness of my converse with him: he was the 
leaven of my thought, the sustenance of my soul.” 

We lay this touching tribute to a brother's memory upon the 
poet's grave. It is perhaps of more value than the fame that came 
to him too late. ' 


L. E. Tippeman. 





MUSIC IN THE PROVINCES. 


Are the provincial towns more musical than London? Certainly 
they have the appearance of taking their music more seriously. 
Great as are the opportunities now afforded to the devotees of the 
concert-hall, the opera-house, and “the attractive Church service,” 
and remarkable as have been the efforts to cheapen the prices and 
thus bring the treasures of the classical composers within the reach 
of a wider and perhaps in some respects even a more appreciative 
circle, yet in the metropolis musical art has to struggle for existence 
still, choked by multitudes of competing attractions and domestic 
aims, 

The immensity of the London public is fully discounted by its 
varied character. Men rise, but wield an ephemeral influence unless 
they realise the quotation aptly made from Lewis Carroll’s Red Queen, 
“that you must run twice as fast as that to keep in the same place.” 
In brief, to exert a molecular attraction, if the metaphor may be 
used, over a sufficient number of volatile Cockneys, and for a long 
enough time to place an artistic enterprise on a paying basis, at least 
as much force must be expended as elsewhere. London may be the 
admiration as it has been the despair of many ; but certain it is that, 
after repeated efforts made by able business men and talented artists 
to place musical enterprise on a satisfactory and permanent footing 
on English economical lines, whilst maintaining a scale worthy of 
so opulent a city, the result has been to accentuate the difficulties 
so as to make them appear almost insurmountable, and render the 
cry for State or municipal aid the more pronounced. 

Why is the goddess of music so intractable? Why will she not 
fall into line and dispense her favours of success in accordance with 
the economic axioms propounded with tub-thumping conviction since 
the days of Adam Smith? Perhaps, because music is an art rather 
than a profession. 

True, London has the force, the wealth, the skill, the education to 
maintain what she likes; but can she always produce another 
important factor of success—namely, a suitable environment? The 
squalid surroundings of Covent Garden are an ill-fitting accompani- 
ment to a Wagner cycle. The disenchantment experienced on 
issuing from the hall is too sudden and painful. There is a nose- 
to-the-grindstone sense about the greatest commercial city in the 
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world which mocks at the ethereal, and this in spite of the vast and 
growing desire of much of the population for all that is best in art, 
Some such feeling may have influenced the talented secretary of the 
Folk-Song Society, Mrs. Kate Lee, in her earnest wanderings up 
hill and down dale to save the old-fashioned folk-songs from extinc- 
tion before the all-pervading invasion of the music-hall catchpenny 
tunes. “It is a question,” remarked Sir Hubert Parry in his 
inaugural address to the same society, and about these treasures of 
folk-music, ‘‘ indeed, worthy of the serious consideration of some 
future philosopher, how has the unregenerate public arrived at such 
a happy result that in true folk-songs there is no sham, no got-up 
glitter, and no vulgarity ?” 

So much, then, for the influence of “environment.” It is to the 
honour of our London entreprenewrs that they achieve so much in 
spite of it, and unaided, like their Paris confréres, by the doles of a 
munificent State and municipal patronage. 

In many provincial cities, and especially watering-places, though 
limited in resources, there are certain advantages to be found, from 
the point of view of the musical director. Among these may be 
enumerated the more pleasing environment of rural scenery; the 
sense of space, unsuffocated by the pressure of many and rival 
enterprises and the plethora of talent; the comparative leisure of 
the inhabitants, in the latter case often sent there for the purpose of 
rest, or to be cured from the ills which lie in the wake of the busy 
world left behind. In a word, the visitors are compelled to listen 
to the music because they have nothing else to do, and under these 
circumstances the music absorbs them gradually heart and soul with 
an unspeakable intellectual power, not necessarily unpractical because 
it is unmaterial, which soon pervades the whole neighbourhood from 
the centre where it is constantly exercised. 

The British public are awakening to the sense of purely intellec- 
tual delights after visiting the musical centres of the Continent. 
Why not have the same at home? The British Isles abound with 
places of exquisite beauty, of wild and rugged and rocky hillside, of 
lake and river and woodlike stretch, and rich with the picturesque 
remains of historic antiquity and the monumental piles of a bygone day. 
All that are wanting, or rather have been wanting, are the mesmeric 
influences of the arts of the stage—concert, theatre, and opera-house. 
Such small cities, richly endowed by their natural surroundings and 
furnished with the herein mentioned and other adjuncts completing 
the necessities of modern civilisation, are to be found now in this 
country in considerable numbers, and, where they have not been 
voted objectionable owing to a vulgar attempt to emulate London 
in miniature, bid fair to prosper well. 

Among those small cities destined to thrive in part by musical 
and dramatic influences, we cite with interest the ancient watering- 
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place of Buxton, situated in the most beautiful stretches of the 
Derbyshire hills. We cannot trouble ourselves with facts about this 
or any place we speak of at home or abroad to be found ina 
Murray’s guide-book. The arts of the stage and their environment 
alone concern us here, But we were struck with the idea of the 
eminent musical conductor, Dr. Churchill Sibley, whose remarkable 
success with the orchestra and chorus of the “ Sunday League” in 
London has become a household word. Satisfied with the artistic 
potentialities of the place, Dr. Churchill Sibley has determined to 
make the musical productions of the Buxton Pavilion of the first 
order. The familiar band has given way to the grand orchestra, 
capable of interpreting under his skilful hand the greater works of 
the classical and romantic composers in a most cultivated style. 
The idea, if bold, is a good one, and lovers of the stage arts, 
delighted to have a Homburg or a Wiesbaden so close at hand, will 
wish him every success in an enterprise which, in our humble 
opinion, given the trend of British progress, cannot be a failure. 
Imitation, the sincerest flattery, is bound to follow. A great vista 
of progress upon this line of thought, beneficial to the whole popu- 
lation and operating antagonistically to the overweening spirit of 
commercialism characteristic of the age, will belong to the future. 
Who can prophesy whether we shall not have one day an English 
Baireuth? Certainly the place must be noted more for its “ envi- 
ronment” and natural poetry than for the crafts and conceits 
of men. 

Let us not, however, disparage our good old city of London, which 
in its own way is progressing by such giant strides. We know it 
is in an age of transition, somewhat like that when Casar foind his 
Rome of brick and left it built of marble. 


VoL. 152.—No, 2. 








INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[ Under the above title a limited portion of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous 
Sriends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical 
concern, both from the Editor and from each other.] 


FALLACIES OF THE INOCULATORS. 


THE battle against vaccination has now endured for forty-six years 
in England, or ever since the first Act for making it compulsory, and 
yet the leading newspapers are still able to persuade the public that 
the whole agitation is based on the ignorance of a few misguided 
fanatics. 

In order to correct this misapprehension it shall now be my duty 
to give you a few particulars to which few papers are even now 
willing to give publicity. 

And first as to the origin of the opposition. As in all great 
questions, the first beginnings, both of the practice of vaccination 
and of the opposition thereto, are involved in some obscurity, and 
the very names of the contending parties are almost forgotten. But 
there is less excuse for ignoring the labours of great men who, 
nearer our own time, have given us the benefit of their experience 
and the advantage of their noble example. 

Fifty-one years ago Dr. Nittinger, of Stuttgardt, fought the battle 
single-handed, and made converts of a sufficient number of dis- 
interested philanthropists to carry on the work, after he was gone, in 
England, Ireland, France, and other countries. How France was 
induced so easily to accept a dogma so contrary as the theory of 
vaccination was even then to all the first principles of pathology, is 
a story which, though tempting, I must defer until some future 
occasion. But there is no reason why the efforts of learned 
Frenchmen to get rid of the incubus of vaccination should not 
receive full recognition. 

Amongst others, Dr. Ancelon of Meurthe-et-Moselle, Dr. Bayard 
of Haute Cirey, and M. Paul Combes of Paris, with Dr. Pigeon de 
Fourchambault, have done good service; whilst the late Dr. Hubert 
Boens, of Charleroi in Belgium, has been indefatigable in the character 
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of president of more than one International Congress of Anti- 
vaccinators. Nor should I omit to mention amongst our most valued 
collaborateurs, Professor Germann, of Leipsig, and Dr. Heinrich 
Oidtmann, of Linnich in Rhenish Prussia, Several of these gentle- 
men are dead; but being dead their voices yet speak amongst us; 
and there is now actually another International Congress of Anti- 
vaccinators about to be held in Berlin, at which their Herculean 
labours will be better appreciated than they have hitherto been in 
this country. But, lest my whole time should be occupied in a vain 
attempt to give an adequate account of the origin of the different 
organisations which are now pledged to tear away the refuge of lies 
and discredit for ever the most gigantic quackery that the world has 
ever seen, I hasten to say a word or two of introduction as to the 
pretensions of modern vaccination, and the developments which have 
naturally sprung from its acceptance throughout the greater portion 
of the civilised world. 

It is difficult to say to whom exactly we owe the compulsory laws 
which I am here todenounce. But I presume few will question the 
right of the late Sir John Simon to be put in the first place, if it 
were for no other reason than that he assured our legislators that 
vaccination, as pactised, was a thoroughly reliable specific against 
small-pox, and that against the great benefit which he claimed on 
this head, “ there was nothing on the other side in the shape of loss 
or disadvantage which could be proved against it.” One has only to 
read the principal newspapers to know the extravagant pretensions 
made in favour of vaccination ; though, to be sure, no two of them 
quite agree in their mode of statement. But they are all agreed on 
one or two points—namely, that anti-vaccinators are very wicked, and 
that not half enough of public money has yet found its way into the 
pockets of the horse-leech tribe of inoculators. 

The fact of an endowment of the practice of vaccination having 
been made by Parliament suffices to keep it always before the public ; 
and it is apt to be forgotten, that by this means scientific discussion 
of the question is rendered ‘impossible, with the unfortunate result 
that those practitioners who depend for their knowledge on the 
medical journals are condemned to remain in ignorance until the 
superior information of the outside public has awakened them to a 
due sense of their responsibilities. I cannot now go into many 
details, on account of the interminable character of the subject, which 
includes the deliberate falsification of the statistics of several 
European States, and, what is more to the purpose, an unceasing 
attempt to corrupt the truth as to what is now occurring under our 
very eyes. 

Bat I will briefly state that so far is Sir John Simon's boast 
from being true, that some years ago I was one of a medical com- 
mittee formed to investigate this subject, and which reported the 
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implantation in the process of vaccination of more than forty 
diseases, of which syphilis is one and scrofula another ; and which 
(if their researches had been continued) might easily be proved to 
include leprosy, although up to the present this disease has, during 
recent centuries, been mainly confined to foreign countries. But 
supposing we admit that Sir John Simon’s first contention was true 
with respect to the general utility of vaccination as an antidote to 
small-pox, we are still confronted with the remarkable fact that such 
a diminution as is claimed for antidotal treatment does not in any 
case mean the actual saving of life. This sounds paradoxical; but 
it is capable of an easy explanation. Somewhere about the year 1815 
Dr. Robert Watt, of Glasgow, writing on the question of general 
mortality as affected by the prevalence of small-pox, says: 


“ May not the discovery of the cow-pox, if it should ultimately effect the 
extermination of the small-pox, which it may do when the prejudices of 
mankind shall permit, be welcomed rather on account of its influence in 
diminishing human suffering than on account of its effect in diminishing 
human mortality? . . . The infants rescued from small-pox may be rescued 
only to perish by measles or scarlatina, or be preserved to swell the list of 
youthful victims to the insatiate maw of consumption.” 


As Dr. William Farr (formerly Assistant Registrar-General) 
observes : 


“To operate on mortality, protection against every one of the fatal 


zymotics is required, otherwise the suppression of one disease-element 
opens the way to another.” 


Dr. Farr has elsewhere gone more into the question of the law of 
vicarious mortality, which, however, has so little new about it that 
the Grecian historian Thucydides makes quite a similar remark about 
the plague in Athens, and shows that, bad as it was, it hardly 
affected the general mortality. But it is in our own time that this 
curious substitution of one disease for another is most likely to 
interest us, as witness the writings of Dr. Bayard above mentioned, 
who boldly puts forward the theory that typhoid fever is nothing 
else than an internal development of what under more natural con- 
ditions would have been small-pox, and supports his argument by 
an appeal to some great authorities. Drs. Ancelon and Carnot also 
agree with him in saying that “la dixiéme personne est emporté 
dans l’age adulte par les fievres typhoides, que ne sont generalement 
q’une forme de la variole.” 

But Professor Germann goes further in his magnificent work (still 
untranslated into English), and gives pictures of the various organs 
as affected by the pustulation in various diseases which otherwise 
would have made its appearance outwardly as ordinary small-pox. 
But the most scientific opponent of fashionable theories of small-pox 
was the late Dr. Carl Spinzig, of St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., who 
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has shown that the modern doctrine of the spread of epidemics by 
infection needs very considerable modification, inasmuch as there is 
provable in all cases of small-pox a failure of function on the part of 
the kidneys and other organs during a lapse of time incompatible 
with “ isolation theories,” as shown in post-mortem appearances, which 
can be re-proved at any time. 
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1 Published by Dr. Joseph Hermann, Head Physician of the above Hospital, and his assistant, Dr, A. Peklo, second med. officer. 
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IMPERIAL WIEDE HOSPITAL, VIENNA.! 


TABLE 2, showing the incidence of Small-pox according to the time of year. 
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1 From the report of Dr. Joseph Hermann, Head Physician of the Hospital: “It 
is of peculiar interest to notice that of these 1330 small-pox patients during the 
seven years, only 34 cases of infection within the hospital are recorded, although in 
the first half of this period small-pox patients and those suffering from other con- 
tagious diseases lay in the same wards, and during the latter half the small-pox 
department was open to in-patients generally. Of these 34 cases, three males and 
two females contracted the disease in 1858,” &c. ... ‘‘ Of the whole 34 cases not one 
‘was unvaccinated, and only one died (of anemia, following ulcerated skin).” 


In other words, people do not “catch small-pox,” but they slowly 
acquire the condition indispensable for the train of symptoms known 
by that name; and, moreover, this process usually extends from six 
weeks to three months, and has nothing to do with the ingenious 
explanations usually considered necessary in order to enforce “ segre- 
gation” upon Bombay principles, which, I suppose, is the next thing in 
store for us. Let it not be said that these are mere idle statements 
and eccentric views. They are taken from authors of celebrity, and 
can be proved over and over as often as may be necessary. 

Not only is the present system of vaccination condemned at the 
bar of science ; an equal measure of condemnation must be the ulti- 
mate fate of the thousand and one quackeries which are already 
springing up as its natural fruit. 

I give here some statistics of small-pox from the Imperial Wiede 
Hospital, Vienna, which have been refused publication in a medical 
journal; and I know that during the sitting of the Royal Commission 
the Lancet and Times have refused Professor A. Vogt’s valuable 
manuscript of the Swiss and other statistics of small-pox, &c., which 
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he was so competent to supply. On the whole, the policy of the 
vaccinators is that attributed to the ostrich, which, it is said, 
refuses to see, by burying its head in the sand at the approach 
of danger. Enough has now been written in nearly every European 
country to expose the fraud which has been practised on mankind, 
for it is not possible continuously to muzzle or deceive the Press ; 
and a day is soon coming when the people will demand an explana- 
tion from their rulers of the following particulars—viz. : 

1. What is vaccine lymph ? 

2, Where did you get your present supply from ? 

8. How long does its assumed protection last ? 

4, How many and how frequent insertions of lymph are needed 
for protection from small-pox ? 

5. What is the significance of the large column ‘“ Not Stated” 
in the returns of small-pox statistics ? 

6. What is the pathology of the disease ? 

7. Has vaccination ever diminished human mortality in any 


country ? 
Unless these questions can be satisfactorily answered we demand 
the repeal of the Vaccination Laws and the disestablishment of the 


inoculators ! 
E. Haueuron, M.D., B.A., T.C.D., &e. 


“THE MODERN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
VACCINATION. 


“ To the Editor of the Post MaGazineE. 


“Sir,—The sentence quoted in the letter you did me the honour to 
publish in the Post Magazine of April 29, from the report of the National 
Vaccination Establishment for 1851, disproves Dr. Bond’s assertion that 
‘It has been universally recognised for nearly a century that the protec- 
tion (?) given by vaccination in infancy is not permanent.’ And far from 
admitting, I gave reason why it could not be argued that Jenner’s state- 
ment and the aforesaid report were out of date. Your readers will observe 
what an unfair controversialist Dr. Bond is—how he twists the meaning 
of his opponent's sentences. ‘Such letters as those of Dr. Bond,’ wrote 
Lord Grimthorpe to Dr. Alfred R. Wallace, F.R.S., ‘even without the 
answers to them, go a long way to persuade ine that the author has no 
solid case.’ I have told your correspondent over and over again that his 
explanation of the quotation from Sir John Simon is ingenious but mis- 
leading on the face of it. Sir John merely endorsed the following claim 
set up by Jenner in his Jnquiry, published in 1798, which the former 
described as a ‘ masterpiece of medical induction,’ ‘But what renders the 
cow-pox virus so extremely singular is this—the person who has been thus 
affected is for ever after secure from the infection of small-pox ; neither 
exposure to the variolous effluvia, nor the insertion of the matter into the skin, 
producing this distemper.’ Note the remarkable similarity in the language 
of Jenner and the following of Sir John Simon: ‘ Neither renewed vac- 
cination, nor inoculation with small-pox, nor the closest contact and 
cohabitation with small-pox patients, will occasion the person thus vac- 
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cinated to betray any remnant of susceptibility to infection.’ It is not 
reasonable to suppose these words mean only the ‘immediate’ time, 
Moreover, Sir John maintained before the Select Parliamentary Committee 
of 1871, that ‘for an overwhelming majority of persons, well-vaccinated in 
infancy, vaccination was a security for life against even an attack of small- 
pox.’ It is true that when, under a rigorous cross-examination before the 
Royal Vaccination Commission in 1889, Sir John Simon attempted to 
explain away his palpably erroneous statements, which did so much to pass 
and maintain compulsory vaccination, by saying, ‘I was speaking of the 
particular moment when the ‘ artificial disorder’ was concluded.’ When 
asked, however, as to how soon revaccination is possible after primary 
vaccination, Sir John replied, ‘Z do not know.’ To assume, as Dr. Bond 
does, that vaccination is effective against small-pox is to ignore an enormous 
mass of evidence which has convinced Professor E. M. Crookshank, M.D., 
Dr. Charles Creighton, Dr. Walter R. Hadwen, Dr. Haughton, Dr. J. J. 
Garth Wilkinson, Professor Ruata, and many others, who were believers in 
vaccination before studying both sides of the question, and more competent 
than Dr. Bond to estimate its value, including Lord Grimthorpe (late 
Sir Edmund Beckett, LL.D., Q.C.).'_ Dr, Bond cannot deny that Jenner 
recommended and used horse-grease cow-pox for vaccination, which he 
described as ‘the true and genuine life-preserving fluid.’ The Prudential 
Assurance Company, which does the largest business in the world, I 
believe, amongst the industrial classes, has abolished the clause requiring 
vaccination, owing mainly to the attitude taken by the people of Leicester, 
and all life insurance offices are obliged to strike out the rule necessitating 
vaccination, or they would do no business whatever inthat town. The British 
Workman’s Assurance Company, Birmingham, prefers unvaccinated chil- 
dren’s lives. After all, it is mainly the people who, from bitter experience, 
have seen the uselessness and danger of vaccination, and will eventually 
triumph in the disestablishment and disendowment of the mischievous 
practice: The experience of the small-pox epidemic rendered the people 
of Gloucester more anti-vaccinationist than ever before in their history, 
and the hon. sec. of their branch of the National Anti-Vaccination League 
and member of Sanitary Committee of the City Council writes : ‘ Gloucester 
repudiates on every possible public occasion Dr. Bond and all his fol- 
lowers.’ With cordial thanks for your courtesy. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“ Jas. R, WILLIAMSON. 


“ 42, Stibbington Street London, N.W., 
May 8, 1899.” 


1 The reader will note that neither in Mr. Williamson’s letter nor in the preceding 
article is any attempt made to appraise the value of the services rendered to the 
movement by the indefatigable labourers who have given so large a portion of their 
lives to make it truly national, and who (thank God!) are many of them still with 
us—Si monumentum queeris, circumspice !—E, H. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE application of Darwinism to Sociology appears to meet with 
more opposition than is the case in any other branch of science. The 
chief cause for this appears to be the opinion that, as the human race 
is endowed with reason, natural selection must necessarily be limited 
in its operations by the exercise of that reason. Mr. R. Mackintosh, 
in his work From Comte to Benjamin Kidd,’ reviews a number of 
writers on Sociology. Each chapter is, in fact, a criticism of one or 
more works by such men as Comte, Spencer, Darwin, Stephen, 
Bagehot, Huxley, and others. Although the author has evidently 
studied the literature of the subject thoroughly, yet we cannot say 
that we find any new scientific facts in his work that would be likely 
to advance the study of Sociology. On the whole, Mr. Mackintosh 
appears to be opposed to the Darwinian theory as applied to mental 
progress, and he criticises rather severely the theories of Weismann, 
or, as it is termed, ‘“‘ Weismann’s fairy tale.” No doubt it is useful 
and necessary that such theories should be criticised and discussed, 
but mere criticism will hardly advance the science of Sociology much. 

A book of a very different type is M. A. Binet’s Psychology of 
Reasoning,? which contains a record of much useful experimental 
research on mental phenomena. The position of the author as director 
of the Laboratory of Physiological Psychology in the Sorbonne has 
given him considerable opportunity for observing such phenomena, and 
his book marks a distinct advance in this difficult and intricate study. 
It is true that since M. Charcot has taught us to distinguish between 
several sensory types, the study of psychology has been much facili- 
tated ; but there is still a great lack of experimental data, and such 
works as M. Binet’s are to be welcomed. ‘The chapter on the 
Mechanism of Reasoning is of especial interest, and there are some 
suggestive hypnotic experiments in the section on “ Reasoning in Per- 
ception.” All who are interested in mental phenomena, whether 
normal or abnormal, should read M. Binet’s work. 


me rn. eee to Benjamin Kidd. By R. Mackintosh. London: Macmillan & Co., 
2 The Psychology of Reasoning. By A. Binet. Translated by A. G. Whyte. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 1899. 








Contemporary Literature: 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Ir often appears to us that the controversy about free-will and 
necessity is largely a matter of words, or, when otherwise, repre- 
sents merely a theological survival. The author of Free-will and 
Determinism* says, “we must clearly distinguish between the 
‘volition ’ of scientific terminology and the ‘ will ’—the free-will of 
the Libertarian.” But surely the “ will,’ as an independent entity 
in some way distinct from the rest of our nature, is an exploded 
idea. The question nowadays is simply how far our power of choice 
is voluntary ; that it is limited by heredity, education, bias, d&c., no 
one denies. In relation to progress, Mr. Melrose contends that 
free-will lands us in the fatalism of uncaused caprice and leaves no 
basis whatever for progress, while the doctrine of causation 
postulates necessary progress, the result of the interplay of forces, 
Fortunately our theories do not affect the result. 

The Five Windows of the Soul* is a truly delightful book. 
Mr. Aitken may be described as a naturalist with a philosophical 
turn of mind. The work is not a mere physiological account of the 
organs of the senses, as might be expected, but an attempt to trace 
their origin and development in relation to their environment, and 
still more to exhibit the services they render to the mind. They 
are exhibited as the organs by which the mind acquires a knowledge 
of and holds intercourse with the external world. The author does 
not confine his researches to material phenomena; if he did so, his 
work would not have found a place in this section ; but it is full of 
suggestions of a philosophical and religious kind, though the author 
is too wise ever to preach to us. 

The chief point of interest in Mr. Tyler's important volume on 
Ecclesiastes * is his contention that the writer had come under the 
influence of Greek thought, especially as represented by Epicureanism 
and Stoicism. The actual evidence for this of a direct kind is very 
slight, though the general spirit of the book may be claimed to 
support the view. Still, men may come to think alike without being 
dependent upon one another, and Epicureanism and Stoicism may be 
only tendencies in persons of a high degree of culture or in an over- 
wrought civilisation. or the rest, this volume is of considerable 
value as a contribution to the criticism of the Old Testament and 
later Jewish thought, and throws a great deal of light upon what is 
generally regarded as an obscure composition. 

The interest in the leaflet of papyrus found on the site of 

1 Free-will and Determinism in Relation to Progress. By C.J. Melrose. London: 
The New Century Press. 1899. 

2 The Five Windows of the Soul; or, Thoughts on Perceiving. By E. H. Aitken. 
London: John Murray. 1898. 


’ Ecclesiastes. An Introduction to the book, an Exegetical Analysis, and a Trans- 
lation, with Notes. By Thomas Tyler, M.A. New Edition. London: D. Nutt. 1899. 
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Oxyrhynchus between two and three years ago remains unabated, 
and it is discussed anew by Dr. Charles Taylor, Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in the pamphlet before us.’ The writer gathers 
up the results of the most important previous criticisms on the Logia, 
and makes several fresh and valuable suggestions, the most important 
being, that if the Apocryphal Gospel of Thomas shows traces of the 
Oxyrhynchus Zogia, as it appears to do, then possibly the writer had 
recourse .to the once famous gospel according to the Egyptians. 
History never repeats itself in exactly the same fashion, yet there 
are some questions which are continually being revived in a slightly 
different form. The Church question is one of these, and, in fact, it 
may be said to be always with us. The old struggle which raged in 
the sixteenth century between Catholicism and Puritanism is not yet 
over, and it is interesting to follow Dr. Paget in his lucid account of 
those controversies which gave birth to Hooker’s famous work on 
Ecclesiastical Polity? Hooker can only be appreciated when we 
clearly understand his relation to his times. It follows that 
Dr. Paget’s chapter on the Paritan position is not only the most 
interesting, but the most important in his Introduction to Hooker. 
In their opposition to Church ritual and apparel the Puritans may 
appear to have attached too much importance to trifles; but these 
trifles were signs of differences in principle, which justified the stand 
they made against them. ‘The corruptions and disorders of the 
Episcopal Church in the time of Elizabeth were such that much 
allowance must be made for sincere and earnest men who wished to 
see a more thorough reformation. Cartwright and others had 
caught the infection of Presbyterianism from Geneva, and being at 
the farthest pole from Popery, all their endeavours were directed to 
secure its establishment in England. It was not till towards the 
end of the century that Hooker came to the defence of Episco- 
palianism. His high character, his great learning, and his magnificent 
style make him the greatest champion the English Church has ever 
had. His logic and his theology are different matters, though it 
appears to us that his chief argument for the Church is uot much 
more than a defence of its utility as a means of carrying on religious 
worship; but the choice between Presbyterianism and Episcopalianism 
appears to us to be a matter of taste more than anything else, and if 
we were asked which we liked least we should find it difficult to 
reply. 
A very erudite work on Sextus Empericus and Greek Skepticism * 
has been published by Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co. ‘The writer, 
1 . . , 
Ge Geta: ethane ieee 
* An Introduction to the Fifth Book of Hooker's Treatise on the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity. By the Very Rev. Francis Paget, D.D., Dean of Christchurch. Oxford : The 
Clarendon Press. 1899. 


® Sextus Empericus and Greek Skepticism. By Mary Mills Patrick. Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell & Co. 
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Mary Mills Patrick, President of the American College, Constanti- 
nople, has discussed the position of Sextus Empericus as a philosopher 
with great critical insight. She points out that Pyrrhonism, the 
skeptical philosophy of Sextus, adopted the rather rational view that 
absolute knowledge was not attainable, though this is no reason why 
knowledge should not be sought. The volume is full of curious 
learning. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


ALTHOUGH every one will not feel disposed to acquiesce in all the 


_ conclusions of Mr. Alexis Krausse, the author of Russia in Asia} 


yet those can be few who might not benefit from a perusal of what 
is a veritable storehouse of information upon one of the most impor- 
tant international questions of the day. Mr. Krausse does not 
appear to speak at first hand; that is to say, he does not give his 
own impressions of the Russian position in Asia from personal 
experience; but he seems to have laid under contribution the 
latest and the best literature, both European and Eastern, to the 
number, as he tells us, of nearly two hundred authorities. To give an 
historic record of the successive stages in the gradual evolution of the 
Russian Empire in Asia in a summary form within the compass of 
one volume is a difficult task. When to this is added the study of 
Russian policy as a whole, with its boundless ambitions and endless 
intrigues, the task becomes almost beyond the powers of any one 
writer. And yet, although the work is somewhat unequal, we cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Krausse has very nearly succeeded. 

Strongly as Mr. Krausse condemns the aggressive militarism of 
Russia, he frankly recognises the beneficence of her rule in Central 
Asia, when prior to 1873 slavery was rampant and the whole country 
unsafe for travellers. He does well to point out, what our statesmen 
so frequently disregard, the unscrupulous methods of Russian diplo- 
macy. The ethics of Russian diplomacy, he says, are extremely 
simple. “It is utterly unscrupulous, and pledges given or promises 
made are merely subterfuges with the object of attaining something 
which is desired.” He might have added that, with all the resources 
of Western civilisation, Russian ideas of morality are those of the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Krausse maintains that Russia still 
seriously retains her designs upon Constantinople and India. As to 
the former, she has only changed her methods, and abandoning her 
former direct attempts in Europe, hopes to gain her object through 
the conquest of Asia Minor. As matters now stand, he considers 


1 Russia in Asia. A Record and a Study, 1558-1899. By Alexis Krausse. With 
twelve Maps. London: Grant Richards. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1899. 
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the invasion of India a physical impossibility ; but, granted the 
possession of Afghanistan, he considers Russia might succeed. 
Owing to the misrepresentations of Russian writers, the Russians, 
he says, believe in the oppression of the natives of India by England, 
and that they have only to put in an appearance for a general rising, 
when the united forces would drive the English into the sea. This 
we know is the reverse of the truth; but even if Russia acquired 
Afghanistan and rendered it a secure base, we doubt whether they 
would be much better off. At any rate, for us to occupy Herat and 
take Afghanistan under our protection seems a doubtful policy. To 
extend our base 583 miles over a difficult country would be a dangerous 
move. Herat must not become Russian, and this should be made 
quite clear by our Government. Beyond this we had better stick to 
our natural frontier, from an attack upon which we have nothing © 
to fear. However, where experts differ it is not for the mere critic 
to decide, For those who want facts this work is extremely valuable. 

That fearless periodical, The University Magazine and Free 
Review, has now ceased to appear monthly, but is continued as a 
half-yearly publication, of which only a limited number of copies, 
beyond those subscribed, are printed. We kave before us Vol. XL, 
published in April, a handsomely-bound book, containing, as might 
be expected, a number of articles of varying degrees of merit. 
Perhaps the boldest and most convincing is Mr. E. H. Perry-Coste’s 
“ Ethics of Suicide,” in which this writer fully establishes his case 
for the morality of suicide under certain circumstances. Whilst 
advocating the legalislation of rational suicide, Mr. Perry-Coste 
insists again and again that “all whose lives are necessary to the 
happiness of close relatives or to the state or to the world” must 
abstain from suicide, however much personally they may suffer. He 
also strongly deprecates suicide due to some impulsive act of selfish- 
ness, such as some passing illness or anxiety. 

Upon the ethical side of the question Mr. Perry-Coste’s argu- 
ments are irresistible. Amongst the ancients suicide was not only 
innocent per se, but honourable. With the introduction of Chris- 
tianity it fell under the ban of the Church, but, as Mr. Perry-Coste 
points out, without any authority from the Scriptures. The reason 
for it is not far to seek. To the tyrant kings and priests as to the 
slave-owner the legal and religious sanction of suicide was a most 
powerful weapon. Bereft of such sanction the bloody Inquisition 
would have been robbed of its worst horrors. Although we are 
constrained to agree with those conclusions of Mr. Perry-Coste, we 
cannot help seeing the practical difficulties which would arise with 
the legalisation of suicide under the circumstances mentioned, Upon 
this point further discussion is needed. And yet what a farce the 


1 The University Magasine and Free Review. Edited by Democritus. Vol. XI. 
1899, 1. London: The University Press, Ltd. 1899. 
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present law is! A man whom all the world knows to be perfectly 
sane deliberately commits suicide, and a coroner's jury solemnly brings 
in a verdict of “ Suicide during temporary insanity ” ! 

“ Darwin on Trial at the Old Bailey,” by the Editor, is a parody on 
the prosecution of Mr. Bedborough-Higgs, the bookseller who sold 
Mr. Havelock Ellis’s Studies in the Psychology of Sex. It is an 
excellent piece of fooling, but we cannot think that any member of 
the Bar in these days would be so coarse and brutal as Sir Richard 
Bully, Q.C., the leader for the prosecution. 

« A Narrow Escape,” by Mr. A. von Jarchow, is a biting satire upon 
the same subject, and the self-satisfied righteousness of the citizens 
of New Babylon. 

‘“‘ Life in an Orphan School,” by Clericus, is a human document 
which should be read by those interested in the Barrack School 
question. The relation of the doctrine of Free Will to criminology is 
dealt with at great length by Professor Hamon, a well-known writer 
on social questions, in “The Universal Illusion of Free Will and 
Criminal Responsibility,” which is to be concluded in the next 
number. We have not space to deal with the remaining contents, 
and can only add that the advanced thinker will find much to his 
liking and instruction in this excellent collection of papers. 

A Handbook of Labour Literature’ is described by its sub-title as 
a classified and annotated list of the more important books and pam- 
phlets in the English language, and has been compiled by Miss 
Helen Marot. Amongst the sociological journals we do not find the 
name of the WESTMINSTER Review. Considering that this journal is 
now in its seventy-sixth year, and contains articles by some of the 
leading sociologists of the century, and has always taken the lead in 
progressive thought, we think its omission from a representative list 
professing to be complete inexcusable. 

We have also received What is a Bounty?*? by Lord Farrer, 
which proves of special interest at the present time, and the Statistics 
of the Colony of New Zealand for the Year 1897,*° compiled from the 


official records. 


1 A Handbook of Labour Literature. Compiled by Helen Marot. Philadelphia : 
Free Library of Economics and Political Science. 
2 What is a Bounty? By Lord Farrer. London, Paris, New York, and Mel- 


bourue : Cassell & Co., Ltd. 1899. 
3 Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for the Year 1897. Wellington: John 


Mackay, Government Printer. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Travels and Adventures of the Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali 
Reis in India, Afghanistan, Central Asia, and Persia during the 
Years 1553-1556,’ translated from the Turkish by M. A. Vambr y, 
although not very exciting as a book of travel, is highly interesting 
not only as containing a picture of a striking personality, that of 
the author, the Admiral himself, but in giving us a glimpse of India 
at first hand at a most interesting period of her history. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE career of that distinguished Italian statesman, Cosimo de’ 
Medici, is the subject of a very readable and interesting volume just 
published by Messrs, Macmillan & Co. in their “Foreign States- 
men” series. The view taken by the writer of the biography, 
K, Dorothea Ewart, is that ‘‘the life of Cosimo de’ Medici’ is worth 
studying, not only from the romantic point of view, as that of a 
man with a remarkable character and extraordinary career, but as a 
chapter in the History of Politics with a significance and interpre- 
tation of its own.” The only parallel, it is pointed out, to mediaval 
Florence is that of the Greek cities. The parallel is perhaps not 
very obvious, and it seems to us that the author emphasises it 
unduly. ‘The chapter on Cosimo’s patronage of literature and art is 
fall of absorbing interest. Amongst the painters who were sup- 
ported by the influence and the friendship of Cosimo we find Fra 
Filippo Lippi, about whom Robert Browning wrote some exquisite 
and characteristic verses. The volume, which will repay perusal, gives 
an admirably vivid picture of Florence in the fifteenth century. At the 
end of the volume a long list of authorities on the subject is given, 
showing that all available sources of information were exhausted. 

Les Morts qui Parlent* is a book well worth reading. M. 
E, M. de Vogué, in these scenes of parliamentary life, gives us not 
fiction but reality. He has presented us with the results of 
observation and reflection, and he enables his readers, too, to think 
earnestly on the great social problems of the day. 

A compact edition of Carl Marx’s Secret Diplomatic History of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ edited by his daughter, the late Eleanor Marx 


1 The Trials and Adventures of the Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali Reis in India, 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, and Persia during the Years 1553-1556. Translated from 
the Turkish, with Notes, by A. Vambéry. London: Luzac & Co., Publishers to the 
India Office. 1899. 

2 Cosimo de’ Medici. By K. Dorothea Ewart. London: Macmillan & Co. 

3 Les Morts qui Parlent. Par E.M. De Vogué. Paris: Libraire Plon. 

4 The Secret Diplomatic History of the Eighteenth Century. By Karl Marx. Edited 
by his daughter, Hleanor Marx Aveling. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, 
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Aveling, has been published by Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, 
Some curious information is given in the little volume. Amongst 
other things, we find that Lord North aided Catherine of Russia, at 
least passively, in the partition of Poland. 

Mr. George Neilson, a Scottish archzologist who has won a high 
reputation, has in the Annals of the Solway until a.v. 1307' given us 
a most useful and interesting historical work. He traces the history 
of the Solway from the march of Agricola up to the reign of Edward I, 
A most valuable collection of maps accompanying the volume will 
greatly assist the student. The portion of the work devoted to the 
legends and laws of the Solway is exceptionally interesting. 

Die Deutsche Politik der Zukunst* is the title of a comprehensive 
work dealing, amongst other matters, with Greater Britain. The 
authors, Constantin Frantz and Ottomar Schuchardt, discuss Ger- 
many’s position in Europe, both politically and historically. Incident- 
ally the political position of China and Japan, and their relations to 
Germany and other European countries, are lucidly and ably dealt with, 

A work dealing with Russia’s Central Asian possessions cannot 
fail to prove interesting just now, when her movements in the East 
cause so much anxiety to the statesmen of other countries. Ten 
years since appeared Lord Curzon’s work, Russia in Central Asia. 
The publication of Zhe Heart of Asia,’ in which a history of 
Russian Turkestan and the Central Asian Khanates from the earliest 
times is given, will be welcomed by all who desire to increase their 
knowledge of Russia’s position in the East. The authors, Mr, F. H. 
Skrine and Professor E. D. Ross, have visited the lands of which 
they write. In the opening chapter the early history of Turkestan 
is dealt with, and the view taken is that Bactria, the name given 
by the ancients to the tract of country lying between the Oxus 
and the mountains of the Paropasimus, was subdued by Cyrus, 
the account given by Diodorus Siculus of its conquest by Ninus 
and Semiramis being rejected as mythical. Alexander the Great, 
when he conquered the Persians, established his authority as 
ruler of Bactria. A chapter on the Rise of Islam and the 
Invasion of the Arabs presents us with a vivid account of that 
marvellous man, Mohammed, whose great work as a civiliser has 
not been rightly appreciated in the West. The chapter on 
Khorasan under the Abbasids is a curious picture of the sanguinary 
character of those Caliphs, one of whom, Abu Muslim, having, 
before his fall, when he was barely thirty-five, slaughtered 
600,000 human beings. The account of the great Harun-er-Rashid 
is rather scanty. The astounding career of Chingiz Khan and that 


1 Annals of the Solway until A.D. 1307. By George Neilson. 1899. 

2 Die Deutsche Politik der Zukunst. Von Constantin Frantz und Ottomar Schu- 
chardt. Leipzig: Verlag von Carl Mende. 

3 The Heart of Asia. A History of Russian Turkestan and the Central Asian 
Khanates from the Earliest Times. By F, H. Skrine and E, D. Ross, Ph.D. London: 


Methuen. 
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of Timur, the great Amir, furnish materials for two most interesting 
chapters. Timur, who has often been erroneously regarded as a 
lineal descendant of Chingiz Khan, was of Turkish extraction. 
Like Cromwell, he never placed himself on the throne, being 
satisfied with the absolute power won by his genius. That his rule 
made for the happiness of those under his sway is shown by the 
hold which his personality still has over the population of Central 
Asia, His conquest of the Panjab and his defeat of the Sultan 
Bayazid are familiar to “every schoolboy,” to use Macaulay’s 
priggish phrase. The name of Rutluk, another Mongolian con- 
queror, is not so familiar to all students of history. He was a 
descendant of Chingiz, and first rose to fame by defeating Timur’s 
great rival, Tokhtamish Khan. The chapter on the Making of 
Russia—a somewhat obscure subject—emphasises the fact that 
Vassali the Great was the first ruler to claim for his country the 
succession to the powerful emperors of the Hast. Ivan the Terrible 
was, however, the first real Tsar. It is needless to say that Peter 
the Great’s career is elaborately described in this work. The book 
is a mine of information on a most important and not too widely 
known branch of history. The closing chapter, “ Friends or Foes?” 
is perhaps too much tinctured with the purely political element. 

In the volume entitled Rochefort,’ which is the latest edition to 
Captain Paul Marin’s ‘‘ Documentary History of the Dreyfus Case,” 
we have an unsparing criticism of a man who, whatever may be his 
ability, is described as one of the most formidable enemies of Truth. 
The first portion of the work deals with the closing days of the 
Brisson Ministry. It is shown how Rochefort, though at the 
time an exile in Brussels, was actively concerned in the condemna- 
tion of Dreyfus in November 1894, having made it his business to 
overcome the hesitation of the Minister of War in taking proceedings 
against the unhappy officer who afterwards was consigned to the 
Ile du Diable. By means of his virulent pen, it would seem that 
Rochefort was able to intimidate Zurlinden, Chanoine, and others. 
In the second, an admirably lucid account is given of the proceedings 
and the arguments before the Cour de Cassation. According to 
Captain Marin, Rochefort’s strongest argument against the rehabilita- 
tion of Dreyfus was “the anger of the street.” The author, in fact, 
describes the crusade on which Rochefort and Drumont entered 
with such determination as ‘lying carried to its farthest extent.” 
The report of M. Bard is quoted, and the grounds on which he 
decided in favour of revision are set forth. The extracts given 
from the examination of Dreyfus by Paty de Clam are very 
remarkable, as they indicate that the accused officer never faltered 
in his protestations of innocence. The closing portion of the 
volume deals with the action of the Dupuy Ministry. The book 

1 Rochefort. Par le Capitaine Paul Marin. Paris: P. V. Stock. 
VoL. 152.—No, 2. Q 
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will well repay perusal, especially at the present time, when the 
interest in the “ Affaire Dreyfus” is so deep and widespread. 

Under the title Z’Iniquité' M. Georges Clémenceau has published a 
complete history, written day by day, of the various phases of Dreyfus 
and Picquart affairs from the date of the intervention of M. Scheurer- 
Kestner, Vice-President of the Senate, till the day when M. Zola 
was compelled to seek safety in exile; and in a second volume 
Vers la Réparation,? this volume is continued down to the moment 
of publication. That a man of the eminence of M. Clémenceau in 
both the literary and political worlds can have written so boldly in 
a cause so generally unpopular is the best evidence of the strength 
of those convictions in defence of which he has risked somuch. In 
his preface M. Clémenceau tells how he first came to doubt the justice 
of the sentence of the Court-Martial of 1894. 

It was in October 1897 that he was induced to visit M. Scheurer- 
Kestner and discuss with that gentleman the proofs which he had 
bodly declared that he possessed of Dreyfus’ innocence. That inter- 
view convinced him of the cardinal fact, already insisted upon in the 
pages of this Review,’ that the procedure of the Court-Martial was 
irregular and contrary to the requirements of the Code. It was 
not until the Zola trial that M. Clémenceau was convinced of the 
convict’s innocence. Of that innocence he has not, at the present 
moment, the faintest doubt. 


“ France,” says M. Clémenceau, “ has made great mistakes. She is still 
par excellence a nation of idealists. In this long and painful effort at 
redress the peoples of the world have shown themselves quick to blame 
her. But how many of them could have shown such a concourse of generous 
spirits triumphing over all in authority and compelling them to reparation 
in spite of the fury of political and religious passions? What matters? 
This is neither the hour to glorify nor to despise our country. The victory 
of the right-minded citizens may have appeared long in coming. It is 
coming, it has come, and that alone to-day can count.” 


One of the most valuable contributions to the discussion of this 
matter has been made by M, Yves Guyot, editor of the Sidcle, and 
a Radical ex-Minister of Public Works, in a little pamphlet en- 
titled Dreyfus and Esterhazy* On page 31 M. Guyot begins 
thus: “On the prosecution is the burden of proof. The Code 
Civil (Article 1316) recognises five kinds of proof: First, literal 
proof; second, testimony of witnesses; third, presumptions ; fourth, 
confession ; fifth, oath.” He then proceeds to apply this enumera- 
tion to the evidence given in the trials of Dreyfus and Ester- 
hazy respectively, and comes to the conclusion that each different 
method of proof fails to convict Dreyfus, and that any one of them 


1 L’Iniquité. By Georges Clémenceau. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

2 Vers dela Réparation. By Georges Clémenceau. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

3 In January 1898, by G. Austin Farleigh. 

4 ZT’ Innocent et le Traitre. Dreyfus and Esterhazy. By Yves Guyot. Paris: 
P. V. Stock. 
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is sufficient to establish Esterhazy’s guilt. The author's argument 
is clear, reasoned, and by no means a piece of “special plead- 
ing”; it is easily followed without any intricate knowledge of the 
procedure of French Courts; and it is a valuable guide to any 
foreigner seeking to comprehend in some detail the evidence 
offered against the ex-Captain. M. Francis de Pressensé is also 
among the defenders of Dreyfus and Picquart, and in a fine volume 
of 400 pages, entitled Un Héros,' he has given us a life of this latter, 
accompanied by a very good portrait. This work will remain one 
of the most important contributions to the history of this scandal, 
not merely because of the upright and fearless attitude assumed by 
M. Picquart, which must for ever render him a conspicuous and 
admired figure in the narratives of the time, but also on account of 
the yet unpublished documents relative to this case which the author 
is enabled to give to the world. M. de Pressensé is sufficiently an 
admirer of his hero to say of him in the words of our great poet: 
“This wea the noblest Roman of them all; 


His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’” 


The most voluminous writer on this dramatic case has been 
Captain Paul Marin, and though his name is almost unknown in 
England and will consequently not carry the weight of those already 
mentioned, it must be remembered that he is a military officer, 
and in defending Dreyfus he is placing his convictions before his 
interests. The Histoire Documentaire del Affaire Dreyfus is a detailed 
account in six volumes of the trial and condemnation by the Court- 
Martial of 1894 and of the struggle for revision which commenced 
in 1897, a struggle which, says Captain Marin, “has suspended the 
national life for more than a year.” ‘The six volumes appear under 
the various titles: Dreyfus, Esterhazy, Le Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart, 
Le Capitaine Lebrun-Renault, Le [ieutenant-Colonel du Paty de Clam, 
Le Lieutenant-Colonel Henry. Each volume is a sequel to the pre- 
ceding. In a Histoire Populaire de l Affaire Dreyfus, the principal 
incidents in the preceding volumes have been extracted and re- 
written in a compendious narrative. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


OnE of the most touching and beautiful stories of a woman’s good- 
ness and unselfish devotion to an indifferent husband is Mrs, Helen 
Davis’s latest novel, A Dangerous Intimacy.? The character of 


1 Un Héros: Le Lieut.-Colonel Picquart. By Francis de Pressensé. Paris: P. V. 
Stock. 
2 A Dangerous Intimacy. By Helen Davis. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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Susie Helmore is, perhaps, idealised, but it is a portrait the 

original of which may have existed. Mrs. Davis’s charming and 

angelic heroine reminds us of Laura Pendennis. The story is sup- 

posed to be told by Ernest Malet, a careless, lazy man of the world, 

who learned to love this sweet, noble-souled being with a passionate, 

hopeless love. We recommend all who appreciate excellent fiction 
to read A Dangerous Intimacy. 

Frivolities,\ by Mr. Richard Marsh, is a delightful collection of 
amusing short stories. The first story in the volume, “ The Purse 
which was Found,” is capital. 

Mr. Welker Given, a member of the Shakespeare Society of New 
York, has contributed an interesting essay on one of Shakespeare’s 
greatest works, under the title of A Further Study of Othello. 
According to Mr. Given, Othello is not adequately appreciated. 
He endeavours to present the jealous Moor in the light of a noble- 
minded man betrayed in a moment of uncontrollable resentment 
into a “tragic fault.” Of Desdemona he says: “The best of 
humanity struggles towards her level, but happily will always fall 
short.” He adds, by way of explanation, that she carried “ the 
exaltation of the mental over the physical ” to excess. 

The fifth volume of the Eversley edition of Shakespeare’s works * 
contains the first, second, and third parts of Henry VJ. and 
Richard III. The editor, Dr. C. H. Herford, pays a tribute to 
Professor H. Littledale, who “read the proofs and made a number 
of helpful suggestions.” In the introduction to Richard ILI. the 
editor says that Shakespeare wrote that tragedy, “alone of all the 
plays of which hé was undoubtedly sole author, under the fascination 
of Marlowe's great but alien genius.” This allusion to Shakespeare's 
great contemporary will gratify all who admire the gifted but 
unhappy author of Doctor Faustus. 

Those who are interested in the leading English philosophers will 
find in the prize essay entitled English Philosophical Styles,‘ by Mr. 
Wilson Stuart, much food for reflection as well as a considerable 
amount of useful information. The John Bright Scholarship, which 
was awarded to Mr. Stuart in 1897, was only a fitting appreciation 
of the author’s industry and research. Less than justice is done in 
the essay to Hume as a philosopher, and we are surprised to find 
Mr. Stuart stating that he could not find a single instance of ‘ true 
loftiness and grandeur of sentiment or expression” in Hume's 
speculative works. The portion of the essay dealing with John 
Stuart Mill is far more effective. The statement as to Mill’s extra- 


1 Frivolities. By Richard Marsh. London: John Long. 

2 A Further Study of Othello. By Walker Given, New York: The Shakespeare 
Press. London: Kegan Paul. 

8 The Works of Shakespeare. Vol. V. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
C. H- Herford, Litt.D. London: Macmillan & Co, 

4 English Philosophical Styles. (Six Studies.) By Wilson Stuart, M.A. and B.Sc. 
Manchester: J. E. Cornish. 
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ordinary receptivity of mind is perfectly correct, and the fact is 
explained very largely by the peculiar education received by him 
owing to the eccentric views of his father. Mr. Gladstone felicitously 
called Mill the “Saint of Rationalism,” and Mr. Stuart adopts the 
phrase approvingly. 

Lady Martin has shown in her charming series of letters on Some 
of Shakespeare's Female Characters’ that a gifted actress may also be 
an excellent critic. The study of Ophelia, described in Shake- 
speare’s words as the “rose of May,” is remarkably fine. Equally 
good is the study of Juliet. In the appendix will be found an 
interesting letter of the Irish novelist, William Carleton, giving 
his impressions with regard to Lady Martin’s impersonation of the 
part of Lady Macbeth. The volume is dedicated, by permission, to 
the Queen, 

Mon Oncle et mon Curé* has just been re-issued in one volume 
in 8vo, It is illustrated for the first time by M. E. Vulliemin. 
Both publishers and printers are to be congratulated upon this 
charming edition of one of the most delightful and wholesome of 
French novels. 

No. 5 St. John Street is a book whose lurid realism will shock 
the nerves of the effeminate. It gives us a terrible picture of slum- 
life in London. Mr. Whiteing has done his work well, and he 
evidently knows what he is writing about. He gave abundant 
evidence of literary talent and keen observation of life in his former 
book, The Island, but No. 5 St. John Street is a distinct step in 
advance. The sordid, squalid, and yet heart-rending life of the 
London slums is splendidly described in these pages. Mr. Whiteing, 
who is also well known as a journalist of great ability, has added 
immensely to his reputation by his exceedingly clever novel, and 
we are not surprised to find that it has been a brilliant success. 

An admirable edition of the Hecuba* of Euripides has been issued 
in the University Tutorial Series by Mr. W. B. Clive. The intro- 
duction by Mr. T. J. Jeffery, M.A., gives a good sketch of the 
origin and development of Greek drama. Of the play itself the 
editor rightly says that it is ‘“‘a tale of sorrow and suffering almost 
without relief.” The notes will greatly assist students. They are 
not too short, and deal closely with the text. 

Lesser Destinies,* by Samuel Gordon, is a good story of London. 
working girls. The heroine, Tabitha, is apparently drawn from life. 

Sawur Egale® is @ novel in which the cause of the advanced woman 
is championed, Camille Vert is a clever and brilliant writer of fiction. 

1 Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. By Helena Faucit Lady Martin 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Son. 

2 Mon Oncle et mon Curé. By Jean de la Bréte. Illustrations by M. E. Vulliemin. 
Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 

3 Euripides, Hecuba. Edited by T. J. Jeffrey, M.A. London: W. B. Clive. 


4 Lesser Destinies, By Samuel Gordon. London: John Murray. 
5 Seur Egale. Par Camille Vert. Paris: A. Simonis Grupis. 
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The Matriculation Directory for January, 1899, in the University 
Tutorial Series, contains articles on the special subjects for June 
1899, and January 1900. Candidates will find it a most reliable 
guide. 

M. Anatole France is a refined humourist. His Anneau d’ Ame- 
thyste® is quite equal to the preceding volumes of his ‘“ Histoire 
Contemporaine,” There are in the book delicate satirical touches in 
which “ religious” affectation is shown up. The letter of Mon- 
seigneur Guitrel, the Bishop of Tancoing, is quite unique. 

La Croyante,* by M. Jean Psichari, is dedicated to M. Emile Zola. 
It is a delightful story, in which love is the keynote. While it 
cannot be said that the novel is marked by any distinctive originality, 
it is decidedly good of its kind. 

The sensational school of fiction, of which the late Wilkie Collins 
was the most popular representative, has still its votaries, in spite of 
realism and the cult of the “human document.” Mr. Hadley 
Welford (if this be his real name) has closely followed the methods 
of the author of Zhe Woman in White in his novel entitled Whose 
Deed ?* The narrative is exciting, not to say blood-curdling ; and 
the ingenuity of the writer in baffling the efforts of those who read 
his tale to discover who was murdered and who “ did” the murder 
till the closing chapters are reached may be regarded by some 
persons as literary talent. In our opinion, it resembles rather the 
cleverness of one performing a card trick than that of a novelist. 
The vice of this sort of novel or ‘“‘ romance” (it seems to us neither 
one nor the other) is that in order to construct his literary Chinese 
puzzle successfully, the manufacturer of the article must distort all 
the natural features of character, and make the dramatis persone 
whom he introduces on the scene act like puppets worked by an 
invisible showman’s string. The art of Wilkie Collins saved him 
from ‘‘ murdering” his characters in this way, but it must be 
admitted that his exceedingly artificial methods tended to render his 
characterisation weak and puerile. In the case of Mr. Hadley 
Welford, who dedicates his book to Wilkie Collins’s memory, the 
master’s faults are intensified. Indeed, the work, though successful 
as a conundrum, is a failure from the standpoint of literary art. 
Percy Grimslade could not have been metamorphosed into “ Cuthbert 
Howard,” for the latter is depicted as a cool cynic, while the former 
is described as having “ a diseased power of volition.” We recognise, 
however, in the author of this book, a felicity of style which we 
would earnestly recommend him to employ in the production of 

@ novel dealing with the realites of life and character, and not with 
a case taken from an imaginary Newgate Calendar, and vainly 
1 Matriculation Directory (No. xxv.), January 1899. London: W. B. Clive. 
2 LT’ Anneau d’Amethyste. Par Anatole France. Paris: Calmann-Levy. 


3 La Croyante. Par Jean Psichari. Paris: P. V. Stock. 
4 Whose Deed? A Romance. By Hadley Welford. London; Jarrold & Sons, 
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sought to be galvanised into life by bringing forward a number of 
dummy figures as mechanical and unreal as the exhibits in Tussaud’s 
collection of waxworks. The murder-story of the future must be 
something very different from the fiction of which Wilkie Collins 
and Miss Braddon have provided the most respectable portion. If 
any one could have made the so-called “sensational ” novel tolerable 
it would have been Le Fanu, whose Uncle Silas is far superior, and 
can more truly be called literature than anything that Wilkie 
Collins ever wrote. But the best of this species of novel is now so 
much “dead meat,” lumber, gimcrackery. If any new writer of 
sanguinary fiction wants a master in the art, let him study Dos- 
toiefisky, whose Crime and Punishment could scarcely be surpassed 
for power, intensity, and verisimilitude. 

Mr. Leo Wiener, of Harvard University, has done good service by 
his excellent work, Zhe History of Yiddish Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’ The literature of the German Jewish population of 
Russia and Poland has many interesting features. The members of 
the Jewish race who were compelled by circumstances to quit 
Germany and seek new homes in Russia never forgot their original 
dwelling-place. Though the language in which Yiddish literature 
is written has been termed Jargon, it has many beauties and dis- 
tinctive peculiarities. The chapters on the folk-lore and popular 
poetry of the Galician and Russian Jews exhibit deep research. 
The author does justice to the genius of Absenfeld, Abramowitsch, 
Gordon, and Spaktors, all of whom were genuine literary artists. 
The Chrestomathy given at the end of the volume will enable the 
readers to form an estimate of the strong points of Judeo-German 
literature. 

An attractive edition of Cicero’s Catiline Orations? has been 
brought out by Messrs. Blackie and Son. The introduction and 
notes by Professor C. H. Keene will be found exceedingly useful by 
students. The account of Cicero's life and times is comprehensive 
without being tedious. A good sketch is also given of Catiline and 
his conspiracy. 









































POETRY. 






Persons who enjoy religious poetry may find pleasure in reading Zhe 
Way of the Kingdom,’ by Mr. William Hall. It cannot be questioned 
that Mr. Hall is manifestly a fervent believer in Biblical doctrines, 






1 The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century. By Leo Wiener, 
Instructor in Slavic Languages at Harvard University. London: J. C. Nimmo. 

2 Cicero’s Catiline Orations. With Introduction, Notes, Exegeses, and Vocabulary. 
By Charles Haines Keene, M.A. Dublin, Professorof Greek, Queen's College, Cork. 
London : Blackie & Son, Ltd. 

ag Way of the Kingdom. By William Hall. London: Swan, Sonnenschein 
and Co. 
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but we doubt whether nature endowed him with the “the divine 
afflatus.” Here is a specimen of his powers as a poet: 


“Not many noble, great, or wise, 
Proffer of bliss divine embrace, 
More frequently the beggar’s guise 

Masks the elect and godlike race.” 


Apart from the commonplace question of grammar, is this poetry ? 
We fear not. 

The Good Ship ‘‘ Matthew,’’ by A.C. Macpherson, is a breezy, 
vigorous poem, which reminds us, in some places, of Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner. It is a picture in verse of what courageous Bristol 
men achieved four hundred years ago. It is dedicated to “ The 
Society of Merchant Venturers of the City of Bristol.” 

Persephone in Hades* has genuine poetic merit. It seems to us an 
echo of Matthew Arnold. Mr. Tinsley Pratt is an artist, though not 
by any means a great artist. Some of the poems in the volume are 
artificially constructed. A few, however, derive their inspiration 
from Nature—and these are the best. 


1 The Good Ship ‘‘ Matihew.” By A.C.Macpherson. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
2 Persephone in Hades. By Tinsley Pratt. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co. 
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THE RALLYING POINT AND THE 
TOUCHSTONE. 


ARE LIBERALS IN EARNEST? 


“K.,” THE writer of the article, ‘ Rallying Points for the Liberal 
Party,” which appeared in the Fortnightly Review for July, says in 
conclusion : 


“Finally, this article has been written in vain if the writer has not 
shown: (1) That the young men of the Liberal party have still faith in 
the principles of Liberalism properly so called, and have no doubt what- 
ever as to the speedy rehabilitation of the party, provided it is true to its 
convictions ; and (2) that there are at least half,a dozen points round which 
the Liberal party may rally with some hope of making a successful fight 
at the next General Election. But it is absolutely necessary for Messrs. 
Tadpole & Taper to understand that we have had quite enough of their 
wire-pulling and vote-catching tactics. Liberalism, we repeat, without 
convictions is useless and contemptible. The secret of Mr. Gladstone’s 
success was that he thoroughly believed what he preached. If those who 
come after him follow his example, there is nothing to fear. If they don't, 
there is nothing to hope.” 


It is impossible to insist too strongly upon the vital necessity, 
both for the Liberal party and for the nation as a whole, of honest 
dealing in politics. If the Liberal party be true to its convictions, 
if it be thoroughly sincere and thoroughly in earnest, then, indeed, 
there is nothing to fear. But if the party plays fast and loose with 
principles, if it relies on wire-pulling and vote-catching, there is, 
assuredly, nothing to hope. 

It is, however, unfortunate, to say the least, that “K.,” though 
voicing this great truth, should throw overboard Home Rule. 

VoL. 152.—No. 3. R 
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Surely only a very young Liberal, a Liberal whose education in 
the principles of Liberalism is as yet incomplete, could write as. 
follows : 


“T say nothing about Home Rule for many reasons, most of them 
obvious. The so-called alliance between the Nationalists and the Libera 
party is at an end, and Home Rule must be abandoned as a plank in the 
programme of the Liberal party.” 


A farther study of history, as well as of Liberal principles, would 
seem to be necessary, for this young anti-Home-Rule Liberal is 
nevertheless an ardent supporter of Imperial Federation ! 


“TMPERIAL FEDERATION [says he, in all the glory of capitals]: 
Is that a cry sufficiently attractive for you, Messieurs Tadpole & Taper? 
But whether it be or not, there can hardly be any doubt that some such 
scheme must come to the front in the near future. Liberals may ask: 
Why should we trouble ourselves with the fad of Imperial Federation ? 
The answer is: (1) Because it is a genuinely Liberal and democratic 
principle; (2) because, talk as we like, the bond between the colonies and 
ourselves is at present almost purely sentimental, and must be strengthened; 
and (3) because Imperial Federation seems to be the only rational means 
of strengthening it. Of course there are difficulties, No sane person will 
deny that it will take time, and patience, and brains to think out a scheme 
of colonial representation. But a scheme must be thought out; and if 
the Liberal party won’t do it-——and this is the only argument which seems. 
to appeal to Liberals nowadays—the Tory party will—when it becomes 


popular.” 


Was it not the denial of Home Rule to the North American 
colonies that lost to England those colonies—now the United States 
of America? Is it not the denial of Home Rule to Ireland that has 
raised up in the Irish American party the greatest obstacle to truly 
friendly relations between this country and the United States? And 
is not the loyalty of our present colonies accounted for by the fact 
that they have all been entrusted with the management of their own 
affairs—that is to say, with Home Rule? Does any man doubt 
this? Then let him compare the condition of Canada before the 
granting of Home Rule with its condition to-day. 

As a matter of fact, Home Rule is one of the necessary preliminary 
steps towards any Imperial Federation worthy of the name. Before 
we can have Imperial Federation we must have a truly Imperial 
Parliament. Without such a Parliament the difficulties of providing 
for colonial representation are insuperable. An “in and out clause” 
for the colonies would be, if possible, even more unworkable than 
the “in and out clause” in Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. Given 
a truly Imperial Parliament, however, all such difficulties vanish. 

It is the extension, not the repudiation, of the Home Rule priaciple 
that is needed. The valuable time of the Imperial Parliament, 
instead of being devoted solely to Imperial concerns, is now wasted 
upon questions of domestic legislation for England, Ireland, Scotland, 
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and Wales, questions which those directly interested could settle far 
more satisfactorily for themselves. The Liberal party, therefore, 
should stand for Home Rule All Round—not merely as a step 
towards Imperial Federation—not merely because it will save the 
very valuable time of the Imperial Parliament, but because Home 
Rule, like its corollary, Imperial Federation, is “a genuinely Liberal 
and democratic principle.” 

I say, therefore, most emphatically that Home Rule must not “ be 
abandoned as a plank of the Liberal programme.” We must have 
Home Rule All Round. 

Not, however, that I would make Home Rule All Round the 
rallying point and the touchstone of the Liberal party. 

The reforms to which the Liberal party stands pledged fall 
naturally into two classes: (1) Those which they can make sure of 
carrying and (2) those which they cannot; or (1) those which the 
House of Lords cannot block and (2) those which the House of 
Lords can and undoubtedly will block. 

Home Rule, unfortunately, as we have good reason to know, 
stands in the second category. And so, for the matter of that, 
do the great bulk of the reforms to which the Liberal party is 
pledged. 

“ But,” the rank and file of the party might very reasonably object, 
“surely the House of Lords obstructs the path of ali reforms. Have 
not our leaders sounded again and again the battle-cry, ‘The House 
of Lords blocks the way’? Have they not repeatedly called upon 
us to postpone every other issue for a campaign against the veto- 
power of the Lords ? ” 

Such certainly has been the attitude of the “leaders” of the 
party; and it argues on the part of those “leaders” either an 
astounding ignorance of matters political or a deliberate betrayal of 
the democracy. I will leave the rank and file to settle that point 
with their “leaders,” and the sooner the settling day comes the better 
shall I be pleased. 

As a matter of fact, while with regard to most Liberal measures 
it is true that “the House of Lords blocks the way,” as regards 
Jinancial reforms it is demonstrably false. That point was settled 
once for all by the resolution passed by the House of Commons 
in 1678: 

“That all aids and supplies, and aids to his Majesty in Parliament are 
the sole gift of the Commons; and all Bills for the granting of any such 
aids and supplies ought to begin with the Commons; and that it is the 
undoubted and sole right of the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in 
such Bills the ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and 
qualifications of such grants; which ought not to be changed or altered by the 
House of Lords.” —House of Commons Journals, vol. ix. p. 509. 


Nothing could well be more explicit than the above. 
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Every Queen’s Speech and every Finance Bill bears witness to 
this fact; and, were confirmation needed, what confirmation could 
be stronger than the facts that the Lords did not block Sir William 
Harcourt’s much-reviled Death Duties Budget, and that the Speaker 
ruled out of order as ultra vires the Lords’ amendments to the rating 
provisions of the Parish Councils Act ? 

Financial reforms the Liberal party can carry if they will. Finance 
measures are the only measures of which this can be said. Financial 
reforms, therefore, constitute at once the true rallying point and the 
true touchstone of the Liberal party. 

If the party is to be rehabilitated it must not only be “ true to its 
convictions,” but it must prove to the democracy beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that it is true to them. This cannot be done by crying 
‘‘Down with the House of Lords,” or by protestations, however 
sincere, with regard to measures, be they half a dozen or a dozen, 
which the Lords are in a position to obstruct. It can only be done 
by the leaders putting in the forefront of their programme, and 
pledging themselves hard and fast to carry in the very first Session 
after they have been returned to power, those Budget measures which, 
as the Daily News said the other day, “do not come within the 
legitimate purview of the House of Lords.” 

A Budget must be carried every year, and if obstruction were 
dealt with in a thoroughly business-like manner it would be as easy 
to carry a good Budget as to carry a bad one. Let the Liberal party, 
therefore, make a real, live, dercratic Budget the first plank of 
their platform for the next General Election. 

In the Newcastle Programme the party stands pledged to the hilt 
to three great and far-reaching financial reforms: (1) The Taxation 
of Land Values, including mineral rents and royalties; (2) The 
Abolition of the Breakfast-Table Duties; and (3) The Payment of 
Members and of Election Expenses. The leaders have also, one and 
all, approved of the principle of Old-Age Pensions. Here, then, we 
have the makings of a sound democratic Budget. Let the Liberal 
party put such a Budget in the forefront of their programme at the 
next General Election and they will undoubtedly sweep the country 
from end to end, 

The Taxation of Land Values, in addition to providing the where- 
withal to carry out the other reforms—the imposition of the existing 
Land Tax of 4s. in the £ upon the values of to-day, instead of those of 
200 years ago, would bring in a revenue of £32,000,000 to £40,000,000, 
as against the paltry £1,000,000 the tax now realises—would, being 

levied upon the full value of the land whether the land were put to 
use or not, force the dogs-in-the-manger to let go their grip of the 
26,000,000 acres now held idle, land at least half of which is capable of 
supporting a family to every five to ten acres. This would open up 
innumerable avenues of employment and draft the surplus labour of 
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the towns back to the country, thus relieving the town labour 
market and going a long way towards the solution of the unemployed 
and the housing problems. 

The Abolition of the Breakfast-Table Duties would be a very 
considerable boon to every working-class household. The duties on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, &c., amount to close on £5,000,000, and when 
to this are added the profits of the wholesale houses, the middlemen, 
and the retailers, the total burden of the duties, which falls chiefly 
upon the workers, must be from £7,000,000 to £8,000,000. 

The Payment of Members and of Election Expenses will enable 
the working classes to be represented in Parliament, as they should 
be, by those of their own class; and Old-Age Pensions will relieve 
the workers from the ever-present dread of being forced, after a 
lifetime of toil, to end their days in the workhouse. 

In their manifesto, issued some time ago, the Metropolitan 
Radical Federation adopted the Budget outlined above as the first 
plank in their programme, After quoting the resolution of the 
House of Commons given above, the manifesto proceeds: 


“The unfailing test, therefore, of a Liberal Government is its readiness 
to embody urgent financial reforms in its Budgets. It is useless to take 
a stand on measures which the Lords are likely to mutilate or reject, and 
then to complain that nothing can be accomplished because of the Upper 
House. A truly Liberal Cabinet will begin with the urgent financial 
reforms which, embodied in the Budget, the Lords cannot mutilate, and 
dare not reject. 

“This, then, is the keynote of the Radical programme which the Metro- 
politan Radical Federation submits to the sympathetic consideration of 
Radicals everywhere, and for which it demands the attention of the Liberal 
leaders. Its items are: 

“(a) For the First Radical Budget : 
1, Payment of Members and of Election Expenses. 
2. Abolition of the Breakfast-Table Duties. 
3. Old-Age Pensions. 
4, Taxation of Land Values. 

**(6) As soon after as may be: 
5. Home Rule All Round. 
6. Universal Suffrage. 
7. Registration Reform, 
8. Second Ballot. 

“(c) If the Lords reject or mutilate these (5-8) : 
9. Abolition of the House of Lords.” 


Upon some such programme the Liberal party should appeal to 
the country at the next General Election. But, in order that the 
appeal may be successful, no time should be lost. There is a great 
deal of educational work to be done, and the sooner that work is 
taken in hand in earnest, whole-hearted fashion, the better will 
Liberal prospects be. 

The Budget, however, does not exhaust the possibilities of financial 
ef orm. ‘The resolution of 1687 should also safeguard against the 
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House of Lords a Bill to Empower Local Bodies to Tax Land Values, 
for such a Bill is essentially a financial measure. The Municipal 
Corporations Association, the Trades Congress, fifty-seven London 
vestries, and conferences convened by the English Land Restoration 
League, the Land Law Reform Association, &c., have declared in 
favour of the principle; upwards of 200 assessing bodies, including 
the London County Council and the Glasgow Corporation, have 
united in petitioning Parliament in favour of it; and, most 
significant portent of all, the towering Conservative majority of 
150 fell to 33 on the division on Mr. E. J. C. Morton’s amendment 
to the Address on these lines, 

“ K.” puts the argument for this reform vey well. It is, indeed, 
“becoming a crying evil that the ‘unearned increment’—the product 
entirely of the community—should find its way into the pockets of a few 
individuals without any diminution whatsoever in the shape of taxes. If 
occupiers could only be got to see the unfairness of the system by which 
they, who have done so much to create the value of the land, have also to 
bear the burden of the taxes, while the ground landlord, who grows rich 
while he sleeps, and who has done nothing to create the value of his land, 
escapes scot-free, perhaps in time something may be done.” 


“ K.,” however, would do well to study the land question a little 
further. He seems to fear that the tax on land values might be 
shifted by the landlord on to the tenant. 

“Of course,” he says, “to elaborate a scheme of taxation on urban 
ground values would be difficult, because every scheme to make the land- 
lord bear his fair proportion of taxation seems to shift automatically on to 
the shoulders of the unfortunate tenants, just as every scheme to benefit 
the unfortunate tenants seems to put money automatically into the pockets 
of the landlord.” 


No economist with a reputation to lose dare commit himself to 
such a statement as that the landlords can shift a tax on land values 
on to the tenant. All, from Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill 
downwards, have maintained the very opposite of that proposition. 
Says Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, v. ii.): 


“A tax upon ground-rents would not raise the rent of houses.” 
And John Stuart Mill (Political Economy, v. iii. sect. 2): 


“ A tax on rent falls wholly on the landlord. There are no means by 
which he can shift the burden upon any one else.” 


A little reflection will show that this must be so. 

This truth was recognised no less than fourteen years ago by the 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes, which 
recommended the taxation of land values as one of the most important 
means for securing better houses forthe poor. They stated the case 
as follows: 


‘‘ At present, land available for building in the neighbourhood of our 
populous centres, though its capital value is very great, is probably pro- 
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ducing a small yearly return until it is let for building. The owners of 
this land are rated, not in relation to the real value, but to the actual 
annual income. They can thus afford to keep their land out of the 
market, and to part with only small quantities, so as to raise the price 
beyond the natural monopoly price which the land would command by its 
advantages of position. Meantime, the general expenditure of the town 
on improvements is increasing the value of their property. If this land 
were rated at, say, 4 per cent. of its selling value, the owners would havea 
more direct incentive to part with it to those who are desirous of building, 
and a twofold advantage would result to the community. First, all the 
valuable property would contribute to the rates, and thus the burden on the 
occupiers would be diminished by the increase in the rateable property. 
Secondly, the owners of the building land would be forced to offer their 
land for sale, and thus their competition with one another would bring 
down the price of building land, and so diminish the tax in the shape of 
ground-rent, or price paid for land, which is now levied on urban enter- 
prise by the adjacent landowners, a tax, be it remembered, which is no 
recompense for any industry or expenditure on their part, but is the 
natural result of the industry and activity of the townspeople themselves.” 


The crying need of the reform so far as London is concerned, and 
not only in our other great centres of population, but in the rural 
districts as well, the need is most urgent. 

With two great practicable measures, such as the Budget above 
mentioned and a Bill Empowering Local Bodies to Tax Land Values, 
in the forepart of their programme, the Liberal Party, I am con- 
vinced, would win ‘“‘ hands down” when next an appeal is made to 
the constituencies. 

Let them, when returned to power, make sure first of these far- 
reaching reforms, and then let them send up to the House of Lords, 
in as radical a form as possible, measures embodying Home Rule 
All Round, Universal Suffrage, Registration Reform, and the Second 
Ballot. These define clearly the issue—government of the people by 
the people for the people, as against government of the people by 
the House of Landlords in the interests of the landlords. Should 
the House of Lords reject these measures, then let us settle once fcr 
all the long-standing account between the democracy and that House 
of Hereditary Wreckers ; using, if need be, the power of the Com- 
mons to tax land values, even up to 20s. in the £, to bring their 
Landlordships to their knees, 

Advocates of other reforms, such as Local Veto, Disestablishment, 
&c., may feel disposed to resent their omission from this programme ; 
but every practical politician must recognise that it is utterly impos- 
sible to carry such reforms while the House of Lords holds the key 
of the situation, and that before that House can be abolished we 
must “get up steam,” which can only be done by the party pledging 
itself hard and fast to use its utmost endeavours to carry those 
measures which it can carry if uw will. 





PARNELL AND CROMWELL: 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO GHOSTS. 


PaRNELL: What do you wish to talk to me about? 

CROMWELL: About the question of erecting a statue in your 
honour in Dublin city. 

PaRNELL: And how does that concern you, Cromwell? You hated 
Treland and the Irish. 

CRoMWELL: Not so. The Irish were rebels, and I only obeyed 
the Lord in crushing them. And you? Did you love Ireland and 
the Irish ? 

PaRNELL: I would not put it that way. I hated England. 

CrRoMWELL: And why, pray? You were English yourself. At 
least, English blood flowed in your veins. 

PaRNELL: But I was born in Ireland, and found myself surrounded 
by people whose very manhood had been destroyed by English laws. 

CroMWELL: Oh! English laws, forsooth! There were many bad 
English laws before God raised me up to remove a tyrant and give 
England a Commonwealth. Moreover, many so-called Englishmen 
hated me while I lived and would have rejoiced to see me hanged. 

PaRNELL: Ah! but the nineteenth century takes a more liberal 
view of your services to England. 

CROMWELL (with a sneer): Is the nineteenth century, then, so 
exceedingly large-minded? Why did they hound you down and 
hasten your death, my good Parnell ? 

PARNELL (coldly): That’s quite another matter. It was all about 
a woman, and you should know something about the intolerance of 
English sectaries. 

CroMWELL: I always found it impossible to please them, The 
mere preachers howled about “ slaying the Amalekites hip and thigh” 
when they were doing nothing themselves but singing psalms. But 
I and my Ironsides did not confine ourselves to psalm-singing. We 
also fought our country’s battles, and won them. 

PaRNELL: You are right there. You believed only in success, 
and you claimed that the God of Battles was on your side. That 
was my misfortune—I was not a soldier, and in the hour of trial I 
had to appeal, not to the sword, but to the mob. 
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CRoMWELL: So much the worse for you! Am I not right in 
assuming that the Parnells were a Cheshire family ? 

PARNELL: Certainly. 

CRoMWELL: And there was a Parnell on the Commonwealth side ? 

PARNELL: There was, indeed. A son of his removed to Ireland 
after the Restoration, and that was how I came to be born on Irish 
soil. 

CROMWELL: And were you not molested by the Irish Papists ? 

PARNELL: No, no. I have been the friend of the Irish Catholics, 
though the bishops and priests turned against me when Mr, Glad- 
stone, the leader of the English Liberals, threw me over. 

CROMWELL (moodily): I cannot understand this jargon. What 
do you mean by a Liberal? Does it mean one who adheres to the 
principles of the Commonwealth ? 

PARNELL (Jaughing): Nothing of the kind! The Commonwealth 
has been dead and buried for over two hundred years—just like 
yourself, Oliver. 

CROMWELL (angrily) : Do not mock me, Parnell! It is unworthy 
of the Puritan stock from which you have sprung. 

PakNELL: But I am no Puritan. 

CROMWELL: So much the worse for yourself! Would that you 
had reverenced God’s Word and obeyed His law! 

PARNELL (sadly): Any man might fall! David yielded to temp- 
tation—and so did I. 

CRoMWELL: Even so, unhappy Parnell! I am not your judge. 
But why do you censure me for having done my duty ? 

PaRNELL: Murder is not a duty ! 

CROMWELL (with some irritation): Neither is . But (checking 
his anger) why should we quarrel? There was a question some time 
ago of erecting a monument to me. I look on such vanities with 
indifference. Herein, Parnell, follow my example. What doth it 
matter now that some malignant Royalists dishonoured not only my 
poor corpse but that of my mother? ‘The spirit is not killed by such 
acts. And, in like manner, my memory will remain even though the 
Commons’ House did not vote me a statue. 

PARNELL: Bravely spoken, Oliver Cromwell! If I were a living 
man, I would not join my former followers in reviling an Englishman 
who knew not only how to win battles but how to rule an Empire. 
Still there were blots on your escutcheon. Your Irish policy was a 
blunder—and you know a blunder is worse than a crime. 

CroMWELL: I deny it. I went over to Ireland to put down a 
rebellion. I did put it down—what then ? 

PARNELL: Ay, but what about the massacres at Drogheda and 
Wexford ? 

CROMWELL: Never let it be said that I was an unnecessary shedder 
of blood! Surely it was just to exterminate malignants? I offered 
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merciful terms to the Irish garrisons if they surrendered quietly. 
They refused, and their blood was on their own heads. 

PARNELL: But is it not the fact that your soldiers slew women 
and children ? 

CROMWELL: It is not true. I challenged the Irish bishops to 
prove that my troops put a single non-combatant to the sword. They 
failed to prove it. It may have been that a few persons connected 
with the garrisons, though not bearing arms, lost their lives. If 
so, they were identified with the rebels. Why did they not prove 
their loyalty to the Commonwealth? My orders were that persons 
not in arms should have their lives spared, but even the most 
vigilant commander cannot foresee everything and cannot prevent 
mischances. 

PARNELL: Well, let us at any rate assume that any cruelties com- 
mitted by your soldiery were trivial when compared with what occurs 
even nowadays in the Turkish dominions. 

CROMWELL: God forbid that Englishmen at any time should be 
compared with Turks! Every man in my army firmly believed in 
God’s Word, and obeyed it according to his conscience, But sectaries 
are sometimes blind to reason, as you pointed out a few minutes 
since, and men are not always temperate with sword in hand and in 
the heat of action. 

PARNELL: There is force in what you say, and, moreover, you 
lived in stormy times, when men did not recognise the sacredness of 
life. My Irish friends do not take a philosophic view of history, 
though Justin M’Carthy (poor man) wishes to be regarded as an 
official historian. Four years since, in his speech in support of the 
motion to disallow the amount required for your statue—a beggarly 
five hundred pounds—he described you as “ the most persistent, the 
most determined, and the most ruthless enemy of the Irish people.” 
How ridiculous, seeing that he and his crew of seceders are far 
worse enemies of Ireland! I never had much confidence in these 
Papist rats. 

CROMWELL (grasping his hand): Then you and I are at one. 
When I set out for Ireland my avowed object was to root out Popery 
and plant the country with Puritans. In 1641 there was a barbarous 
and treacherous massacre by the Irish of the English Protestants 
settled in the island, and for nine years after Ireland was the scene 
of constant confusion, bloodshed, and anarchy. Were it not for the 
vigour with which I crushed these popish malignants the Protestant 
religion in Ireland would have been destroyed. 

PaRNELL: You cannot expect me, a man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to sympathise with your work in the character of a Protestant 
or Puritan missionary armed with the sword. When I protest against 
the Church of Rome, I am no sectary. I have no quarrel with 
Roman Catholics because they go to Mass, but I denounce the 
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intolerance of the priests and their ignorant minions who poeenae to 
dictate to the laity on mere political questions, 

CROMWELL : Perhaps you refer to prelacy and the schemes of Laud ? 

PARNELL: No; I was referring to the Irish hierarchy and to the 
schemes of Archbishops Walsh and Croke. 

CROMWELL: I never heard of them. No doubt they are Irish 
archbishops. 

PARNELL: Yes, and they are both living still; and in my judg- 
ment they will prove a worse curse to Ireland than “the curse of 
Cromwell.” 

CROMWELL: Thou hast paid me a sinister compliment, Master 
Parnell ! 

PARNELL: Never mind. You and I understand one another 
better than many who were my contemporaries understood me or I 
them. I, like you, was a patriot—at least, I did not want to sell 
my country. But when an excuse was found for getting rid of me, 
my followers sold me in the political market, and sold me dog-cheap, 
too—for they have got neither a good Land Act nor Home Rule. 

CROMWELL: Home Rule! What a phrase! What meaneth it, 
worthy Parnell ? 

PARNELL: It means an Irish Parliament legislating in Dublin, 
but subject to the British Parliament. 

CROMWELL (with a mocking laugh): Absurd! I never cared much 
for talking legislators, and when it suited the interests of England I 
locked up the House of Commons. But an Irish Parliament is 
preposterous. The Irish could never hold their tongues, and do not 
know what law and order mean. No! the only way to govern them 
is by the strong hand. Hither banish the native population to 
another country where they must all work hard for a livelihood, or 
make them obey the law and work hard at home. 

PARNELL: Perhaps our views on the Irish question are not very 
different; but, if I had lived and were made ruler of Ireland, I 
would govern it by force of will as you did by force of steel ! 

CROMWELL: If you could do that you would deserve to have a 
monument erected in Ireland in honour of your memory. 

PARNELL: And because you in another century governed England 
and Ireland in the only way then possible your countrymen should 
have given you a national monument. 

CROMWELL: It seemeth to me, worthy Parnell, that we are 
beginning to understand each other. 

PARNELL: Yes, we are evidently kindred spirits; but unfortunately 
for your reputation, great man though you be, Oliver Cromwell, you 
left behind a legacy of hatred, and men are slow to acknowledge 
your good deeds. Even a man so enlightened as Mr. Balfour con- 
tended in the House of Commons that it was not you, but Drake 
and Hawkins, who founded the naval power of England. 
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CROMWELL: Drake and Hawkins! Mere piratical adventurers! 
What did they ever do save to plunder ships on the Spanish main? 
No; it was Blake who established England’s supremacy on the sea, 
and Blake was but the instrument of the Commonwealth, 

PaRNELL: Then, again, it is thrown in your teeth that you were 
a regicide—because you were concerned in the execution of my 
namesake (pardon the joke !), Charles Stuart. 

CROMWELL: What atrocious folly! If the death of Charles Stuart 
prevented the enslavement of the English people, what mattered it 
that a worthless king’s head should fall on the scaffold? But it 
was of great moment that the English nation should be saved, and I 
was the weapon chosen by the Lord to save it. 

PaRNELL: I can scarcely accept your theory of a special Provi- 
dence in political matters; but I certainly think it was a con- 
temptible thing for the British House of Commons to refuse to vote 
a small sum of money to erect a statue in your honour four 
years ago. 

CrRoMWELL: Nay, good Parnell, it grieveth me not. Such 
honours are of little account to a dead man. It is a greater satis- 
faction to me to know that while I lived I served my country, 
feared the Lord, and did my duty. I do not claim to have always 
done right. On the contrary, I often erred, for I was only human. 
Mine was a hard task, and I tried to do it well. If I failed to 
please not only my enemies, but even some of my friends, it was no 
disgrace to have aimed at justice rather than popularity. Surely 
the English people, whose liberties I helped to preserve, should 
forgive me my faults. 

PARNELL: Just as the Irish people should forgive me mine. Yes, 
Oliver Cromwell, neither you nor I have been treated with common 
justice by the people for whom we did so much. 

CROMWELL: True; but what doth it matter? We did our work. 
Let us rest now in peace. 

PARNELL: And what need have you of a monument any more 
than myself? 

CROMWELL: You are right, Parnell! A man’s best monument is 
the good work he did on earth for his fellow creatures. 

D. F. H. 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


On June 26 last, a memorable debate in the House of Lords on 
the London Government Bill resulted in depriving Englishwomen of 
an administrative function at present exercisable by them. Lord 
Salisbury—to his honour—firmly advocated the continuance to them 
of the equivalent municipal right, but was opposed by the Lord 
Chancellor, who, as reported, “recanted his former views as to the 
political enfranchisement of women,” alleging that ‘‘ the attitude of 
women on the Turkish question, the temperance question, the 
vaccination question, and other questions which he declined to discuss, 
had convinced him that the burning zeal of a woman to do what she 
believed right rendered her a dangerous guide in political questions.” 

Cant is of many and varied kinds. ‘There is religious cant, 
legislative cant, party cant, cant on matters social and sexual, a 
cant of fictitious humanity, a cant of sham science. At times these 
various cants may overlap or intermingle. But none of the 
compounds can be more repulsive than that of a Legislative Chamber, 
as above, solemnly appealing—at the daily opening of each sitting— 
to Christianity as by law established, and yet denouncing as ¢rop de 
zle any practical application of the very sentiments for which that 
religion stolidly usurps the credit. Yea; and disfranchising a whole 
class of citizens for the sole fault of being imbued with a burning 
zeal not only to approve what is morally right, but also—oh, 
horror !—actually to do it! 

And what, then, is the ultimate feminine offence which has 
suggested to the nominal head of our “ Upper” House thus to 
“yrecant ” his nobler ideas, and to lure with himself into intellectual 
poltroonery a sufficing contingent of his fellows? A further cant of 
mock modesty supervenes, as the lordly recusant coyly indicates 
“other questions” which he “declines to discuss.” But this is 
almost as bad as a Dreyfus procedure! Are women to be robbed of 
a share of public power (which they have admittedly wielded for the 
general good), on no other ground than a prejudged accusation, to 
be neither divulged nor discussed ? 

It may spare the bashful sensibilities of the exalted opponent to 
transcribe for him in very distinct language his veiled impeachment. 
He objects, then, to educated women openly calling attention to the 
poor and oppressed of their sisters who are in the depths of social 





for its effect—if not for its purpose—the sanctioned establishment 
of a class of female sexual slaves, provided for the exaggerated alnd 
evil passions of a depraved modicum of manhood. In foreign 
countries where such legislation is in vogue, this licensed system bf 
prostitution, and its measures of police and medical espionage and 
control (applied to the female sex only) are, with calm effrontery, 
styled “ Moral Regulations”; in the British Isles a quasi-scientific 
purpose is craftily insinuated in the term “ Prevention of Contagious 
Diseases” Acts. 

It is possibly this last affectation of simple utility that has left on 
‘the man in the street”—-and the man in Parliament also—the 
vague impression that such Acts are, intrinsically, useful sanitary 
measures; and that the sole cogent objection to them is sundry 
sanctimonious scruples on the part of the “ unco’ guid.” Both these 
false impressions are sedulously fostered by the instigators and 
abettors of the Acts—certain military or medical men, with other 
interested or misinformed personages;’ and a few plain facts by an 
independent observer may be of service to the aforesaid common 
man, and equally to the titled dignitary, of similarly unverified 
outlook in this direction. 

The writer well remembers as an early experience in Paris his 
driving past a local police station one morning. A prison van was 
at the door, and two quietly dressed girls, apparently about twenty- 
four years of age, one flushed and hysterical, the other tearful and 
shamefaced, came down the steps from the office, and hurriedly hid 
themselves in the van. Neither drink nor crime was suggested by 
their features or mien, and I asked my driver, “ What's to do with 
those girls?” “Oh, they will have been caught without licences, 
and are being sent to prison,” was his answer. When my British 
instinct of justice and logic prompted the further question, 
‘‘ And what is done with the men?” the Gallic eyes dilated, and 
said as plainly as lips could have framed the words, “ Jmbécile 
d@d Anglais!” What his voice really did say by way of reply, fully 
sufficient to his own mind, was, “ But, if you went with those girls, 
you would get the bad disease! ” 

Here was again evidenced the widely spread and fallacious notion 
that licensing or registration was a guarantee of immunity from 
unhealthy consequences. Alas, how many young Englishmen 
abroad, trusting in this same “ immunity,” have been initiated into 
moral disgrace, and mulcted in an unexpected penalty of bodily 
suffering also! For let it be clearly recognised that no “regulations” 
of prostitution ever did or ever can ensure absolute safety from the 


1 The writer would have it carefully remembered throughout this paper that the 
implied censures on military or medical men are not meant to apply indiscriminately; 
many of the keenest and ablest opponents of the indicated charlatanry, vice, and in- 
justice, being themselves members of the two specified professions. 
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: 
physial consequences attendant upon debauchery. The special 
maladies engendered of sexual promiscuity and uncleanness survive 
all (efforts to annihilate them; and the very medical men who 
dcr that end attainable by measures of police have continually to 
postulate an ever increasing power of supervision and restriction. 

Such was the general and accentuated cry of the profession as 
long ago as 1867 in the “Congrés Médical International ” at Paris. 
Medical inspection of the “licensed ” women every month or every 
fortnight was pronounced to be ineffectual—it was demanded every 
week, twice a week, every second day! And yet the various pro- 
posals and attendant results were despairingly summed up by one of 
the delegates, Dr. Turenne, in graphic words that only lose by 
translation, and which the intervening three decades have but too 
closely verified : 

“Tn fact, you will in vain multiply the number of your examinations. 
and redouble your care in practising them. . . . Make your examinations 
then, use your injections, your ointments, your suppositories ; cauterise the 
poor girls, impregnate them with mercury; examine them once more, 
cauterise them afresh, mercurialise them yet again; impose upon them 
humiliation after humiliation, suffering upon suffering ; nay, more, as in 
Belgium, organise around them and even between themselves a hideous 
espionage ; finally, compel them to descend from degradation to degrada- 
tion, even to the point that they are no longer women ; and yet the virus, 
latent and unseizable, but obstinate, will still be there, ready to perpetuate 
its action and its influence. . . . These are no fanciful thoughts, they are 
stern facts; they are our adversaries’ own avowals, interpreted with 
rigorous exactitude.” 


This description, by one who knows, places in a plain light the 
horrible possibilities and procedures under the authorised system, 
And wherever “regulated ” prostitution exists the position briefly is 
much the same—the subjection of (poor) women culpable or sus- 
pected of prostitution to police supervision and regulation, and to 
periodical medical and mechanical examinations; with compulsory 
retention in hospital for such treatment as the doctors may choose to 
assign, and actual prison for any breach of restrictions. No wonder 
that there is every disposition to evade such conditions; so much so 
that wherever the police and medical regulations are, most stringent, 
there also is to be found the greatest proportion of clandestinity. 
This, again, is a persistent lament of the doctors interested, from 
Parent-Duchatelet onwards, The official Drs. Baré, Strohl, Rochard, 
Potton, Marinus, &c. (later commentators on Duchatelet), all make 
similar attestation ; while, at the Congress already mentioned, Pro- 
fessor Crocq, Drs. Mougeot, Boens, Garin, le Fort, Seitz and many 
others have to admit “the impossibility of annihilating clandestinity,” 
and that “the severest penalties but render it more secret and more 
injurious,” 

This latter point was so clearly elucidated in the WESTMINSTER 
Review, May 1897 (p. 479), that the passage may be fittingly 
reproduced : 
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“Even with the shrewdest or most unscrupulous of police, clandes\tinity 
can never be totally detected or controlled. In England, however, where 


before attaining hideous development. But in Paris and sundry other coi 
nental cities—where clandestinity is also rife, despite their police—an un 
tunate woman, who is non inscrite and in poor position, dares not consult 
a qualified practitioner, who might denounce her ; she perforce leaves hier 
malady untended, unrestrained, and it becomes more malignant in cha- 
racter with each delay, until its utter violence exhausts and overcomes her, 
her grave condition can no longer be kept secret, and she is mercilessly 
borne off to the dreaded hospital prison. Meanwhile her rufiian consorts 
have disseminated far and wide an aggravated form of disease which 
might never have come into existence had the poor sufferer been able to 
obtain assistance without fear of consignment to prison and future police 
tyranny.” 


The doctors at the Congress confirmed the bygone assertions of 
their brethren as to clandestine prostitution, and further repeated or 
avowed on their own parts that ‘‘ clandestinity is the one—the great 
—evil of prostitution ” (Garin) ; that “it is the prime cause (!) of 
syphilis” (Crocq); that “it causes twice as many ‘venereal acci- 
dents’ as registered prostitution” (Boens); and that “it annuls all 
the results obtained by registration” (Strohl), Finally there is the 
dread admission that—“ men of all classes have relations with clan- 
destine women, and prefer them to those who are registered” (Drs. 
Rochard and Baré). It may well be that the official mechanical 
treatment so grossly dehumanises its victims as to leave them even 
less “ psychically ” attractive than the poor women who, at any rate, 
escape those experiments of infamy. 

Clandestine prostitution may serve as a convenient stalking-horse 
for bureaucratic doctors or police to retreat by, when challenged as 
to the total of (even physical) benefit which they can show as against 
the misery of the myriads of wretched women under their control ; 
yet on this side of the Channel we decline to be blinded by this 
official evasion of its own argument—the actual condition of the public 
health—the protection and improvement of which is vaunted by the 
officials themselves as the very raison d’étre of their position and 
powers. British common sense sees so great inconsistencies, not 
only in their statements but in their practices, that it ends by 
utterly doubting the integrity of their purposes. 

Some time ago, on the plea that hydrophobia was frequent in this 
land, a member of the Ministry hazarded an order enforcing certain 
measures for the muzzling of our canine friends. The edict was far 
from universally approved; but what would an astounded public 
have said of Mr. Long’s brain if he had proposed to “stamp out” 
the infection by muzzling female dogs only, leaving the more 
vagrant sex to roam about free, and at liberty to bite all and sundry ? 
And what are we to think of the intellect—or the conscience—of 
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doctors who affect that they can eradicate, or even diminish, a human 
malady common to either sex by the seclusion of a given proportion 
of the female sex only; while permitting the males unrestrainedly to 
convey and re-institute the evil, even in the very quarters whence it 
has presumably been temporarily exorcised? How believe in the 
methods or the bona fides of officials who commend their own 
personally remunerative Sisyphean exercise,’ while a pitiable throng 
of our suffering sisters are its enslaved and continuing objects ? 

It may be suggested, ‘but restrictive treatment cannot be extended 
to men!” Precisely so; the officials themselves are prompt enough 
in making this same fatal admission ; but why, then, do they assume 
to promise the impossible? Why guarantee in the public press that 
which they in private council acknowledge to be unattainable, even 
with their own advised methods? Nay, worse; why do they 
inveigle the unobservant and weak-hearted into condoning a detest- 
able injustice, by assuring them that great good, both physical and 
moral (!), is effected, not only as regards the people at large, but 
also to the victims of their tender mercies in particular? Why, we 
insist, do they offer a confident and hypocritic front to the populace, 
while their inner councils—with the officials themselves for speakers 
—present such a scene of self-recognised futility as we have just 
had a glimpse of ? A sinister solution is, we fear, the only one 
that can be found to these, as to their many other contradictions and 
inconsistencies. 

For, in spite of ‘he proved inefficacy—and worse—of the Conti- 
nental system; in spite of the fact that the venereal diseases become 
more prevalent and more virulent where that system is adopted and 
that, indeed, the most malignant types are scarcely met with else- 
where (so much so that many an English doctor has never seen a 
really bad case of syphilis at all) ; in spite of the verified increase of 
ill results when the ‘‘ Acts” were introduced by ourselves, and their 
final condemnation and repeal by Parliament after a careful trial of 
twenty-two years’ duration (1864 to 1886) at various military and 
naval stations in England and Ireland—the advocates of the Acts 
yet continue to crave the rejected legislation; they foment petty 
agitations from time to time, and utter alarmist assertions as to the 
prevalence and dire results of “ syphilis,” with manipulated numerical 
statements to fit their point of view. And meanwhile the most potent 
but unobtrusive sedative to their factitious forebodings is being sup- 
plied by the annual ‘“ Reports of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages ”—-which Reports of present years notify a 
continuously progressive and acceptable diminution of fatality in all 
the various types of venereal disease. 


1 Lest the suggestion of ‘‘mercenary” interest should be considered unwarranted, 
it may be pointed out that measures for these special medical appointments and 
emoluments were submitted at the Congress; with a definite scale of salaries, &c., 
and a proviso that twenty-five years’ service was to secure a pension of one half the 
> amount of the salary. 
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In reply to sundry assertions on another matter at the meeting of 
the British Association in 1887, Mr. Edward Atkinson, the eminent 
American statistician, pungently remarked: “I am always very 
sceptical as to statistics; I know so much about their manufacture,” 
The suggestion here conveyed may explain why it would seem only 
waste of labour to quote from the pro-Acts figures, even but to 
gibbet them; a few words presently as to the lines on which they 
have been evolved will show sufficiently their unreliable conclusions, 
€onfining our attention to the more responsible “ Tables” issued by 
the Registrar-General, we may offer the annexed comparison of 
“Deaths from Venereal Diseases in England and Wales” during 
the years since 1860. 

Briefly summarised, our Table shows that during the five years 
immediately preceding the introduction of the Acts (7.c., 1860 to 1864) 
the annual average of deaths from venereal disease —in which is 
included syphilis—was at the rate of 72 per million of the living 
population ; in the five years (1865 to 1869) directly succeeding the 
first Acts the average annual ratio rose to 80 per million; during 
the first eight years (1870 to 1877) of the more stringent “ regula- 
tions” the annual average stood at the further increased ratio of 
93:5 per million; and during the remaining nine years (1878 to 
1886) the ratio was maintained at 93°7 per million. Immediately 
upon the abolition of the Acts the ratio fell again, and averaged in 
the five years 1887 to 1891 only 81 per million, further falling in 
the next five years (1892 to 1896) to 78 per million; or, if we take 
the final five years yet reported (1893 to 1897), the average is still 
further reduced to 77 per million, and for the last two years 
(1896, 1897) has once more reached the lower average—72—of 
thirty-two to thirty-seven years previously (before the ill effects of 
the deprecated legislation), and will, we may now hope, continue to 
decrease. 

It is evident that the whole indicated results are too accurately 
connected to be capable of any explanation by casual coincidence. 
At the first glance it may appear strange that so great an effect in 
the ratio of “syphilis” for the whole of England and Wales should 
be produced by the application of the Acts to simply some nine 
garrison districts. This is, however, instantly comprehensible when 
we remember how small is the actual amount of syphilis in the 
kingdom—as is manifested by the very slight proportion of its ratio 
per million, say, 72, when compared with the ratio per million of 
deaths from “all” causes, say 17,268 (in 1896, 1897). A very few 
added instances from even nine districts would therefore add largely 
to the ratio of the gross returns; and it needs only a moment's 
thought to recognise how enormous would have been the accretion 
had the kingdom at large been subjected to tha pernicious measures. 
It is also demonstrated in further tables of the Registrar-General 
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Deatus FROM VENEREAL DisEAsE (SYPHILIS INCLUDED) IN 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 








q Deaths from | Rate of Deaths from | Rate of Deaths from 
Vint Veuscesi Venereal Disease all causes 
‘ co per million of per million of 
; population.? . population.? 
1860 1,245 63 21,239 
1861 1,345 67 21,627 
1862 1,444 71 21,431 
1863 1,569 76 22,973 
1864 1,779 85 23,728 











First Act introduced. 


1865 1,891 | 89 23,216 
1866 1,853 | . 87 23,386 


Further Act added. 








1867 | 1,885 | 87 21,731 
1868 2,088 95 21,898 
1869 2,077 93 22,266 
Further more stringent Act added. 
1870 2,048 | 91 22,902 
1871: 1,955 88 22,594 
1872 2,081 | 90 21,314 
1873 2,078 89 21,041 
1874 2,225 94 22,199 
1875 2,461 102 22,728 
1876 2,421 99 90,943 
1877 2,353 95 20,266 
1878 2,456 | 98 21,570 
1879 2,316 ot 20,746 
1880 2,441 95 20,501 
1881 2,334 90 18,887 
1882 2,478 | 94 19,619 
1883 2,578 | 97 19,642 
1884 2,57 96 19,663 
1885 2452 | 90 19,204 
1886 2.525 92 19,521 





Acts totally abolished. 


1887 2,358 85 19,073 
1888 2,212 79 18,111 
1889 2,328 82 18,221 
1890 2,332 81 19,547 
1891 2,307 79 20,216 
1892 2,347 80 18,982 
1893 2,457 83 19,170 
1894 2,333 78 16,594 
1895 2,430 80 18,727 
1896 2,184 71 17,101 
1897 2,258 73 17,436 




















1 These figures are officially based on the estimated population in each year, 
carefully corrected to that date. 
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that this indicated increase did, in fact, mainly occur in and near 
the “subjected” districts, and a corresponding increase of disease in 
those garrisons was shown also by the Army Returns ; it was, indeed, 
these verified incidents that largely determined the legislature to 
annul its provedly injurious measure. 

Our table, then, helps to dissipate a further widely spread but 
very false impression, by showing how comparatively insignificant a 
proportion of our deaths result from the syphilis so enormously over- 
rated by the interested agitators. In point of fact, in the Registrar- 
General’s report of “ Causes of Death” arranged in the order of their 
fatality, some forty other diseases take large precedence before syphilis 
has place, it being but about one-twentieth part as fatal as bronchitis, 
one-twelfth as fatal as diarrhoea or dysentery, and only one-third as 
fatal as hemiplegia (brain paralysis)! And this is even in conceding 
the professional inclusion of the milder forms of venereal disease also 
as one with the ‘‘ deadly syphilis”! 

The “ playing fast and loose” with the term “syphilis ”—which 
can undoubtedly be a very malignant disease—and the including or 
excluding under that dread title (as occasion suited) of the hideously 
frequent, but only temporary and (physically) trivial occurrences of 
gonorrhoea and even milder incidents, have been usual devices of 
agitators interested in creating factitious alarm as to the prevalence 
of syphilis. Another matter of general public ignorance has also 
served, which is that the proportion of deaths from actual syphilis 
is enormously greater in infancy, and especially in the first year of 
life, than during the whole of the after years. Thus, taking the 
Report of the latest year at present available, 1897, the total number 
of deaths from that disease was 1879. Of these, the number of deaths 
under three months was 733; under twelve months (including the 
foregoing) the number was 1285; under five years (including all 
the preceding figures) the total amount was 1405; so that the 
whole number of deaths from syphilis during all the later years of 
life (after five years) was only 474—or but 1 death in 699 of the 
total of deaths (over five years of age) from ai] causes in the year 
1897. How do these verified details of mortality, either of adults 
or of infants, accord with the sensational statements which are the 
backbone of the pro-Acts appeals? The death in one year of 1405 
babes under five years of age is doubtless distressing, but in the same 
year the yet larger number of 1717 deaths of babes of similar age is 
accounted for by the one item of ‘‘suffocation in bed”; without evoking 
any great outcry for a special police and medical supervision, inhuman 
“ regulations” or imprisonments, and expensive officers and estab- 
lishments, to “ check this reckless sacrifice of innocent infants,” which 
the agitators allege as one inspiring impulse of their efforts concerning 
“* syphilis.” 

For it is a climax of bitter irony that these oppressors of woman- 
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hood do not scruple to affect a “moral” purpose in their aims. A 
“moral” purpose in enforcing upon a helpless woman a continuing 
and prepared obscene slavery to the fostered passions of a lower 
manhood? Will the apologists be straight for once, and tell us 
what ‘‘ moral” purpose is at present served in India—either to 
women or to soldiers—by instructing, in advance of the despatch of 
troops to fresh quarters, that provision be made of a sufficient con- 
tingent of outcast consorts for their arrival? And can it be that 
the officers’ also are included within the “moral” purview of 
these ‘‘commissariat arrangements”? Again, the official journal 
Rhodesia announces that in the Legislative Council at Salisbury 
(Rhodesia) on May 30 last, “Dr. Sauer'’s question ve a Contagious 
Diseases Act for application to Buluwayo was answered by the 
Administrator of Matabeleland to the effect that its application was 
now being considered.” Will the purpose of the Act—if obtained— 
be indeed to ensure the “ moral” elevation of both sexes, and of both 
colours: is it entirely unconnected with certain emoluments to the 
professional brethren of the said inquiring legislator, or with the 
customary heavy taxes to the local or central authority; and will 
the Act not contain the usual provisos for the enforced retention of 
unhappy victims within lewd houses—with “big numerals” on the 
doors, & la Francaise, to render them of easy access to any casual 
traveller ? 

For one more of the false pretensions is that less offence to public 
decency in the streets is secured by the Acts. Yet, in addition to 
such flagrart blazoning of the continental haunts of vice as has just 
been referred to, the writer’s observation—from much experience in 
both capitals—is that with unprovocative gait he may traverse the 
streets of London for nights together without being accosted; but in 
Paris, as soon as the fuller glare of the boulevards is quitted, solici- 
tation, even with pertinacity, is no unfrequent incident. Nor need 
a “registered” woman anticipate any very punctilious exercise of 
the official eye. Pecuniary necessity presses with equal keenness in 
either city; and the “licensed” woman is scarcely likely to show 
less effrontery or more reticence than her sister English fellow sufferer. 
This matter of money-need is the mainspring of the prostitute’s 
pitiable career throughout. The doctors, of every nationality, who 
are professionally concerned specially in prostitution agree in this 


1 The query is not without pertinence. In the Medical Congress already referred 
to, Dr. Rey warmly advocated the Acts class of legislation, and would “apply the 
same regulations to officers as to men,”’ with the exception that the officer should be 
believed on his word, without submission to examination. We all know how sacred is 
the word of a French officer. But Dr. Mougeot tolerates no exceptional ménagement. 
He says roundly, ‘‘ We demand especially that the officers be not exempted from the 
regulations applied to private soldiers. There is no military or civil doctor who is 
not convinced that the most dangerous source is in the officers.” The asseverances 
and recommendations have the merit of a certain consistency ; and are refreshingly 
monitory as to the possible recoil, on military—and medical—agitators themselves, of 
their own advocated weapons. 
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conclusion. It is in Rome that Dr. Jacquot says: ‘‘ The causes of 
the demoralisation of this class must be sought, to my thinking, 
much less in libidinous instincts than in want and hard circumstances. 
. . . The fatal and universal cause inscribed on the brow of pros- 
titution in all countries and in all the ages of the world, is want and 
misery.” Duchatelet himself writes of the Paris victims: “ They 
have followed that life for want of other resources.” Dr. Potton 
tells that in Lyons “ they, at first, timidly ask from vice the bread 
which is refused to them by work.” Dr. Behrend, at Berlin, places 
‘misery as source of prostitution.” Dr. Strohl, at Strasburg, says 
of the “ prostitutes ” there, that “it is the imperious needs of hunger 
and general misery which precipitate them into an abyss from which 
they may scarcely recover.” Dr. van Gordt declares that in Holland 
“‘ misery and ignorance are the principal sources of this public immo- 
rality.” And Dr. Guardia reports, in Spain, that the “ prostitutes ” 
are those who “have no resources or means of existence.” 

Are “Contagious Diseases Acts” calculated to ameliorate these 
conditions of injustice and misery, either physically or morally? 
Do they even diminish the occurrence of the very maladies against 
which they are assumedly levelled? The whole of unbiased sta- 
tistics record to the contrary. As already related, the official Army 
Reports during the whole twenty-two years of the Acts within our own 
land showed conclusively the worse than fallaciousness of the legis- 
lation, and helped to bring about its repeal. What, then, is the 
veritable import of the occasional recurrent agitation for a restitution 
of the condemned procedure “in military districts”? We might be 
willing to concede (apart from the inexpiable injustice, degradation, 
and cruelty of the “regulations” inflicted upon the unhappy women) 
that the instigators were at first ‘ honestly ” mistaken in the notion 
that a qualified physical immunity could be achieved. But then, 
even more strongly, did the aspect become that of a bribe of sensu- 
ality, as part recompense to an underpaid soldiery; the recruiting 
sergeant was not shy in tempting depraved youth with the promise 
of an unlimited, cheap, and “safe” licentiousness. In the first two 
points the sergeant’s pledge held good; the last was a failure, for 
which the soldier paid in health and the nation in pocket and human 
disgrace. It is “no very cynical asperity,” in the present know- 
ledge of the verified facts, to declare any renewed demand for 
such measures a proposed reversion, in cold blood, to a policy of 
corruption and injustice, with its assured sequence of infamy and 
failure. 

Officers who favour these demands are of the antiquated type, let 
their age be what it may; logicians who stop a man’s pay during 
the time wasted in confinement for his drunkenness, yet decline to 
do likewise for time wasted in hospital from his licentiousness. The 
young officer who is now “ worth his salt” strives to inaugurate a 
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truly clean bill of health for his company by personally presenting an 
instance of cleanly life, and of a manliness which repudiates base 
conduct towards woman, and goes far to qualify the despondent 
criticism that must ever attach to a profession based upon bloodshed, 
by suggesting how soldiers of war might insensibly develop into real 
apostles of wholesome civilisation and peace. 

A very modern artist, whose special forte is to write of things 

“as they are,” in one of his most recent sketches gives a pleasant 
picture of such a young English officer in India—the delight of his 
regiment, both officers and men—who, in his school-days rose, by 
honest work and play, to be the head of his school, and is now on 
his way steadily and rapidly pursuing the same course in the Eastern 
army, being already the youngest man of his achieved distinctions. 
His colonel’s pet name for him is “ Galahad,” and for sufficient 
reason, On his return to England at six or seven and twenty, on 
well-earned leave, with rank of major and rich in honours, his mother 
scarcely dares to hope that he is still the same pure being as when 
he left her; yet, on the first night, after his settling in his bed his 
mother visits him as of old, and 
“they talked for a long hour, as mother and son should, if there is to be 
any future for our Empire. With a simple woman’s deep guile she asked 
questions and suggested answers that should have waked some sign in the 
face on the pillow ; but there was neither quiver of eyelid nor quickening 
of breath, neither evasion nor delay in reply. So she blessed him and 
kissed him on the mouth, which is not always a mother’s property, and 
said something to her husband later, at which he laughed profane and 
incredulous laughs.”? 
For the father is of passing times, and so shows. The last view of 
our hero is in an episode of truest human love, honest as ever. 
Rudyard Kipling knows that we must have England pure if we 
would have England powerful, and in his own inimitable way he has 
declared so. 

Those of the antiquated type may also “laugh” at all this as 
“Utopian.” But Utopia itself is nearer to us than it was a genera- 
tion ago, and is influencing conduct and character accordingly, even 
without our active recognition. Does any one suppose that wondrous 
and unsuspected powers—powers the knowledge and wielding of 

which would at one time have been esteemed “ divine” prerogatives 
—of sound, of light, of electricity, are to be made manifest and to 
become part of our common action and thought and life, without also 
modulating—in their ownless material direction—our grosser instincts? 
Even the roughest clod, who prides himself on his brutality and 
delights in making gentler natures wince thereby, in gaining such a 
share of worldly gear as enforces on him a contact with higher 
potentialities sloughs some part of his grossness, and approximates 
gradually—even in spite of all his determination—to somewhat of 
1 Rudyard Kipling, The Brushwood Boy. 
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the surrounding courtesy. And can we—who resist not but accept 
—exercise higher attributes than heretofore, yet not grow higher 
in our own aims? Be assured that injustice to womanhood, high 
or lowly, can be no continuing possibility to a race of fuller ken, 

There may be men who still say, as did a pitiable doctor at the 
Congress of thirty years since, that “unless for some catastrophe 
which shall regenerate humanity, there is nothing to hope from a 
return to moral methods for the diminution of venereal maladies.” 
But Nature works by steadier means than “ catastrophes” for man’s 
every-day wants, and moral health and physical soundness are of 
these. If a man makes an effort to live cleanly, Nature meets him 
half-way; and where sanatory methods are followed, we see her 
constant help in recuperation, on the one hand, and in extinction of 
disease on the other. Hence is it that in nearly every country in 
modern years the venereal diseases, with syphilis itself, are assuming 
what doctors style a more “benign” character. Doctors cannot 
credit their “ regulations” of prostitution with this alteration; they 
more accurately praise the change of treatment from the drastic and 
persistent mercury to the later found and more evanescent medica- 
ments of iodine, or bromine, or phenol. The wider observer may, 
perhaps, assign it in part to the far-reaching effects of the general 
modern sanitation ; and yet more to the growing proportion of pure 
lives which are lived by young men, as testified by college and other 
competent authorities on both sides of the Atlantic. Assured, too, 
is the increasing number of male sympathisers, who recognise the 
equal intellect of their sisters and long for their exercise of equal 
social power; who repudiate with scorn the imbecility that still con- 
signs them to nullity in the legislation of the country; and disdain 
the cowardice that did not scruple to take advantage of that enforced 
disability, and subject women to the basest and most degrading 
enactments that ever defaced our Statute-books. 

Truly the time is gone by for the renewal of the hypocritic plea 
as to beneficent purpose in such legislation. The abolition of pros- 
titution lies in the opening of a free career to women ; not in 
“ licensing,” or “tolerating,” or even assuming to “ regulate ” con- 
ditions which can have neither recognition nor existence in any valid 
social system. With woman free to live honestly, prostitution dies ; 
with prostitution die the mutually engendered unclean maladies ; 
and with these all pretext for special and revolting enactments. 
So shall ensue a purer, a higher race, whose fuller progress will be 
the sole purpose in its own propagation; to which noble end science 
will, as always, be at one with true poetry in commending—and 
commanding— 


“The great chastity of paternity, to match the great chastity of 
maternity.” 


ELLIs ETHELMER. 























A THEORY OF JUNIUS. 


(CONCLUSION. ) 


“Tr it were not for the internal evidence which the purest of religions 
carries with it, what would become of the Decalogue and of Chris- 
tianity ?” ([Zetter 27.] This incursion of Junius into “the field of 
dread theology ” is highly interesting. It might, for one thing, lead 
to his vindication. The bitterness of theological controversy is a 
fact, though it may be, in the generality of cases, more an implicit 
assumption than a subject of concrete experience. If the virulence 
of Junius were accounted for on theological grounds he might, in 
time at least, gain the peaceful obscurity of a Sacheverell in the 
pages of history. But it would only be historical justice if internal 
evidence, to which Junius appealed in defence of his wildest accusa- 
tions, should also lead to his own identification. The fact that Junius 
should have appealed to internal evidence to vindicate his charge 
against the Duke of Bedford becomes doubly interesting when one 
refers to a note to Letter 23, in which there is related a jew d'esprit 
of Chesterfield at the expense of the Duke of Bedford, about an 
event that took place long before the Junius Letters were written, in 
the reign of George II. This incident is strictly consistent with the 
hypothesis that Chesterfield was Junius, Nothing has ever con- 
nected Francis with the Duke of Bedford. But the anecdote related 
by Junius proves that the Earl of Chesterfield could not refrain, 
even in the Royal presence, from uttering a witticism at the expense of 
the Duke of Bedford, in connection with a horse-whipping the latter 
is alleged to have undergone on Lingfield Racecourse. Two more 
circumstances are to be noted about this anecdote. This mention of 
Chesterfield by Junius is a azatAcyonevor, so that if every person 
whom Junius refers to is to be estopped, by that very circumstance, 
from being supposed to be Junius himself, the Earl of Chesterfield 
is not Junius. But, then, neither is Francis on this principle, since 
he is mentioned by Junius three times by name in one letter alone. 
Bat it is quite clear that it is not the fact of being mentioned in the 
Letters, so much as the manner in which a person is mentioned, that 
excludes the person mentioned from being supposed to be Junius. 
Thus Sir Joshua Reynolds said that Burke had told him he knew 
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who Junius was, but uniformly spoke of him as a man would hardly 
speak of himself. Junius’s references to Burke are very slight also, 
He wrote: “I willingly accept . . . a simile from Mr. Burke” (c.f, 
Letter 59). Junius’s references to Chatham, on the contrary, entirely 
exclude the supposition that he was Chatham, because no man alter- 
nately would censure and panegyrise himself as Junius censures and 
panegyrises Chatham (c.f. Miscellaneous Letters III., and Letters of 
Junius 54). It is significant of the differences of opinion that exist 
on almost everything connected with Junius, that while Lord 
Macaulay speaks disparagingly of the letter to Horne, and even 
selects it as possessing the least merit of any of the Letters of Junius, 
Mr. Lecky points to this very letter as containing a passage in the 
praise of Chatham which exhibits Junius at his best. Junius’s 
monument to Chatham, rejected of Macaulay, becomes, in the opinion 
of Mr. Lecky, the choicest corner-stone in the fabric of Junius’s 
fame. But if Junius cannot be Chatham, then whom does the initial 
C. refer to, used by Junius both in his letters to George Grenville in 
1768, and to his publisher, Samson Woodfall? If this initial C. 
possesses any significance—and it is clear that in the case of a Peer’s 
signature an initial is very significant—then it is not too much to 
say that, by default of any one else, to Chesterfield must be attri- 
buted the authorship of the Letters of Junius. The letters to 
Wilkes, it has been previously pointed out in this REVIEW, contain 
explicit confessions by Junius that, like the Earl of Chesterfield at 
this date, he was both old and infirm. The inference that Junius 
was infirm is supported by other internal evidence. Why, otherwise, 
should he have told Woodfall that he would not survive a discovery 
three days? What other inference can be derived from his frequent 
sneers at Grafton’s youth, as being “too young for treachery ”? 
What construction is it possible to place on Junius’s confession that 
his sight was defective—he writes to Wilkes that he had nearly 
blinded himself by poring over journals, &c.—except that Junius was 
in like case with Chesterfield at this date, whose blindness is com- 
mented on by Mr. C. W. Dilke? In the Miscellaneous Letter signed 
Amicus Curiz, Junius avows that ‘‘I remember the great Walpo- 
lean battles.” No living man at this date could have said this with as 
much propriety as Chesterfield. In Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s History 
we read: “His (Chesterfield’s) hostility to Walpole dates from his 
dismissal from office after the Excise scheme. On the fall of that 
Minister he pressed on the measures against him much more 
violently than either Pulteney or Carteret.” (Hist. England, vol. i. 
c. 8, p. 378.] To prove Chesterfield Junius is to demonstrate the 
consistency and authenticity of the Miscellaneous Letters. Imagine, 
on the other hand, the absurdity of a declaration by Philip Francis 
that he remembered ‘‘the Walpolean battles.” The Excise scheme 
to which Amicus Curia’s letter probably referred was promulged 
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seven years before Francis was born. Queen Caroline of Branden- 
burg-Anspach said that Chesterfield told “little lies.” The sor- 
nettes of Junius are emphatically little lies—ce.g., his anecdote about 
the Duke of Bedford’s parsimony, and the peculation of the Duke of 
Grafton in Whittlebury Forest, and the conduct of the latter with 
Nancy Parsons. And, again, of many of “the little lies” told by 
Junius, it must be noted that they related to the previous reign ; 
for instance, the horse-whipping of the Duke of Bedford. But con- 
ceding this, as it must be conceded, how very much more probable 
it is that Chesterfield would recollect, and therefore repeat, such 
stories than Francis. But as Sir E, May says: ‘ Junius was by far 
the abiest political writer of the day.” All Junius’s enmities and 
scandalmongering had a political side, and are to be accounted for 
politically. Junius was the friend of any one who was “a thorn in the 
King’s side.” Aristotle gives as an illustration of his definition of 
sagacity—ric évoToxyia Ev TY aoKETTY Xpovw—when two men 
are classed on the instant as friends because they have a common 
enemy. Chesterfield — who, at one time at all events, was 
denounced by the King [George II.| as his personal enemy—might 
easily, like Junius, be supposed to have liked any one who opposed 
the Court. It would have been as consistent in Chesterfield as in 
Junius to have adhered to George Grenville because, in 1765, the 
King said: “I would sooner have the devil in my closet than 
George Grenville.” [Lecky’s Hist. Lngl., vol. iii. p. 90.] Lord 
Chesterfield is known to have corresponded with the last Earl of 
Holdernesse, and Junius is suspected of having done so on very 
excellent evidence, Now, Lord Holdernesse is said to have been a 
persona ingrata to both George II. and George III. The first said 
of Lord Holdernesse that he could not act, and George III. is said 
to have been exceedingly glad at his resignation in 1761. 

Mr. Sidney Lowe, in the Dictionary of National Biography, speaks 
of Mr. Cramp’s attempt to identify Chesterfield with Junius as 
“foolish.” But he appears to rely exclusively on Mr. C. W. Dilke’s 
refutation, on the ground that Chesterfield was physically and 
mentally incapable. As regards mental incapacity, it is worth while 
to mention that Samuel Johnson is said by Boswell to have uttered 
ungrudging admiration of a jew d’esprit uttered by Chesterfield at 
the close of his life. If we examine Chesterfield’s letters to 
Sir J. Irwine and the Bishop of Waterford, conclusions may be 
drawn widely divergent from Mr. C. W. Dilke’s, and, therefore, from 
Mr. Sidney Lowe’s. In one Lord Chesterfield avowed that his 
“memory fumbled.” So did Lord Macaulay’s at the close of his 
life. In these letters there certainly was some dissimulation. 
Chesterfield spoke of himself as “ prodigiously old.” Even a man 
of seventy-five is hardly entitled to apply this epithet to himself. 
There is some evidence that Junius commenced an unpublished 
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letter with an avowal of nearly exactly the same character as that 
of Lord Chesterfield to Sir John Irwine. Let us adopt Junius’s 
plan of setting forth statements in parallel columns. 


Excerpt from Letter of Lord 
Chesterfield to Sir J. Irwine about 
the same date. 


‘But enough of politics, which 
from long disuse, and seeing them 


Excerpt from a letter signed 
Lucius, “ written in the well-known 
upright hand attributed to Junius, 
but corrected in another hand,” 
inspected by H. G. Bohn, as 3 St. 
James's Square, 1850. Lucius was 


at present only remotely andthrough one of the most authenticated 
a mist, I must necessarily talk synonyms of Junius. 
absurdly about.” — Papers of a 


Critic, vol. ii. p. 143, “A long retirement from the 


world of Politics may perhaps have 
rendered,” &e.—Papers of a Critic, 
vol, ii. p, 222. 


Mr. Dilke would answer to this, that there is no proof that 
Lucius was Junius. But he was identified as Junius by the first 
editors of the complete Letters of Junius, thirty-six years before 
Mr. C. W. Dilke raised any doubt about the authenticity of the 
Miscellaneous Letters. But the proof that the “ Lucius,” found 
among the manuscripts of the last Earl of Holdernesse, was Junius, 
does not rest on the fact alone that Good identified Lucius and 
Junius, but on the fact that H. G. Bohn declared that he recognised 
the handwriting. The circumstances of the case prove that the 
narrative of Mr. H. G. Bohn is absolutely impartial and disinterested. 
More than this, it is evidence of a competent and highly intelligent 
witness. The fact remains, therefore, that an unpublished letter of 
Junius contains an avowal explicit, however brief, to the effect 
that Junius, like Chesterfield, had long retired from politics. In 
modern times we have had an instance that the physical incapacity 
even of paralysis of the hand does not prevent a man engaging in 
severe intellectual toil. ‘Mr. Spielmann has recorded that this 
brave worker [Hablot K. Browne], who would not admit his stroke 
of paralysis, but called it rheumatism, could still draw when the 
pencil was tied to his fingers and answered the swaying of his body” 
(Strand Magazine, February 1899, “A Peep into Punch,” by John 
Holt Schooling). 

The work of a caricaturist like Phiz, after all, is not so very 
different from the work of a writer like Junius. As to Chesterfield’s 
“ prodigious age,” the last half of this century has seen two 


octogenarian Premiers, Palmerston and Gladstone, and Chesterfield 
never lived to be eighty. If men can engage in active political life 
over eighty, much less can it be claimed as impossible that a man 
about that age could not engage in literary controversy on politics. 
The saying of Johnson that Lord Chesterfield had no friend 
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corresponds exactly t> Junius’s description of himself in Private 
Letter No. 78. Mr. W. E. H. Lecky speaks of Chesterfield’s hard, 
keen, worldly wisdom, a description that, as nearly as possible, 
tallies with his description of Junius, as a man who had had 
experience of various sides of life. 


N. W. Sistey, B.A., LL.M. 
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CO-OPERATIVE WORKSHOPS. 


THE spread of education has dispelled a great many illusions under 
which workers were formerly brought up. For instance, it is no 
longer an article of faith that the workman is due the deepest debt 
of gratitude to the master who condescends to employ him. The 
workman has found out that the exact relationship between himself 
and his employer is one of mutual convenience. The employer is 
also beginning to find out that there is no use in trying to humbug 
his workpeople with platitudes about the obedience and affection 
which are due to him because he finds them wages every week. 
Formerly, when a manufacturer wanted to be elected a member of 
Parliament, or even town councillor, he claimed to be a fit and 
proper person simply because he was a large employer of labour, 
We don’t hear so much of this nowadays, for old Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations is a popular book, much in request at free 
libraries ; so also is Professor Thorold Rogers’ Work and Wages, 
and lots of other books in which people may learn the exact position 
of the employer of labour, and how easily his services might be 
dispensed with. It must be confessed that the employer himself 
has done much to prove this. In his relations with the individual 
workman he lays great stress on the fact that he is in business to 
make money, not to find employment for people. That is his 
guiding star. 

As soon as the workman becomes unprofitable to his master 
through old age, or from any other cause, the workman is gaily 
dismissed, on account of his master being in business not to find 
workers employment but to make money. On the hustings, how- 
ever, and before the public he was wont to pose as the whole-hearted 
philanthropist, who out of his charity employed people with no thought 
of ulterior profit. A certain candidate for Parliamentary honours 
recently sought the suffrages of a working-class constituency in a 
Northern town. He claimed that he was a fit and proper person to 
represent its interest on the sole grounds that he had placed a large 
order for steel rails with a local concern. He was not elected, and 
it is unlikely that the large order gained him a single vote, as 
every one in the borough knew that the candidate had not placed it 
because he loved them, but because he would make a big profit on 
the transaction, and the local firm only secured the contract by 
submitting the lowest tender. 
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These things prove that a quiet revolution in all the conditions of 
Jabour is taking place. The skilled craftsman used to look down 
with a supreme contempt on the unskilled labourer. When promoted 
to the rank of foreman, he became altogether different clay from his 
workmates: from the high altitude of foremanship he scorned them, 
and would have been grievously offended at the mere suggestion that 
he could have any interest in common with the “hands.” That was 
the way of it ten or twelve years ago. Now, the same type of 
workman takes a wider view of things on account of his wider 
reading. He knows that his interests are identical with those of 
every other wage-earner. He has formed a pretty accurate idea of 
the position of the capitalist in the social economy, and, as we all 
know, he views with much disfavour the capitalist’s appropriation of 
the lion’s share of the profits of labour. 

If the capitalist assumes the direction of industry and seizes and 
epjoys its profit, leaving to the workers themselves but a mere living, 
it is his duty to equalise the fluctuations of demand and find 
constant and regular employment for his workpeople; but no 
capitalist employer makes any attempt to do this. Take, for 
example, the ready-made clothing trade, During six months in the 
year the “ hands” engaged in that industry do not earn sufficient to 
keep body and soul together, on account of being employed only an 
hour or so a day; but in the busy season they are overworked, and 
so great is the press—say just before a popular holiday time, such 
as Whitsun’ or the Feast of St. John Lubbock—that the Factory 
Acts are ignored, and women and children are compelled to work 
overtime. ‘“ Where is the factory inspector ?” it willbe asked. The 
obvious reply is that the factory inspector cannot be everywhere, and 
while one employer may be caught and fined hundreds escape. The 
capitalist might, and he could, obviate the necessity of his work- 
people being in a position of semi-starvation in the winter and 
systematically overworked in summer. ‘To prevent this, it would 
only be necessary for the employer to manufacture and stock during 
the winter months the garments which would be required for the 
summer demand, and instead of his hands working fourteen or 
fifteen hours a day in the summer, and only three or four in winter, 
they might be employed all the year round—say, nine hours a day. 
There are two reasons why the wholesale clothier does not care to 
adopt this sensible and reasonable plan. First, overtime in summer, 
when the days are long, can be done without the use of gas or 
electricity for lighting purposes ; and short time in the winter means 
employment, if any, during the few hours of daylight, so that no 
expense is incurred for gas. Again, if the wholesale clothier made 
up garments in the dead season for sale in the busy time, he would 
ron a small, a very small risk, inasmuch as the garments made in 
winter might not sell in summer on account of fashions having 
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changed. We all know that men’s fashions change but little, and as 
far as ready-made garments are concerned not at all; still, there is an 
infinitesimal chance that this might happen, and all risks, or as 
many as possible, are transferred from the capitalist to the worker, 
So far as the clothing trade is concerned the capitalist has failed to 
do his duty, and has given no adequate return for the enormous wealth 
which he has accumulated out of his labourers, and the workers are 
quite alive to this fact. 

From all these causes there is now springing up a peaceable and 
bloodless, but none the least effective, revolt of labour, which will 
end in the abolition of the capitalist employer. Already many 
attempts have been made to run productive concerns without the 
capitalist, and in the interest of the producer and consumer only, 
The bravest efforts to bring these two together, without the inter. 
vention of the middleman, have been made in the bespoke tailoring 
trade. In Liverpool, Sheffield, and one or two other large towns in 
the North, tailors’ shops have been opened in which every employé 
had a share and interest ; but they have all, without exception, come 
to grief, because the shareholders were all producers, and they 
overlooked the importance of sound managerial and distributive 
control. In all such concerns it is a sine qua non of success that 
there should be some one to take up the position of salesman, whose 
chief duties would be to purchase the raw material and sell the 
finished article. It is this distributor and manager, who is not 
a capitalist, that is wanted by the workers. He is now being 
trained in the Board schools, which have already produced him 
in large numbers, so to speak; but hitherto the lad possessing 
what is called keen business abilities—which consist for the 
most part in being able to buy for ninepence and sell at a 
shilling—has been able to accumulate capital, and he has often 
become the most heartless exploiter of labour. It is not so 
easy nowadays for the smart young fellow, with the Board- 
school training, with business instincts sharpened by years of 
apprenticeship behind the counter, or in the warehouse, to acquire 
sufficient capital to start on his own account and make a fortune 
by the exploitation of labour. Every day it becomes more and more 
difficult for the new beginner with a limited capital to find an open- 
ing as his own master that will offer any fair chance of ultimate 
success. The whole tendency of the age is against him. In every 
department of trade and commerce we hear of nothing but huge 
combinations of great concerns with enormous capitals being formed 
to work and practically monopolise this or that industry, What 
chance has the small beginner against such competitors? Generally 
speaking, the man who in the last generation would have become 
master is now forced to remain a servant, not only because the 
tendency of the day is to crush out the small man, but the Board 
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chools, the Factory Acts, trades unions, and free libraries, have all 

combined to render it difficult for the smart young man with a hun- 

dred pounds or so saved out of his wages, or begged, or borrowed, to 

begin, say, as a cloth manufacturer, and in a comparatively few years 

turn his hundred pounds into a quarter of a million. This feat used 

to be quite easy of accomplishment in the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire. The recipe for transformation of eighty or a hundred 

pounds into two hundred and fifty thousand was this: Take a 

tumble-down insanitary old building, fill it with human beings and - 
machinery, work both to the highest possible tension, pay small 

wages, deduct big fines, buy cheap and sell dear, and you were on 

the highway to fortune. 

To-day very few employés can look forward to ever becoming 
their own masters, owing to the determination on the part of the 
great concerns to crush the small men out of existence; thus it is 
that the proletariat amongst the distributors are now inclined to 
throw in their lot with the workmen on whom they have hitherto 
looked down. ‘There is now a strong leaven of trades unionism 
amongst clerks, assistants, and salesmen; to wit, they have formed 
themselves into combinations to obtain better wages and easier con- 
ditions of labour. Fifteen or twenty years ago, a clerk, salesman, 
or traveller who wanted to get on devoted all his time, thoughts, and 
abilities to his master’s service, and the idea of combination with his 
fellows to secure better treatment from his master never entered his 
head. Unions were low and vulgar, he thought, and for working 
men only; he could have nothing to do with them, for he was a 
gentleman, and would one day be a master himself. Now we see 
that clerks, assistants, warehousemen, and commercial travellers have 
their combinations, which differ but little from trades unions. The 
ancient friendship between master and man, if it ever existed, is 
dead and buried, and the trend of things on the part of capitalism is 
to reduce the workers to the position of hopeless wage slaves, and 
on the part of labour to eliminate the capitalists. I make no pre- 
tensions to the gift of prophecy, but labour must win in the end. 

The old taunt of the capitalist that workmen cannot make any of 
their own productive associations pay will no longer hold good. The 
coming co-operative workshops, where there shall be no drones, and 
where every one shall have an interest in the work produced, both 
as an owner and workman, will be a feature of the near future. 
These workshops shall not be established for the purpose of earning 
big dividends, or for enabling their members to get on in the world 
at the expense of their fellows, but that they may find employment 
for every one willing to work; and when these co-operative labour 
societies shall have been fully established no willing worker need 
remain idle. The economists will say at once that this is impossible 
on account of the law of supply and demand ; but the labour associa- 
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tions will be able to regulate supply and demand; and therein shall 
they possess strong advantages over the private employer, who is in 
business, as he is never tired of telling us, to make money, not to find 
employment for others, whereas the labour societies’ raison d’étre shall 
be exactly the opposite plan. It will be no business of these concerns 
to compete with each other in the matter of price; their standard 
will be one of excellence of production, and on this point alone will 
the labour societies compete with each other. Under the capitalists’ 
control of to-day employers vie with each other in the production of 
cheap goods, irrespective altogether of quality, workmanship, and 
design. ‘See how cheap my goods are!” says the capitalist to his 
possible customers, and on that one point alone does he rely for sup- 
port and the diversion of trade from his opponents to himself. This 
craze for cheapness has been developed by the capitalists, and it is 
the parent of sweating. An employer will stop at nothing to reduce 
the cost of production by the merest fraction. ‘Some years agoa 
boy’s blue serge suit at half a crown was considered a marvel of 
cheapness by the enterprising ready-made clothing trade. Competi- 
tion in that industry has reduced the blue serge suit for a boy to 
fifteenpence. Pity the poor clothing factory employés who make 
these things! This feat of cheapness has been accomplished by 
means of most sinful sweating. 

Amongst the co-operative labour societies there would be no such 
inane competition ; every effort would be directed towards excellence 
rather than cheapness; and shall we not all be gainers by the change? 
The co-operative workshop is the hepe of the worker. 


R. SHUDDICK, 














THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY. 


THE foreign policy of Italy for the last twenty years has been in some 
quarters often criticised though on its main objects it remained 
unchanged, I must admit, at the outset, that some of the Italian 
statesmen acted so as to provoke criticism now in one quarter and 
now in another quarter. Evidently the one Italian statesman who 
more than any one else invited criticism was Crispi by his hostile 
attitude towards France. He being a strong man, felt too strongly 
the hostility of France towards Italy, and took advantage of 
every opportunity to show the world what his feelings were, with 
the result of an increased hostility on both sides. 

Cavour, the principal maker of modern Italy, a long time before 
the destinies of the country were entrusted to his genius and power, 
shaped in his mind the foreign policy of the new kingdom which 
he was going to build—to wit, a triple understanding between Italy, 
France and England. To this object he had had interviews with 
the leading men of France and England, and he often visited Paris 
and London. Cavour’s idea was an understanding as a substitute 
for alliance, and the Marquis Visconti-Venosta, the most faithful 
interpreter of Cavour, fifteen years after the death of the latter, 
summed up the policy of Italy in a sentence: “ Never isolated but 
always independent.” I should say that Cavour belonged to a race 
and to a school of politicians who are justly called the Englishmen 
of Italy. In the first period of his official life he has often been 
designated as an Englishman. However, his fundamental idea was 
to go to London vid Paris; therefore he conceived the idea of Italy 
taking part in the Crimean War, side by side with the English and 
French, and as a result Cavour sat at the Congress of Paris supported 
by Napoleon III. and Lord Clarendon. 

Unfortunately England was suspicious of France and France of 
England. Cavour did all he could to destroy these suspicions, but 
he did not succeed as he had wished, and England was somewhat 
alarmed when she heard of the Treaty of Plombiers, whereby 
Napoleon promised to free Italy from the Alps to the sea. The 
English apprehended that once the French troops were in Italy 
they would remain there. Mazzini and others were of the same 
opinion. However, Cavour managed to get them back to their 
country, but it cost him a great deal, and were it not that the 
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Italians are prone to forget the evil once it has passed, and always to 
remember the good done to them, Savoy and Nice would have at once 
effaced from the Italian mind Magenta and Solferino. The cession 
of Savoy and Nice paid the French abundantly for the help they 
gave to the Italians. England judged this severely, but as before 
the war it was thought that Napoleon was aiming at Sardinia and 
Genoa, with the intention of ultimately taking possession of Tuscany, 
that cession was generally accepted as a mitigated evil. 

In the hearts of the Italians France was no more a disinterested 
country, and for the accomplishment of their national programme 
they thought better to trust to themselves and the English sym- 
pathy. Cavour died in 1861, and for the next nine years the foreign 
policy remained on its principal lines as it was, but after the libera- 
tion of Rome from the Papal tyranny, which coincided with the fall 
of the French Empire, a new policy began to shape itself. France 
was no more the ally of 1859, and was considered as the possible foe 
Italy might have to meet. Italy had an old enemy on the eastern 
shores, and now a new one on the western shore. She was com- 
pelled to make peace with one or the other, hence the new policy of 
an alliance with the central Powers. It was initiated by Marco 
Minghetti and the Marquis Visconti-Venosta, when in 1873 they 
took King Victor Emmanuel to Berlin vid Vienna, and it was preci- 
pitated seven years after when the French surreptitiously took 
possession of Tunis. On this occasion Italy turned first to England. 
They expected a support which did not come, and as a last resource 
she entered into the Dual Alliance of the Teutonic emperors, hence 
the Triple Alliance, which was and is but a defensive league. Italy 
has often been blamed for this alliance because, it has been said, it 
caused Italy to arm herself beyond her financial means. Without that 
alliance Italy would have spent twice as much, as by it she could 
neglect the defence of her eastern shores. France judged that 
alliance an act of iniquity on the part of her former ally. She saw 
in it more than there was, and in order to compel Italy to withdraw 
from it, started what has been called a war of tariff. France was 
richer and expected the defeat of Italy. Italy bore this war bravely, 
trusting in her own resources and in the assistance of her allies 
and of England. Whether the Italians expected too much or 
received too little, it is a fact that there was a widespread disappoint- 
ment amongst the Italians as to the quantity and quality of help 
they received both from Berlin and London compared with the serious 
loss they suffered from the other party. 

For fourteen years France said to Italy : “ Hither you give up your 
political alliance or I put the screw tighter on you.” Italy’s reply 
was constantly this: “I cannot put in discussion my political 
alliances; sufficient to you that they were formed only for my own 
protection, and not against anybody; on the financial question I 
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am open to any reasonable arrangement.” At last France thought 
to make some proposal of the kiad. Italy willingly met France half 
way, hence the Franco-Italian commercial agreement of last 
February. It has been said that this commercial agreement did not 
make a favourable impression in the political circles of Berlin and 
London. I fail to see any reason for any apprehension. 

An economic uuderstanding carries with it, it is trae, an improve- 
ment in the political relation, but surely Italy can be on good terms 
with France without any offence to Austria and Germany, and with- 
out injuring her naval understanding with England. However, 
strange rumours floated freely about as to a change in the Italian 
foreign policy. They were absurd, and therefore easily found credit. 
I will not say the Italian foreign policy of these last thirty years 
has been as firm as it should have been. Vacillation and perplexity 
seemed to have now and then the best of the Italian Ministry, but 
this was due entirely to the personal fancies of the Ministry for the 
time being, which fancies were the outcome sometimes of despair, 
sometimes of a new hope. However, two opposite forces acted for 
some time against any kind of friendly intercourse between France 
and Italy. I cannot enter into details, but I will mention two 
names which will render my proposition clear to all—to wit, Tunis 
and the Vatican. 

Tunis, this apple of discord, alienated Italy from France, and the 
Vatican worked hard to make a reconciliation impossible. France 
and Italy are now wiser, for their past experience told them that 
war between them was war on themselves. We may look forward 
for an improvement of the political situation, which will disarm all 
suspicions and ill-will, but not for a radical change of policy. The 
Triple Alliance recognises a certain state of things, but it has not 
created it. The Triple Alliance may be denounced to-morrow, but 
the situation will remain unchanged as long as England is a Naval 
Power. The only danger in view is that the Mediterranean might 
become a French lake. Italy and England are both threatened by 
it. There is no need for a written agreement. Where there is a 
common danger a common action is inevitable. I am rather insisting 
on this point as I wish to make it clear that there is no possibility 
whatever that Italy may change her policy. The relations between 
Italy and France can be improved and should be improved, but the 
relations between Italy and England cannot be altered thereby. 

Since the day on which Eugene of Savoy fought for the English 
cause on the same battlefield with the first Duke of Marlborough, 
there was but friendship between Savoy and England. The Italians 
during their national straggle have always looked to England for 
help, encouragement, and advice. They have not always had all 
they wanted, all they expected, but for what they got they are very 
- thankful. England, to the Italian mind, is like a myth for the 
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protection of constitutional rights. In the Italian schools and 
colleges children are taught to look to England for political liberties 
and for commercial integrity and prosperity. ‘The Italian society is 
enriched with many English ladies, and Englishmen in Italy feel at 
home. In my youth I belonged to the Italian Royal Navy, and I 
can speak with some personal experience of the mutual liking and 
admiration between the English and the Italian blue-jackets. The 
British fleet is often in Italian ports, and the British sailor lands on 
the Italian shore as if it were on English territory. I remember 
with what joy we used to greet our English camarades both on shore 
and on sea. 

On May 1879, crossing from Palermo to Cagliari, we met an 
English man-of-war fully decorated; we inquired the reason of it 
being decorated on the high seas, and we were told that it was in 
honour of the Queen’s birthday. In less than five minutes all our 
ships had the English royal flag on the mast and the guns sent off 
their greetings to her gracious Majesty. Lord Salisbury, not long 
ago, praised the naval man at the expense of the diplomatist. Well, 
there is something in a naval man that one cannot find in the 
diplomatist—to wit, daring, as the outcome of his independent action. 
In 1891 the British fleet paid to King Humbert, in Venice, the 
similar honour it paid last April off Sassari. The British fleet, 
homeward bound, touched Trieste, and it was greeted by the notes 
of “God save the Queen.” The British fleet, instead of returning 
the compliment with the Austrian Hymn, played the hymn of San 
Giusto—that is to say, the national hymn of the Triestini. The 
British admiral went further than the diplomatist would have dared, 
and recognised the fact that Trieste was Italian territory, inhabited 
by Italians, but for the time being in the hands of Austria, Words 
fail me to relate the enthusiastic manner in which the Triestini 
acknowledged this compliment. They blessed England from their 
hearts and they will remember it for ever. 

These are the little facts that knit together the greater ones. 
Unfortunately, the world is full of mischief-makers, to whom the 
simplest thing has always some hidden meaning. Thus, the Anglo- 
French declaration of March 20, 1899, was understood by some as a 
slight on the part of England against Italy. The enemies of 
England were not slow in pointing out to the Italians that they 
were once more sacrificed by the selfish policy of the English 
Government, and to intimate that the French Government, more 
alive to the legitimate susceptibilities of Italy, were disposed to 
recognise the Italian right on the hinterland of Tripoli. In this way 
they tried to make the Italians forget Tunis and make them grateful 
to the French for having respected—i.c., not violated—the Italian 
right to the hinterland of Tripoli. It was a pity Lord Salisbury 
left England soon after he signed that declaration, because a few 
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words of explanation between him and the Italian ambassador would 
have prevented days of anxiety and rendered it impossible for any 
one to say that England had sacrificed the interests of Italy, her 
ally. Likewise, the French naval demonstration in the bay of 
Cagliari could not have been misconstrued, as it was for a little 
while. Anyhow, all is well that ends well, and the Sardinian events 
of the second and third weeks of April 1899 have left in alla 
pleasant remembrance, out of which some good may be expected, 
both for the domestic policy of Italy and for the political situation 
of Europe. 

It would not be quite right to say that history was on that occasion 
either made or unmade, but surely it has rendered it clearer, and 
the situation of Europe assumed therefrom a more encouraging 
shape. Some have tried to deprive those events of any political 
meaning, but there was a political meaning in more than one way. 
First of all, there was a desire on the part of the late Italian Ministry 
to recover somewhat the prestige lost through its blunders in China, 
though General Pelloux did not succeed in convincing the Parliament 
of the goodness and wisdom of his policy in China, and he was 
compelled to resign. However, he managed to change policy and 
colleagues, and to remain at the helm. Some one thought to see in 
the latest Ministerial crisis a token of the present Italian disappoint- 
ment for the help they expected and did not receive from Germany, 
Austria, and England on the east and north of Africa. However, 
the principal object of the Sardinian demonstrations was to show 
that the Franco-Italian relations were now more friendly, but that 
this improvement had in no wise altered the pre-existent and long- 
standing entente cordiale between Italy and England. 

Before I close I must say a few words as to the new tendency of 
the foreign policy of Europe. From 1856 to 1870 the centre of 
gravitation was Paris. Sedan removed it from Paris to Berlin, and 
for about twenty years the capital of the German Empire was con- 
sidered as the see of the High Pontiff of the European areopagus. 
The disappearance of Bismarck, be it the cause or the effect it does 
not matter, gave another ovientation to the foreign policy of Europe. 
It was Germany’s propensities towards Russia that led Paris to 
St. Petersburg. It was Germany’s attitude towards England that 
made France think less of Russia, The Triple Alliance has ceased 
to be looked upon in France as a league of hostile forces, and the 
Dual Alliance is dissolving itself without having had the opportunity 
of asserting itself. France now is on friendly terms with Italy; she 
is more friendly with England; she mistrusts Germany less, and 
trusts Russia less than she did last year. I consider this a good 
omen for the peace of Europe. If I do not misread the events, the 
dawn of the twentieth century promises to be as the birth of a new 
era for the peace of Europe. From the Italian point of view this 
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movement is wholesome, because we wish to walk hand in hand with 
England, and the direct route between the two countries, geo- 
graphically and politically, is vd Paris. To go wid Vienna and 
Berlin is to go round about, and to lose much on the road. Of 
course, nothing will be done by Italy that may not be approved 
by Germany and England. The more France is friendly with 
Germany and England, the more friendly will be the Franco-Italian 
relations. 

After all Ihave said, I hardly need add that Italy’s foreign policy, 
whose main object is the maintenance of peace and the consolidation 
of her unity, will always be in sympathy with any movement fostering 
the peace of Europe on the basis of the statu quo. 


GIOVANNI DALLA VECCHIA. 





WHY BODLEY’S #RANCE IS NOT 
RIGHT. 


THOUGHTS and books have influence. The book of Delolme, and 
still more Montesquieu, about England’s constitution, has con- 
tributed immensely towards the progress of freedom in the world, 
but also to superficial imitation of English institutions imperfectly 
understood. We all know what part Rousseau had in the great 
French Revolution, and the Girondins of Lamartine in the move- 
ments of 1848. 

Now the elaborate book J. A. C. Bodley has written about modern 
France will certainly have no such influence. He compares it 
himself with Arthur Young’s book, written before the French 
Revolution, and Toqueville’s later writings. He is, however, no 
economist as Young, and no political philosopher as Tocqueville. 
His work is only that of an Englishman of culture, who has taken 
pains and had occasion to study for years the institutions of France 
and their working. Still, I begin to perceive the influence of his 
book even on Englishmen, who themselves observe and draw 
conclusions, It may be the particular situation of the moment which 
gives such a peculiar importance to it. At least I am afraid that 
the book may contribute towards a lack of confidence in the 
durability of French institutions, which I notice in most of what at 
present is said about France in England. 

Without detracting from the value of this careful and interesting 
study, I have no doubt that Mr. Bodley’s main conclusions are 
wrong. 

The thing is that his sympathies are against the popular and 
liberal Government, his wishes are on the other side, and desire is 
always too much the father of thought. He has visited the 
chateaux and associated with their inhabitants; he has seen how the 
people fare through the windows and doors when he passed by in a 
carriage ; but he hardly thinks of the oppression of the people by 
the military burden, the heavy taxes and their protective character. 
He is a great admirer of the very Catholic and Conservative 
Comte de Mun. He dislikes Paul Bert, the reformer and creator of 
the public school system, and the man to whose funeral at public 
expense he takes exception is evidently Burdeau, once secretary to 
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Paul Bert, and later, great Liberal parliamentary statesman. He 
detests cordially the Radicals, and likes plain people who keep aloof 
from all politics and do not meddle with public affairs. He thinks 
that the best that can be said of the French Revolution is that it 
*‘ produced for the student and artist a collection of pictures and 
documents, thrilling and pathetic, incongruous and revolting.” He 
rather gives himself away when he declares the death of Prince Albert 
the most important national event in the last half of the century, 
because it deprived England of a court that might have checked 
plutocracy, which has now transformed the tone of society. 

In fact, his whole ideal of State and Government is not that 
which prevails with the English-speaking people of Great Britain 
and America, and with those in other countries who partake in their 
ideas. He admits that a Republic might be well enough in France 
if it were nothing else than a great Switzerland or a United States; 
but his sympathies are evidently for another kind of State, which 
we, who are on the other side, do not believe would be to the benefit 
of either the French people themselves or still less of other nations. 
Contrary to his ideas, we, for our part, prefer, as said Stuart Mill, 
or we will rather say when Stuart Mill rejects any State ideal that 
is not based on general utility, we may modify it to say, that we 
reject any object for the State other than the freedom and welfare 
of the individuals. But this is entirely in opposition to the ideas 
which direct the judgment of Mr. Bodley. 

Mr. Bodley regards the Parliamentary Republic as entirely 
incompatible with the genius of the French people, the democracy 
and its universal suffrage and the administrative centralisation so 
much developed since the time of the great Napoleon. He finds 
the French people always ready to worship heroes, even small heroes; 
they want and they like a personal government which is strong, and 
to which they have to submit. He quotes the saying of a French 
nobleman from the ancient régime, reproached that he took service 
under the usurper, that he had to serve somebody. He lays stress 
on the difficulties for Parliamentary Government in a democracy 
with manhood suffrage. This he thinks necessary after it has once 
been introduced, and he rather likes it. He praises Disraeli for his 
geniality in extending the English suffrage as early as he did. 
First of all, however, he finds it impossible to unite Parliamentary 
Government with the great machinery of centralised administration 
created by the first Napoleon. This he admires, and he admires 
Napoleon. The great destroyer of men and of human happiness 
displayed according to him, “ the most colossal gift of government 
and organisation ever possessed by a human being.” The parlia- 
mentary institution was, according to his opinion, a rather accidental 
creation from 1814, due largely to the lack of confidence of the 
Emperor Alexander in the restored king and his Catholic surroundings. 
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It is, however, according to him, entirely unfit for the French people, 
their national peculiarities, and other more important and better 
working institutions. 

It is easy to agree about the difficulties and the shortcomings in 
French public life. We all know that France, notwithstanding its 
Republic, has little freedom when compared with all Anglo-Saxon 
communities, and also with most of the small European nations. 
Life is so regulated by Government that France really in some 
respects already offers us a picture of practical Socialism. The 
French also in some ways have not much sense for freedom; this, 
too, is perfectly correct. Unfortunately, justice is only another 
form of personal freedom, and also here there is much that is 
lacking. Even character is, to a certain extent, not so much 
developed in France as in England, at least, in so far as action is 
concerned. On the other hand, there is a farther-going intellectual 
freedom in France than in England, for instance. ‘There is less of 
social fettering. In some ways character must be considered also as 
being remarkably developed among a good many persons of the 
common people. This is a consequence of the particularly developed 
and greatly spread French civilisation. That the French in general 
lack freedom is, however, recognised by nobody more than by their 
own best authors, and this is one of the reasons why more has been 
written, and better written, about the principles of liberty in France 
than in England. Take, for instance, the economists of to-day, 
who, in England, do not particularly lay stress on the great principles 
of liberty, while hardly anywhere is there more written about 
economic liberty than by the economic authors of France. Even 
men who are Conservatives and reactionary in politics write and 
speak often for more liberty, especially religious liberty, and more 
freedom for associations. They often designate themselves as real 
Liberals. It is true that many of them really do not know what 
liberty is, especially the liberty of commerce, nor the truly liberal 
spirit of governmental administration. 

Hardly do we agree with Mr. Bodley when he holds that equality 
is not carried into practical life in France. We think he is wrong 
in this. Social equality is perhaps more developed in France than 
even in the United States, and this is just one of the reasons why 
life in France is so attractive for us foreigners, But it is charac- 
teristic of the author that while he finds the false pretences of the 
French nobility ridiculous, he is a sincere admirer of the Légion 
@honneur introduced by Napoleon ; he thinks it is all right in 
principle and practice. He exaggerates when he thinks that 
fraternity, the third great principle of the Revolution, is not much 
practised. In this respect as well we should not forget the real 
kindness displayed in common French life, and among people of even 
the most modest social situation. It is true that Frenchmen are a 
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good deal apt to tear off one another’s heads both figuratively and, 
as we have seen in their revolutions, literally also. When the 
author, like many others, is greatly shocked by the harsh writings of 
the journals, he should not forget that these bad manners are not 
limited to France only. Look, for instance, at the American news- 
papers. Their way of writing is in some respects worse than in 
France. It is true that in a certain way more harm is done by this 
style of writing in France than in the United States for instance, 
where no such wholesale poisoning and concentrated explosion can 
be possible as in Paris. 

Parliamentary weakness and shortcomings can also not be denied. 
A good deal of what Mr. Bodley says here is perfectly true, even if 
he also exaggerates and sometimes makes mistakes. Bat it is when 
he draws conclusions and speaks of what should be done, and 
especially favours the introduction of a personal government, that we 
entirely disagree with him and think he is absolutely wrong, biased in 
his views, reasoning without foundation, and arriving at bad results. 

Difficulties in regard to Parliamentary government are found 
everywhere, not in France only. We hardly see any country whose 
constitutional working is not subject at the present moment to the 
most severe criticism. We will not speak about England itself, 
where parliamentary government, at least in its modern sense, is at 
all events not very old, especially if we understand it as a govern- 
ment by the people, without any great personal influence of the 
monarch, and also, if the balance between two great parties and not 
intrigues between several factions is supposed to be a necessary 
condition. But let us except England and Holland. Where, then, 
is the country to be found in which there is not the greatest practical 
difficulty in the working of the parliamentary machine? Belgium 
may be in a situation preferable to that of France, but, at least, the 
Liberals are anything but satisfied with the present situation. Our 
own northern countries ought to offer specially favourable con- 
ditions, quiet and liberal as is the popular mind, and exempt as 
are the countries from great political storms. Really the political 
machinery works probably best in Sweden, on account of its continued 
constitutional experience. Certain illiberal tendencies, such as 
protectionism—tendencies very different from those prevailing in the 
Liberal period some twenty-five or thirty years ago—may be 
regretted. Opinions differ also in regard to the character and the 
consequences of the personal influence of King Oscar. Regarding 
the whole working of the constitution I am inclined to concede, 
however, that the Swedes are in advance of their Danish and 
Norwegian brethren. Ic is possibly the necessity taught by the old 
heavy machinery of four Chambers or States, abolished not long ago, 
which has taught them the use of excellent preparatory committees 
common for the two Chambers, and votes in common where 4 
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decision is necessary, such as in financial matters. As in the other 
Scandinavian countries the peasant proprietors hold a very important 
position in public life; they, too, have a political capacity developed 
by long experience, and we have personally been astonished to see, 
when present at meetings about local railroad matters for instance, 
how these men understood public work. Notwithstanding all the 
fine qualities of the Norwegian peasantry, who are in some respects 
really superior to the Swedes, we admit that constitutional life in 
Norway has been going on less smoothly. In Denmark it will be 
remembered how for years no regular Budget was voted, or, in other 
words, how the Constitution really stopped working, because the 
peasant majority and the official class in possession of the Government 
were not politically civilised enough to agree, when such agreement 
was, however, an absolute necessity. 

- It may be permitted in this connection, although it is outside 
the matter we are treating, to correct an error in Edmund Gosse’s 
delightfal paper, which appeared in one of the last numbers of the 
North American Review, “ Norway Revisited.” Speaking about his 
former visit to Norway some thirty years ago, he characterises the 
men he then specially met in Christiania as belonging to the Right 
or the Reactionary party, for example, Birkeland, Lékke, O. Rygh, 
the two Daaes, to whom should be added some others, nobody more 
than Bachke, the later Minister of Finance. This is a mistake. 
These men, now nearly all dead, and who happened to be personal 
friends of the writer, too, were decidedly Liberal, and would be 
characterised in other countries at least as belonging to the Left 
Centre ; with some small difference in shade, the elder Daae having, 
for instance, something in him of the pugnacious Radical ; Birkeland, 
on the other hand, being a little more Conservative because of his 
strong religious tendency. But it has only been due to the particular 
somewhat narrow tendency of the Western Norwegian peasantry and 
their schoolmaster leaders that these men Gosse speaks of never came 
forward as great Liberal leaders. 

But, at all events, even in our northern countries we are full of 
difficulties in moving our parliamentary machine, and it is not neces- 
sary to extol the still greater difficulties in all southern countries, 
where the natural popular conditions are decidedly less favourable. 
It is incorrect to believe that France in this respect is an exception. 
It has only its own particular difficulties, and some of them to a more 
considerable extent than in other countries. 

It is not too much imitation of the English parliamentary system 
which is the fault in France, as well as in other countries, as Mr. 
Bodley will have it. On the contrary, these systems are not English 
enough, Mr, Bodley explains himself the great faults of the par- 
liamentary practice in France—how Parliament, for instance, is still 
too much of a revolutionary convention that wants to govern. We 
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will not say with him that it ought to limit itself to legislate. A 
long time ago English authors, such as Bagehot, taught us that in 
the English Parliament the legislative work is still more the business 
of the Government, which alone can elaborate good laws, The 
proper function of Parliament is always to co-operate with the 
Government and specially to supersede it when there is not enough 
harmony. It is more an elective machine than anything else. It 
cannot only not govern, but cannot even legislate in any other way 
than by co-operating with and influencing the Government. This 
great fault is just because the English practice is not imitated 
enough by the Continental Parliaments. The Cabinets, and espe- 
cially those of France, are not strong enough. It may not be solely 
the fault of the popular assemblies; Cabinets on the Continent, and 
especially those in France, ought to venture to use the power they 
have to dissolve the Chamber, or, in France, to have this done by 
consent of the Senate. 

In no way, according to our practical experience, have we had 
more occasion to miss English parliamentary ways than in the manner 
in which Continental Assemblies do their work by their committees, 
This, too, is really a manner in which they often mix themselves up 
too much in the business of government. Mr, Bodley, like every- 
body else who criticises the work of Continental Parliaments, regrets 
the manner in which the Budget is treated in France. The Parlia- 
mentary Committees, partly just because of the eminence of their 
members—ancient Ministers of Finance, &c.—take the place of the 
Departments to the detriment of the whole work. We have had 
some experience in our own country, and have found too often but 
little satisfaction in all this committee work; conferences with the 
Ministers were often in these committees really the only small parts 
of the work where there were satisfactory results; and we were 
astonished to see how much superior the whole English practice was, 
and how immensely behindhand we generally on the Continent are 
in the most important part of the practical working. This is 
especially so concerning committee work, in which respect we do not 
only think of the Committee of the whole House, but still more of 
the English Select Committees, which work much more as independent 
judges, calling and asking questions of those who know the affairs, 
and giving by that in the reports an important objective basis. It 
was really with a kind of envy that we first made our practical 
acquaintance with English committees and their reports, and by 
them saw how immensely we were lagging behind in the very 
foundation of parliamentary work. Nomination of committees by 
the chairman or the leaders is also a great advantage compared to 
election by the members, ll this is, however, something that is 
not particular to France, but it is also a shortcoming in most other 
continental countries, such as in that from which we have derived 
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our personal experience, ll this, and specially what concerns the 
important treatment of the Budget, stands only possibly out in 
more lurid light in the great country on the other side of the 
Channel, 

That the Parliaments do not work well enough is, however, no 
reason for abolishing them, especially when nothing else of a satis- 
factory character can replace them. Most of it comes, as stated, 
from the fault of mixing themselves up too much in governing, and 
in not working in the right way, controlling and co-operating with 
the Government. 

Mr. Bodley regrets that Montesquieu happened to meet Lord 
Chesterfield and was taken by him to England. We may rather 
regret that the great political philosopher, as many other continental 
authors and statesmen, did not study English matters enough. On 
the whole, it is not an easy matter to introduce and to use liberty 
well, but this is no reason why we should not have the liberty, and 
the difficulty of getting the Parliaments to work well is no real reason 
why we should not have them, but only a reason for reforming them 
and their methods. They are one form of liberty which it is not 
the most easy matter to employ well, but which we can still less 
abolish or be without, and which, on the contrary, it is necessary to 
develop in real importance as well as in capacity to work. 

When Mr. Bodley regrets the abuse of patronage by the French 
members of Parliament, this, too, is one of the ways in which they 
intrude wrongly on the domain of the Government; but we all know 
how long a time and how much work it has taken to abolish these 
abuses in England, and how still more recent the reforms, not yet 
entirely accomplished, have been in the United States. It is 
ingenious, and at least new to us, when the author draws attention 
to the strengthening of the position of the Cabinets by the great 
number of subordinate places in Government, forty or more, where 
those who hold them in England change with the Cabinets. We 
have always believed that this was rather a remnant of the old 
system of patronage; but Mr. Bodley is possibly right when he 
thinks that these parliamentary under-secretaries and other members 
of the Government outside of the Cabinet, who have to be members 
of Parliament, are not only of value for the practical co-operation 
between Government and Parliament, but contribute also to give the 
most stability to the Cabinets, and that it might be useful if this 
practice were also adopted in France, There would be more force to 
counterbalance in Parliament the intrigues of ambitious secondary 
leaders who want to get in. 

That the French have not been able to form two great parties, such 
as the Conservatives and Liberals in England, is, according to Mr. 
Bodley, one of the fundamental defects, making impossible the work- 
ing of the Parliamentary machine, and demonstrating the incongruity 
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between the parliamentary institution itself and the genius of the 
people. He is hardly right when he believes it is lack of organised 
parties that is the main cause of the want of public morality. In 
the United States they have the two parties, and there it is rather 
the party organisation which is responsible for a good deal of the 
public corruption. It is just the existence of the parties that implies 
there a good deal of immorality, extended as they are to local matters 
in the single States without any foundation whatever in real differ- 
ences about the public matters there discussed and decided, so that 
already their existence itself contains lack of truth and honesty. It 
is certainly not to the lack of two great parties that the moral defects 
found in France, as in a good many other countries, may be attributed. 
Lately we had, however, in France, a development in the direction of 
two great parties, both on the foundation of the republican constitu- 
tion, and differing, as the two parties in England, more in degree 
than in their principles. That the attribution of the Cabinet alterna- 
tively to one of these parties, the more Conservative or the more 
Radical Republicans, has again given way to the formation of a Cabinet 
on the basis of what is called Republican concentration, is only a 
natural outcome of the present situation, where again the principles 
of the constitution itself have been attacked. Under the smooth 
working of the parliamentary system two parties will probably again 
be found in France, as in England. 

The great question is, however, when the Parliamentary Republic 
is attacked what else should be put in its place? The author speaks 
about the American system, enhancing the wisdom of the Fathers as 
they say in the States. The defects of the present American system 
with its entire separation between Government and legislative and 
financial power of the Assemblies is less felt in the single States, 
because of the very limited extension of the public power. It is due 
to this that the machinery is working tolerably without organic con- 
nection between the governors, secretaries of State, treasurers, and a 
few other public officers on the one side, and the legislatures on the 
other side, or rather with a simple formless direct co-operation only. 
Not, however, without bad results in the way of legislation. An 
immense number of laws are passed, sometimes so far away from 
political wisdom that they border on political insanity, and the 
best that can happen to them is the common practice of simply not 
putting them into execution. It is really also a consequence of the 
faults of this system that most States have now limited their legisla- 
tures to meet once in two years; this decision has been taken, in 
fact, in order that they should do as little harm as possible. In Con- 
gress, where this limitation has not been possible, the effects of the 
separation between the executive and the legislative powers are felt 
continually. It is not only a consequence of this that the President 
and his Cabinet have !ess influence, but it is probably a still worse 
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consequence that Congress, especially the Senate, is obliged to under- 
take too much of governing. Just by reason of this very system 
the committees become, as in France and, in some respects, worse 
than there, governing bodies without the personal responsibilities of 
the real Government. The presidential election itself is a great 
burden on the people. Probably the worst feature is not that it is 
never the most prominent men in the nation who can be elected. 
The work of election itself is enormously costly and does great harm 
to all business ; all the more that it recurs every four years. It is 
generally conceded that, at all events, it would be a great advantage 
to have it only once in every eight years. Just the American system as 
it works is an evidence of the need for the close connection between 
government and legislative assemblies, developed by the Parlia- 
mentary system, where there is more elasticity, where the whole 
work is not continually stopped by divergences between the two 
powers, and where both the legislative assemblies, and still more the 
Government, get to be really stronger and more capable of doing 
their work properly. In the States one single man, Gamaliel 
Bradford, of Boston, used for years to recall the great incon- 
venience of the present system and the necessity for introducing the 
English parliamentary principles. He has hardly been contradicted, 
and it is mainly due to the enormous difficulty of changing anything 
in the American constitution that no attempt has been made to 
follow his well-founded advice. 

It is not our intention to say that changes ought to be made in 
the present constitution of France. It may be difficult to return 
from manhood suffrage, and recent experiences are not very inviting 
where there would be any question of giving much more influence 
to the upper classes. Just the last years have demonstrated to what 
an enormous degree these classes in most countries are egotistical and 
dependent on their personal interests. What was said about the richer 
classes in the time of Louis Philippe is evidently true to-day, and in 
other countries outside France—that they look out for their own 
pockets more than for the public interest. The enormous oppression 
of the protective tariffs is due to these classes and their private 
interests, It is a consequence of this that there would also hardly 
be any limit if, as lately recommended by Mr. Charles Beroit, the 
elections were arranged according to the several vocations. It is 
not according to private interests that we ought to try and organise 
the electors. Another thing is the question of proportional elections, 
as recommended by several eminent men, against which the gravest 
objection might be a possible deteriorating influence on the great 
party organisation. In France it would probably be advisable to 
return to elections according to lists for greater divisions, instead of 
separate elections for each arrondissement. The elections would 
thereby bring forward more capable men and fewer representatives 
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of purely local interests. Mr. Bodley is very wrong when he 
vehemently reproaches the present French system that it does not 
fill up the Chambers with literary celebrities and great dignitaries, 
especially as the great intellectual capacities are by no means the 
best members of Parliament. In our own limited experience we 
have found that it was men in important and independent practical 
positions, such as great landowners, merchants, or financiers, who, 
rather than the great intellectual capacities, made the very best 
members of Parliament. Mr. Bodley also desires himself to see 
this class of men in Parliament in France, and, at the same time 
that he laments the decadence of the Senate because the great 
capacities and dignitaries of State are no longer members, he admits 
that, after all, the Senate is not so very bad, or useless as a legislative 
assembly. 

It is, however, not reform in electoral methods or Parliamentary 
proceedings that are looked for especially. It is the overthrow of 
the constitution itself which Mr. Bodley really thinks likely, neces- 
sary, and desirable. He admits that a Royalist revolution and an 
Orleanist king are impossible. The Orleanists have thrown away 
their chances by taking money after the great war, and there is no 
class in France on which Mr. Bodley is so severe as on their adherents, 
the Royalists. They are socially “ prominent without importance, 
wealthy without influence,” They do not seek anything but pleasure; 
and he does not think much better of the Royalists in the country, 
the small western squires who live in their small chateaux as recluses 
and rural sportsmen, “aimless, if not dissipated idlers.” He finds 
the ladies of this class really more virile than the men. Such as 
they are according to his description, ‘‘ utterly inept and wanting 
all capacity,” it is no wonder that they have thrown away the power 
which they really have had at several moments, especially during the 
first years after the great war. The return of the régime they wish 
for is, according to his opinion, also impossible, because it would be 
a return to mediaval principles, It is perfect abdication when they 
fraternise with wild Radicals, and when a paper such as the 
Intransigeant becomes their favourite. 

What Mr. Bodley expects and really prefers, and what undoubtedly 
also has more real chance in France, is the return to Imperialism, 
represented by one of the Bonapartes, or a dictator. But the plebis- 
cite is, according to him, the natural form for the will of the French 
people. That is what they understand and the probable foundation 
on which a strong personal power can be built. It is wiser not to 
foretell great events of this character, especially for a country like 
France. We, too, admit that there is a danger, even if we regard 
it much less than does Mr. Bodley, but, according to us, the danger 
is largely in the ideas he holds himself, which we regard as 
inimical to true liberty and progress. 
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What Mr. Bodley thinks excellent in France, and better than the 
other social layers, is the army, the clergy, and the centralised 
administration. Before the “affaire” he speaks with abhorrence of 
a press which even “ attacks the gallant chiefs of the army.” It is 
perfectly right when he extols the good qualities to be found with 
the common French clergy, whose intellectual development, as he 
eays, may be less perfect, but who generally excel as regards pure 
morals, good sense, and self-denying lives, even if we wonder when 
he goes so far as to say that the French clergy have proved by their 
lives that celibacy still in our modern time can be a good institution. 
He thinks the army a national institution, not only necessary, but 
of beneficial influence. Here, as well as in the extolling of the 
administrative centralisation, there is, according to our opinion, 
something entirely wrong. It is the two opposite conceptions of 
the State and of its aim, as well as of its form, which we continually 
meet, The one is that of classical antiquity, which lays stress on 
the community and the political society, and which has come down 
to modern times through Rome. For this it is natural to enhance 
the parts of society representing the community—the army, the 
clergy, and other functionaries. It is the same idea of the State, 
according to which the governing powers want to regulate as much 
as possible the whole life, and which leads, by the stress it lays on 
strong government, easily to the personal power, instead of popular 
government. The other conception is that of the Anglo-Saxon, or, 
more correctly speaking, English communities, in which we Scandi- 
navians have our part, inasmuch as it was we who contributed to 
the formation of the race a thousand years ago just that element 
which more than any other represented strong individuality and 
personal freedom. This idea of the State enhances private activity, 
and tends towards the popular form of government. It represents 
liberty both in the form and in the action of the State. 

In a certain way the Roman conception has at present its strongest 
expression in the policy prevailing in Berlin, not without some con- 
nection with the old Roman Empire and the Roman jurisprudence. 
It is from there that we Scandinavians know best these ideas and 
their hard consequences. The particular formation of the great 
German colony on the Slav soil on the other side of the Elbe has 
created a particularly strong power, and the particular class of the 
Ritterguts-besitzer contributed specially to its strength. Far be it 
from us not to recognise the good qualities and the historic economic 
and political merits of this particular class; but it is certain that 
this class, so specially represented by Bismarck in our age, is at 
present inimical to liberty, economic freedom, personal rights, and 
even intellectual liberty. It is a peculiarity, which we also know 
well in Bismarck, that it continues to serve the principle of personal 
power, and, as they are illiberal in the interior politics, it is also 
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these men in their réyime who represented the principle of conquest 
so well known by the neighbours of Germany. The situation could 
not be fully understood if we did not remember how this conception 
of the classic antiquity had also been the foundation of the great 
thinkers of Berlin—Hegel and his disciples. Their ideas, too, are 
one of the elements which produced Bismarck and the Bismarckian 
policy. The result is the curious sight of a Parliament which is 
perfectly satisfied in saying ‘“‘ Yes” to the personal will of the Prince 
and his Government. Without deciding how far universal suffrage 
really has been one of the means by which Bismarck has obtained 
this result, it is certain that his ‘“ Realpolitik” has so far succeeded, 
and that it is in Germany at present, notwithstanding its great intel- 
lectual development, not the people, but a Government not formed 
by the people which, by utilising the interests of the classes in the 
protective tariffs and by trading with the Catholic centre, has taken 
the real lead. 

For Englishmen it may be that France is more conspicuous than 
Germany in the application of the illiberal Roman tradition. It 
cannot be denied that the result is the grinding down of the people. 
It is just the army, in which Mr. Bodley sees such a beneficent 
influence, that represents a most excessive burden on the people, the 
compulsory three years’ service, which can hardly be reconciled with 
economic and moral development, and which lets the whole war 
expenditure amount to some two billions of francs on the yearly 
French budget. Besides this the system of taxation takes probably 
literally every year other billions from the people in the form of 
protective duties, premiums, and other devices, with which large 
factories are kept up that really produce nothing at all but losses, 
ironworks where it would be really better to pension off both workers 
and proprietors and buy the iron by products for which the country 
and the people have a natural capacity, fisheries where the State is 
paying by its premiums most of the value of the fish under the false 
pretence of the necessity for the navy, &c. The Catholic clergy may 
not necessarily be opposed to a free Government—the United States 
may be quoted as an example—but it cannot be denied that this 
great machine directed from Rome is always a great difficulty. Al} 
generally agree about the necessity of limiting and cutting down the 
administrative centralisation, the excessive number of functionaries, 
and the altogether too numerous Government personnel. Generally 
it is believed that much might be accomplished by decentralisation, 
especially for the benefit of larger local bodies, such as the old pro- 
vinces. We, for our part, believe still more in the principles of less 
government. At all events, most people who reason about the 
political situation in France agree as to the absolute necessity for 
reform, even if they find it more difficult to agree about the character 
of the reforms. 
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Mr. Bodley regards the pessimism that he finds at present in 
France as one of the consequences of the present parliamentary 
system, and thinks also that it demonstrates the necessity for its 
overthrow. In reality this pessimism, dissatisfaction with life found 
among so many of the upper classes, is the result of the lack of 
liberty and little development of private activity, and it is just 
where people are used to demand everything from above, look out 
for appointments instead of free activity, that they get to be dis- 
satisfied and blas¢, and the very classes that Mr. Bodley criticises so 
harshly are the result of this same system and would not exist if they 
had their hands full of work, depending on their own efforts and own 
inclination, such as is the case with most people in England and in 
the United States. 

That private activity is so little developed and rather hindered has 
a number of consequences. Mr. Bodley repeats the common 
complaint of the decrease or little increase in the population of 
France, three-fourths of the departments being rather in positive 
decrease, and we all know the various devices recommended to alter 
this state of things. It is principally, however, a simple consequence 
of the less increase of wealth. You cannot eat your cake and have 
it at the same time, and the French do not like their way of living 
to deteriorate; they rather prefer not to have large families. 
Certainly in addition a most dire influence must be attributed to the 
unwillingness of submitting to the chances of life, and, on the other 
hand, of the tendency developed by the great authoritative regulation 
replacing private activity. Also that men of private and independent 
means are not to be found to act as members of Parliament is 
mainly due to the same cause. Too many small lawyers, doctors, 
and the class named by the classical designation of Gambetta as 
sub-vétérinaires, become deputies because there are no others, and 
cannot be where large commerce, for instance, is directly and 
systematically hindered in its development. On the contrary, it is 
the great economic activity which, at Jeast in our times, also produces 
most of the men available for public activity in England. It is 
striking the French themselves that even such strength as the 
capacity for war is also really attained in our times by economic 
development. The jubilee of the Queen was something of a 
revelation, and the war between the States and Spain has still more 
put this great fact in evidence. 

When we have been amazed by the Dreyfus case, it is not so 
much on account of the dramatic facts themselves, as by the spirit 
of which we knew something, but of whose strength, intensity, and 
expansion we hardly had any idea. For us foreigners it has simply 
been incomprehensible the way in which the army has been spoken of 
as something that could not be touched, hardly criticised, the 
“honour of the army,” the reason of State as being of more 
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importance than justice, the respect for the chose jugée, and all this 
that seems to us as akin to madness, as also the position taken by a 
very large part of the clergy, who also believe in the talk of a 
foreign syndicate or a conspiracy between the Jews, Protestants, and 
Freemasons. It is just these recent events which have served to 
illustrate not only the danger there may be for the constitution 
itself, even if it is not as great as Mr. Bodley supposes, but also the 
absolute badness of the tendency to which he adheres himself. It 
is decidedly hostile to our whole conception of public and social life. 
Fortunately, these events have also shown us what strong forces 
there exist in France itself to combat this evil. The French area 
highly differentiated nation ; it is not only in its ethnical composition 
that we find astrong northern element, also in the present civilisation 
of the nation there is, as we all know, alongside the tendency just 
noticed, others of the most liberal and progressive character, and it 
is extremely interesting to see the remarkable manner in which they 
understand how to make themselves felt and to gain over a larger 
part of the people. It may be just as well that the case has come, 
and has thus drawn out so strongly these bad elements. This is 
evidently the first step towards having them extirpated, and as 
formerly, so now, it is their partisans who help in this work by their 
own incapacity and ineptitude better than anybody else. 

What has taken place in regard to the Russian Alliance is another 
instance of the same kind. There, too, we must admit that we, for 
a moment, were utterly amazed and unable to comprehend what had 
happened. Nobody could have had any objection that the French 
should try to become on the best possible footing with the great. 
Eastern Power, and we Danes would have been the last to reprehend 
even a warlike alliance if it had for object the reunion with Alsace 
and Lorraine; we recognise that in this matter there is more 
than a question of pounds, shillings, and pence, and that it might. 
even be dishonest if a great nation would abandon their brethren 
separated from them and subjugated to another Power against their 
will. But what we have not been able to understand was the 
manner in which the Russian Alliance was taken in France, where 
it soon became evident that it was not at all directed towards this 
purpose. Neither the Alliance nor the whole of the great armament 
has any sufficient motive in the fear of a foreign attack. The 
Memoirs of Bismarck show that even in 1875 no such possibility 
existed, and that the only cause for war would be the French 
demand for revanche, or in the threatening attitude of France itself. 
In the manner in which the Russian Alliance has been conceived 
and enhanced by many it is an expression for us of the same spirit, 
which is hostile to liberty and progress, And, to tell the truth, 
what has been said about the union between France and Russia 
seemed to us, in some respects, even hypocritical, and almost a crime 
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against the high ideals formerly put so strongly forward in France 
itself. Its practical working in the Armenian question could not 
bring us to think much better about it. Mr. Bodley may also be right 
in this that in the enthusiasm for the Tsar and his country is mixed 
somewhat of the sentiment which prefers autocracy to liberty. 

The feeling of some Frenchmen towards England is unfortunately 
another still worse side of the same temperament and the same 
tendency. It is not only the resentment felt in regard to the one 
hundred years and later wars. To a certain extent there may be 
something of a sentiment that cordially dislikes the English liberty, 
the predominating and free individual activity, as well as the public 
spirit. A good deal of this is found with the ruling class in Berlin, 
the Junkers, the military, and others of the official class. This, too, 
has been a disappointment for us who have been used to regard the 
friendship between France and England not only as natural, but as 
a necessary condition for liberty and progress. The Crimean war 
contributed strongly to implant this idea in our minds. It was 
only the cannons of Bomarsund that emancipated the then foremost 
power in Scandinavia, the court of Stockholm, from the half depen- 
dence, in which the House of Bernadotte had been to Russia. We 
all of us re-read our history, and remembered how we had our for- 
tunate periods when a good understanding existed between the 
Scandinavian countries themselves, and that this had always been 
the case when they had been with England and France in their 
alliance. We found later that the whole policy of the third Napoleon 
was excellent when he was in close accordance with England. We 
sympathised with his Italian war which Mr. Bodley finds a mistake, 
and found on the other hand contrary to him, the acquisition espe- 
cially of Nice and, perhaps, also of Savoy, of very doubtful benefit. 

Now it is very curious to notice how it is also the best French 
Liberals who are at the same time the true friends of England, 
Yves Guyot, Jules Roche, Lanessan and Clemenceau, &c. Among 
the names of Conservatives, too, there are men who are really 
Liberal, not in the name they give themselves only; they do not 
form the majority, but they are among the best men of their party 
and may extend their influence. 

In what concerns the future it may be sufficient to quote Mr. 
Bodley himself against his predictions which we regard as evil ; his 
study is thorough enough to furnish us the necessary material. He 
states the enormous increase of the Republican vote notwithstanding 
the several good opportunities for the other side, and, furthermore, 
how the present Republican constitution has been chosen and is 
maintained because it is impossible for the other side to agree about 
anything. If the Republican form of government contains neces- 
sarily a good deal of weakness compared to concentrated, personal 
power, it is, on the other hand,its immense strength that it has 
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room for all, and it is difficult to see how just a nation as critical 
and intellectually developed as the French can be pressed back to an 
illiberal régime. When we hope for freedom in France it is first for 
the sake of the French themselves, but none the less also because 
imperialism forbodes necessarily evil to others as well. Such a 
régime could hardly avoid an external war, and then the other 
nations, too, have need of a liberal and fortunate development of the 
French civilisation, and it is not more important for anybody than 
for those who are themselves the freest and greatest nation in Europe, 
the English. 


N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 























SUGGESTION OF A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
MARRIAGE LAWS. 


THE law of the country is a growth, and its provisions have been 
framed and altered with a view to their immediate practical usefulness 
rather than to their logical necessity as the outcome of any theory 
ef the law’s duty or province. Those provisions must necessarily be 
marked, therefore, by many inconsistencies, and in no department of 
the law’s work are they more likely to be found than in its regula- 
tion of marriage. For the validation of marriage is a matter which 
the law has taken out of the hands of religion, and in doing so it 
has studied less to decide how far the religious regulations with 
regard to matrimony were dictated by religion and how far they 
come within the law’s proper province, than to effect the transfer 
with as little disturbance and change as possible. 

The change was indeed a small one and amounted to little more 
than the offer of a civil ceremony as an alternative to a religious 
one; but by offering that substitute the law acknowledged that, 
religion apart, some method of legalising the union of the sexes was 
demanded for the well-being of society. 

Taking at its full worth this acknowledgment of the law that the 
legal regulation of union between the sexes is intended solely for the 
welfare of society without any reference to the religious aspect of 
marriage, it is legitimate to question whether those regulations are 
such as tend simply to the end which the law has in view, and with 
which alone it claims to concern itself, and a primd facie probability 
will be admitted that we shall find in them provisions purely due to 
the preservation of a religious view of marriage. It would be 
strange indeed if the mere substitution of a civil for a religious 
ceremony should make all the difference between what religion 
requires for the pleasing of the Almighty and what the law requires 
for the safety of the individual and the well-being of the community. 

If we seek to eliminate from the legal regulation of marriage all 
provisions due to a purely religious aspect of matrimony, it is not to 
deny the importance of religion. It is simply to insist on the axiom, 
which the law has acknowledged, that purely religious duties should 
be left entirely to the conscience of the individual and are matters 
outside the law’s province. 
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The axiom is not, perhaps, universally admitted, but the tendency 
of all modern legislation is to acknowledge it, and the general con- 
demnation which meets any attempt to resuscitate Sabbatarian pro- 
secutions suggests that it meets at least with popular favour. 

It is impossible, indeed, to give a definition of the law’s exact scope 
and province which will be accepted by all classes of the community 
as sufficient. Our ideas with regard to the law’s purpose and pro- 
vince are the result of a gradual growth just as the law itself is, and 
there are among us individuals who hold still each opinion that has 
been held in the course of that growth. There are people who by 
instituting Sabbatarian prosecutions show that they still consider it 
the duty of the law to make religious duties obligatory. 

There are a larger number who hold more or less vaguely the idea 
that the duty of the law is to render obligatory an ideal course of 
conduct. The law gives them some countenance, indeed, by enact- 
ments which appear at first sight like an attack on evil living or on 
drunkenness per se. That the law itself does not really take this 
view of its duties is shown, however, by the fact that neither evil 
living nor drunkenness are in themselves indictable offences, nor could 
it act in accordance with such a view to any appreciable extent 
without an outcry at once being raised that the liberty of the indi- 
vidual is being interfered with. Who, for instance, would dare to 
suggest that the use of a handkerchief should be made compulsory 
by the law ? 

The point is an important one in discussing any alteration in the 
law, for if the duty of the law is to enunciate and render compulsory 
an ideal course of conduct, then to suggest that any conduct but the 
most ideal should be legalised is to condemn oneself as a person 
having a low personal ideal of conduct. If, however, the law’s whole 
duty is to secure the welfare of the community, one may hold very 
earnestly the belief that a certain course of conduct is ideal, and still. 
question whether the welfare of the community would be best served 
by making it compulsory. 

It is possible for the man whose moral sense would severely con- 
demn any one who entered into a marriage without a view to its 
permanence still to question whether the law has any right or need 
to make a vow to that effect the sine gud non of a legally recognised 
marriage, For the question is not what sort of marriage is 
ideal, any more than what sort of marriage fulfils the require- 
ments of religion. The question is only how far it is necessary or 
right for the law in the discharge of its duties to insist that no 
marriage bnt a religiously or an ethically ideal one shall be legally 
recognised. 

There are, again, a good many people who look upon the law as an 
invaluable adjunct to their private code of morality, deciding for 
them between the individuals who may be publicly countenanced 
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and those who may not. It is an unwritten law in the House of 
Commons, I believe, that the decision of a law court alone shall be 
taken as just ground for ostracising a member on account of his 
moral delinquency in any particular, even when that delinquency is 
well known to exist. Thus the adultery of a certain prominent 
Irish member now deceased was spoken of as common gossip in the 
streets, and ignored, for years before a decisive divorce action made 
his fellow members feel justified in taking notice of the immorality. 
In the same way society to a grest extent justifies the aphorism 
that there is no crime in its eyes but that of being found out by 
giving countenance to individuals who have noclaim to the approval 
of moral men and women except that they have so far escaped a 
criminal prosecution or an appearance in the Divorce Court. 

Under this rule it is demanded that the law shall give its sanction 
only to unions which, if not ideal, are at least respectable, for by the 
unwritten rule society must approve whatever the law allows. In 
practice and under our existing regulation the view leads undoubtedly 
to a great deal of injustice and unfairness, A suitable couple living 
together faithfully for true love of each other, but forbidden the 
sanction of the law to their union through some early mistake or the 
existence perhaps of a maniac extending a long life in death in an 
asylum, are ostracised. An old man who forsakes his mistress and 
illegitimate family to buy a young girl legally with his money or 
his title, and the girl who sells herself, are approved. 

But the greatest evil of this illegitimate use of the law to super- 
sede a private code of ethics is that it tends to make the private code 
of ethics non-existent for want of use. It is disastrous to the moral 
sense of an individual or a community to subordinate its decisions to- 
the less subtle and effective ones of the law courts. 

Admitting that it is outside the province of the law to make 
either a religious duty or an ideal or even respectable course of con- 
duct compulsory for no other reason than that it is a religious duty 
or an ideal course of conduct, it will not be denied that the law 
should exercise some control over the union of the sexes, for the law 
is the guardian of the unborn, and if its duty is to protect the 
individual from injustice it must seek to obtain before a child’s con- 
ception some guarantee that it will be provided for from those 
responsible for its existence. It is in this position as the guardian 
of the unborn that the law may in the foremost place claim to dic- 
tate regulations with regard to marriage. In the second place it is 
its duty to render valid a fair contract. Neither trade nor society 
could exist unless it did so, It is fair that a man and woman before 
agreeing to live together should each demand from the other some 
contract with regard to the duration of the agreement and its results, 
and it is the duty of the law to make this contract possible and 
render it valid. 
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Under our present regulations the law would appear to perform 
both these functions, as the guardian of the unborn and the overseer 
of the marriage contract, very unsatisfactorily. 

It leaves it to the condemnation of society to prevent a woman 
bringing a child into the world with no undertaking from the father 
that he will contribute to its support, and only enables her by means 
of a difficult and unpleasant law case to obtain from him, not an 
adequate sum for the upbringing of his child, but the maximum 
amount that can reasonably be expected from him as the penalty of 
a peccadillo. Then with regard to the marriage contract it compels 
each party to promise more than they can know themselves compe- 
tent to fulfil and very inadequately insists upon its falfilment. For 
a deserted wife to obtain from her husband even material support, 
leaving his love and companionship out of the question, there seems 
to be no practical plan except for her to enter the workhouse. Ifa 
wife finds her husband unfaithful, she discovers that the law has no 
means of making him fulfil his contract of fidelity. 

Looked at in this light the law becomes ostensibly absurd in its 
character as the overseer of a civil contract, and the absurdity can 
only be removed when it ceases to demand from the parties to the 
marriage contract promises of which it cannot ensure fulfilment. 
Other promises would no doubt be demanded from each other pri- 
vately by the parties to the contract, but in receiving them they 
would know clearly that their weight depended entirely upon the 
character and worth of the person making them. They would not 
be deluded by the law’s pretence of giving to the promise more 
weight than a private or verbal one. The only effect of this pretence 
must be to give to the contracting parties a false feeling of security, 
to blind them to the great degree with which their happiness and 
welfare will depend upon the personal character of the other party to 
the marriage contract. 

The law cannot ensure a permanence of affection, it cannot really 
ensure @ permanence of companionship when affection is dead. It 
has no right, therefore, to give to the marrying man or woman 4 
feeling of false security by obtaining a promise of this permanence 
from the other party to the contract. 

All that it can do is to obtain sufficient guarantee from the parties 
tha, they enter into the arrangement seriously with a view to its 
permanence, and to make adequate provision that in case the union 
is put an end to by either the interests of the other party and the 
children shall ke protected. 

Possibly both ends might be achieved by a single enactment, for 
nobody would enter into a marriage without a view to its permanence 
if at the time of doing so he rendered himself liable to a serious 
penalty for annulling it in the form of compensation to his partner 
and provision for his children. 
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If this compensation and provision were calculated from the 
amount of the income of the defaulter at the time the payments are 
due, it would come easily within the power of the law to ensure their 
payment. It would offer to the contracting parties no guarantee of 
a stable marriage that it was not able to fulfil. At the same time it 
would offer the only guarantee which can practically be given. 

Let us suppose, then, that the legal marriage contract consists 
simply of an agreement between man and woman to live together 
until such time as either chooses to terminate the agreement, and 
to be jointly responsible for the maintenance of the children born 
during the arrangement and within nine months of the termination, 
both parties agreeing to compensate the other for any loss incurred 
by his or her failure to make the arrangement permanent. 

In the present state of society, where the wife has usually no 
independent means her share of responsibility would amount to the 
care of the children. The husband’s would be a given percentage 
of his income to bring them up with the same advantages which 
they would enjoy if the arrangemert had not been terminated. 
Where the wife was without means the hasband would suffer no 
pecuniary loss by her failure to make the arrangement permanent. 
The loss would almost always be on the side of the woman, and 
could be calculated as a percentage of the husband’s income 
(possibly increasing for every year that they remained married, and 
her chances of finding another partner decreased) and be agreed 
upon before the marriage contract was signed. 

Let us suppose that this is the legal marriage contract, and 
examine how it would be likely to work in practice. For, however 
sound theoretically any law may be, it is by its probable practical 
results that it will ever be tried and criticised. 

In examining the probable result of the hypothetical law we 
must not compare the resultant state of society with an ideal state, 
but with the state at present existing under the legal regulations 
which the supposed rule’is imagined as superseding. We must 
compare the restraints which the supposed rule places upon promis- 
cuity, not with the restraints exercised by religion and public 
opinion, but with the restraints exercised by the law. The restraints 
of religion and public opinion will remain as before, for it is a 
fallacy to suppose that the law sets the fashion to either. It is 
illegal to marry a deceased wife’s sister, but we see such marriages 
entered into and approved everywhere by religious and moral 
people. 

Whatever the view of marriage may have been with which 
regulations were originally framed, the popular aspect which in 
every discussion is invariably taken is that it is an institution 
intended to protect women from the greater tendency which men 
have than women towards promiscuity. 
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It will be asked at once what is to prevent a man, under the 
proposed rale, marrying frequently and enjoying a virtual promis- 
cuity under cover of the law’s sanction. 

The supposed law offers the restraining influence of monetary 
loss. If the man had children by each union, his practice would 
be too expensive to continue. If there were no children, the injury 
would be to the wives only, and only the first wife would have 
reason to feel aggrieved. For it should be made compulsory under 
heavy penalty for each party toa marriage contract to present a true 
record of his or her previous contracts, stating their length of duration 
and by which party each was terminated. This record would make 
it impossible for the man of many contracts to marry a woman of 
any moral worth, and under the existing regulations an alliance and 
even a marriage with a woman of no moral worth is quite possible 
for an already married man of the stamp we are imagining. The 
only restraint which the present regulations place upon him is the 
threat the law makes that it will not sanction a second marriage 
during the life of the first wife, but the threat is nullified by the 
readiness of the law to sanction a second marriage after a divorce. 
In this case as in that of the supposed regulation the only restrain- 
ing influence is public opinion, and public opinion remains the same. 
The supposed rule would have this advantage, that it would remove 
all necessity for the nauseating divorce trial. 

Again, it may be urged that under the supposed regulation it 
might become a practice for elderly husbands to leave their elderly 
wives and marry young ones. In recognition of the fact that a man 
of any age can secure a young wife, while a woman once past her 
first youth has little chance of matrimony, this is the great fear 
expressed by all women when any relaxation of the marriage laws is 
mooted. 

It may be answered that the wife is compensated against pecu- 
niary loss ; that the companionship of a man willing to desert her, but 
restrained only by the law, cannot be of much value; that the man 
has a pecuniary restraint commensurate with the number of his 
children ; and that, thanks to the need of producing his record, he 
can look only for a woman of no moral worth as his second wife—a 
woman whom he could live with under existing circumstances for 
all that the law can do to prevent him. In addition to this, it must 
be suggested that a woman must herself be a great deal to blame 
if with all the advantages that married life gives she cannot retain 
her husband’s affection after her first youth has gone. 

It is, indeed, more than probable that the hypothetical regulation 
would introduce a much better atmosphere into the relation between 
husband and wife. The proverbial difference between the lover and 
the husband, the sweetheart and the wife, can no doubt be accounted 
for largely by the fact that husband and wife feel that their partner 
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is bound to them for life by the law whether they make the partner- 
ship pleasant or irksome. Under the supposed regulation the whole 
of married life would be a courtship, each partner wooing the other 
to remain, and the unavoidable jealousy and fears would not dispel 
its charm any more than they destroy that of the days before 
marriage. 

Bat the cruz of every marriage question lies in the discussion of 
the children, and it will be urged that the law should not render it 
possible for children to be bereft at an early age of the companion- 
ship and guidance of their father: But it must be remembered 
that the companionship and guidance of which they are bereft is 
that of a father who has no affection for their mother, and as a 
result most probably none for her children—who at the best has so 
little that it does not induce him to remain with their mother for 
their sakes. If the law compelled him to do so, their gain would 
be questionable. Nor does the law make any attempt in the case 
of a happily married couple to make the personal supervision of the 
father compulsory. In the middle and lower classes his employ- 
ment prevents him exercising such supervision, and in the upper 
classes it is usual to send the children to boarding-school, where 
the influence of the father is felt even less than among the middle 
classes. His chief function under existing circumstances is to 
provide money for their maintenance, and this would be ensured for 
them under the supposed regulation. 

But the law as guardian of the unborn has as great a duty to 
perform in regard to the illegitimate as the legitimate, and it may 
reasonably be supposed that any relaxation of the stringency of the 
marriage laws would result in giving legitimate birth to many children 
who otherwise would be born illegitimately. 

At present the loving woman who is urged to dispense with 
marriage has two restraints, the veto of religion and the fear of 
public opinion. The law offers none, although she commits a crime 
by bringing a child into the world without any guarantee that its 
father will support it. With a woman’s love of sacrifice, she is too 
liable to fall when her refusal has the appearance of a selfish prudence 
about her soul and her reputation. If however, marriage were made 
little more than the promise of the father to maintain the children 
of their union she would be more likely to see her acquiescence in 
the light of an injury to her unborn child, whom she has no 
tendency to sacrifice with herself. It is questionable whether the 
law ought not to render it penal for her to do so, if the hypothetical 
regulation were in force; for there could be no real bar to marriage, 
except the disinclination of her lover to risk a percentage of his 
salary on trying the experiment of matrimony. Under the existing 
regulations he may be unable to marry her because he is married 
already, but under the other a refusal to leave his wife for her 
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would mean that he preferred his wife, and the woman he 
attempted to seduce would act with that knowledge. 

In the supposed regulation, then, we have a rule which can be 
logically taken as one which comes within the province of the law, 
considering the law to have no place in enforcing religious duties 
or ideal conduct, or in setting a standard of morality for public 
opinion to regulate itself by, but simply to exist for the prevention 
of injustice. It is a rule which promises in practice to save unhappy 
husbands and wives from an intolerable servitude, to render 
unnecessary the inconsistent and unwholesome Divorce Court, and to 
diminish illegitimacy. One wonders why it should not be made 


law ? 
HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 

















MOLIERE THE POET. 


MOoLIERE was a many-sided genius and the extent of his scope is 
therefore likely to reach us gradually rather than at once. Probably 
the first point to strike the student is his greatness as a satirist ; 
then it occurs to us that he is greater than a mere satirist, being, 
perhaps, the greatest of all realists; it is only after we have got 
deeper into the spirit of his work that we feel that, for all his realism 
and despite the fact that he never seemed to be thrilled by a desire 
for sheer beauty for its own sake, he was still one of the greatest 
of poets, 

The satire of Moliére, the side that first strikes us in his work, is 
vivid, direct, triumphant in its wit. It displays itself in a wealth of 
never-forced epigram, founded on a deep knowledge of human nature, 
and brought home to us by the skilful introduction and management 
of situations calculated to display to the utmost the ludicrous side of 
the characters involved. The method is as simple as the results are 
brilliant; the scenes which most bubble over with mirth are the 
most life-like in delineation, the most natural in phrase. The satire, 
always keen, is never bitter. The limpidity of his laughter-making 
is unsullied by any suggestion of personal rankle or private bias. 
The laughable is laughed at, and leughed at right merrily, by one 
of the best companions in literature. No other transcendent satirist 
ever showed so just a balance, so absolute a sense of proportion. 
So we drink the rippling utterance of this gayest of good company, 
and it is only after-reflection that assures us how much more he is 
besides a laughter-maker—how much more he is besides the best- 
hearted and friendliest of those who make mirth of poor humanity. 
It is by this train of reflection that we begin to appreciate Moliére 
the realist—we begin to see how in his work the truth behind the 
wit is greater than the wit itself. We begin to see how much the 
meaning of the satiric passages owes to a character-drawing that so 
often bears the very stamp of absolute truth; how much these 
satirised characters owe their point to the other characters portrayed 
in the same play with the best effects of contrast. 

These other characters consist of various and more or less ordinary 
persons, with a judicious sprinkling of men and women of sound 
judgment—the mixture is singularly suggestive of life itself, and all 
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the characters, right down to the simplest, are studied with loving 
care and completeness, There is never any feeling aroused that the 
piece is written solely for its wit, but rather that the wit is the 
inevitable outcome of the piece. We begin to feel that the absence 
of harshness in his raillery is due to this keenness of vision which 
allowed him to see life so truly, and therefore dowered him with an 
ample tolerance; his tolerance seems to be but another aspect of his 
justice, and when his tolerance becomes tenderness, that seems to be 
but justice also, so convincing is its quality. 

With an appreciation of his realism we draw near to an under- 
standing of a still deeper matter—the trend of his judgments and 
sympathies, the study of which leads us on to seek for his philo- 
sophy of life. Such inquiry needs considerable care. We have to 
remember that we are not dealing with an essayist, but with a 
dramatist ; that is to say, we are not dealing with one who sets 
doctrines (presumably his own) deliberately before us, but with one 
who draws characters and lets them speak presumably not his views 
but their own ; the spoken word cannot therefore be taken as the 
utterance of Moliére—we must seek his teaching, not exactly in any 
one of the varied voices he causes to speak, but in the sympathies 
which he subtly arouses in us by the action of his piece, by the light 
of which sympathies we seek to trace his ideal and thus come face 
to face with Molitre the poet. 

Because it is after all a poet’s philosophy that evolves itself out of 
the quips and fancies of this very genius of comedy. ‘The heart of 
him goes out ever to what is generous and young (young in the 
poet’s sense of the word), and the keen edge of his wit is reserved 
for the ungenerous, for the egoists, for those whose hearts are old 
in the only sense in which a poet could consider a heart to be old. 
The famous Icole des Femmes is a fine example of this. In this 
play two men seek the hand of a girl—one is her guardian, who 
comes to her with the voice of authority, the other is a lover, who 
comes to her with the voice of tenderness, and of course the lover 
wins. This simple outline of the plot suggests nothing so very 
revolutionary, had the piece been conducted merely in a stereotyped 
sentimental manner; but it was something quite different from this. 
As Moliére wrote it it was convincing, crushing in its logic; the 
simple accents of the girl’s passion ring with reality and beauty, the 
arbitrariness of authority is covered with ridicule, but, above all, the 
march of the play and the rise and fall of every sentence in which 
the variant characters put forward their ideas, all show with trium- 
phant conclusiveness the folly and failure of any bond save the 
beautiful one of mutual trust and love. 

The storm of antagonism with which this piece was greeted reads 
to us to-day as though it were scarcely possible, Yet the reason of 
it becomes obvious when we consider the nature of the case. 
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In France at that day, as, indeed, to a great extent to-day, the 
young girl’s hand in marriage, meaning in reality the young girl’s 
fature life, was at the disposal of her parent or guardian. Such a 
convention Moliére protested against with all the force of his logic, 
with all the sting of his truly terrible power of ridicule. Man, there 
is no disguising the fact, has shown throughout the history of his 
colossal egoism a thirst for power, a blind, selfish, miserable lust for 
control over the lives of others; those who have most shown this 
instinct for power have generally been those who have been least 
fitted to possess it, and in no direction has this thirst for petty 
tyranny shown itself more disgracefully than in men’s attitude 
towards women. When Molitre, with his magnificent sanity and 
pulverising wit, set himself on to the complete exposure of the 
wretchedness of this form of egoistic tyranny ; when he declared, as 
he did so strongly in this play and others, that the husband must 
win by tenderness alone, and by tenderness alone must keep what 
he has won, and that extraneous control, even on the part of the 
parents, is apt to be mere harmful domineering, usually based on 
some low and selfish motive; when he thus fought for a woman’s 
liberty to love, which is so often her veritable liberty to live, he 
dealt to paltry male egoism, whether on the part of husband, father, 
or guardian, a blow so staggering that the male egoists could but 
respond with the weapons with which they felt surest—the vilest 
inventions, the lowest calumnies were circulated against Moliére with 
an impudence truly astounding, but from that time onward all 
humanity was Moliére’s debtor. 

Evidently very dear to him was this strong battle for the inherent 
right of women to arrange freely by the light of their own souls the 
subtlest and most important relationship into which they can enter. 
Not only has he written several plays in which this is the chief 
motive; he has also introduced it as a minor motive in almost all of 
his other plays. The various egoists whom he makes the special 
targets of his satire all show a most painfully haman readiness to 
sacrifice their daughters to their own particular egoism. The accu- 
sation against humanity is a terrible one. I cannot resist a shudder 
at the awful abyss that discloses itself beneath the sarcastic wit of 
this unsparing moralist. 

I have dwelt long upon this aspect of Moliére’s work—first, 
because I feel it to hava been so dear a cause to his heart, and, 
secondly, because I fancy that this side of his achievement is both 
well worth knowing and far too little known. We think of Moliére 
(justly too) as the man who dared, in his Tartufe, to strip bare the 
hideous hypocrisies of that monster of corruption the Catholic Church 
of his time; we think of him when, despite the cry of the bigots 
who even threatened to burn him, he kept on the performances 
against all opposition. As a side-light on this magnificent achieve- 
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ment we may know and remember that when the Parliament of 
Paris, succumbing to the fever for intolerance, positively brought in 
a Bill condemning to death any one differing from the philosophy of 
Aristotle, Moliére killed this iniquitous measure with his superb 
farce the Mariage Forc¢é, and the abomination was not proceeded 
with. 

We also remember Moliére as he who, in the Femmes Savantes, 
drew so well the difference between knowledge and pedantry, and 
showed us in Henriette a woman educated in the best sense of the 
word, and womanly in the full meaning of that beautiful adjective ; 
most of all, perhaps, in Le Misanthrope do we honour this dramatist 
who drew so large and manly a figure of rough, strong honesty, 
pathetic in the futility of both his love and his ideals, and presented 
with so strange and consummate an art that we cannot help smiling 
at the same time as we unequivocally admire. 

Bat do we always see clearly that side of Moliére which is, per- 
haps more than any, the poet side—the man who pleads with so 
exquisite a logic and so tender a grace for a woman’s freedom to 
love, and the duty of the men who claim her to love her first of all 
—this Moliére of the ever-vibrant youth, who has such a gift of 
drawing lovers, manly young men and womanly young women, and 
who, all the time he pokes fun at them, has evidently so soft a heart 
for them? He who, with never a lapse into mere sentimentality, 
has ever so beautiful and just a sentiment towards the fragrance of 
the true romance of life—Moliére the poet, have we sufficiently 
recognised him ? 

There sti!l remains an aspect I wish to touch on, a sum-up of all 
the other aspects, a picture of one whose life was simple and true, 
manly and generous; one who was thoughtful of his fellows, whose 
last recorded action, when in the throes of the illness destined in a 
few hours to kill him, was full of noble forethought and courage; 
one chary of words and given to fulfilling more than his speech ; 


~one who in his art was never lavish of ornamental writing; but one 


who both in his life and in his art stood up for the great and simple 
things, true loves, sweet unselfishnesses, and manly and womanly 
realities, against the paltry pompous things and the selfishnesses and 
unrealities of life; one who could fight with more than’a soldier's 
mere blood-courage, fight dauntlessly against the terrible abuses of 
men, and go on fighting in spite of all threats and discouragement 
and the howling calumnies of the bestial crowd—I speak of Moliére 
the Man. 
WILLIAM PLATT. 


























ART AND OTHER MATTERS. 


THE literary artists of the present day are occupied, I observe, very 
largely in talking about themselves. In defining also and discussing 
modern art in general and the quality of its productions, much art 
is nowadays employed. Whether all this extrinsic activity is pro- 
portionate after all to the intrinsic merit of the compositions thus 
effusively debated is, perhaps, still open to question. That the 
novels, poems or dramas of the present day are in reality superior 
to those of all other ages is an opinion that might well be enter- 
tained by the casual observer, in view of the portentous amount of 
fuss and ostentation with which these productions are ushered into 
the world. But we need not probably accept it as an axiom sup- 
ported as yet by exhaustive or irresistible evidence. For we must 
always remember that the present age is above all things an age of 
advertisement ; and between the quantity of advertisement bestowed 
on any given object and the quality of the object itself no fixed 
or fitting proportion is ever found to subsist. And thus, when 
Mr. A. the novelist follows up the publication of a new romance by 
a long controversy between himself and his critics as to the merits of 
the performance, we need not at once conclude that the novel in 
question is more epoch-making or remarkable than many others less 
skilfully puffed into publicity. Or, when Mr. B., the little poetaster, 
floods the magazines with the story of his life and a description of 
his present respectable but irrelevant domesticities as a fitting prelude 
to the issue of a volume of verses, we ought not necessarily to infer 
his greatness from his garrulity, or permit the interviewer to usurp 
the place of the critic. We should, on the contrary, recognise in 
both these phenomena a concession to certain tendencies of the time, 
which even for a genius it is difficult, and for a mediocrity almost 
impossible, to withstand. A less candid but no less effective mani- 
festation of this advertising spirit is afforded by the conduct of some 
of the more esoteric, and, as it would seem at first, independent of 
our contemporary writers. These persons, I notice, pose themselves 
behind a curtain of indifference and reserve, from which they are 
always ostentatiously emerging in order to notify the fact, whilst 
their feverish and frantic passion for notoriety is but ill concealed 
beneath their affected contempt for applause. We should not omit 
in this connection to reflect also upon the stupendous influence 
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exercised by photography upon the affairs in general of the present 
epoch. We seem to be celebrating a veritable carnival of the 
camera, and modern civilisation, when engaged upon anything in 
particular, is always suspending the activities in order to be photo- 
graphed in the attitude of its task. That the artistic brotherhood, 
never very remarkable for personal modesty, should avail itself of 
these tendencies to further its chances of recognition is not, on the 
whole, surprising. 

But with regard to the future interests of art itself, the conduct 
of some of these artists suggest, perhaps, some rather serious con- 
siderations. or so constantly are these persons occupied in talking 
and writing about themselves and their work that one wonders some- 
times how they ever find time to produce the masterpieces which 
are, after all, the only valid excuse for all this incidental clamour. 
It is to be feared, also, that the quality of such work as they actually 
produce in the intervals of discussing it, is likely to suffer not a 
little from these accompaniments. It is always regretable when art 
becomes artistic—that is to say, morbidly self-conscious, for self- 
consciousness is usually a symptom, and very often a factor, of 
inferiority. It appears, at any rate, that this species of self-con- 
sciousness was not, as a rule, characteristic of the great masters of 
the past. Nor is it, perhaps, offensively noticeable in the really 
great masters, if any such there be, of the present day. 

The merely personal vainglory even of the most erratic and 
aggressive men of genius has frequently been tempered by a species 
of dignified artistic reserve. This has impelled them to guard with 
a jealous reverence the arcana of their beloved art from the publicity 
which they have courted for themselves, and to preserve the sacred 
shrine of the Muse from the profanation even of their own vanity. 
Nor have their chances of recognition and fame suffered much in the 
end by this pious reticence. The public has not, as a rule, proved 
itself less willing to accept or admire a really great work because 
unprovided with a photograph of the pen with which it was com- 
posed, or a historical eulogy by the author of the motives, method, 
and general merits of the composition. Now these and similar 
egotistical vagaries on the part of our contemporary exponents of 
art may not appear at first sight to be matters of very great 
moment. 

There is, however, another and more serious aspect of the ques- 
tion to which it seems desirable to draw attention. ‘The fact is, that 
underlying the protruding personalities and the organised adulations 
which accompany modern artistic effort, there lurk all the while 
certain audacious and arrogant pretensions, which, in the interests 
both of art itself and of human society in general, ought, without 
any further delay, to be exposed and examined. When an artist 
habitually blows his own trumpet, or even deliberately asserts his 
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claim to be the only legitimate critic of his own work, we may be 
content, perhaps, to regard his procedure with amused indifference. 
But when he attempts to found the general canons of criticism and 
taste upon the basis of the particular method, whatever it be, which 
he has chosen to follow in his own compositions, it is high time to 
put a stop to the impudent imposture. 

Further, when we discover that these pretentious theories are 
usually advanced in approbation of all that is most undesirable in 
art, and moat inimical besides to the intelligence and morals of the 
community, it becomes, I think, expedient to deal summarily and 
severely with the entire situation. One or two instances will pro- 
bably suffice to illustrate the species of artistic assumption to which 
I refer. 

A dramatist produces a tragedy, whose prevailing dulness is 
partially condoned merely on account of its occasional indecencies. 
The playgoers, grateful at first for the indecencies, become, however, 
in a short time incapable of enduring the dulness, and the play is a 
failure. Whereupon author and manager proceed to vent their natural 
disappointment by abusive harangues levelled at the audience, and 
by indignant and threatening letters addressed to the press. The 
foremost principles and privileges of art itself, they explain, are 
insulted and assailed by the unfavourable verdict recorded against 
this masterpiece. In daring to disapprove of the play the public, 
we are told, is not merely exhibiting its lack of critical discrimina- 
tion, but is parading also its perverse and puritanical prejudices, and 
is attempting to interfere with that unfettered freedom as to the 
choice of a subject and the method of its treatment which every artist 
is entitled to exercise. Finally, in order to overawe and intimidate 
those persons whom they may have failed as yet to convince they make 
the portentous announcement that Euripides, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
and other august but unconscious allies are lurking in the background 
in support of their contentions. The incidental coarseness of these 
giants of the past is pleaded by their successors in triumphant 
justification of the prevailing squalor of their own pigmy imagina- 
tions. The master whose fingers have swept, waking immortal 
melodies through the entire gamut of human emotion, is cited con- 
fidently as encouraging by his example the wearisome harping by 
indifferent performers upon a single string of vice. 

To take another example. Some futile versifier, unendowed either 
with rhyme or reason, appeals to our admiration with a collection of 
metrical discords as a cunning substitute for the genuine harmonies, 
which he does not, unfortunately, possess the requisite skill to 
produce. Such persons, and they are usually numerous, who fail to 
recognise in the production a creation of true genius are immediately 
charged with impugning the sacred principles of the ‘‘ New Poetry,” 
and are accused of bigotry, simplicity, conservatism, and all sorts of 
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horrible virtues, because they refuse to remodel at a moment's notice 
their entire habits of poetic appreciation and to applaud the specious 
novelty. 

These two instances will suffice to illustrate the position. They 
represent an attempt to cloak the vulgarity or perversity of indivi- 
duals under cover of some egregious and delusive axiom, and to 
translate the technical irregularities and obscene inclinations of 
certain second-rate artists into a universal and binding obligation 
of art. 

Far otherwise are the true facts. The methods of uncleanness 
and obscurity, avenues, no doubt, to an unholy and adventitious 
celebrity, are also the two broad and easy paths which lead to artistic 
destruction. They have been, however, the favourite resorts of 
mediocrity in all ages, and have too often attracted, especially in an 
era of decadence, the erring footsteps of genius. In securing a little 
temporary notoriety, even at the sacrifice of all genuine fame, they 
offer, indeed, to certain conceited individuals, with untidy hair and 
dishevelled intellects, a dazzling and often irresistible temptation. 
It is easy to atttract the attention of the curious to a lascivious 
production, when you cannot command the attention of the critical 
by its genuine beauty; and when the entire fount of inspiration is 
dried up it is always possible to refresh the aridity of the imagina- 
tion by turning on the main sewer. It is also a very simple though 
highly effective device, when you have absolutely nothing to say, to 
say it, oracularly, in a jargon which nobody understands, or, if you 
are conscious of having no style, to exaggerate the defect, until in 
the end it is mistaken for a merit. 

A more than usual degree of success appears nowadays to attend 
these charlatan practices. There are in the first place a number of 
fussy and fuddle-headed persons, to whom the “ note of obscurity,” 
as they call it, appeals with instant and irresistible fascination. An 
artistic nonentity has only to be unintelligible and they hail him at 
once as a neglected genius, imagining, I believe, that by applauding 
what most people condemn, they exhibit their mental superiority over 
the crowd, and establish their claim to be considered men and women 
of superior culture. 

Because Browning was not pre-eminently melodious, or his ideas 
clearly expressed, they imagine that a poet has only to propound 
linguistic conundrums and to jangle the strings of his lyre to be 
ranked at once as another and a greater Browning. 

Because the diction of Carlyle was not always remarkable for ease 
and lucidity, they conclude that an imitation of his errors implies an 
inheritance of his inspiration, and that a bad style is sufficient ia 
itself to constitute a great writer. 

The success which attends the cuit of uncleanness is not at first 
80 easy to understand. There are, no doubt, certain persons who 
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believe, or pretend to believe, that by perpetually contemplating 
the activities of vice through a sensational and highly coloured 
artistic medium, they are, in fact, improving and bracing their 
morals. They are animated also, largely, by a species of perverted 
candour—a curious but undoubted characteristic of this epoch, which 
regards reticence and reserve as culpable deceptions, and makes a 
false virtue of parading and publishing all those innate or potential 
blemishes which a microscopic examination is always able to discover 
in anything or any person under the sun, 

A large section, indeed, of modern civilisation seems to be engaged 
ethically and intellectually in taking off its clothes, on the ground 
that it would be mere affectation and false delicacy to retain them, 
seeing that, as we all know, it was born naked. A little reflection, 
however, will soon probably convince it that the operation is not 
really in the direction of dignity or decency, and a growing sense, 
either of shivering or shame, will induce it to resume contentedly 
the discarded garments. 

There are other persons, and these are perhaps the majority of 
those who peruse and applaud these morbid manifestations, who 
indulge no such philosophic illusions. They desire frankly to he 
amused, and have candidly no objection whatever to be corrupted. 
Many of them, indeed, rather pride themselves on exhibiting a certain 
laboured and superficial depravity, which is perhaps one of the feeblest 
and most farcical of the many intellectual fads which are nowadays in 
fashion. - We have all heard of that bypocrisy which is the homage 
paid by vice to virtue. 

There is, however, another and a rival species of hypocrisy, which 
is always an occasional affectation of the young, the idle, or the 
unthinking. It is that hypocrisy which is displayed in insincere 
and reluctant ridicule of all those objects and qualities which in 
secret we ardently and reverently admire. It is the homage paid 
by the virtuous man to his own innate viciousness, and the tribute 
which he pays to public opinion and to the devil for his otherwise 
blameless conduct. And this strange manifestation of human per- 
versity is rather more than usually prevalent just now. ‘The fact is 
we are a generation of humbags, and even in sinning we are no 
longer sincere. We are all acquainted, I am sure, with young men 
and women, chiefly of the middle classes, who have excellent reputa- 
tions, and display, on tae whole, exemplary conduct, but who think 
it necessary, in the interests of respectability, to pretend to be most 
desperately wicked. 

There is the unhappy youth of ultra-proper and even puritan 
predilections, who yet, with painful industry, raps out in company 
the unwilling oath, and commends with dismal jocularity the vices 
and brutalities which nothing would ever induce him to imitate 
There is the foolish, simple-minded maiden who ruddles and ruirg 
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her fine complexion in the vain hope of being mistaken for a fast 
and knowing woman of the world, and who renders herself ridiculous 
and a bore by pretending to a knowledge of certain choice and 
fashionable iniquities with which happily she has really not the 
remotest acquaintance. And so it is that whenever an artistic 
quack, prating of his professional privileges, elects to make an 
unseemly exhibition of his unsavoury imagination, he is always 
sure of an appreciative audience. And a great many worthy and 
intelligent individuals, though inwardly disapproving, are shy of 
expressing their candid condemnation of this or any other artistic 
vagary. They are always haunted by the terrible apprehension that 
their disapproval, if avowed, may be interpreted as a want of taste. 
Some of them, too, still regard with a certain superstitious awe 
almost anything that is said or done by artistic persons. They are 
accustomed to consider this class of being, however lewd or ridiculous, 
as invested with certain magical and mystical attributes, whose 
wildest and most erratic manifestations it would, perhaps, be imper- 
tinent and even sacrilegious to resent. That a man gifted with the 
divine afflatus should enjoy ipso facto the moral immunities of a 
satyr, or exercise the literary licence of a clown, they would pro- 
bably, on reflection, regard as by no means a necessary condition of 
art, or an essential part of the general symmetry of existence. But 
they do not, as a rule, think very much or very deeply on the sub- 
ject. It is high time, however, that the deluded deference paid by 
such persons to the artistic profession should be discouraged, and 
that a little common sense should be applied to the consideration of 
the various claims and pretensions thus tacitly tolerated. Let me 
now use my humble endeavours to this end. 

In dealing with the affectation of obscurity a few simple observa- 
tions will probably suffice. It is, after all, an affair of limited 
importance to the general public, since the considerations involved 
are almost exclusively artistic and are neither numerous nor compli- 
cated. That obscurity is not profundity, nor eccentricity genius, is 
an axiom from which no grown-up person is likely permanently to 
dissent. We are all, however, liable to forget it temporarily under 
the influence of some artistic mountebank, whose specious mannerisms 
may have disarmed our critical acumen, and whose absorbing antics 
may have interrupted for a moment our powers of reflection. But 
the axiom is, in fact, a mere truism, and is part of a universal law 
of nature, with which even the careless observations of childhood 
have long since made us familiar. 

The clearest waters, we know full well, are often those of the 
deepest and most majestic rivers, whilst a muddy surface is no 
uncommon accompaniment of a shallow brook. In applying this 
illustration to matters of art we may, however, go a step further. 
We may safely affirm, not only that simplicity and lucidity are 
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compatible with the noblest and highest achievements of the creative 
faculty, but that these qualities are, in a sense, indispensable to the 
attainment of a high standard of excellence. It is true that some 
men, whilst persistently abstruse and eccentric in their methods, are 
able to achieve what seems to be a considerable success. But the 
success is in spite of, and not by reason of, their departure from the 
pure canons of composition, and it appears in many cases to consist, 
after all, of a somewhat spurious victory extorted by intellectual 
dexterity, rather than a genuine triumph achieved by art. 

Thus an indifferent poet may prove himself by even the worst of 
his verses to be a very clever man, and a bad painter may attest his 
imagination, his brilliancy, and his wit in the very pictures, so called, 
which exhibit his incompetence as an artist. But the position of 
such persons in the hierarchy of art should not and cannot be 
determined by their pre-eminence in the ranks of intellect. 

The oracle of the Academe is sometimes deservedly the butt of 
Parnassus, and the honours bestowed by Minerva confer no prece- 
dence among the Muses. 

The true object of every artist is to embody his ideas in the form 
peculiar to his own particular art. If he sets up for a painter, his 
duty is to produce on his canvas, by means of brush and pigments, 
@ genuine representation or picture of something. If he claims to 
be a poet, he should produce what is generally understood by the 
term poetry and not merely perverted prose. And no amount of 
native genius or originality will compensate for his inability to do 
so. It is not the mere possession of beautiful or striking ideas, it 
is the gift of expressing them, which distinguishes the artist from 
his fellow men, hundreds and thousands of whom are perhaps every 
whit as imaginative, as esthetic, and as mentally gifted in general 
as himself. And the gift of expression should be of such quality as 
to win and deserve the appreciation, not merely of a select céterie of 
fanatical admirers, but of those persons in general who are endowed 
with ordinary artistic tastes and perceptions. That certain artists 
can only be understocd and admired by themselves and their inti- 
mate -disciples is no doubt very true, but the admission of this 
fact is not in reality any compliment to their art. Art is not an 
abstruse conundrum or a problem in mathematics requiring the ex- 
ercise of exceptional ingenuity for its adequate comprehension. The 
appreciation of a genuine masterpiece is never confined to experts. 

The superiority of great artists, like that of other great men, is 
instinctively acknowledged, as a rule, even by those persons who are 
unable to explain in what the superiority consists. True art is, in 
this sense, something like true religion. It often appeals to the 
imaginations of the unlearned even before it convinces the intelligence 
of the wise. 

It is essential, of course, in order to appreciate art, just as it is 
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necessary in order to accept and apprehend the truths of religion, 
that a man should first possess a certain peculiar and mysterious 
receptive faculty. This faculty bears in neither case any fixed pro- 
portion to the general calibre of any individual intelligence, and is 
absent very often altogether not only from the lowest but also from 
the most highly developed intellects. It is, however, upon the 
whole fairly wide in its distribution. 

We may therefore safely conclude that if either a religion or a 
work of art fails in the long run to secure recognition from the 
average individual possessing the religious or artistic instinct, it is 
not on the whole a genuine production. 


On the subject of artistic obscurity it is not necessary to say very 
much more. 

The ephemeral affectations of its contemporary exponents will 
doubtless continue, in spite of the considerations adduced above, to 
be regarded by certain persons as immortal works of genius. The 
gaping and egregious herd of men, women, and prigs who reverence 
as oracles the passing fads of the professional critic, and derive their 
opinions on matters of taste from the shrieking paragraphs of the 
New Journalism, will still pride themselves on their discrimination 
in hailing with forced approbation whatever is ugly or unintelligible 
in the artistic novelties of the day. They will continue from time 
to time to be told and to believe that in the pictorial buffooneries of 
some Cockney impressionist, or in the inarticulate ravings of some 
inadequate alien, are contained the entire hope and promise of 
modern art. This, however, need not concern us overmuch. But 
the other matter, which concerns art in its relation to morality, is 
of more serious importance. It is true the considerations involved 
are neither numerous nor in reality very complicated, but owing to 
the acrimony and prejudice usually exhibited by both sides in 
this controversy, they have seldom been adequately or dispassionately 
discussed. 

There are, it appears to me, three main inquiries to which a 
decisive answer should be sought. In the first place, how far can 
we justify the claim advanced by certain artists to be independent 
of moral considerations altogether in the exercise of their art, a 
professional privilege denied by mankind and by themselves to any 
other class in the community? In the second place, to what extent 
is the moral well-being of the public actually affected by the greater 
or less licence exercised by artists in their choice of subjects for 
treatment? And lastly, how far in the interests of art itself and 
apart from any mere ethical considerations ought such licence rightly 
to extend? Before attempting to answer the first question let us 
endeayour to ascertain the exact nature and basis of the claim with 
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which it is concerned. Both the contentions used in supporting 
this claim and the phraseology employed in asserting it by the 
artistic exquisites of the present epoch would, I imagine, be some- 
what as follows: 

“ With art,” they would say, “and its various manifestations the 
bundle of ethical fads which you term morality has nothing whatever 
to do. Morality concerns exclusively the world of action. The 
world of art is another sphere altogether, with its own code of obliga- 
tions, or rather with no obligations whatever except the paramount 
obligation incumbent on every true artist to follow and fulfil his own 
gsthetic desires. To action, then, and to every form of action apply, 
if you will, your creeds, your catechisms, your laws, your policemen, 
and your somewhat vulgar and philistine philanthropy. But leave 
art alone. And presume not to limit by one hair’s breadth the 
scope of her capricious activity. All things are hers, in heaven, and 
earth and hell, to depict or to ignore as she in her majesty thinks fit. 
In the sphere of action have your own way. nd art, on her part, 
will give you a free hand.” 

I think this represents pretty accurately the “ high art” attitude 
on this question. 

As an assertion of authority and a declaration of independence 
it sounds doubtless somewhat imposing, but as an argument it is not 
in reality unanswerable, The fact is that so far as it is possible to 
discriminate between art and action everybody is agreed upon the 
necessity of doing so. 

The artist is at perfect liberty, as far as the community is con- 
cerned, to conjure up in his brain any number of picturesque though 
unclean ideas. It is not proposed and it is not even possible to 
interfere with him in this respect. He may even, without a murmur 
from the most rigid and censorious of puritans, embody these ideas 
on his canvas or inscribe them with his pen. But when by the 
exhibition of a picture, or the publication of a book, he circulates 
his imagination broadcast and lets loose the creatures of his fancy 
amongst the living influences which mould the character and tastes 
of the public, he becomes ipso facto a man of action and is liable as 
such to the responsibility which attaches to every one else. When, 
therefore, public opinion chooses to protest against what it deems 
the unnecessary and wanton filthiness of an artistic production, it is 
perfectly justified in doing so, and the offending artist has no more 
right to shield himself behind his profession than has, for instance, 
an orator convicted of embellishing his speech with lies. The 
latter might just as reasonably plead as an excuse for his mendacity 
that his oration ought to be judged solely on its artistic merits, and 
is entitled, therefore, to a complete immunity from any mere moral 
objections.! He would doubtless go on to explain that there is nothing 
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so uninteresting artistically as a plainly stated fact, and no person so 
exasperating as a trnthfal bore. 

Many of our modern orators do, in fact, seem to act somewhat 
upon this assumption. But public opinion, although for political 
and other reasons it may often condone the practice, has never yet 
admitted the theory. 

The fact is that in a civilised community no class of persons can 
be permitted to evade their moral responsibilities merely because 
they exercise an avocation which they choose to term an “art,” 
For if this principle were once admitted there would be no logical 
limit to its application, and De Quincey’s fine art murderer would 
claim, and reasonably, the same freedom from interference in the 
exercise of his ‘‘ art” as the author of a demoralising novel. 

It is not, however, possible, nor is it even desirable, that the 
activities of authors or painters should be subjected to the same sort 
of restraint and repression with which we endeavour to control the 
emotional vagaries of a homicide, or to check the professional aspira- 
tions of a burglar. And it is generally agreed that a very con- 
siderable latitude ought and must be permitted to artistic persons in 
their imaginative treatment of human character and incident. But 
that this latitude is not quite unlimited, artists themselves, in spite 
of all the tall talk in which they sometimes indulge upon the sub- 
ject, are compelled in practice, if not in theory, to acknowledge. 

There are, for instance, certain phases of human depravity which 
the boldest of them would decline to depict, and certain incidental 
horrors of existence over which realism itself is inclined to draw 
a veil. 

It is, therefore, from the artist’s stand-point merely a question of 
degree how far other and lesser abominations are to be permitted to 
form the subject of representation. 

That a line must somewhere be drawn is practically admitted, 
though the task of framing any general rule for fixing such a limit 
is a matter almost of impossibility. For it is on the method of 
treatment no less than on the subject itself that the eligibility for 
artistic presentation of any given phase or picture of human activity 
depends. 

Some artists seem able to invest with an air of sublimity themes 
which in themselves are mean and degraded. Others seem to 
- pollute and corrupt by their very touch some of the holiest and 
loftiest conceptions of the imagination. 

It is, therefore, the general tendency of his productions and their 
probable effect on the minds of the public, that an artist, if he 
aspires also to the title of a civilised being, is bound morally to 
consider. 

We may now conveniently approach the consideration of the 
second question which I set myself to answer—viz., how far is the 
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public really capable of being demoralised by the agency of 
licentious art ? 

It is still customary, I believe, among certain enthusiasts to meet 
this inquiry with a direct negative, and to declare boldly that the 
phenomena of art, properly regarded, have practically no influence 
upon the ethics of real life. The persons, incidents, and scenes 
represented in art belong, according to this theory, to an entirely 
different world, and move upon an entirely different plane to their 
counterparts in real life. And no sensible person would permit the 
vagaries, ethical or otherwise, exhibited in the world of imagination 
and fancy, to influence his actions in the realm of fact and experience. 

An argument something of this nature was once advanced by 
Charles Lamb in defence of the comic dramatists of the Restoration, 
but scarcely requires, after Macaulay’s well-known exposition of its 
absurdities, to be discussed again at any great length. It may be 
well, however, at this point, to remind ourselves of a certain fact in 
connection with the fundamental character of art which bears some- 
what upon this question. 

We must remember, then, that every artistic effort, however 
imaginative or fantastic, must, if it is to convey to us an intelligible 
impression, be a representation of objects with which in some form 
or another we are already familiar. It is therefore impossible in 
contemplating any work of art to dissociate the art altogether 
from the object represented, and to worship the former as a sublime 
abstraction, whilst totally disregarding and ignoring the impressions 
which in real life would be suggested by the latter. Art is, in fact, 
no abstraction at all, but a well-intentioned though somewhat 
imperfect method of mimicking existing phenomena. This is effected 
either by faithful reproduction of the impression conveyed to the 
senses, aS in painting a landscape, or by grouping the well-known 
details of life and nature into arbitrary combinations as in a drama, 
taking care, however, as a rule, that the combinations themselves are 
not too far removed from the probabilities of every-day existence. 
And not even in the highest flights of imagination can this connection 
with the world of knowledge and experience be wholly abandoned. 
Take an extreme and typical instance. The figure and actions of an 
angel, as displayed in a painting or described in a poem, would 
seem at first sight to be as unlike reality as any conceivable artistic 
idea. But the figure of an angel is in fact a very simple 
combination of perfectly familiar physical attributes, and the angelic 
character can only be grasped by mankind as an agglomeration of 
certain qualities and powers, of whose existence somewhere or another 
we are already perfectly aware. And it is an infallible test of all 
good art that, however seemingly unusual or extravagant the creations 
of the artist may be, the critic should be impressed for the time 
being with their intrinsic fitness and probability. And the maxim 
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herein conveyed is, like most artistic maxims, of wide and even 
universal application. Mankind has never been able to perceive the 
ideal unless clothed and presented in the garb of reality, or to 
acknowledge the voice of the unknown unless it consented to speak 
in the accents of the known and in terms familiar to human 
experience. 

Art then, so far from dwelling in a world of its own creation, and 
governed exclusively by its own laws, is, in fact, a consistent and 
desperate effort to make believe realities, and to arouse in mankind, 
by the agency of the cheat, the self-same emotions which are aroused 
by the objects and incidents of daily life. To maintain, therefore, 
that the vast sea of human sentiment can be by this means success- 
fully stirred and set in motion, whilst one portion alone—the moral 
sense—is to remain all the while dormant and undisturbed, is surely 
a ridiculous contention. A great portion, moreover, of artistic effort 
is usually exerted in connection with those very passions and 
vicissitudes upon which the action or absence of the moral sense 
exercises in real life the most striking and vital effect. Apart, 
however, from this incidental connection between art and the moral 
sense, they bear to each other another intimate and fundamental 
relation. It is frequently contended by artists that one of the chief 
objects, if not the supreme object, of art is to present phenomena 
in such a manner as to gratify in the presentment that yearning 
for abstract beauty and ideal proportion which is so strong an 
instinct, not only of the artist himself, but of buman nature as a 
whole. If we regard art from this point of view, we must pronounce 
the moral sense to be not merely analagous to, but absolutely 
identical with, the artistic instinct. Immorality may truly be defined 
as a corrupt taste in ethics, and religion itself as a refined appreciation 
of the beautiful. In one department of art, and in one only, can 
the arguments advanced by Lamb be admitted to be partially valid. 
In the realm of the grotesque—i.c., in the grouping together of 
phenomena in a distorted and wildly improbable manner, it may 
indeed be contended that a considerable disregard of moral conven- 
tions is not likely to do very muchharm. It is possible, for instance, 
to be amused without being demoralised by the homicidal humours 
of Punch and Judy, and to be excited to admiration without 
necessarily being impelled to crime by the ethical anarchies of the 
' harlequinade. And this is because the element of probability, an 
indispensable ingredient of all serious or elevated art, is almost 
entirely disregarded. But it is only by degenerating into pure 
buffoonery, and by ceasing, in fact, to be artistic at all, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, that this position of moral irresponsibility 
can be obtained. And it is certainly not on such arguments as these 
that the modern vindicators of artistic licence would desire to rest 


their case. 
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We can scarcely imagine that the garbage-mongers of modern 
fiction would desire their cherished productions, suspected to be 
immortal works of art, to be regarded by the public on the critical 
level of Panch and Judy, or that the author of a pornatic drama 
would wish to be considered as a harmless purveyor of amusement 
and instruction on the condition only of being ranked as a clown. 
There is one further fact in connection with the theory I have just 
examined of which it is worth while to take note. Whilst many 
artists affect to deny that art is capable of demoralising humanity by 
its example, it is a significant fact that no artist has ever been 
known to deny the converse proposition—viz., that art, if exerted to 
that end, may be a powerful incentive to the higher virtues. It is 
universally admitted that the most exalted emotions are some- 
times excited and sustained by even the simplest and cradest 
artistic efforts. It is, therefore, uncandid and even childish to 
contend that no possible influence can be exercised in a contrary 
direction. The majority, however, of the serious apologists of 
artistic licence no longer attempt to advance so untenable a proposi- 
tion. They admit freely that art may influence morality both for 
good and evil. They contend, however, that in most cases the 
nastiness, so-called, of which complaint is made in modern composi- 
tions, has, on the whole, a moral and not an immoral effect upon the 
community. ‘They maintain that, as a rule, the advantage accruing 
to the public from the frank discussion and open exhibition of 
certain unsavoury phases of life and character more than counter- 
balance the accompanying evils. Let us consider if this be really 
the case. There are, it is clear, three main methods by which art 
is at liberty to deal with the acknowledged vices of human nature. 
She may present them in such a way as to render them attractive, 
she may designedly display them as repulsive, or she may endeavour 
to depict them merely as they are, and without consciously exhi- 
biting any ethical preferences whatever. That the latter method, 
even if excusable as art, is likely to be otherwise of any benefit to 
the community seems at first sight to be an extravagant supposition. 
We must remember, however, that a species of argument is actually 
sometimes advanced in favour of the moral advantages of an idealised 
immorality. There is the notion, that art by clothing with imagina- 
tion all that is gross and vicious in human nature, redeems it 
partially from its basest elements, and works as a factor of purity 
and regeneration by elevating and refining the existing standard of 
depravity. That where art in spiritualising sin renders in time the 
uninstructed profligate a connoisseur of iniquity and teaches him in 
future to love his vice’s choice, she does, to that extent, lift him out 
of the slough of mere animal dissipation, and lead him in the 
direction in which virtue herself would have him go. This theory, 
however, is not borne out by experience. It is true, no doubt, that 
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by clothing with poetry and romance the necessary animal instincts 
of man’s complex nature you may eliminate some of the grosser 
elements and sublime the whole. But if you treat the unnecessary 
excesses of these instincts in the same manner, pollution and not 
purification is the inevitable result. It is possible, in fact, for art to 
degrade in the very act of refining. For example, the hungry 
Hottentot devouring a scanty and hard earned meal by aid of his 
fingers is a grosser but more temperate eater than the enthusiastic 
but unhungry epicure, who, as a tribute to artistic’ cookery, overeats 
himself at a well-served banquet. And the cultured libertine who 
pampers his licentious imagination with all the refinements and adorn- 
ments of civilised and secret debauchery is at once less coarse and 
more profligate than the beasts of the field. To idealise vice in such 
& way as to increase its attractiveness to the higher intelligences of 
mankind tends indefinitely to enlarge its scope of operations and to 
increase its capacity for mischief. Art, in fact, when engaged in 
glorifying vice is the embodiment of that mysterious principle of 
spiritual evil which, whatever opinions may be held as to its exact 
theological or scientific significance, is undoubtedly one of the many 
inscrutable forces which influence the actions of mankind. This 
principle, exercising its influence upon a man proof against the 
allurements of mere material degradation, is able to lead him, by 
idealising the temptation, into those bright regions of spiritual cor- 
ruption whose light is deadlier and more deceptive to the soul than 
the darkness of the nethermost pit, and a share in whose ethereal 
infamies and a sojourn on whose unholy heights plunges him in the 
end deeper than the dust from which he gazed and climbed. In 
following, therefore, the actions of art engaged in the attempt to 
construct an ideal out of iniquity we are brought ultimately to—the 
devil, who is thus clearly demonstrated to be a scientific fact, 
although mankind, I observe, has been congratulating itself of late 
in a very knowing manner over his abolition. The action of art in 
reproving vice and holding it up to the execration of the audience 
by exhibiting a picture of its unhappy effects, appears at first sight 
to require no defence on the part of the moralist, and to deserve, 
indeed, his unqualified admiration. It would appear, however, upon 
reflection, that a considerable amount of discrimination and of 
restraint is, from the ethical standpoint, imposed upon the artist in 
the performance even of this laudable and salutary task. 

An undue exaggeration, or even a faithful description, in a play 
or a novel of certain ethical horrors may arouse in some persons & 
morbid fascination which the moral at the end or the didactic pur- 
pose prevalent throughout may be quite unable to counteract. 

Lord Chesterfield, I remember, relates a curious anecdote which 
illustrates this propensity. He describes how a young man, on 
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witnessing a play called Zhe Libertine Destroyed, was so struck with 
what he thought the fine character of the libertiue that Le swore he 
would be the libertine destroyed. Some friends asked him whe'her 
he had not better content himself with being only the libertine 
without being destroyed. To which he answered with great warmth, 
‘‘No, for that being destroyed was the perfection of the whole.” 
We must therefore conclude that, although art may and does assist 
morality by openly exhibiting the evil effects of vice, the operation 
must needs be conducted with considerable tact and judgment, and 
is never free from the same dangers which accompany the methods 
of avowed and irresponsible realism. ‘To these dangers let us now 
direct our attention. Realism in art means, of course, the process 
of representing all things exactly as they are. It is, however, a 
curious and significant fact that the term is usually nowadays applied 
to the process of depicting not all things or any things, but all or 
any things evil and nasty in the life and character of humanity. 
Regarded in this sense, realism—v.c., mere unclean photography in 
art—has, of course, from the standpoint of morals, no excuse what- 
ever. ‘To pretend, as some do, that it is good for mankind to know 
all the developments of which human iniquity is capable—well, we 
most of us know the value and sincerity of this reflection, and are 
perfectly aware that it is only a pretence. It is the sort of stuff 
which we all of us talk to our consciences whenever our curiosity 
entices us into forbidden regions of inquiry, but we do not for a 
moment really believe it to be a serious excuse. We know our own 
natures too well. It is not by allowing our minds to dwell inces- 
santly on what is low and filthy in others or ourselves that we ever 
really expect to benefit our souls. It is by idealism, and not by 
realism, that religion and morals have influenced mankind for the 
better. It is by avoiding temptation and banishing our thoughts as 
far as possible from the regions of corruption and degradation that 
we attain, if at all, to a purer mental environment than the savage 
or the beast. That a knowledge of good and evil is a necessary 
condition of our mundane existence is no valid excuse for devoting 
our attention exclusively, or even largely, to the contemplation of 
specific iniquities. To brood morbidly on such things is apt to lead 
ultimately to disease in the moral nature, just as to dwell in imagi- 
nation on a particular ailment of the body produces often, as a 
medical fact, the actual ailment itself. In the moral education of 
mankind, as most persons admit, it is absurd to aim at the ideal of 
perfect innocence. Not, however, because innocence is not in itself 
desirable, but because under the existing conditions it is unattain- 
able. To acquire betimes a.knowledge of certain evils, which con- 
tact with the world is sure sooner or later to impart, may be and is 
a necessary feature in the moral training of mankind. But the 
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bounds within which this educational process is right and salutary 
are perhaps narrower than is generally supposed. There are some 
things which it would be better that even the best and wisest of us 
should never know, and which, having known, we should endeavour 
at once to forget. 

The purest and strongest intellect can never long sustain with 
impunity a perpetual contact with filth and dross. The activities of 
the human mind and its power of recording impressions are strictly 
limited. The wise man is he who employs these activities in the 
right direction, and endeavours to assimilate the most useful 
impressions. Know all we never can. ‘True knowledge is to know 
the noblest things. Let us now dismiss moral considerations 
altogether, and regard the subject exclusively from the standpoint of 
abstract art. Is it, then, an artistic necessity which drives modern 
artists so largely, not only to delineate in general the activities and 
vagaries of the animal instincts of humanity, but more especially to 
depict their triumphant defiance of the trammels and limitations 
imposed upon them by society and civilisation? Is it a true ora 
worthy impersonation of art, the eternal queen of beauty, and the 
high priestess of the imagination, which represents her perpetually 
in the masquerade of a harlot, reciting ever with dismal iteration the 
squalid vocabulary of lust, interposing deliberately on the side of the 
ape in the struggle between the spiritual and material elements of 
human nature, and repudiating and ridiculing the restraining 
influences of religion and education over the unraly inclinations of 
man? But the artist, we are told in justification, must be at liberty 
to represent and typify all things. I am willing from the standpoint 
of art to admit the privilege. I merely deny the capacity. 
Phenomena, in fact, are somewhat numerous, and no artist, however 
gifted and industrious, is equal to the task of depicting them all. 
Every artist is therefore called upon to choose which particular 
portion, necessarily very limited, of the general phenomena he shall 
employ as his material in the short time at his disposal. By what 
considerations, then, is this choice in the interests of art to be 
guided ? One obvious indication towards a right choice is, of course, 
afforded by a consideration of the nature and limits of his technical 
capacity. A painter, for instance, is justly ridiculed who, with an 
inherent genius for portraiture, devotes his time and his talents to the 
perpetration of indifferent landscapes. A gifted ballad writer would 
be rightly blamed who should abandon the exercise of his natural 
proclivities, and undertake against the grain the composition of dull 
odes and prosy epics. But within the limits prescribed by natural 
capacity, and also by knowledge, training, and opportunity, the 
choice which has to be exercised is still in most cases so large as to 
embrace an almost indefinite prospect. 

Assuming, then, that the true object of the genuine artist is to pro- 
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duce in his own department and within the bounds of his own capacity 
the greatest possible artistic success, how is this prospect to be faced ? 
What, in fact, constitutes a great work of art as distinguished from 
an inferior specimen, the capacity of the artist being in both cases 
the same? In the opinion of some persons it seems to be imagined 
that the value of any given composition, considered as art, is in the 
direct ratio of the technical skill necessary for its production. That 
the theme, therefore, which presents the greatest difficulties to the 
artist and enables him best to exhibit, by surmounting them, his 
mastery of the craft, is to be regarded on that account as the theme 
most worthy of his efforts, apart from any considerations of beauty, 
dignity, or fitness. In the opinion of such persons the effect is 
nothing, the execution is everything. They would actually seem to 
prefer in some cases not only that the theme should be insignificant, 
but even that the mechanical means employed should be defective, 
if by reason of these very deficiencies the supreme cleverness of the 
artist may be the better displayed. I may instance as an example 
the censure which is sometimes bestowed upon certain actors for 
their scrupulous and elaborate attention to the accessories of scenery 
and costume. It is contended that these ingredients of the modern 
drama are, in a sense, false and adventitious adornments which 
detract from the true dignity and purity of the actor’s art, and it is 
urged that a really great master ought, as far as possible, to minimise 
their importance in the production of his effects. This theory, if 
logically applied, would lead us, in truth, to strange conclusions. 
We should be compelled, for example, to declare that a really great 
painter would be better occupied with a piece of chalk on a pavement 
in Piccadilly than in a well-lighted studio covering first-rate canvas 
with the best pigments money can procure. Or that a truly con- 
scientious musician ought to disdain the assistance offered to his 
genius by the mechanical perfections of a Stradivarius or a grand 
piano, and confine his exhibitions of skill to the performance of 
complicated exercises rendered triumphantly, though with difficulty, 
upon a tin pot ora comb, The fact is, however, that the true duty 
of an artist is to display the utmost possible skill, to choose the best 
possible materials, and, finally, to devote all these technical advan- 
tages to the service of the best possible theme. And if we invest 
this obligation with its true significance, and persist in regarding the 
question from the standpoint not of artists but of art, the best 
possible theme appears obviously to be that which presents, when 
adequately handled, the most pleasing effect, or, in other words, that 
which appeals most successfully to the artistic emotions. But the 
definition is even now incomplete. For there are many varieties of 
pleasure, and the human intellect is capable of many different kinds 
and many different degrees of artistic emotion. 

It is quite certain that no work of art can appeal to them all at 
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once. It is necessary, therefore, to say that the best subject for 
artistic treatment is that which appeals most successfully to the best 
emotions. And the best emotions, speaking artistically, are those 
which arise from a refined and acute sensibility to the ideal, and 
from an instinctive recognition and appreciation of abstract beauty 
in its highest and least commonplace manifestations. And although 
these emotions, or a portion of them, may at times be perverted in 
order to exalt and intensify the baser instincts of human nature, they 
are, nevertheless, in their origin and essence the very emotions which 
distinguish the human being from the beast and the civilised man from 
the savage. In other words, the supreme object of the highest art 
is, or should be, the imitation and embodiment of the highest things. 
If, therefore, the individual artist, laying aside all other considera- 
tions, should determine to exercise his faculties solely in the best 
interests of art, he would endeavour to choose the sublimest theme 
to which his talent is capable of doing justice. 

Now it is quite true that not many even of the greatest artists 
appear consistently to observe this rule. And the explanation is 
obvious. The fact is, that in spite of all the swaggering protesta- 
tions of modern artists, the abstract interests of art are not in 
general, and by the nature of things can scarcely ever be, the only 
considerations which influence an artist in the exercise of his talents. 
A great many other considerations, some of them perfectly legiti- 
mate and some indeed highly praiseworthy, habitually determine the 
nature and scope of his artistic efforts. But for our present con- 
tention all such extraneous considerations are tabooed. It is from 
the standpoint of abstract art that we have been investigating the 
question at issue. It is from the standpoint of abstract art that the 
artists, whose conduct I have been impugning—the scavengers and 
muck-rakers of the imagination—so often claim that their unsavory 
activities should be judged. And from the standpoint of abstract 
art, which ordains to its disciples the worship of the most perfect 
beauty, the cultivation of the most sublime emotions, and the study 
of the most exalted phenomena, it is now easy to recognise what a 
pitiful and contemptible spectacle such persons present. 

To the above arguments and considerations concerning art in 
its ethical aspects I have now little further to add. I have en- 
deavoured to show that there is no valid reason why artists should 
be exempt in the exercise of their art from the ordinary obligations 
of morality. 

I have contended that the influence of art on morality is a rea) 
and powerful influence whether for good or for evil. I have finally 
endeavoured to prove that the practice of exercising this influence 
for evil is not necessary or even desirable in the best interests of art 
itself. Judging from recent indications, I am not altogether without 
hope that the common sense and good taste of the cultivated public 
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will gradually discourage the malignant manifestations of the artistic 
school in question. I am even hopeful that the time may come when 
the ‘‘ advanced ” second-rate men, and the “ emancipated ” third-rate 
women, who, in the sacred name of art, ply a shameful but lucrative 
trade by exhibiting their lascivious and unclothed imaginations to 
the gaze of the crowd, will be regarded not merely as bad citizens 
and bad artists but as insufferable bores. 
Oscak BovuLton, 











SEPT. 


WHAT IS THE LAW OF THE CHURCH? 


Ir is now seven years since the last important prosecution for what 
were said to be ecclesiastical offences was brought to a conclusion, 
and that was the celebrated case of Read and Others v. The Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

During many years prior to 1892, when this case was finally 
determined by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, there 
had been (under the two well. known statutes, “‘ The Church Discipline 
Act, 1840,” and “The Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874’) by 
means of cumbrous, roundabout and costly processes, many attempts, 
with varying success, and with bitter and sad experiences, to abate 
illegal practices, and to obtain clear definitions as to what was the 
law of the Church in relation to its ceremonies and ritual services. 
But such well-known cases as “ Hebbert v. Purchas,” ‘‘ Ridsdale v. 
Clifton,” “ Elphinston v. Purchas,” ‘‘ Martin v. Mackonochie” and 
others which might be quoted had entirely failed, if the object was 
to keep within reasonable limits the tendencies of certain of the 
clergy who favoured a return to many medizval practices in the 
Church. Except to bring about what seemed to be the martyrdom of 
many otherwise estimable priests and the elucidation of much diverse 
interpretation of canons, rescripts, and opinions. more or less anti- 
quated on Church law and history, not much was accomplished by 
inhibitions, deprivations, or even imprisonments. The reactionaries 
within the Church, the men who had elected for themselves between 
the two Prayer-books of Edward VI. and in favour of the first, and 
of all pre-Reformation interpretations of the rubrics, were uncon- 
vinced, and had, accordingly, quietly and systematically, in season and 
out of season, been consolidating their forces and indoctrinating the 
younger clergy with their interpretations of the true law of the 
Church—had, in fact, formed themselves into a union designed to 
uphold and promulgate everywhere and at all times their views of the 
Church’s law. At length came the case of the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Here was “high game” indulging in what were deemed clear 
infractions of the law and in high places too. What a flagrant 
example, it was said, this is, and so in 1887 the prosecution began in 
all its wearisome detail and costliness. Once more the old question of 
jurisdiction was raised, and which of the Prayer-books of Edward VI. 
had the better sanction. What ceremonial uses and doctrines (if 
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they were doctrines) had been retained, and what finally rejected, as 
contrary to the true Protestant faith as it was held in the sixteenth 
century. But even this last deliverance in 1892, after much anxious 
investigation, left the promoters of the suit in a greater dilemma 
than before. It only served in the end to give judicial sanction to 
practices never believed for a moment by the complainers to have 
any real authority. It crystallised, so to speak, uses and ceremonies 
only till then practised by extreme men on the side of high ritual, 
and to this extent, as we shall see, encouraged the more timid and 
made these extreme observances thenceforth safer and therefore 
more general; and so at length the cleavage between the extremists 
within the Church has become so wide that even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, not long ago, in replying to a memorial of support by 
the moderates in anticipation of the Prelate’s action at Lambeth, was 
constrained to say of them that “there were a great many who are 
really not so much wishing to enforce the law as to enforce their 
own particular views.” 

In this controversy the extremists (as we may, without offence, be 
permitted to call them) of the Low Church party have proclaimed over 
and over again their lack of faith and confidence in the present Prelacy 
to preserve order or to do complete justice between the parties; and 
they complain that the disciplinary law is insufficient, or if sufficient it 
is inoperative, to enable them to redress their grievances owing to the 
bishops’ right of veto, which the bishops (holding the views that many 
of them do), they contend, fail not to exercise against all prosecutions, 
and so they are clamouring for fresh legislative interposition, and a 
new Bill directed against ecclesiastical offences with greater freedom 
to the laity was promulgated and introduced into the House with 
the result we have recently witnessed. On the other hand, the 
extremists on the side of Ritual not only resent all past and pro- 
jected legislative interference, but are taking a stand even more 
determined than heretofore against the interposition of the lawyer in 
matters of Church law and discipline; they refuse obedience to the 
judgments of lay tribunals, amongst which they include the judg- 
ments of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, notwith- 
standing, as we shall see, the last pronouncements of that Board 
have been mostly in their favour, and by so doing they have come 
dangerously near to a repudiation of the Queen’s authority as the 
head of this Protestant State and so of the Church, as she can (as an 
ultimate authority) only act by and through her Privy Council, who 
give expression to the law when appealed to in disputed cases 
by its Judicial Committee. In short, they demand that the law 
of the Church, although still a National or State Church, shall be 
determined by the Church itself in its Convocations of Canterbury 
and York. 

In this state of the case, and to avoid the pressure of legislative 
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interference, the two Archbishops have hit upon a plan, a modus 
operandi, which they hope will solve the difficulty, and they have 
received the support of the moderate men represented by ten thousand 
signatories. It is a kind of ecclesiastical Court of Arbitrators, to 
whose arbitrament it is sanguinely hoped the complainers and the 
complained against will cheerfully resurt, and submissively comply 
with and abide by the “advice” (for it cannot, as the court is con- 
stituted, be more) of the Archbishops, aided by assessors and lawyers, 
as to the matters brought before them. We cannot as yet be too 
sanguine as to the success of this escape from the accustomed forums, 
whether ecclesiastical or lay, or of its likelihood to prove a real 
modus vivendi. To begin with, all voluntary arbitrations depend for 
their sanction and efficiency on the cordial acceptance by the contend- 
ing parties of the verdict, and the histories of arbitrations, at any rate 
between other classes of men, have not always been satisfactory from 
the point of view of submission and acquiescence by the party decided 
against. The clergy, too, some of them, have a way of their own, 
and, so far, have not invariably exhibited themselves as monuments 
of obedience to the powers that be. Then there is more to be 
said as to the difficulties inherent in the business itself in hand, 
which the two archbishops themselves have in so many words anti- 
cipated. Their work is, indeed, cut out, and it is a most complex 
one, to define what the law is. It was once said at the expense of 
courts of equity that the doctrines there laid down of what was just 
and naturally right depended much on the texture of the Chancellor's 
conscience. With one Chancellor equity might be one thing, with 
another Chancellor a different thing. It would seem that the law of 
the Church, as it is to be understood, is, after all, a question of 
particular views which the authority for the time being, be it an 
archiepiscopal tribunal or a judicial committee, may entertain after 
minute historical investigations into the profound depths of eccle- 
siastical lore, and even the evidence of “ pictures of what men did” 
in pre-Reformation times may be used as aids to form such views 
and opinions as to what we may do now, and in determining what 
sanctions were given or withheld in reference to practices which 
prevailed both before and since the Reformation. Then, are we 
quite sure that upon all vexed questions the prelates themselves are 
ad idem? It has been demonstrated that in more than one case 
they have given each a different note, and as for the bishops, their 
views appear to be as various as their numbers. Is it not because 
of this entire absence of unanimity amongst them that such inaction 
has prevailed with respect to the suppression of abuses, so as largely 
to bring about the present scandal ? 

It may not be too late for active measures within the Church 
itself to be taken as is now said to be in operation at Lambeth. 
The Archbishops have now emphatically condemned the ceremonial 
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use of incense and of candles save for illumination, but it is 
somewhat of a pity that the same or some other pronounced step 
was not adopted long ago, and before the scandals, broils, and 
indecent conduct which have recently transpired began to force the 
hands of the Episcopate, and make them act in the direction of 
restraining the rebellious amongst the clergy. But if the machine 
has been ponderous and inactive so far, yet now it is said to be 
moving. Like most self-appointed courts, the newly constituted 
court at Lambeth thinks well of its own likelihood of success, and 
the foundation for this belief is its faith in the implicit submission 
of the sons of the Church to its solemn advice and admonitions ; 
but, as already said, that will depend upon the spirit of obedience, 
and that is the only sanction upon which the authority now in 
operation depends. [If it fails, it will be on this head chiefly. 

Then, what about the law of the Church to be vindicated ? Where 
will solid foundation be found? What is the evidence, and where 
is it to be obtained ? 

It is interesting to deal briefly with these heads, but in such a 
way as can be easily grasped in a short article, and without any 
wearisome examination of the learning of the cases. Whilst so 
looking for the sources of the law, let us not forget that, if the 
manifestoes of the Church Union, as illustrated and explained by its 
high priest, Lord Halifax, be well understood, the chances of obe- 
dience on the part of its members will largely depend upon what 
the archbishops rule that law to be. If in the result there is a little 
more of that sanction for high ceremonial evolved which is to be 
found in the Lincoln judgment, the members of the English Church 
Union, at any rate, will be satisfied. If some of the practices 
formerly condemned in earlier cases are not now condemned, they 
will be more than content. According to Lord Halifax, much will 
depend upon the character of these pronouncements of the newly 
constituted ecclesiastical forum. 

Then as to the law of the Church. We know what the con- 
troversies of the past were, and how divergent the views have 
already been both as to jurisdictions and practices; but new 
difficulties are now presented for solution—there are the uses and 
abuses of confession as a practice by its members, the question of 
permissibility of prayers for the dead, the reservation of the Sacra- 
ment, and so forth. 

The Lincoln case itself and the recent Lambeth pronouncement 
only cover part of the ground, and the former case showed how 
thorny was the question of jurisdiction. It must be remembered the 
Bishop, when cited to appear to answer the charges made against 
him, entered a protest against the jurisdiction of the Archbishop. 
At first the Archbishop held mero motu that he had no jurisdiction 
and refused to issue his citation, and to this extent agreed with 
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the Bishop of Lincoln, that the proper tribunal could only be 
the “ Archbishop with other bishops of the Province of Canterbury 
assembled in Convocation.” But on appeal by the promoters to 
the Privy Council, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
held that the Archbishop had jurisdiction, so the case proceeded 
before the late Archbishop of Canterbury, having with him as 
assessors the then Bishops of London, Winchester, Oxford, and 
Salisbury, but the decision was, so far as he was responsible, the 
Archbishop’s alone, and not the joint judgment, as was pointed 
out by him. But such inquiry did not even then proceed until 
after protest formally entered to the jurisdiction, and a very long 
and exhaustive inquiry into the right of the Archbishop so to try 
offences alleged to be committed by a bishop, and it is worthy of 
notice that one of the grounds of the Bishop of Lincoln’s protest 
was “that the charges in the citation were not such as the bishop 
was bound to answer or be tried for by any ecclesiastical court.” 
What were those offences in fact, and what came of them as the 
result of the Archbishop’s judgment, and its subsequent review by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council? We have said the 
case only covers a fraction of the questions now pending, and we 
shall see now how far this is so. 

The charges were (1) using lighted candles on the Communion 
table, or on a ledge over it for ceremonial purposes; (2) using 
water and wine for the purpose of the Holy Sacrament and 
consecrating the same; (3) for having stood with his back to the 
people while reading the Prayer of Consecration; (4) having 
permitted the hymn Agnus Dei to be sung; (5) having made 
the sign of the Cross; (6) having taken part in the ceremony of 
ablution—7.¢., pouring wine and water into the paten and chalice. 

These offences were said to have been committed on December 4, 
1887, in the Church of St. Peter-at-Gowts, and offences of a 
similar nature, numbered 7, 8, 9, and 10, were offences alleged to 
have been committed on a different day in Lincoln Cathedral. 

It is not, however, for the purpose of discussion that these several 
charges are here reproduced, but only to point out what was the 
high-water mark attained as the result of the judgments passed 
upon them, with some reference to the general rulings given on 
questions of principle, and to refer to some of the contentions urged 
and observations then made. It will serve to indicate at the least 
the lines upon which investigations will now probably be conducted. 

What was said on behalf of the promoters in the Lincoln case 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, as appellants 
from the decree of the Archbishop was this; “they sought the 
reversal of such parts of the judgment of the Archbishop as 
were in the Bishop’s favour.” It was said “that although no 
question of doctrine was directly involved in that case, yet the 
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ceremonies complained of represented doctrines and were historically 
expressive of theological opinion with regard to Holy Communion 
as a sacrifice, and that, with the exception of ‘ablution,’ all 
the ceremonies complained of were found in the first Prayer- 
book of Edward VI., and were omitted from the subsequent 
Prayer-books.” It was then urged “that the doctrinal views of the 
two Prayer-books of that reign should be considered together in 
order to see what was intentionally omitted in the second, and what 
is the object in trying to restore those of the first in which the 
Holy Communion is described as ‘the Mass,’ the Holy Table as 
‘the Altar,’ and part of the Ceremony as an act of adoration of 
the Host.” 

So it was debated, and what was the kind of evidence (in support 
of the promoters’ contentions) which was urged should alone guide 
the judgment of the Court? They were given seriatim as follows : 


‘“‘The foundations of the judgment should be (1) the Rubrics; (2) the 
historical circumstances of the time in which the Prayer-book was 
introduced ; (3) contemporary evidence as to the meaning of their authors 
where it is ambiguous; (4) the Injunctions of 1547 (see Card. Doc. 
Annals, vol. i. p. 4); (5) the 1st Act of Uniformity (2 & 3 Ed. VI. 
C.1); (6) the Injunctions of 1550 ; (7) The Second Act of Uniformity 
(5 & 6 Ed, VI. C. 1), which established the second Prayer-book ; (8) the 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity (1 Eliz. C. 2) and Prayer-book which 
revised the second Prayer-book of Ed. VI. ; (9) James I.’s Prayer-book ; 
(10) the Canons of 1603-4 ; (11) the Savoy Conferences of 1661 ; (12) the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662 (14 Car. 2 C. 4) with the present Prayer- 
book, which came into force on August 24 of that year.” 


Such was the evidence and such the mass of material referred to 
in argument by the promoters; but they went further and raised 
objections to the legitimacy of certain evidence which the Arch- 
bishop had received which had influenced his judgment. What 
that was is best described in the language of Lord Halsbury in his 
judgment : 


“Tt has been urged that upon such subjects as the practice of the 
primitive Church, the ritual of the Eastern and Western Churches, the 
position of the Lord’s Table, the position of the celebrant at the table, and 
like questions, which are ex hypothesi beyond the reach of living memory, 
the Archbishop has consulted ancient authors, historical and theological 
works, pictures, and engravings, and a variety of documents of which 
undoubtedly any careful and competent historian would avail himself, but 
which it is urged cannot legitimately be made use of in a Court of Justice, 
and upon which it is said no judge is justified in placing any reliance in 
forming his judgment. When the objection is of so general a character it 
is impossible to do more than apply to it a general treatment. The first 
observation that arises is that if our law were to exclude all such historical 
investigation as is pointed to by the objection, and questions of ritual and 
ecclesiastical practice could only be investigated by the light of words 
of an Act of Parliament some centuries old, and by the testimony 
of living witnesses, it would disclose a very unreasonable and unsatis- 
factory state of the law.” 
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So it was held by the Judicial Committee on this important 
point in the result ‘that where it is important to ascertain ancient 
facts of a public nature, the law permits historical works to be 
referred to as evidence thereof.” 

But another general principle enunciated was, “‘ that the rule of 
finality applicable to decisions of the Privy Council in relation to 
rights of property is not equally binding as regards decisions which 
relate to ritual and ecclesiastical practice, and depend to some extent 
upon the accuracy of historical investigation.” This was laid down 
in principle because in the course of the arguments certain cases 
(already determined by the Committee of the Privy Council, such as, 
for instance, the case of Hebbert v. Purchas) were cited as an 
estoppel in some of the questions involved in the Lincoln case, but 
the Committee in 1892 followed the opinion of Lord Cairns, in the 
Ridsdale and Clifton case, and held “that in each subsequent case 
as it arises the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council do not con- 
sider themselves bound by decisions in earlier cases, but may give 
effect (after the examination of earlier cases) to their own view of 
the law,” and so they did in the Lincoln judgment, and with results 
favourable to the judgment of the Archbishop’s decree, and contrary 
to what had been held to be illegal in some older authorities upon 
which the promoters relied. 

Finally, another general principle was involved in the same case 
of a far-reaching character, and that was the vexed question of the 
right (when an ecclesiastical offence was proved) to insist that the 
Archbishop was under legal obligation to issue a Monition. The 
judgment on this point was again unfavourable to the promoters of 
the suit. 

“The promoters of a suit have, it is said, a right where they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a breach of the law to insist upon sentence being 
pronounced even if it be oniy a Monition not to repeat the offence. Their 
Lordships are of opinion that the promoters have no such right. If the 
Archbishop has satisfied himself that the offence will not be repeated he is 


entitled to accept the assurance of future submission, and is not bound to 
inflict a penalty, and a Monition is a penalty.” 


In this state of the law, then, is it surprising that practices which 
had at least by universal consent been in abeyance for centuries, 
although ex hypothesi seemingly unforbidden, should, under the cover 
of this judgment, have received a vigorous stimulation into life? 
Nor was it singular with such discouragements that, notwithstanding 
the powers given by statute to punish or to inhibit ecclesiastical 
offences, it should have come about that suits against Ritualist prac- 
tices ceased to be taken under these Acts, or that when they were 
taken the Bishop’s veto proved effectual, or if not such veto, that 
the general discouragement of all such interferences with ‘“ what 
seemed right in the eyes of each particular clergymen ” as his indi- 
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vidual interpretation of the law of the Church, should have left the 
Low Churchman with practically no remedy. Had the victorious 
Ritualist since 1892 used his powers of personal interpretation of 
what was within the law, with moderation in giving practical effect 
to such views as he held, probably the present agitation would 
never have arisen. It is true of the Church as in other matters, 
extremes provoke extremes. A violent pull on one side will provoke 
a corresponding resort to force on the other. This has, in fact, 
happened, and we see the result. We may now bo at the parting 
of the ways. Until there is such a spirit cultivated of a reasonable 
desire to reform in a manner consistent with modern views the 
Prayer-book itself, which the Archbishops have said cannot be now 
but must await more peaceful times, it is to be feared that the law 
of the Church as to doctrinal and ceremonial uses and obligations will 
remain more or less uncertain and depend much upon the particular 
personal enlightenmen tand view of the present Archiepiscopal Bench 
and its assessors, ‘ Comprehensiveness ” of belief and practice so dear 
to some Churchmen cannot, however, be allowed to expand into inde- 
finiteness and infinite variety in matters which so solemnly concern 
the faiths of men. There surely must be uniformity of some kind if 
we are to avoid inherent weakness and “a house divided against 
itself.” At least, all who do not desire to see a severance between 
the Church and the State, who believe that the State itself is the 
better for its connection with this branch of the Protestant Church ; 
all who recognise the Sovereign of the realm as the head of the 
State Church and desire to see that Church realise its full and bene- 
ficent mission, will do their utmost to promote greater unison and 
more concord, and to this end, at any rate, desire that the efforts 
of the prelates may be attended with success. 


J. EDMONDSON JOFL. 
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RELIGIOUS DOCTRINE SUBJECTIVE, NOT 
OBJECTIVE. 


“The subjective basis for religion inherent ia 
the very constitution of the soul is the spur to 
the search for God, the condition of compre- 
hending Him when revealed (whether in nature 
or in providence, or in Christianity), and the 
ultimate ground of certitude as to the things of 
faith.” -—G. P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Eccl. Hist. Yale College (The Grounds of 
Theistic and Christian Belief, p. 36). 


THE question as to the radical distinction between religious Doctrine 
and theological Creed’—between individual conviction and experience 
of religious truth and its belief as an authoritative formula—involves 
the larger question of the relation of the spiritual to man. If religious 
truth is essentially spiritual, not ritual or formal, then it is un- 
questionably subjective, not objective; for there is a manifest 
identity, so far as consciousness is concerned, between the spiritual 
and the subjective. While the externals of religion—its books, 
rites, churches, dogmas—belong to the objective class of ideas and 
things, those which stand apart from mind and man, its essential 
truths—revelation, character, ideals, doctrines—belong to the 
subjective order of things; to those which exist only in relation to 
mind, and so far as consciousness goes, in relation to the human 
mind. It is to mistake here, to the prevalent tendency of mankind 
to contend for an objective embodiment of religious truth, for its 
external and formal shape as equally essential to its existence as its 
spiritual and subjective essence, that religion has become so corrupt 
and yielded such an amazing crop of theological errors. This is 
plainly the direction in which, as all false and corrupt religions 
show, man’s evil tendencies have specially worked out, in the 
religious sphere, and through which their practical results—false- 
hood, persecution, cruelty, ignorance—have been manifested. The 
same philosophical principle—the identity of the spiritual with the 
subjective—which shows that all true religious doctrine must be 
subjective, shows a’so that all false religious dogma is objective. 
Our purpose, in the present article, is to point out that all 
religious truth and doctrine, so far as it is spiritual and ethical, must 
be exclusively subjective, though it may be, and will be, embodied 


1 See “Religious Doctrine not Theological Creed,” WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
September 1898. 
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in various external forms. The mistake has been to suppose that 
because objective representations of religious truth swayed men, 
these were essential to its genuine and permanent impression, On 
the contrary, while these external appeals to the senses attached 
men to churches, schools, and forms of worship, it was the subjective 
truth underlying them which created the real conviction and 
effectually reformed the life. Spiritual (religious) truth cannot 
absolutely exist in anything external, whether it be books or creeds 
or churches, but solely in the human mind—in the minds and 
characters of the writers of books, the compilers of creeds, the 
adherents of churches. Religious doctrine cannot, as theologians 
often imply, be both objective and subjective. There seems to bea 
sad confusion on this point between the truths and principles in 
which religious doctrines consist, and the facts and events on which 
they are founded or from which they are derived. Facts, events, 
and real history are objective; but the truths based on them, and 
the principles taught by them, are subjective—exist only in relation 
to the human mind ; can only be religiously and morally effective 
as they are subjectively realised by individuals. 

This confusion is very much marked in Sabatier’s Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Religion (Hodder and Stoughton, 1879), After 
repeatedly affirming, in different forms, that the Christian revelation 
is ‘individual and subjective ” (p. 58), he asks, “ How will it become 
objective and concrete? How will it be made an educating saving 
power ?” and affirms that this “ inner revelation becomes consistent 
and objective in history . . . the most fecund of historical powers ;” 
as if anything “subjective” could become “ objective,” and be 
dependent on this impossibility for its efficacy. Clearly, what is 
needed to make the ‘‘ inner revelation ” “an educating saving power ” 
is not to make it “objective,” but to embody and manifest the 
“subjective revelation” in objective forms—a very different thing 
indeed. Nothing else is either possible or safe; the attempt to 
express divine revelation objectively has been the fruitful source of 
those pernicious dogmas which, instead of being a “saving power” 
in the religious development of humanity, have been one of 
its greatest stumbling-blocks. It seems entirely forgotten by Dr. 
Sabatier (despite his own definition on page 294) that the terms 
“objective” and ‘‘subjective” do not, as so often implied by 
theological writers, connote our mode of looking at things, or 
different sides of the same thing, but absolutely distinct classes of 
things—the one material and tangible; the other spiritual and 
moral. The subjective can no more become objective, or the 
spiritual material, than the objective can become subjective, or the 
material spiritual. While objective facts and events may be the 
medium of a spiritual revelation, out of which religious doctrine 
grows, the revelation itself (and consequently the doctrine growing 
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out of it) ‘‘made” (as Dr. Sabatier himself says) ‘“‘in the depths 
of the human soul, remains individual and subjective,” and only by 
remaining so can it “become an educating saving power.” 

We shall endeavour to maintain this position by considering 
briefly the three following points: (1) All attempts to realise 
religious doctrine objectively have failed; (2) The errors and 
immoralities of false and corrupt religions are directly attributable 
to their objective dogmas; (8) The ideal of religion is reached only 
through subjective doctrine. 


I. All attempts to realise religious doctrine objectively have failed. 


As we survey the history of religion, two points stand out very 
clearly ; first, that an objective revelation, assuming its possibility, 
must be not only distinct from but the very reverse of a subjective 
one ; secondly, that no religious system has ever formally proposed 
to rely on an objective revelation alone—only the grossest idolatries 
even suggesting such a course. As regards the first point, if the 
subjective and objective represent, as we claim, two totally distinct 
classes of ideas, it is manifest that a revelation founded on, or 
embodying, the one class would stand in complete contrast with one 
based on the other class—the spiritual revelation with the material 
and visible. And we are not left in doubt on this matter, since we 
can point to an actual instance of such a revelation—or what is 
commonly so regarded—in the early history and life of the Jewish 
people, as related in the Old Testament. Assuming this record to 
be in the main historical, we have there the one and only divine 
objective revelation—a revelation of God and spiritual forces in the 
domain of the physical and temporal, alongside—especially in later 
times—with a subjective revelation of divine truth and righteousness 
in the human soul. 

It might at first sight be thought that we have here an actual 
instance of that very union between an objective and a subjective 
revelation for which theologians so often contend; revelations, as 
Dr. Sabatier says, “ which God has joined so indissolubly” (p. 62). 
But on the contrary, we find that, instead of union, there is a sharp 
disunion between these revelations. God’s visible manifestations 
and providential dealings with the Jewish people, related in the Old 


“ Testament, yivided a certain moral result, in reference to mankind 


at large, in the preservation of the Scriptures, and of the Mono- 
theistic tradition, preparing the way for the fuller disclosures of 
Christianity, which we should be the last to discount. But as 
regards the nation itself, this objective revelation totally failed both 
as a national enthusiasm and a religious inspiration. Instead of 
“‘ giving all diligence to make their calling and election sure,” the 
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Jews, in spite of the most amazing supernatural interpositions and 
deliverances, were unfaithful to the righteous and beneficent require- 
ments of Jehovah, and justly incurred His displeasure and punish- 
ment. Only in those cases where God’s subjective revelation of 
Himself—as illustrated in the Psalms and Prophets—was individually 
realised was any moral or religious benefit apparent. Never was 
there, or could there be, an instance in which an objective revelation 
so utterly failed of any spiritual end, and more completely demon- 
strated its absolute distinction from a subjective revelation. So far 
from showing that union between an objective and a subjective 
revelation is either possible or beneficial, the early Jewish history 
disproves both; since the objective revelation was strictly temporary, 
and was, at length, cast aside as useless, and superseded by the 
wholly spiritual and subjective revelation of Christianity.’ 

Turning now to the second point above referred to, it will be 
readily seen that no religious systems worth the name have ever 
formally undertaken to rely on an objective revelation, or on objec- 
tive dogmas, alone. What has been claimed is, in Dr. Sabatier’s 
words, that the subjective revelation ‘‘ becomes objective and concrete ” 
in history, that there exists an “indissoluble” union between the 
two, and certainly theologians and churches have done their best to 
cement it. But we have only to compare, or rather contrast, the 
actual instance of a divine objective revelation as exemplified in the 
history of the Hebrews, its total isolation from the subjective revela- 
tion, and its dramatic termination, to be convinced that this idea of 
two absolutely distinct kinds of revelation existing side by side, as 
co-operative and complementary, is a pure and simple delusion. 
And a still greater delusion is the supposition that, in this way, a 
subjective revelation can “be made an educating saving power.” 
Such a revelation has of course its outward manifestations, naturally 
expresses itself in objective forms—in conduct, worship, church life, 
and practical religious effort—but the revelation itself ‘ remains,” 
as Dr, Sabatier says, “‘ individual and subjective.” The attempt to 
combine the “inner revelation ” with an objective external revelation 
of priestly ‘‘ authority and tradition,” in creeds, dogmas, rites, &c., 
is a distinct violation of religious and philosophical truth, and, as 
such, is foredoomed to fail. It never has been, nor can be, realised, 
but it serves the purposes of priests and hierarchies to theoretically 
affirm it, and stress its importance, because of the power and influ- 
ence this places in their hands.” 


1 This would equally apply to Christ’s life and miracles viewed as an objective 
revelation. As such they were only local and temporary, becoming a permanent 
spiritual force only through the subjective power of the historical facts. 

2 The development of objective dogma, through priestcraft, marks Church history 
throughout. Referring to the development of Ecclesiastical Dogma in the third 
century, Harnack says: “ Instead of a religion of pure reason and severest; morality, 
such as the apologists had once represented Christianity to be, the latter became the 
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A comparison of the following sample passages from Sabatier’s 
Outlines, in which he affirms divine revelation to be both subjective 
and objective, will show the contradictions this view involves. 


“Revelation affirmed to be subjective.] Religion is simply the subjective 
revelation of God in man” (p. 34). “ Revelation therefore is not a communi- 
cation once for all of immutable doctrines which only need to be held fast. 
The object of the revelation of God can only be God Himself . . .” (p. 35). 
“God . . . can only reveal Himself to spirit, and in the piety that He 
Himself inspires” (p. 54). “This revelation, made in the depths of the 
human soul, remains individual and subjective” (p. 58). ‘ The divine revela- 
tion which is not realised in us, and does not become immediate, does not 
exist for us” (p. 63). “ Religion presents itself everywhere as an individual 
creation, as the free and moral work of a few elect souls. . . . They did 
not discover . . . religion outside themselves, but in their consciousness 
and personal piety ” (p. 98). 

‘| Revelation affirmed to be objective.| How will it [this revelation] become 
objective and concrete? . . . This problem would be insoluble if Leibnitz 
was right, if human souls were independent monads.. . absolute 
entities. . . . But they are nothing of the kind. . . . Moral goods are 
in essence universal . . . no consciousness acquires them without acquiring 
them, in principle at least, for all others. . . . Thus the inner revelation 
becomes consistent and objective in history ; it forms a chain, a continuous 
tradition, and becoming incarnate in each human generation, remains not 
only the richest of heritages, but the most fecund of historical powers” 


(pp. 58, 9). 


These passages are wholly irreconcilable. In the first series 
it is distinctly affirmed that, as every religious student knows, facts 
and events, whatever revelation they contain, are no revelation to us 
apart from the subjective illumination which interprets them, and 
that this is so is demonstrated by the variety of the interpretations 
they bear according to men’s character, culture, and spirituality. 
The second series of passages, above quoted, implies that divine 
revelation is a kind of sacred deposit handed down from generation 
to generation; a sort of common property which souls of all sorts 
and sizes share more or less equally. These two positions, as 
Church history plainly shows, mutually contradict each other. 
Leibnitz was undoubtedly right in affirming the essential indepen- 
dence of the individual soul. If an objective revelation were as real 
and authoritative as the subjective, the dogmas, miracles, and ritual 
of Romanism would have as strong claims on human belief as the 
teaching and example of Jesus Christ—perhaps logically stronger 


' claims; and the spiritual tests by which the latter are differentiated 


from the former would have to be perforce surrendered. In other 
passages Dr. Sabatier actually affirms, in the same breath, the 
junction of the objective and subjective revelations by their mutual 


religion of the most powerful consecrations, of the most mysterious media, andof a 
sanctuous sanctity. The tendency towards the invention of mechanically atoning 
consecrations (sacraments), grew constantly more pronounced, and offended 
vigorously thinking heathen even.”— Outlines of the History of Dogma, p. 350. 
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co-operation; though he not unnaturally speaks of it as “this 
historical complexity.” We leave him to explain how ‘‘men take 
from us the illusion . . . of the divine revelation in an objective form, 
when alongside authority and tradition they make a place for the 
freedom and the interpretation of consciousness” (p. 62); and how 
the “revelation of God Himself, which is effected without, in the 
events of Nature or of History, is only known within, in and by the 
human consciousness” (p. 235). The only remark these passages 
call for is that they are inconsistent with themselves, with previous 
statements, and equally wide of the truth. In the second, the order 
of the illuminating process is obviously reversed, as compared with 
fact, and with the writer’s former admissions. One is here irresis- 
tibly reminded of the apostolic words respecting the Old Testament 
and Gospel dispensations, “If that first had been faultless, then 
should no place have been sought for the second” (Heb. viii. 7). If the 
“revelation of God” is as truly “ effected without, in the events of 
Nature or of History,” as it is “known within, and by the human 
consciousness ”—which all experience falsifies—then the latter is 
superfluous, Ifa common objective revelation serves all moral and 
religious ends, where is the need of an individual subjective revela- 
tion to men’s experience and conviction? 


II. The errors and immoralities of false and corrupt religions are 
directly attributable to their objective dogmas. 


The further we go back historically, the wider we depart from 
purely spiritual conceptions of religion, the more grossly objective 
religious ideas and activities become, until we reach a point at which, 
through its absolute objectivity, religion ceases to deserve the name, 
and lapses into pure idolatry and fetishism. Primitive and barbarian 
intelligence, unable to grasp the spiritual and subjective existing 
only in relation to the human mind, sought to embody its highest 
ideas in visible and objective forms which wholly destroy their 
religious and moral value. The attempt to realise the idea of God 
objectively resulted in Idolatry; the attempt to realise character 
objectively in Immorality. The essential error at the bottom of all 
idolatrous systems, ancient or modern, is that God is emphatically 
external to the universe and man; an object outside them instead of 
the spirit or life immanent within them.’ And the more completely 


1 Regarded as a personal Creator, thought compels us to think of God as existing 
before man and nature, and thus as, in some sense, distinct fromthem. But we have 
no consciousness of divine existence apart from man and life; no perception of God as 
an object distinct from mental, moral, and vital forces. Nature and Scripture are 
manifestations, not objective revelations, of God, and teach us very little about Him 
unless we possess the inner spiritual revelation which enables us to interpret them 
aright. 
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objective the conception of God, the grosser the Idolatry. Along- 
side this grew up the fatally objective notion of character as mere 
visible external excellence—physical beauty, martial prowess, deft 
trickery, intellectual skill. These were the objective tests of 
character ; nothing inward, spiritual, subjective, but only ‘‘ outward 
and visible signs”; things that might be associated with the most 
abject baseness; used for the destruction of all good and for the 
promotion of all evil. 

On these two false bases of objective religious conception have 
been planted all the wild and incongruous dogmas of corrupt 
systems — Buddhism, Hinduism, Mohammedanism, Confucianism, 
Romanism. Widely as they differ from each other, they have all 
this in common—that their dogmas are objective, not subjective ; 
or that they consist in a futile mixture of the two. Even where 
their dogmas are abstract and metaphysical, as in the Nirvana 
(extinction of desire and absorption into Deity) of Buddhism, and 
the Metempsychosis (migration of souls) of Buddhism and Hinduism, 
they are still objective—stand for experiences and changes realised 
externally to the individual, not internally. So, too, when their 
dogmas are professedly spiritual, as in the Mohammedan Paradise 
and the Sun-worship of the Parsees, they are nevertheless objective 
and material, not spiritual in any ethical and subjective sense. 
There is not, in fact, a single religious idea—God, Spirit, Heaven, 
Sin, Atonement, Salvation, Retribution, Providence—which has not 
become corrupt, been warped from its true meaning, in these false 
religious systems, through an objective interpretation. The 
sensuality of the Mohammedan Paradise is a familiar example. 
The same fatal objectivity is shown in the Mohammedan’s abject 
acceptance of the literal truth of the Koran. 





“The Koran is the Bible of the Mohammedans. Their respect for it is 
extreme. They believe in the literal inspiration of it, that the first tran- 
script of it has been from everlasting by God’s throne, written on an 
immense table, called the preserved table, in which are also recorded the 
divine decrees past and future ; that a copy from this table in one volume, 
on paper, was by the ministry of the angel Gabriel, sent down to the 
lowest heaven in the month Ramadan, on the night of power, from whence 
Gabriel revealed it to Mohammed by parcels, some at Mecca and some at 
Medina, at different times during the space of twenty-three years, as the 
exigency of affairs required.” 


Absurdities virtually as great as these of Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism may easily be found in Romanism. What eastern meta- 
physics can surpass in subtlety the religious delusion and jugglery 
of the objective dogmas of Transubstantiation and Auricular Confes- 
sion, now being imported into the English Church? Ritualism and 
Romanism alike teach that the bread and wine are changed by the 
priest’s consecration into Christ’s body and blood, and that mere 
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participation in a physical observance communicates spiritual grace. 
As a competent writer observes : 


“Each particle of the bread, each drop of the wine after consecration by 
the priest, is declared to contain a whole and perfect Christ. The com- 
municant, therefore, partakes of Christ in a carnal way. The value of the 
service is said to be that the body of Christ becomes a part of the body 
of the communicant by the process of nutrition. Therefore it must not be 
partaken of when other food is in the stomach; it must be taken either 
early in the morning, or after abstinence. . . . Every drop of the wine 
must be drunk. . . . Everything is done to show that the service depends 
on the actual participation of Christ in the elements. . . . The sacrifice 
made by Christ on the Cross is repeated in every celebration of the Mass.” 


So opposed is this objective dogma of the ‘“ Real Presence” to 
spiritual religion, that a recent well-informed writer on the Ritual- 
istic movement in England tells us devout Romanists themselves have 
rejected it. 


“The difference between the ‘ Real Presence’ [Consubstantiation] and 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation is so fine that the most trained theo- 
logian can hardly grasp it. Indeed, in the Roman Church itself many of 
her best and most saintly men have held that the body and blood of Christ 
are present in the elements only after a spiritual manner.” 


The dogma of Auricular Confession (now also widely inculcated 
in the Church of England) further exemplifies the incompatibility of 
objective dogmas with spiritual religion. ‘This has been aptly put 
by @ religious journal in the following comment on the mild con- 
demnation of the Confessional by Anglican clerics : 


“ The absolutely damning accusation against the whole business is this— 
that it places itself in opposition to the whole process of moral evolution 
in humanity. That process lies in the gradual transfer of individual 
government from an outside authority to an authority within—to wit, a 
man’s own conscience and moral responsibility. Man’s movement upwards 
is, above all other things, indicated by this one feature, by the presence in 
the individual, in ever increasing degree, of the faculty of self-government. 
To accept, at this time of day, a system which reverses the process, and in 
the name of religion stops the growth and the functioning of a man’s own 
conscience, allowing its work to be done by a priest, is to roll humanity 
back again to the very bottom of the hill, up which for long centuries it 
has been laboriously climbing” (Christian World, September 15, 1898). 


Well may Romanists hail the Ritualist movement in the 
Established Church as, in the words of a Roman Catholic Father, 
“one of our consolations.” ‘By Ritualism,” he says, “our great 
dogmas are taught to thousands who would not listen to us.” 
Cardinal Vaughan, too, regards the movement as “a wondrous 
inspiration of grace from God,” and thus tersely sums up the 
position: 


“The sacramental power of orders, the Real Presence, the daily sacrifice, 
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Auricular Confession, prayers and offices for the dead, belief in Purgatory, 
the invocation of the Blessed Virgin and the saints, religious vows, the 
very doctrines stamped in the Thirty-nine Articles as fond fables and 
blasphemous deceits—all these were now openly taught from a thousand 
pulpits within the Establishment. . . . There had been so great a change 
in faith and practice, that if the progression of change went on at the 
same rate during the next sixty years, England before the end of the next 
century might be practically Roman Catholic again.” 


These extracts plainly show how completely Romanism is con- 
cerned with objective dogmas. There is not one of her distinctive 
tenets that can be a matter of subjective doctrine, or of experimental 
and practical belief, and therefore they are not properly religious. 
They are theological conundrums which pope and priests ask men to 
swallow with closed eyes. No wonder Sir E. R. Russell remarks in 
the Times (Nov. 9, 1898) on the “decay of experimental religion” 
in the English Church, concurrent with the Ritualistic movement and 
as “the most serious result of the Oxford revival”; and that 
prominent Nonconformist ministers insist that Evengelicalism is 
“distinctly spiritual—that or nothing,” besides noting the natural 
drift of all State churches Romewards—i.e., to objective dogma; a 
fact so emphatically marked in the English Primate’s appeal to the 
Pope to sanction Anglican orders, and in his Jater justification of 
“‘Consubstantiation” (which “the most trained theologian can hardly” 
distinguish from Transubstantiation, ‘‘so fine is the difference ” 
between them) as an admitted teaching of the English Church. 
“ Rome ”—theologically as well as ecclesiastically—“ is the destiny 
of every [established] church . . . the natural impulses of a [State] 
churchman are of the worldly, unspiritual, formal, and spectacular 
sort that the Romish Church just matches.” Romanism is, in fact, 
quite as diametrically opposed to Protestantism on its religious as 
on its ecclesiastical side, and in both cases through its objective 
dogmas. Protestantism is, at least, ecclesiastically favourable to 
spiritual and subjective doctrine, Romanism is not.’ It is therefore 
only in conjunction with the former, as a system, that we can 
realise what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘“‘the personal experimental life of 
the human soul with God, which profits [he thinks] by all ordi- 
nances but is tied to none, dwelling ever, through all its varying 
moods, in the inner courts of the sanctuary where the walls are not 
built with hands.” In a similar strain another evangelical writer, 

1 Mr. Frederic Harrison’s contrast between the ultimate sway of Romanism and 
the sure decay of Protestant and Evangelical Churches is truly amusing. Such a 
really able writer ought to know that popularity is no test of truth or permanence. 
But, in fact, Romanism is not growing, as Continental priestly secessions and 
American statistics (when sifted) show, nor surely are its chances in England 
promising. If Mr. Harrison’s confidence in the future of Romanism has no better 
grounds than his confidence in the future of Positivism, which, notwithstanding its 
utter collapse at any rate in England, is nevertheless to cover the earth, it is not 
worth much, It needs a more spiritual and less dogmatic belief than that of either 


Romanism or Positivism to endure. Nothing can be more inconsistent with 
Romanism than Mr. Harrison’s social ideals. 
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alluding to the spiritual hymnology common to all churches, 
remarks: “Upon the high plane of religious emotion, face to face 
with the great light, the trappings of ceremonial worship drop off, 
and leave the feelings absolutely natural and simple.” A Romanist 
can only reach this “‘high plane” by sacrificing his objective creed. 
Curiously enough the essential subjectivity, not only of religion but 
of Protestantism, is strongly insisted on by Dr. Sabatier, despite his 
plea for an objective revelation, as in the following examples: 


“ The subjective character of a religion strictly moral stamps itself with 
energy on all the specific doctrines of Protestantism. . . . In Protestantism 
. . . Christianity is brought back from the exterior to the interior; it 
plants itself in the soul as a principle of subjective inspiration, which, 
acting organically on’ individual and social life, transforms and elevates it 
progressively without denaturalising and doing violence to it” (Outlines, 
&e., p. 213), “The principle of Christianity [anterior to all dogmas] is 

. . & religious experience” (Jbid. p. 267). ‘‘The human mind cannot 
believe in itself without believing in God, and on the other hand, it cannot 
believe in God without finding Him in itself” (Zbid. p. 291). ‘The know- 
ledge of nature is objective ; religious knowledge can never pass out of 
subjectivity. This does not mean that the second is less certain, but that it 
is of another order, and is produced in another way and with other 
characteristics ” (bid, p. 294). ‘God—the object of religious or moral 
knowledge—only reveals Himself in and by piety” (bid. p. 303). 


III. The religious Ideal is reached only through subjective doctrine, 


This becomes apparent on considering (1) the contrast between 
the nature and scope of objective dogma and subjective doctrine ; 
and (2) the subjective drift which the advance in theology reveals. 

The main point in the contrast between objective dogma and 
subjective doctrine lies in the opposite kinds of religious truths and 
ideas which they respectively represent. The former is concerned 
with the speculative and intellectual; the latter with the experi- 
mental and ethical. Objective dogma, therefore, is unlimited, 
authoritative, and devoid of any natural relation to the human 
mind. Subjective doctrine is limited, undogmatic, and is naturally 
related to consciousness. This contrast will become clearer by 
illustration, God’s existence and moral Being is a subjective 
doctrine known spiritually through experience and conviction, and 
directly and powerfully ethical through its natural relation to the 
human mind. The metaphysical nature of Deity, as represented in 
the creeds, is an objective dogma, which can never be more than an 
intellectual or speculative opinion having no necessary relation to 
religious or moral character. A similar contrast exists between 
the subjective doctrine of Christ as a Divine Saviour and teacher, 
and the objective dogma of Christ as the second person in the 
Trinity. There is an equally marked contrast between Christ’s death, 
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as a substitution for human obedience and an expiation for man’s 
sin, and as a pledge of God’s sympathy and forgiveness and a moral 
lever to bring men unto God, between the objective dogma and the 
subjective doctrine of the Atonement. 

This central truth of Christianity offers striking illustration of the 
contrast between the nature and scope of objective dogma and sub- 
jective doctrine, in three respects: God’s relation to man; the 
nature of sin; and the reason for Christ’s death. The subjective 
doctrine treats God’s relation to man as exclusively Paternal, not 
regal, the sovereign, in God’s case, being lost in the Father. The 
subjective doctrine further regards sin as solely individual trans- 
gression, never as racial guilt, and it finds ample reason for Christ’s 
death in the need for a pledge of divine forgiveness, and of an 
adequate moral power to bring men back to God. Were this the 
proper place, and were space unlimited, it could be easily shown 
that the subjective doctrine of the Atonement, apart from all 
objective dogmas, fully meets the demands of the religious con- 
sciousness, and fulfils all the conditions of the highest spiritual 
experience. It could further be shown that this view is alone con- 
sistent with Christ’s teaching, and that Paul’s objective exposition 
of the Atonement (on which the objective dogma almost entirely 
rests) is really figurative, designed to meet Jewish ideas and Roman 
prejudices, and emphasising results rather than accurately describing 
processes. It could also be pointed out that Paul uniformly treats 
Christ’s death subjectively, when referring to it as a personal 
experience; speaking of himself as ‘‘ crucified with Christ”; 
declaring that by Christ’s death ‘‘the world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world”; and embodying the Christian ideal of 
character in “knowing the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, and 
being made conformable unto His death.”’ It has been well 
observed that ‘‘to Jews and even to Pagans, accustomed to animal 
sacrifices,” Paul’s objective ‘“‘ language must have seemed more 
satisfactory than it proves to us. If St. Paul thought sacrifice meant 
penal substitution, he was in error, but this is very doubtful... . 
The orthodox tradition is not ethical nor legal, it is simply a 
commercial view. Law knows nothing of the transference of 
accountability from one subject to another.”* As another able 
writer says : 


“It is now felt that . . . the ethic of a larger life will not allow that 
such suffering [as Christ’s] is properly penal. . . . The forensic idea is too 
narrow to embrace all the facts. The law of suffering is clearly too large 
for such a formula, and the death of Christ is only the highest expression 
of that universal law. Anselm’s view gave distinct meaning to some texts 


1 Dr. Lyman Abbott's recent Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle, and Archdeacon 
Wilson’s Hulsean Lectures 1898-99, may both be quoted on the subjective side. 
2 Essays towards a New Theology. By Rev. R Mackintosh, B.D. 
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of Scripture, but no meaning at all to some others, It was sharp and 
definite in its legic, but shallow and formal in its thought. And... 
certainly the living Church of to-day has left it largely behind, and is 
reaching forth after a faith which may be less compact but will be more 
living and real.” 


Orthodoxy indeed virtually admits. the subjectivity of the Atone- 
ment. As Rev. Prof, Banks (Wesleyan) says : 


“Tt must by no means be overlooked that the traditional objective 
doctrine has a subjective side also. It provides the most powerful motives 
to repentance, and contemplates the renewal of man’s whole nature. The 
living apprehension of Christ’s love in the work of expiation cannot but 
react on mind and conduct ” (Tendencies of Modern Theology, p. 208). 


This really concedes the point. If such are the effects of the 
“subjective side” of the Atonement, no other ‘‘side” can be 
needed or be possible. What more can be required for human 
forgiveness on the part of a Divine Father, such as God is described 
in the New Testament, than man’s “ repentance and the renewal of 
man’s whole nature” ? 

The remarkable change—revolution one might almost call it— 
which has taken place in orthodoxy during the last half-century, 
especially in the interpretation of the doctrines of the Atonement, 
Original Sin and Eternal Paunishment—to quote only three leading 
points—further shows that religious progress lies in a subjective 
direction. The objective view of the Atonement, as may be gathered 
from what has been already said, no longer holds the place in 
orthodox circles it once did. Among the Free Churches, at any 
rate, the objective theories—Calvinist, Commercial, Forensic—have, 
one by one, become discredited, and orthodox teachers now more 
and more insist on the subjective view of Christ’s death, as a pledge 
of divine love and a moral force operating perpetually to lift men 
out of sin. 

An equally complete change has taken place in the orthodox 
Christian doctrine of Original Sin. Almost within living memory, 
orthodoxy fastened Adam’s guilt, in accordance with all the great 
Protestant Confessions, “on the entire human race.” ‘‘The doctrine 
of original sin asserted that the corruption of nature we inherit 
from Adam’s sin is itself of the nature of sin, and exposes us there- 
fore to the wrath and condemnation of God.” It is now admitted 
by orthodox expositors that 


“There can be no guilt without sin, and there can be no sin without the 
consent of the will to sin. . . . The theological doctrine of original sin 
breaks down [in every particular]. . . . It is not true that man, even in 
his unregenerate state, is incapable of goodness or virtue. That... 
the sin of Adaia involved the race in the guilt of his sin, in the condemna- 
tion of that sin, and exposed them to the wrath of God, apart from all acts 
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of their own .. . is not taught by St. Paul in the chapter [Rom. y.] 
always appealed to in support of the doctrine” (Hvangelical Magazine, 
October and December, 1898). 

A similar revolution in a subjective direction has occurred in 
the orthodox conception of a Future State. Up to the middle of 
this century the old medizeval notions of an endless Hell—a Hell 
of literal fire—and of Heaven as a distinct locality of sensuous 
bliss—than which no dogmas could be more fatally objective 
i —were the current beliefs of evangelical Christendom. Thanks 
up to the labours of Dean Farrar, Dr. Cox and other eminent writers 

in the same field, this densely ignorant literalism, by which the 
forcible Orientalisms of the New Testament—Christ’s pungent 
appeals and St. John’s splendid visions—were denuded of all their 
moral power and spiritual meaning, has given place to truer and 
juster because more subjective interpretations, of which Christian 
Eschatology had long stood in need. It is now seen that Hell 
is not a bogie to frighten men into accepting dogmas at the 
dictate of a priest, and that Heaven is not a reward for easy com- 
pliance with a creed, nor a haven for the elect, but that the rewards 
and punishments of a future state are as in this present life, the 
natural outworking of human character; that as a well-known 
} Nonconformist Eschatologist has said, “the actual position of each 
man in eternal life will be regulated by an exact judgment on the 
1 details of his behaviour here,” a result which is conceivable only on 
I the principle that Heaven and Hell are, as subjective theology 
teaches, emphatically conditions of being and character. Dr. Bushnell 
pointedly says: 
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“Tf you have been looking for heaven only as a happy place, looking for 
it as the reward of some dull, lifeless service, arguing it for all men as the 
place where God will show His goodness by making blessed loathsome and 
base souls, cheat yourselves no more by this folly. Consider only whether 
heaven be in you now. For heaven is nothing but the joy of a perfectly 
harmonised being filled with God and His love. The charter of it is, ‘ He 
that overcometh shall inherit.’ It is the victorious energy of righteous- 
ness for ever established in the soul.” 


OEE TES 


It need hardly be pointed out, in conclusion, how greatly the 
spread of subjective doctrine would tend to vitalise religion, to 
liberalise churches and to purify society. The change it would work 

< in religious beliefs, replacing traditional creeds by personal and experi- 
mental convictions, would infuse into Christianity a practical power 
it has never yet exercised. And the increased freedom of thought 
and action which the spread of subjective doctrine would beget, 
would bring Christians into that closer union—so long barred by the 
tyranny of objective dogmas—on which their strength for battling 
with and destroying the world’s evil so largely depends. Nor cau 
anything more directly promote the purification of society than svb- 
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jective religious doctrine, recalling men, as it does, from speculative 
beliefs, and fixing them on what Dr. Tulloch calls “the proper 
objects—the only valid objects—of religious belief . . . certain great 
facts or principles plainly revealed to every open intelligence” ; that 
which “lies beyond these facts or principles” being “either in its 
nature uncertain, or in its bearing unimportant.” To quote the 
more recent utterance of a well-known Congregational minister at 
Melbourne : 


“There is a Christianity that is wider than the ecclesiastical. . . 
There are human thoughts absolutely Christian, gained from Christ, 
inspired by Christ, breathing Christ’s spirit, and shaped by Christ’s law, 
that have yet no place in any theological creed, and belong to a sphere 
which the Church wholly ignores. . . . In the presence of these vast con- 
ceptions that ennoble life. . . . the squabbles of rival schools . . . the 
warring . . . of sectsare ignobleand degrading. The Church of God must 
recover the conception of the Kingdom.” 


The loss of “the conception of the Kingdom” here deplored is largely 
due to the tendency of objective dogma to substitute creed for 
character; looseness of morals almost invariably marking eras of 
special dogmatic precision. ‘Ink and paper,” says Cudworth, ‘“ can 
never make us Christians. .. . The Gospel . . . is not merely a dead 
letter without us, but a quickening spirit within us”; and the 
recovery of ‘‘the conception of the Kingdom” will thus be chiefly 
brought about by the influence of subjective doctrine, whose centre 
being ethical, not theological, inseparably welds character with 
belief. Subjective Christianity can be satisfied with nothing short 
of the highest personal life and the farthest reaching social 
reforms ; and for these ends it freely and heartily co-operates with all 
trae philanthropists, irrespective of class or creed, in their endeavour 
to promote human welfare and brotherhood. 

Cuas, Forp. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


ENGLISH anthropologists will be glad to learn that Mr. A. J. Butler's 
translation of Professor F’. Ratzel’s Volkerkunde’ is now complete, and 
has made a most interesting and instructive work accessible to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The word “ history” does not quite correctly re- 
produce the word “‘ kunde” of the original title, which means rather 
‘‘ knowledge” than “history”; but perhaps our English equivalent, 
“« anthropology,” was considered scarcely popular enough for a book of 
this kind. Ina science such as anthropology, which as yet exists only in 
a tentative form, it is of the greatest importance that all known facts 
should be placed clearly and methodically before the reader. This has 
been admirably done in the threevolumes before us, and the descriptions 
are materially aided by more than a thousand excellent illustrations. 
Some of these coloured illustrations are remarkable specimens of the 
lithographer’s art; they reproduce accurately the vivid colouring of 
the decorative products of savage races. On the whole, this work 
should interest every person of culture, and we trust it will find as 
wide a circle of readers as the care and skill bestowed upon its 
production deserve. 

In his Birds of Breconshire® Mr. E. C. Phillips has placed on 
record a number of ornithological observations made during a lengthy 
residence in the county named. The extreme subdivision of a small 
country like England into counties for the purposes of scientific 
observation may appear almost unnecessary ; but it has, at least, the 
advantage that each observer is thoroughly acquainted with his 
district, and many of the facts recorded here have come under the 
author’s personal observation. Mr. Phillips appears to be a careful 
and industrious observer, and his work forms a substantial addition 
to the ornithological literature of our country. Some of the facts 
mentioned are not generally known, although most of them have 
been published in The Zoologist. For instance, the hybrids between 
the black grouse and pheasant are extremely interesting, and the 
remarks about the pectinated claw of the night-jar are worth further 
investigation. The section upon the chough might well have been 


1 The History of Mankind. By Professor F. Ratzel. Translated by A. J. Butler. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1896. 
2 The Birds of Breconshire. By E. C. Phillips, Brecon: E. Davies. 1899. 
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omitted; it reminds one of the well-known chapter on snakes in 
Ireland. We are glad to see that Mr. Phillips deprecates the 
shooting—by others—of rare birds; but he does not appear to 
have let many opportunities escape him of adding a rarity to his 
own collection. There are many notes on the habits of birds inter- 
spersed throughout the book which will be of interest to naturalists. 
In most cases the Welsh names of the birds are given. 

Those who believe in magic, the divining-rod, cartomancy, and 
similar subjects may take some interest in Mr. A. Lovell’s Zmagina- 
tion and its Wonders.’ Although it contains much speculative 
matter, yet we cannot find in it anything of scientific importance. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Wiru the temperature at 89° in the shade one would not from choice 
take up The Philosophical Theory of the State, by Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, for under such conditions one’s physical and consequently 
one’s mental energies are somewhat below par, and to follow all the 
author’s arguments, frequently long-drawn-out and not infrequently 
obscure, requires an intellectual alertness above the average. But, 
all this notwithstanding, Mr. Bosanquet has made a real contribution 
to the study of that thorny problem, “‘ What is the State and what 
are its limitations?” Mr. Bosanquet does well to commence his 
argument by insisting upon the fact that the individual cannot be 
regarded as an isolated entity apart from the community in which 
he exists. In the struggle for civil and religious liberty the great 
thinkers of the past considerably overshot the mark, with the result 
that a school of thought sprang up which sought to endow the 
individual with rights—the creation of an exaggerated view of 
liberty. Thus the idea of liberty became idealised to an extent 
dangerous to the community, and consequently to the citizens indi- 
vidually of whom it was formed. As a matter of fact, as the author 
points out, these separate individuals form part of our common life 
and cannot really escape from it. Thus, in an ideal State the will of 
the individual is found in the universal will of the State, and, as 
Rousseau puts it, the man obeys only his own will and so remains 
free. 

The weak point of this argument is that, as a matter of history, 
the State only too frequently has lagged behind the highest thought 
of the day. We here are using the term “ will” in its proper sense 

1 Imagination and its Wonders. By A. Lovell. London: Nichols & Co. 1899. 


2 The Philosophical Theory of the State. By Bernard Bosanquet. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 
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of “desire,” but it is not clear from Mr. Bosanquet’s language 
whether he does not regard “the real will” of the State from the 
exploded doctrine of the free-will standpoint. He talks of the State 
as a “ purposive organism,” and to a large extent rightly so. In the 
later periods of a community’s life its evolution is largely dynamic, 
as Leslie Ward has shown, but much of it, and especially in its 
earlier years, is unconscious. 

The most valuable and original chapter to our mind is that entitled 
“End and Limit of State Action.” The State cannot by positive 
force promote or enforce morality, “for whatever acts are enforced 
are, 80 far as the force operates, withdrawn from the higher life. 
The promotion of morality by force, for instance, is an absolute 
self-contradiction.” 

But the State can remove obstacles, it can destroy conditions 
which are hostile to the realisation of the end in view. Here, 
although its action is in a certain sense negative, it takes a positive 
form. ‘‘ The State is in its right when it forcibly hinders hindrances 
to the best life or common good. In hindering such hindrances 
it will indeed do positive acts.” This is a book which the student of 
sociology cannot afford to pass by. 





VOYAGES. 


THE experiences and observations of one who has spent four years 
in exploring Cochin China, Annam, and other portions of the Far 
East which have come within the sphere of French influence, cannot 
fail to prove exceedingly interesting. In his work just published 
by the Librairie Plon, Ze Tour d’ Asie (Cochinchine, Annam, Tonkin), 
M. Marcel Monnier presents us with a vivid picture of that strange 
and puzzling country, China, of which Europeans, in spite of recent 
events, know so little. The chapter dealing with the Mois, a strange 
race of peaceful savages dwelling in various parts of Annam, will be 
read with the deepest interest. The pen of M. Monnier has given 
@ very picturesque account of Annam and Cochin China. The entire 
volume is most readable and full of curious information. The illus- 
trations are exceedingly good, and the map accompanying the volume 
will be found very useful. 


1 Le Tour d' Asie (Cochinchine, Annam, Tonkin), Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Ernest A. VIZETELLY describes his book, With Zola in Eng- 
land, as “ A Story of Exile.”' It is a most interesting and, in many 
respects, a most exciting narrative. It gives a faithful and vivid 
account of Emile Zola’s exile in England, together with a record of 
his feelings from day to day during his sojourn in that country. 
Mr. Vizetelly modestly claims for his book nothing save the merit of 
accuracy. Nevertheless, it must be regarded as a most remarkable 
biographical fragment—the history of a most curious and momen- 
tous episode in the life of a great novelist. 

M. Zola’s championship of the cause of Alfred Dreyfus entitles 
him to be compared with his great countryman, Voltaire, who also 
faced unpopularity and the menaces of power in his efforts on behalf 
of Jean Calas. Mr. Vizetelly emphasises this fact in his felicitous 
preface. 

The volume contains no padding. It presents all the details from 
the date of M. Zola’s departure from France in July 1898, after a 
sentence of twelve months’ imprisonment had been passed on him at 
Versailles, down to the time of his return to his own country in 
June 1899, The part played in this ‘“‘drama of exile” by Mr. 
Vizetelly was that of a devoted friend and disciple, so to speak, of 
M. Zola. Mr. F. A. Wareham, an English solicitor, also gave 
material help to the distinguished French littérateur in his very 
trying situation. An amusing feature in the case was that M. Zola 
himself greatly increased the risk of recognition by his obstinate 
refusal to resort to any disguise. 

Of the life led by the novelist at Wimbledon and Oatlands we 
have a very minute and realistic account in Mr. Vizetelly’s book. 
It is evident that M. Zola was not quite in love with England, 


though his peculiar position may possibly have led him to view his. 


surroundings with a “jaundiced eye.” Certainly his disgust with 
the monotonous uniformity of the houses near Clapham Junction will 
be easily understood by all English people possessed of any artistic 
taste. The description of the attempts made by over-enterprising 
journalists to “discover” M. Zola will be read with something like 


astonishment, One pressman actually offered Mr. Vizetelly £25 for- 


information that would enable him to find the novelist. This impu- 
dent proposal was treated with the contempt it deserved. It was 
made to Mrs. Vizetelly in her husband’s absence, and we are not 
surprised at the statement that if she had told her husband about it 
sooner, “the gentleman might have experienced a rather unpleasant 
ten minutes.” During his stay in England, M. Zola finished his 


1 With Zola in England. A Story of Exile. By Ernest A. Vizetelly. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 
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novel, Za Fécondite, 2 translation of which by Mr. Vizetelly is now 
in preparation. As it is the intention of the novelist to give a 
personal account of his English experiences, Mr. Vizetelly has been 
judicious in confining his narrative to matters of observation and 
actual experience. The book will, we have no doubt, be widely read 
by all who take an interest in one of the most striking personalities 
of modern France, 

Ajax Loquitur’ is the quaint title of a little volume by Mr. 
Robert Weatherburn. It is cast in the form of “ the autobiography 
of an old locomotive engine,” and though it may, to the superficial 
reader, appear a fantastic work of fiction, it is really a solid contri- 
bution to the history of the steam-engine and of the achievements of 
that great inventor, George Stephenson. The author, in his pro- 
logue, says: ‘‘ Doubts may be cast upon the authenticity of this 
communication. If so, the fault will not be mine that I have 
become the recipient (so to speak) of the antecedents, life-history, 
and testamentary dispositions of Old No. 9, and thus, perforce, its 
biographer.” The narrative is not altogether a very lively one, 
“No, 9” indulges in a minute account of the various portions of a 
locomotive engine, nineteen pages being devoted to the subject of 
“Boilers.” The perusal of the “autobiography” recalled to our 
minds the remark of a living novelist that “the redemption of man 
will not be through machinery.” At the same time, the book will 
interest a great many persons who appreciate the achievements of 
men like the Stephensons, without exaggerating the value of their 
efforts to promote human progress. The style of Mr. Weatherburn 
has a certain simplicity and humour that carries us along, in spite 
of the monotony of his theme. The epilogue, in which the growing 
supremacy of electricity as compared with steam leads to a pathetic 
lament on the part of “No. 9,” shows some originality. Altogether 
the little volume is enjoyable. 

M. Joseph Reinach has given us a delightful volume under the 
title of Hssais de Politique et d'Histoire? These essays deal with 
subjects of deep interest to the student of politics and history. In 
the chapter, ‘‘ Histoire d'un Idéal,” M, Reinach dwells emphatically 
on the high conception of the French Republic formed by those 
young men who entered the field of politics in the first years of its 
existence. He insists on the necessity of freedom of thought, while 
he claims, at the same time, for the Church those rights to which it 
is legitimately entitled. The article on Disraeli does, perhaps, more 
than justice to that extraordinary man. M. Reinach seems to 
believe that, with all his faults, the late Lord Beaconsfield loved 
literature better than material success, This clever French writer 


1 Ajax Loquitur ; or The Autobiography of an Old Locomotive Engine. By Robert 
Weatherburn, M.I.M.E. London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
2 Eesais de Politique et d'Histoire. Par Joseph Reinach. Paris: P. V. Stock, 
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regards Lord Beaconsfield as a combination of Jew, Oriental, and 
“stubborn Englishman.” We are afraid that the Judaic element— 
and that of a rather inferior type—was predominant in the man’s 
nature. ‘There is also in the book a sympathetic study of Edmond 
About as a journalist. M. Reinach writes in a limpid, unaffected, 
and fascinating style, and we cordially recommend his book to all 
who wish to know the views of an able Frenchman on a variety of 
political and historical topics. 

Mr. Belfort Bax, who has studied so deeply the social aspects of 
the German Reformation, has brought out a volume dealing with 
The Peasants’ War in Germany (1525-1526).' The book is the 
second portion of a work, or a series of works, on the social side of 
the Reformation in Germany, In the opening chapter the author 
describes generally the situation in Germany in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. He shows how Luther helped to bring about 
the peasants’ war, though he was afterwards bitterly opposed to the 
claims of the peasants. The movement, though it had a religious 
colouring, was really an outbreak of the common people against the 
tyranny of feudalism. Mr. Belfort Bax deals with the question very 
minutely and learnedly, and he has collected all the available 
information on the subject. 

The literature of the Dreyfus case covers a very wide arena at the 
present moment. The firm of P. V. Stock has brought out a 
popular edition of the proceedings before the Cour de Cassation.’ 
The illustrations by M. H. G. Ibels and Léon Ruffe are most 
dramatic and effective, The entire history of the case is given ia 
such a manner as to enable every intelligent reader to see the 
evidence in favour of Dreyfus’s innocence. 

The letters of ‘‘ Karl” to M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire have been 
reprinted from the Figaro, and throw a startling light on the 
Dreyfus case. 

La France ec lAffaire Dreyfus* is the title of a powerful 
pamphlet by Professor Maurice Vauthier, of the University of 
Brussels, showing how the miscarriage of justice in the Dreyfus case 
has injured the fair fame of France. A Preface to the work has 
been written by M. A. Giry, member of the Institute. 

The name of the celebrated Pére Hyacinthe is honourably associated 
with the Affaire Dreyfus. A drama on the subject, entitled Magor,’ 
has been produced by Jean Rémy (Paul H. Loyson), and the 
distinguished preacher, in an admirable Preface, speaks enthu- 


1 The Peasants’ War in Germany (1525-1526). By E. Belfort Bax. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

2 L’ Affaire Dreyfus Devant la Cour de Cassation. Edition Populaire. Illustrée 
par H. G. Ibels, conturier et Léon Ruffe, Paris: P. V. Stock. 

3 “Karl” et Quesnay de Beaurepaire. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

4 La France et V Affaire Dreyfus. Par Maurice Vauthier. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

5 Affaire Dreyfus. Magor. Par Jean Rémy (Paul H. Loyson). Avec une Préface, 
par Hyacinthe ly Paris: P. V. Stock. ’ 
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siastically about the future of France, quoting with effect the words 
of Mirabeau: ‘‘ Dieu est aussi nécessaire aux hommes que la 
liberté.” The drama under fictitious names portrays the leading 
features of the Dreyfus case very vividly, and ends with a proud 
expression of hope and undying faith in the great principle of 
justice. 

A very logical discussion of the crusade against the Jews—a 
most cruel and despicable crusade—will be found in a little volume 
by M. Henry Dagan, entitled Enquéte sur lAntisémitisme.’ The 
writer pays a well deserved tribute to Emile Zola for his moral 
courage, his vigour, and his thoroughness in connection with the 
Dreyfus case. 

Mon Régiment Russe* is a very entertaining and cleverly written 
book. The author, who evidently knows Russia well, touches on 
some socialistic problems, with which he deals effectively. He also 
deals with the difficult problem of military education. Mingled with 
an account of the Russian military system we find in this volume 
much sound philosophy. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Mrs. Lovetr CAMERON is a popular novelist, but if Zhe Craze of 
Christiana * may be regarded as the test of her powers as a writer 
of fiction, we venture to think that her popularity is “ founded on 
sand.” There is plenty of incident in the book, and it has a tragic 
ending. But the plot sins against probability, the style is vulgar, 
and the characterisation is wretched. Dealing with one of her 
female characters, she writes: ‘“‘ She was, in fact, the flower of the 
flock.” Could any expression be conceived more lacking in dis- 
tinction ? 

Mr. William S. Walker, who exhibited so deep a knowledge of 
Australian life in his delightful book, When the Mapoke Calls, has 
written an entertaining volume of short stories entitled From the 
Land of the Wombat. The first story in the book, ‘ La Revanche,” 
shows how a wicked woman successfully tempted a man who was 
fascinated by her beauty to kill her faithless lover. The murder is 
perpetrated in an entirely unusual fashion. The other stories are all 
good of their kind. 


1 Enquéte sur l’ Antisémitisme. Par Henri Dagan. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

2 Mon Régiment Russe. Par Art Roé. Paris: Calman Levy. 

3 The Craze of Christiana. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. London: Jcha Long. 

4 From the Land of the Wombat. By William 8S. Walker (“Coo-ce.”) Lond on 
John Long. 
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Dead Oppressors,‘ by Thomas Pinkerton, can scarcely be pronounced 
a successful novel. The author is evidently a close observer of 
English life, but his style is laboured, and, it might be added, a 
little old-fashioned. The description of the village of Millington 
and its inhabitants is such as might have been found in the pages of 
any of the now-forgotten lady-novelists who imitated Jane Austen 
without possessing any of her genius. The plot has a certain 
originality which might have helped to make the book a success if 
Mr. Pinkerton were less prosy. 

The seventh volume of the “ Eversley ” edition of Shakespeare's 
Plays*® contains “ Henry V.,” “ Henry VIII.,” “ Titus Andronicus,” 
and “ Romeo and Juliet.” The learned editor, Dr. C. H. Herford, 
discusses at some length the question whether “ Titus Andronicus ” 
can be regarded as a genuine work of Shakespeare, and his con- 
clusion is that “the more critical course appears to be a qualified 
acceptance.” 

There is a great deal of cleverness in The Sport of Circwmstance,* 
and we might congratulate the author, G. G. Chatterton, on having 
produced an exceptional work of fiction were it not for the ‘‘ lame 
and impotent” ending. A novelist should never distort human 
nature, especially in the denouement, and this is the fault we find 
with an otherwise attractive work of fiction. 

L’ Amour Inbre* is a brilliant work. The author makes use of the 
novel to denounce mercenary marriage and advocate freedom in the 
relations of the sexes, The book will attract attention. 

Femmes Nouvelles,’ by MM. Paul and Victor Marguerite, is a very 
powerful novel. Though we do not approve of “novels with a 
purpose,” as a rule, the gifted authors of La Désastre have succeeded 
in presenting the woman question under the form of a fascinating 
work of fiction. Apart from the intrinsic interest of the novel, the 
style in which it is written is chaste, simple, and beautiful. 

The volume of the London Matriculation Directory (No, XXVI.) ° 
just issued will be found exceedingly useful for purposes of reference. 
We learn that the statistics as to the London University examina- 
tions during the academic year ending August 31, 1898, show that 
27°6 per cent. of the successful students in arts, science, and laws 
were students of the University Correspondence College, whereas, 
for the preceding twelve months the number was only 26:7 per 
cent.—a small difference, but still sufficient to prove that the 


1 Dead ressors. By Thomas Pinkerton. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

2 The Works of Shakespeare. (Eversley Series.) Vol. VII. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 

3 The Sport of Circumstance. By G. G. Chatterton. London: John Long. 

4 L’Amour Libre. Par Charles Albert. Paris: Librairie Stock. 

5 Femmes Nouvelles. Par Paul et Victor Marguerite. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

6 London Matriculation Directory (No. XXVI.), June 1899. London Office: 32 Red 
Lion Square. 
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University Correspondence system has been able to maintain its 
popularity. 

The Book of Bander’ is marvellously vivid narrative in scriptural} 
form of the historical progress of the human race. The work is by 
the author of Zhe New Koran. He foreshadows a state of society 
in which bigotry will give place to toleration, quarrelling and war- 
fare to mutual understanding and peace, and the trickery of com- 
merce to uprightness and fair dealing. The work must be regarded 
as a literary experiment, and as such it deserves much praise; but 
it has also a distinct ethical value, In fact, it is a sort of ideal 
Gospel of Human Progress. 

The Crime in the Wood,? by T. W. Speight, is a sensational novel 
of the well-known orthodox type. We have a mysterious murderer 
and a plentiful supply of villainy. The hero gets into trouble, but 
emerges from his misfortunes triumphantly. Mr. Speight is a 
practised writer, but why is he so conventional? He might devote 
his unquestionable literary talent to the production of a novel which 
would be a study of actual human nature instead of a Scotland Yard 
conundrum, 

Justice—but perhaps not more than justice—is done to the 
genius of Robert Browning by Marion Little in her admirable series 
of essays on the poet.* She claims for Browning that he comes 
next in rank to those universal poets of whom Shakespeare is the 
king. She rightly insists on the high ethical value of Browning’s 
teaching. He is no worshipper of success, but a believer in the 
worth of honest failure as a life-discipline, and in the consolations of 
earnest but apparently fruitless endeavour. Her analysis of ‘‘ Para- 
celsus” is masterly and, on the whole, just. She is scarcely so 
effective in her criticism of “The Ring and the Book.” She has not 
even attempted to grapple with ‘“‘ Sordello”—that great criterion of 
true Browning worship. We fear, after all, she is not a disciple of 
the poet. 

The double section of the Oxford Dictionary, edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray, finishes the letter H. It contains 2721 main words, 
528 special combinations explained under them, and 467 subordinate 
entries. Most of the words, from “ Horn ” to “ Huzz,” are shown 
to be of purely onomatopeic origin. This in itself is a very 
interesting fact. The ordinary word “hunger” belongs to the 
onomatopceic class. 

A good edition of the Sixth Book of Vergil’s Zneid * has heen 


1 The Book of Bander. By the Author of the New Koran. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

2 The Crimein the Wood. By T. W. Speight. London: John Long. re 

8 Essays on Robert Browning. By Marion Little. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 
4A New Dictionary of the English Language. Edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
(HORIZONTALITY-HIGHER.) Vol. V. Oxford ; Clarendon Press. 

5 Vergil’s neid, Book VI. Edited by A. H. Allcroft and B. J. Hayes, Londons 
W. B. Clive. 
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brought out in the “ University Tutorial Series.” The Introduction 
gives a lucid account of the poem, and the notes, which are crisp 
and convenient, will greatly assist students. 

The Preceptor’s Trigonometry’ is intended as a text-book for 
students preparing for the College of Preceptors’ examination on the 
subject. The work leaves nothing to be desired. 

What is Secondary Education?’ is the title of a number of 
excellent essays on a most important question. The volume is 
edited by Dr. R. P. Scott; and the writers include the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, who deals with the “ Organisation of the Teaching 
Profession.” The essay by Miss Gurney on the “ Interest of Girls 
in the Reform of Secondary Education ” is deeply interesting. The 
other contributors to the discussion on the last-mentioned topic are 
Miss Tallis, Principal of St. Catherine’s,School, Holland Park, W.; 
Miss Lumby, Principal of St. Hilda’s College, Cheltenham; and 
Mr. John H. Blundell, M.A. The value of education to working 
women is rightly emphasised by Miss Lumby. 

A romance of the Philippines ought to prove absorbingly interesting 
at the present time. Under the title of Aux Pays des Moines, 
M. José Rizal gives us a splendid picture of life in the Philippines, 
The translation of Rizal’s work has been exceedingly well done by 
MM. Henri Lucas and Ramon Sempan. The author, José Rizal, was 
@ true patriot as well as a great genius. A charming sketch of his 
life is given in the form of a Preface by M. Lucas. 

Cest Arrivé* is the title of a volume of short stories and dramas 
which have all the air of reality. The author, M. Th. Toppy, 
describes them as “ contes qui ont vécu,” and the description is very 
felicitous. 

The name of the clever American writer of fiction, Elizabeth 
Phipps Train, is well known, and her popularity is very extensive. 
Two stories* from her pen have been published in one volume by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. The first of the two tales, 4 Marital 
Liability, presents us with a husband who, through purely senti- 
mental motives, takes on his own shoulders the punishment for the 
crime of forgery committed by a wife whom he neither loves nor 
respects. The plot is entirely improbable. The second story in the 
volume, Madam of the Ivies, is far more interesting and lifelike. 
We venture to think that the root-idea of the story has been sug- 
gested by Jane Eyre. However, the incidents are vividly described, 
and the denouement is very satisfactory. It is a much better 
story than that which gives the book its title. The author has a 


1 The Preceptor’s Trigonometry. Edited by William Briggs. London: W. B. Clive. 

2 What is Secondary Education? Essays on the Problem of Organisation. Edited 
by R. P. Scott, M.A. Lond. London: Rivingtons. 

3 Aux Pays des Moines (Noli me Tangere). Roman Tagul. Traduction et Annota- 
tions de Henri Lucas et Ramon Sempan. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

4 Cest Arrivé (Contes quiontvécu). Par Th. Toppy. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

5 A Marital Liability. By Elizabeth Phipps Train. London: Ward, Lock & Co. 
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tendency to redundancy of expression ; but she writes with ease, and 
she evidently knows a great deal about the life of the wealthier class 
of Americans. 








POETRY. 


Jephtihah and other Mysteries Lyrical and Dramatic’ is the title of 
a volume of verse by Mr. Alexander Crowley. The book is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Swinburne, and the dedicatory lines are absurdly and 
fulsomely flattering. Mr. Swinburne is placed on a pedestal beside 
Dante, Milton, and Victor Hugo. Mr. Crowley is evidently a hero 
worshipper. We wish he had selected a better model than the 
author of Songs before Sunrise. The poems in the volume are, for 
the most part, weak imitations of Mr. Swinburne’s lyrics, without 
their music and with all their sins against good taste superadded. 
The Rape of Death is, perhaps, the best effort in the volume, It is 
a wild Norse legend told in melodious three-lined verse which, by 
its very form, produces a weird and lurid impression. 

Mr. Marcus S. Rickards has published his own poems with the 
queer title of Music from the Maz. It appears to us that he was 
never born to write deathless songs. However, he is evidently 
determined not to remain ‘“ mute,” even though he may still be 
“inglorious.” In the poem “ Labyrinths” we find an echo—by no 
means @ true echo—of Wordsworth ; for example: 


“Such is the world wherein the infant eye 
Opens to earth and sky.” 


Alas! poor Wordsworth! how thou art “translated”! The 
“Ode to a Sparrow ” is really a funny specimen of verse. The poet 
thus insults the poor sparrow: 

‘Thou rank plebeian of the streets, 
Whom everybody always meets.” 

We are not surprised to find on the title-page that this volume was 

“ printed for the author.” 


1 Jephthah and other Mysteries Lyrical and Dramatic. By Alexander Crowley. 
London: Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co. oe 

2 Music from the Maze. By Marcus §. C. Rickards. London: Printed for the 
Author. 
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THE DREYFUS CASE AND THE 
FUTURE OF FRANCE. 


Tae judgment of the Rennes Court-Martial has roused the civilised 
world to indignation against France. The conviction of an innocent 
man, who had already endured tortures for a crime he had not 
committed, is a matter which could only be regarded as an infamy— 
. 1% must, in fact, be characterised as a national crime, Outside 
* France, the verdict of civilisation is that Dreyfus has been convicted 
' without a shred of solid evidence to support the finding of the 
court-martial. Public opinion in England and in the United States 
has expressed itself freely on the subject, and it has been resolved by 
a very considerable section of the Anglo-Saxon race to hold no 
intercourse with a people which approves of the Rennes outrage. 
Unquestionably, the first impulse of every honest heart is to look 
with loathing and horror on a nation which could perpetrate such an 
atrocious act of injustice. When the Supreme Court granted the 
appeal of Dreyfus, it left it open to the Rennes tribunal to decide 
that the facts about the ‘‘ bordereau ” tended to prove the innocence 
of Dreyfus and the guilt of Esterhazy. What did the court-martial 
do? It found that the accused communicated to a foreign Power 
“the notes and documents enumerated in the bordereau.” Now, as 
this could only have been done by the author of the “ bordereau,” 
the Rennes tribunal has declared that Dreyfus wrote a document 
which Esterhazy admitted to be his handiwork, Thus the “ villain 
of the piece” is allowed to escape, while another man is condemned 
for his crime. When the treason of Hsterhazy was discovered by 
Colonel Picquart, he was protected by the French military authorities. 
A court-martial appointed to try him acquitted him “ by order,” and 
VoL. 152.—No. 4. 2B 
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at Rennes this fraudulent acquittal of Esterhazy was regarded as a 
chose jugée, which, according to Colonel Jouast, could not be the 
subject of criticism. 

The accusers of Dreyfus are men whose evidence is tainted, and 
whose entire conduct is not merely illegal, but dishonourable and 
infamous. What is to be said of a general who, after having 
expressed his belief in the prisoner’s guilt before the date of the first 
trial, submitted to the judges secret documents accompanied by a 
lying commentary, which he afterwards abstracted from the “ secret: 
dossier ” and destroyed? When it is borne in mind that one of 
these documents was a version of a telegram proved by the Foreign 
Office to be false, can we hesitate to describe this prominent accuser 
of Dreyfus as a consciousless miscreant? It was proved at the 
Rennes Court-Martial that it was sought to incorporate in the 
‘“‘ dossier” the very falsehoods to which this witness resorted in 
1894. Surely the man who resorts to such vile practices is him- 
self a criminal of the lowest type? The other military witnesses 
who gave evidence against Dreyfus at Rennes were guilty of acts 
not less disgraceful. One of them maintained that to dispute the 
infallibility of courts-martial was to destroy military discipline ; 
another attempted to justify the miserable forger and suicide Henry 
on the ground that he was patriotically seeking for a ‘‘ new proof.” 

Thus Dreyfus has been a second time convicted on the evidence of 
men who, on their own showing, have perpetrated foul crimes. The 
action of the Rennes tribunal, moreover, will not bear rigid investiga- 
tion. ‘Two of the seven judges declared Dreyfus innocent. Those 
who held him to be guilty of treason found that there were 
‘‘ extenuating circumstances.” Surely, if he were a traitor there could 
be no “extenuating circumstances”? Is it not plain that these 
military judges, even while they brought in a verdict of guilty against 
Dreyfus, were trying to salve their consciences by the ridiculous — 
qualification which they attached to the judgment ? 

It is no wonder, then, that the result of the Rennes Court- 
Martial has caused other nations to regard France with something 
like abhorrence. If the military faction which has persecuted 
Dreyfus, and almost murdered him under the form of law, can be 
assumed to represent French public opinion, there must be some- 
thing rotten in the country where such things can be. 

And yet it is impossible for any one who has earnestly studied 
the history of France not to sympathise with a people who, owing to 
an unfortunate miscarriage of justice, are now exposed to obloquy 
and contempt in every country in which justice has not become a 
mockery and a byword. Mr. John Morley has shown that France 
has done more than any other nation for human liberty. If she 
never achieved anything for humanity save the great work of the 
Revolution and its fruits both in England and America, France is 
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entitled to the admiration of all truly liberal minds. The country 
which produced a Rousseau, a Mirabeau and a Danton has good. 
reason to be proud of her sons. 

It is easy to accuse the Fench of impulsiveness, of prejudice, of. 
superficiality, of a lack of due consideration for the weaknesses of 
other peoples ; but we cannot deny their magnanimity, their brayery, 
their humanitarianism. It is not without cause that M. Boros, 
who represents Hungary in connection with the Paris Exhi-; 
bition, dealing with the proposal to refuse sending the treasures 
of the Cathedral of Grau to the Exhibition, protests against such: 
an act, with the proud acknowledgment that “France is always the 
great nation,” and that it was she who “ made the great Revolation.”, 
But the Dreyfus case has proved that the heroic nation which helped 
to destroy the Feudal System, and to propagate the ideas which have 
found their practical outcome in the American Republic of to-day, 
is incapable, in a struggle between militarism and the liberty of the 
subject, of doing simple justice to an individual. 

This is the charge which can be brought against France at the. 
close of the nineteenth century, in spite of the fact that some of, 
the best and most gifted Frenchmen of the day have repudiated the 
Rennes verdict. 

It might perhaps be urged that every country is the best judge 
of its own affairs, and that, whether Dreyfus’s conviction in 1894 
and in the present year of grace be right or wrong, other nations 
have no business to interfere. But this isa transparent fallacy. The 
brotherhood of humanity was one of the lessons taught, and regis- 
tered in blood, by the great French Revolution. How can France 
now isolate herself from her sister-nations, and claim that when she 
has committed a crime against justice she has any right to be 
regarded as irresponsible? No, If Dreyfus has been unjustly 
condemned, France must bear the consequences of such an infamy. 
The “ Affaire Dreyfus,” of which the entire world has heard se 
much, was not, to use a favourite phrase of the English Puritans, 
“a thing done in a corner.” It is idle to contend that it is a matter 
so much surrounded by doubt and suspicion that the accused might 
have been condemned on insufficient evidence by thoroughly honest 
men. The investigation has been too minute, too protracted, toe 
exhaustive, to afford any room for such an excuse. The military 
authorities in France had every opportunity for doing justice; and, 
if they have been guilty of the crime of wrongly convicting ax’ 
innocent man, then their guilt be on their own heads! 

Who is this man Dreyfus, whose name is on everybody’s lips, 
whose sufferings have drawn tears from the eyes of thousands alien 
to him in race, in nationality, in everything save in their common 
humanity? He is a Frenchman and a Jew, an officer in the 
French Army, an exceptionally well-educated man, whose courage 
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and capacity cannot be questioned. In 1894 a charge was made 
against him of having “ practised machinations or exchanged com- 
munications with a foreign Power or with one of its agents in order 
to induce it to engage in hostilities, to make war against France, or 
to procure for it the means of doing so by delivering up to it notes 
and documents” mentioned in what is known as the “ bordereau.” 
He was convicted by a court-martial on evidence of which he was 
himself ignorant; and even his worst enemies must, in the light of 
what has since occurred, admit that the judgment of 1894 is now, 
legally at least, a nullity. As far as the character of Captain 
Dreyfus was concerned, the general who has won such unenviable 
notoriety by persecuting him had to bear testimony as to his good 
conduct and proper demeanour as an officer. After his condemna- 
tion an effort was made to induce Dreyfus to efface himself by 
committing suicide. A revolver, according to the evidence of 
Colonel du Paty de Clam, was placed within the prisoner’s reach. 
Dreyfus was, indeed, tempted to resort to that terrible means of 
escaping future pain to which not merely cowards but men of the 
utmost physical bravery have had recourse in the hour of despair ; 
but his heroic spirit as well as his sense of guiltlessness sustained 
him, and his own words best explain his action on this occasion: 
‘IT do not kill myself, because I am innocent.” Surely this is not 
the way in which a guilty man would speak? The Jew Dreyfus— 
like another Jew whom millions since have learned to worship as 
Divine—met his accusers fearlessly, armed only with moral courage 
and that unconquerable rectitude which is stronger than all brute 
force, and he faced all odds, including the temptation to destroy his 
own life. The pathetic language of his diary, after his condemnation 
by the first court-martial, gives a vivid glimpse of what was 
happening in the recesses of his inner consciousness. The following 
passage, dated April 1895, which was quoted by Maitre Demange in 
his eloquent speech before the Rennes Court-Martial, enables us, far 
better than the most elaborate description, to realise what a great 
man Dreyfus is: 


‘‘ To-day I commence the journal of my sad and terrible life. 

“Tt is, indeed, only to-day for the first time that paper has been placed 
at my disposal, paper numbered and paragraphed in order that I might 
not be able to distract my thoughts while using it. Moreover, what use is 
it to me? To whom can I give it? What secret have I to confide to 
this paper? So many questions—so many enigmas ! 

“Up till now I loved the cultivation of reason, I believed in the logic of 
things and of events. 

‘In short, I believed in human justice. 

“ All that was fantastic and extravagant found difficulty in penetrating 
my brain, Alas! how my beliefs have been shattered! Alas! how all 
my faith, all that my reason cherished, has been dissipated! What 
horrible months I have just passed! How many sad months still await 
me ! 
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“ After my iniquitous condemnation, I determined to kill myself. To 
be condemned for the most infamous crime that a man can commit on the 
faith of a document unworthy of credit, the handwriting of which was 
imitated or resembled mine—in this there was enough to drive to despera- 
tion a man who places honour above everything. 

‘My dear wife, so devoted, so courageous, made me understand that in 
this overthrow of my entire being I had not the right to abandon her. | 
told her that she spoke truly, that there my duty lay. But at first I was 
afraid—yes, afraid of the horrible moral sufferings I would have to 
endure. Physically, I felt myself strong; my conscience, clear and pure, 
endowed me with superhuman strength ; the moral and physical tortures 
have been even more terrible than what I expected, and to-day I am 
broken both in body and soul. 

“‘ However, I have yielded to the importunities of my wife—I have had 
the courage tolive. I have, to begin with, undergone the most dreadful 
punishment that can be inflicted on a soldier—a punishment worse than 
any death. I have followed step by step that horrible road which leads to 
this place through the prisons of Cherche-Midi and La Santé and the depdt 
of the Ile de Ré, unbendingly enduring insults and cries, but leaving a 
fragment of my flesh at each turn of the road.” 


Who can read unmoved this poignant ‘‘ cry of a heart,” as it has 
well been called ? 

The paper on which poor Dreyfus traced the words was appro- 
priated by the prison officials, and was delivered up afterwards to 
the French Ministry. In this soliloquy of a man buried alive in the 
awful solitude of a prison there must be sincerity and truth. Here, 


indeed, is a human document, which is, as it were, a confession. 


made by a lonely soul to God! 
An English poet has said : 


“‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 


It is true. Even in the heart of Alfred Dreyfus, with apparently 


the entire French Army Staff arrayed against him, hope found a 
resting-place. He said to Du Paty de Clam that “in two or three 
years the trath would appear.” In every page of his diary, despite 
his gloomy reflections on his fate, this hope finds utterance. Let us 


take as a specimen the entry which he made not long after the one: 


which has been cited : 


“‘ Nothing lives in me any more; my brain is crushed under the effort 
to think, and the mysteries of this horrible drama. 

“To-day, once more, I comprehend nothing of what has passed—to 
be condemned without tangible proofs on the faith of only a single 
document ! , 

‘“‘ Whatever may be the soul and the conscience of a man, is there not 
more than enough in this to demoralise him? . . . But why have they 
condemned me ?—let them answer, let them search for the truth! ...I 
always find myself conversing with my own brain, without any news of 
my own. I must live with all my griefs, I must endure my sufferings 
with dignity, thus inspiring courage in my wife, in my family, which must 
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‘suffer as much as I do. No more weakness, then! still hope on! It is 
‘necessary for my children.” 


And here is what Dreyfus says about the crime for which he has 
been—the whole world outside France now declares—wrongfully 
condemned : 


“A traitor! At this word alone my blood flies to my brain; my entire 
being works with anger and indignation. What! the lowest of scoundrels! 
No! I must live! I must live through my sufferings in order one day 

‘to see my innocence fully acknowledged. And, then, always nothing! 
The guilty person is not discovered. Ah! the wretch. I endured the 
_tertures of my family like my own! I do not speak of each day’s miseries, 
which are so many wounds to my heart.” 


Later on, seeing from his prison the tricolour, the flag under 


-which he had served with honour, his grief and mortification became 


s0 acute that “ the pen fell from his hands.” 

And this is the man whom two French wilitary tribunals have 
declared to be a traitor to his country ! 

But what was the evidence put forward to prove his guilt ? 

The easiest answer to the question would be: There is no evi- 
dence. But let us examine what the military accusers of Dreyfus 
call ‘‘ evidence ”—let us examine it in the dry light of reason and 
‘without any parti pris. The fact that five War Ministers publicly 
declared their belief in Dreyfus’s guilt proves nothing, for French 
‘War Ministers have often been deluded and more than once have 
been devoid of honesty. The “secret dossier,” which was stated to 
be in the possession of the Ministry of War, was strongly relied on 
by the persecutors of Dreyfus. But this mysterious document was 
of no more avail as evidence of guilt than the faith of the generals 
in the prisoner's culpability. Then it was alleged that Dreyfus had 
confessed that he was guilty. M. Cavaignac was the first to say 
that the accused had made a confession. This statement was based 
on the report of Captain Lebrun-Renault, dated October 20, 1897, 
to the effect that on January 5, 1895, Captain Dreyfus had said to 
him: “Iam innocent. In three years’ time my innocence will be 
proved ; the Minister knows that if I have delivered up documents 
without importance it was to obtain important ones.” In reality 
these words were not used by Dreyfus, as was shown in the deposi- 
tion of Captain Lebrun-Renault before the Cour de Cassation. It is 


_ true that the accused officer protested that he was innocent and that 


in three years’ time his innocence would be acknowledged. He 
added : 


“The Minister knows it. Commandant du Paty de Clam came to see 
me sonie days ago in my cell. He told me that the Minister knew it— 
that the Minister knew that if I had delivered up documents they 
‘were without importance, and it was in order to obtain more important 
ones.” 
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Thus the words falsely ascribed to Dreyfus as his own admission 
were only a repetition of what Du Paty de Clam had said to him. 
The redoubtable Du Paty de Clam attempted to make out that he 
did not use the words quoted by Dreyfus. He declared that he had 
made a report of his interview with the prisoner. The report 
mysteriously disappeared. So much for Du Paty de Clam’s regard 
for truth! In the so-called “ evidence” which he gave at Rennes 
he displayed what Maitre Demange described as “a delirious imagi- 
nation.” Let us admire the advocate’s Gallic politeness ! 

If there had really been any confessions by Dreyfus in 1895, it is 
inexplicable that General Saussier, the Military Governor of Paris, 
should have treated each of these alleged avowals of guilt as a 
quantité négligeable. Even General Mercier, in spite of himself, 
bore testimony in Dreyfus’s favour, for he admitted that the prisoner 
said, ‘I am innocent”; but, with idiotic self-contradictoriness, he 
added that Dreyfus qualified his first statement by declaring, “ but 
I have delivered up documents.” It is hard to criticise a military 
officer of high rank when his statements as a witness leave it 
doubtful whether he is more of a fool or a knave! 

The “confessions,” therefore, are based on a legend in which 
there is only this much truth—that Alfred Dreyfus passionately and 
emphatically protested in 1895 that he was an innocent man. 

The supposed evidence of the ‘secret dossier” is utterly value- 
Jess. Little scraps of paper pasted together—‘ logogriphes,” as 
Me. Demange calls them—were put forward as communications 
between a traitor to France and a foreign Government or one of its 
agents. The documents, which were dated 1893 and 1894, were in 
a foreign language. A strained interpretation was put on these 
documents by both General Mercier and M. Cavaignac, to the effect 
that some foreigner who had relations with a French officer coun- 
selled the most absolute secrecy because the Intelligence Department 
was watching them. As a matter of fact, there is nothing in the 
document about ‘absolute secrecy,” the words being: “ Absolu. 
Bureau des Renseignements ” [the words here quoted were in French }. 
M. Cavaignac ingeniously imported into the passage the word 
“discretion.” Is such a trick worthy of a Minister? Heaven 
protect all countries from such Ministers! If the mysterious words 
are applicable to any one, it is to Easterhazy, who certainly would 
-not have scrupled to steal documents in order to “raise the wind,” 
this “ officer and gentleman ” of latter-day France being, as it was 
sarcastically observed, more of a cheat than a traitor. But by no 
possible reasoning can Dreyfus be ‘‘ brought into privity,” to use the 
technical language of English law, with these documents. 

Of the other secret documents, the report of the agent Guénée is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable. The effect of this judgment, as 
interpreted by the accusers of Dreyfus, is that an agent described as 
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‘an emissary of A., but who belonged to another legation,” had gone 
to Switzerland, that the Intelligence Department had informed the 
Second Bureau of the fact that he was not accredited, and that, next 
day, the person who had informed the Intelligence Department that 
the agent had gone to Switzerland said: “ He was not accredited, 
but he has been to-day by telegraph.” This may be intelligible to 
experts in espionage ; but, in the name of common sense, not to say 
justice, what has it to do with Dreyfus? The logic of the astute 
accusers of that ill-fated, long-suffering man was: ‘‘ The Second 
Bureau was warned by the Intelligence Department. Dreyfus was 
in the Second Bureau, therefore Dreyfus was guilty.” Could any 
writer on logic find a better example of the fallacy of an “ undis- 
tributed middle term ” ? 

The “lettre Davignon ” is, if possible, more logically absurd. 

Much has been said about the document, ‘‘ Ce canaille de D.” 
Nobody now worthy of the slightest credit associates this with 
Dreyfus. 

As to the “ moral proofs,” they are all in favour of the accused. 
We know how his enemies wished to make him commit suicide, and 
we know his heroic answer—an answer which would not have come 
from Cato or Seneca, but which is certainly worthy of the noblest 
Christian martyr. 

As for the ‘‘ bordereau,” it was shown by internal evidence that 
the information contained in it could not possibly have been supplied: 
by Dreyfus; and the witnesses who relied on it as a proof of his 
guilt were forced to assume that he collected the materials for the 
“ notes” in cafés and pensions. The hypothesis of Dreyfus’s accusers 
is really too “thin,” to use a well-known though not a classical 
adjective. The man who wrote the “ bordereau” must have been at 
Bourges in 1895, Dreyfus was not at Bourges in that year. He 
must have been at the schools of artillery in the spring of 1894, 
Dreyfus was certainly not there in 1894. With reference to the 
words in the “ bordereau ” about “ troupes de couverture,” the generals 
who appeared as witnesses against Dreyfus deliberately gave an 
entirely different explanation from that which they had given before 
the court-martial of 1894. What reliance, then, can be placed on 
their explanation of the purport of the document and the prisoner’s 
supposed connection with it? 

Behind the “ bordereau” lies a terrible history—a history of mer- 
cenary villany. It was not Dreyfus—it was another, a miscreant 
as contemptible as he is vile, who perpetrated a low crime against 
France. It is this execrable being who is responsible for the suicide 
of Henry. He is, indeed, a villain in real life, compared with whom 
Iago was an angel of light! 

But let us finish. Dreyfus is innocent, and the military authori- 
ties of France are guilty of an atrocious crime. No worse crime cam 
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well be conceived than the condemnation of an innocent man. Alfred 
Dreyfus may, or may not, survive his terrible sufferings. Let us 
hope he will live to see his enemies crushed beneath the scorn and 
indignation of all men and women on this earth who love justice. 
In him posterity will recognise a noble martyr for liberty, and truth, 
and justice. He will be known, perhaps, in centuries to come as a 
worthy successor of Socrates and Christ. But how will his case 
affect the country which he loved so well, and which, alas! treated 
him with such cruel injustice? Unquestionably France has ‘‘ sinned 
against light.” Will she repent? Will she bow her proud head in 
the dust? Will the great nation that shed so much blood—and, 
unhappily, innocent blood, too—for the sake of liberty more than a 
hundred years ago, undo the dreadful wrong done to one who is, 
indeed, a martyred Frenchman ? 

Those who love France—and we do love her for the sake of her 
heroic people—fervently pray that the nightmare of anti- 
Semite fury will pass away, and that the true France will arise 
from her hypnotic trance of false militarism, penitent, chastened, 
and just. Yes, “let justice be done, though the heavens should 
fall!” To “pardon” Dreyfus is a mockery, an insult to a good 
Frenchman, a noble-hearted soldier and patriot, who has suffered on 
the Devil’s Island for years the tortures of hell, though, as will be 
shown presently, a ‘‘ pardon ” will have its uses. Let France declare 
Dreyfus innocent; but his persecutors—those at least who are guilty 
of polluting justice at its very fount—should be sternly punished. 
These wretches may be Frenchmen; but there is a France outside 
their petty circle. A nation, like an individual, may go wrong; 
and a nation, like an individual, may be stirred to true penitence, 
and may atone for the wrong. This is the duty of France. Let 
her do her duty! M. Zola has pointed out to his countrymen the 
path towards national regeneration. Let us trust that a false and 
putrid Nationalism, the creation of pseudo-Christian priests, degraded 
military adventurers, and gutter journalists, may not defeat his 
honest efforts ! 

The proposal to boycott the Paris Exhibition as a reprisal against 
erring France is slightly illogical and would not be justice. “Two 
wrongs do not make aright.” All level-headed Englishmen will 
soon recognise the applicability of this common-sense principle to 
the present case. English manufacturers cannot injure the trade 
of France without injuring their own trade. It is to moral and 
spiritual agencies, after all, that we must have recourse in order to 
save unhappy France. In spite of her artistic greatness, in spite of 
her splendid services to civilisation, France is decadent. We cannot 
blame the French people for looking up to their army, for though 
peace is the ideal of regenerated humanity, war is often a purifying 
and ennobling ordeal. The time may come—and that ere long—- 
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when the land which glories in the victories of Napoleon Bonaparte 
may have to fight for her very existence. We all can recall how 
bravely the very sansculottes of Paris fought against a combination 
of European Powers while the Revolution was still at its height. 
It is not yet too late for France to do justice. Even in a country 
where sensualism and blind passion have corrupted law, and where 
pornography and effeminacy have corrupted literature, there must 
be somewhere “ a stream of tendency that makes for righteousness.” 
The vindication of Dreyfus would be the first step towards the 
regeneration of France. 

It is not in France alone that miscarriages of justice have from 
time to time occurred in the army and navy. The notorious case 
of Byng in England will be fresh in the recollection of all students 
of history. The case of Lord Dundonald, though it does not come 
within the category of a court-martial, was a charge against an 
officer, and its questionable features will not easily be forgotten. 
But never has any case more flagrant than that of Dreyfus arisen 
in the history of jurisprudence. That the conviction of Dreyfus at 
the first or second court-martial could possibly be regarded as either 
accidental or the result of an honest error of judgment is entirely 
outside the range of possibility. The military authorities, in their 
conduct of the prosecution, acted with a deliberate disregard for the 
elementary principles of justice. No doubt the nature of the charge 
against Dreyfus was calculated to arouse prejudice against the 
accused. Even lawyers have been found to assume that he was 
guilty without having at all examined the evidence for the pro- 
secution. 

A number of forces, all of them arrayed on the side of unreason, 
contributed to generate in the minds of even educated Frenchmen 
an antipathy against Dreyfus. First of all, it was urged that “ the 
honour of the army” was at stake. No doubt it is at stake, but in 
@ very different sense from that in which General Mercier and his 
backers understand the expression. Of him and the other perse- 
cutors of Dreyfus it cannot now be even said that “their honour 
rooted in dishonour stood.” Then there is the fact that the accused 
was a Jew. Surely it is no crime to be one of the race from which 
the Founder of Christianity sprang? In the Middle Ages, and 
indeed down to the present time, the Jews have been treated in 
many civilised countries with inhuman cruelty and shocking injustice. 
But is it not a miserable reflection that at the close of the nineteenth 
century timeworn prejudices still survive, and that men supposed to 
be the “heirs of all the ages” are still incapable of stifling bigotry 
and of doing simple justice to a brother man? 

But, in addition, there was a belief in French military circles that 
Germans were engaged in corrupting French officers, and, Dreyfus 
having been selected as a victim, it was thought desirable to sacrifice 
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him to popular fury and to the supposed requirements of the army, 
whether he was really guilty or innocent. 

Thus it was that the “martyr of the century,” as he has been 
truly called, has suffered through years of horrible anguish for a 
crime that he never committed. 

If the sympathy of millions could console the victim of injustice, 
Alfred Dreyfus must by this time have found consolation. We 
rejoice to find that even while these words are being written Dreyfus 
is a free man. The English poet who wrote ‘‘ Stone walls do not a 
prison make” was right in principle. The heroic spirit of Alfred 
Dreyfus was not conquered by the horrors of the Devil’s Island. But 
@ man’s physical endurance is limited, and his sufferings have, it is 
to be feared, undermined his health. The “pardon” granted by 
President Loubet will, therefore, bring to Dreyfus the opportunity 
so long denied him of breathing the free air of heaven at last, and 
of vindicating himself outside the walls of a prison. When the 
Sait nouveau has supplied the Cour de Cassation with the necessary 
materials for quashing the Rennes judgment, Dreyfus will be com- 
pletely vindicated, for the “‘ pardon” will impart to the proceedings 
the element of finality. 

How much heart-burning, how much misery, how much national 
degradation might have been avoided if the French military 
authorities had in the beginning acted with a real sense of honour! 
Even though an erroneous verdict was given by the Court-Martial of 
1894, it was not then too late to repair the wrong before poor 
Dreyfus had undergone the ordeal of a living death for five long 
years. But he lives. Yes, the victim of a military-clerical 
conspiracy still lives to face his enemies, to appeal to the eternal 
justice which will ere long proclaim his innocence before the world, 
and confound the wretches who have falsely accused him! 

Even while a temporary victory was being gained by Dreyfus’s 
persecutors, M. Scheurer-Kestner, who was one of the first to devote 
himself to the defence of the innocent victim of malignity and 
treachery, was dying. His death will be sincerely regretted by 
every friend of Dreyfus. He did not even live to see the verdict of 
public opinion throughout the civilised world practically confirmed 
by the action of the President of the French Republic, which in 
effect overrules the decision of the Rennes Court-Martial. For there 
can be no doubt as to the real meaning of President Loubet’s ‘“ pardon.” 
It is an acknowledgment—under the form of what lawyers would 
certainly regard as a clumsy device—as clumsy as most legal fictions 
—that the judgment given at Rennes was inequitable and entirely 
against the weight of evidence. If the French Government did not 
feel that the verdict of the court-martial was wrong they would 
never, when a charge of treason was brought against an officer in 
the army, have granted.a “pardon.” Therefore, the ‘ pardon,” 
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insulting as it may be to the feelings of an innocent man, will be 
the stepping-stone towards his complete justification. 

Already, even in France, the campaign in favour of what was 
called the “ honour of the army” is beginning to make all right- 
minded men ashamed of their country. The military caste can no- 
longer claim for themselves exemption from the standard of justice 
which other classes set up for themselves. 

There are signs of repentance amongst many in their ranks, 
Unhappily, the clerical faction is still impenitent and unashamed. 
Priests who profess to be followers of Christ allow the minds of 
French Catholics to be poisoned by rabid anti-Semite newspapers. 
It would be a bad day for the Church of Rome if it were to be 
identified with ‘‘ the act of injustice whereby Dreyfus was condemned 
at Rennes without clear evidence of guilt”—an assumption against 
which Cardinal Vaughan has protested, though, we fear, without 
sufficient reason to justify his defence of the Church. It is a 
miserable thing to find that, more than eighteen centuries after the 
death of Christ, the priests of a Church which claims to derive its 
authority from Him should act in violation of the great law of 
charity which He so persistently and so fearlessly preached. But 
the foolish prejudices and fury of clerics, as well as the false caste- 
feeling of military. men, are as worthless as soap-bubbles when 
weighed in the balance against Truth and Justice. The principle of 
charity as well as the “ honour of the army” will be vindicated in 
France by the unqualified declaration of the innocence of Captaim 
Alfred Dreyfus. Civilised humanity awaits this declaration ! 

Already Dreyfus has tasted the blessedness of liberty, but he is 
not satisfied to allow his reputation to suffer under the foul stigma 
sought to be placed upon it. We quote his own words, and every 
right-minded person will respect the sentiments to which they give 
utterance : 

“The Government of the Republic restores me my liberty, but without 
honour it is nothing to me. From to-day I shall continue to prosecute my 
efforts for the reparation of the frightful judicial error of which I am stilb 
the victim. 

“JT wish all France to know, through a definitive judgment, that I 
am innocent. 

“My heart will only be appeased when not a Frenchman remains who 
will impute to me a crime which another committed.” 





ON WHICH SIDE ART THOU? 


* Deem the day basely passed in which no thought has been given to 
the hard life of garret and hovel, to the forlorn children and trampled 
women of the wide squalid wildernesses in cities.’—JOHN MORLEY. 


«We see dimly in the present what is small and what is great, 
Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of fate, 
But the soul is still oracular ; amid the market’s din, 
List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave within— 
‘They enslave their children’s children who make compromise with 
sin.’ ” 
* * * * * 


“The traitor to Humanity is the traitor most accursed.” 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Ir is difficult to speak with any patience of the continued inactivity of 
the “leaders” of the Liberal Party. It is an open secret that should 
the present Government see a favourable opportunity they will at 
once appeal to the constituencies, and endeavour by a snatch vote to 
secure a renewal of their tenancy of the Treasury Benches; and at the 
furthest, the next General Election will, in accordance with Parlia- 
mentary precedent, take place in 1901. At the most, therefore, the 
Liberal Party has two years, and at the worst it may have only a few 
months in which to “ make the running.” Month by month passes, 
however; the time available for an effective campaign is rapidly dis- 
appearing, and one looks as yet in vain for any sign of that whole- 
hearted singleness of purpose which alone can save the party of pro- 
gress from defeat, and gain for right and for humanity a victory 
worth the winning. 

Under such circumstances one cannot credit the Liberal “ leaders” 
with both common sense and common honesty. One must either 
write them down as self-convicted traitors to humanity, or one must 
credit them with an ignorance of matters political and a blundering 
incompetence well-nigh incredible. 

We have quoted over and over again the resolution of 1687, by 
which the House of Commons retains in its own hands the power of 
the parse, and by which the House of Lords is debarred from inter- 
fering in financial matters—so absolutely debarred that in 1894 the 
Speaker characterised as “an infringement of the privileges of the 
House of Commons” the action of the Lords in suggesting amend- 
ments to the rating clauses of the Parish Councils Act. 

The Liberal “ leaders” must know that while the House of Lords 
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can block all other Liberal measures, they cannot interfere with 
financial measures. They must know this, yet, though the late 
Liberal Government was returned to power on the strength of the 
reforms promised in the Newcastle Programme—reforms which, among 
others, included payment of members and of election expenses, the 
abolition of the breakfast-table duties, and taxation of land values— 
not one of these great and far-reaching reforms was carried; no 
attempt, in fact, was made to carry any one of them; and even now 
the “leaders” confine themselves to the expression of “ pious 
opinions,” and refuse to give any clear and definite pledges with 
regard to these matters. 

Had the Liberal Government of 1892-95 been composed of men 
who were really in earnest, men who honestly intended to carry out 
their pledges, men of foresight, and men who had the true interests 
of the people at heart, they would undoubtedly have redeemed these 
pledges in their very first Budget, and they would besides have given 
a good instalment of old-age pensions, for the crying need for such 
pensions must have been at least as apparent to them as it was to the 
wire-pullers of the Tory Party. 

In their Budget of 1893 such a Government would, we maintain, 
have imposed upon present values the land tax of 4s. in the pound, now 
levied upon the values of two hundred years ago and bringing in 
£1,000,000 only ; and with the £40,000,000 thus realised they would 
have given payment of members and of election expenses and a 
substantial instalment of old-age pensions, and would have abolished 
the breakfast-table duties. A Liberal Government composed of 
resolute and businesslike men would also have introduced aj Bill 
redeeming their pledge to give local bodies power to tax land values, © 
and would have forced this through in spite of the opposition of the 
Peers, regarding any interference on their part as a breach of the 
privileges of the Representative House. 

In place of introducing such a Budget as that outlined above, Sir 
William Harcourt simply put a penny on the Income Tax; and the 
provisions of the Parish Councils Act fall far short of the 
pledge— 

“Full municipal powers for the London County Council, and all other 
municipalities, including the control of its own gas and water supplies, 


markets, and police, the taxation of ground values, and other financial 
reforms.” 


In 1894 any Liberal Government worthy the name would have 
imposed on land values an additional shilling in the pound, and with 
the £10,000,000 so realised would have given a further instalment of 
old-age pensions or would have still further reduced the more 
burdensome of the taxes imposed upon labour and labour products. 
In 1895 another sbilling in the pound would have been added and a 
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further reduction of the present robber rates and taxes would have 
taken place. 

In 1894, however, Sir William Harcourt merely juggled with the 
death duties, compensating the landlords with one hand for the taxation 
that he imposed on them with the other, and increased the duty on 
beer by sixpence per barrel and that on spirits by sixpence per 
gallon. In 1895 he did absolutely nothing save remit the sixpence 
per gallon on spirits which had brought in little or no revenue. 

This, in spite of the fact that on March 8, 1895—just before Sir 
William Harcourt’s third Budget—the Tories dared not challenge a 
division on Mr. Provand’s motion for the taxation of land values and 
the resolution, ‘‘ That no system of taxation can be equitable unless it 
includes the direct assessment of the enhanced value of land due to 
the increase of population and wealth and the growth of towns,” 
was recorded as the unanimous decision of the House of Commons ; 
and despite the fact that in the early months of that year he had 
been bombarded with memorials calling upon him to redeem the 
financial pledges of the Newcastle Programme. 

If we turn to other than financial measures, the result of our 
investigations is the same. We find, for instance, that in the Parish 
Councils Bill the allotments clauses as they originally stood, though 
allowing four acres per man, permitted only one of those four acres 
to be cultivated, and provided for compulsory purchase under con- 
ditions very favourable to the landlord, instead of for compulsory 
hiring ; while in the Bill as first drafted the rating powers of the 
Parish Councils were limited to the ridiculously inadequate sum of 
one penny in the pound and the Act as passed extended that power 
only up to sixpence in the pound. 

Again, take the much-vaunted Home Rule Bill, which, while 
professing to give the Irish people power to manage their own 
affairs, absolutely handed them over bound hand and foot to an 
oligarchy of landlords and their kind. As the late William Saunders, 
M.P., said in his last address to the electors of Walworth— 


“ But see how the Government has kept the word of promise to the ear, 
and broken it to the hopes and beliefs of the people. We expected Home 
Rule for Ireland. The Government brought in a Home Rule Bill. That 
Bill, had it become law, would have established in Ireland that. very 
institution which is the greatest hindrance to progress here—a Second 
Chamber based on class privilege. It would have handed Ireland over, 
not to the people of Ireland, but to landlords and the propertied classes. It 
would have deprived two-thirds of the present electors of Ireland of their 
votes by introducing a high property qualification. 

“Thus the promise to bring in Home Rule was nominally kept, while 
the nature of the proposals was a direct betrayal of all underlying Radical 
principles,” 


In view of such facts one can only come to the conclusion that the 
ewcastle Programme was from first to last a fraudulent prospectus, 
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that the Liberal “leaders” are conscious hypocrites and have 
deliberately betrayed and are now deliberately betraying the 
democracy, or one must write them down as the most hopeless set 
of blundering incompetents that ever held office. 

Had Sir William Harcourt carried during his term of office the 
series of Radical Budgets outlined above he would undoubtedly have 
been returned to power in 1895 with a largely increased majority, 
and the effects of the taxation of land values, by killing off dog-in- 
the- mangerism both in the rural and the urban districts, and thus 
opening up wider avenues of employment for labour and cheapening 
building sites, would have gone far to make this country in fact as 
well as in name Merrie England. Had he carried only one of them ; 
or even had he, awakening at the eleventh hour, gone to the country 
in 1895 with a clear and definite, hard and fast pledge to introduce 
the 4s. in the pound Budget in his very first session, there can be little 
doubt that he would have swept the country from end to end. 

The Liberal Government of 1892-95, however, utterly failed to 
carry out their pledges, and they have since given no clear and 
straightforward indication of any intention to do so when next in 
power. The Tory Party stepped into office in 1895, and since then 
the people have had to suffer not only from the sins of omission of 
the late Liberal Government but from the sins of commission of the 
present Tory Government. ‘To mention nothing more, we have had, 
instead of the taxation of land values and all the blessings that it 
would bring in its train, doles to the landlord and to the parson ; 
and instead of a foreign policy based on truth and justice, the claims 
of the Armenians have been neglected, we have had a totally un- 
necessary and therefore criminal war on the North-West Frontier of 
India, and now it seems not unlikely that the Colonial Secretary may 
force us into an equally unnecessary and equally criminal war with 
the Transvaal in the interests of a few landgrabbing plutocrats. 

What are the Liberal “leaders” thinking about? Are they 
wholly devoid of heart, and brain, and conscience—simply engaged 
in furthering their petty personal ambitions and utterly careless of 
the common weal? Or is it sheer ignorance with regard to the 
iniquitous social and industrial conditions prevailing in this England 
of ours that keeps them thus inactive? Are they deluded by that 
superficial optimism which, noting that the wealth of the country 
is steadily increasing, assumes that that necessarily indicates a 
steady improvement in the position of the great mass of the 
people ? 

Surely it must be so. Assuredly no man with a spark of 
humanity left in him, no man with the fire of true Liberalism still 
burning ever so feebly in his breast, could at all adequately realise 
the great wrong—the monstrous body-and-soul-destroying injustice 
—under which the people of this country are staggering, without 
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determining to put on one side all personal aims and to dedicate 
himself heart and soul to the righting of that wrong. 

Most of the Libaral “leaders” are themselves, it is true, land- 
“owners” or lawyers, or both; but even so, one would expect those 
who profess Liberal principles to rise superior to that “bias of the 
wealthy in favour of arrangements apparently so conducive to their 
comforts and pleasures,” which, as Mr, Herbert Spencer points out 
in his Study of Sociology, “while it shuts out the perception of the 
indirect penalties brought round on them by their seeming advan- 
tages, also shuts out the perception that there is anything mean in 
being a useless consumer of things which others produce.” 

“Tt will become a matter of wonder,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer 
in the same work, “that there should ever have existed those who 
thought it admirable to enjoy without working at the expense of 
others who worked without enjoying ”; and we have sufficient faith 
in human nature to believe that if the big landowners of this country 
could once fathom even one-tenth of the misery caused by land 
monopoly, they would themselves be among the most prominent 
advocates of reform. Surely if that dilettante politician, Lord Rose- 
bery, once realised the great privations suffered even by the ‘“‘ deserv- 
ing poor ”—and the “ undeserving ” poor, it must be remembered, are, 
in large part, simply the hapless victims, the inevitable product, of 
unjust social conditions—even he would not indulge in quasi-philo- 
sophical nonsense about the rich being not so very much better off 
than the poor, since they, like the poor, can only eat one dinner a 
day, can only wear one suit of clothes at a time, and can only ride 
one horse at a time, or live in one house at a time. Surely even he, 
if the facts of the case were once brought home to him, would be 
revolted by the sickening complacency of those who receive year in 
and year out vast incomes that they have never done a hand’s turn 
to eara, without once giving a moment’s thought to the conditions of 
life endured as a necessary consequence by the thousands who must 
labour day in and day ont for the merest pittance to support them in 
idle luxury. 

Says J. A. Froude, in his Nemesis of Faith: ‘At the smallest 
average, for the making of a single rich man we make a thousand 
whose life long is one flood of misery. The charnel-houses of poverty 
are in the shadow of the palace, and as one is splendid, so is the 
other dark, poisonous, and degraded.” 

It is impossible, of course, in the limited scope of a magazine 
article, to do more than give a few typical cases bearing on “the 
condition of England question,” and indicate one or two sources of 
information for those desirous.of studying the question still further. 

The best source of detailed information on the sweating system, 
for those who wish to go into the matter exhaustively, is, of course, 
the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on that 
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subject, a summary of which, price one penny, is published by the 
Women’s Liberal Federation. Much valuable information is also 
contained in Miss Beatrice Potter's (Mrs. Sidney Webb’s) How Best to 
do away with the Sweating System ; Mr. Charles Booth’s Labour and 
Life of the People; Mr. Sherard’s White Slaves of England ; Mr. 
David Schloss’s Methods of Industrial Remuneration ; and Mr, J. A.. 
Hobaon’s Problems .of Poverty ; while a series of articles published 
some time ago by the Daily Chronicle, under the title “‘ Death in the 
Workshop,” gives a mass of striking facts and figures with regard to- 
the deadly white-lead industry, matchmaking and ‘“ phossy jaw,” 
the potteries, file-making at Sheffield, the chemical works, &c.— 
facts and figures that make the blood boil. 

Mr. R. Shuddick, in last month’s WESTMINSTER REVIEW, instances, 
in his article on ‘‘ Co-operative Workshops,” the fact that boys’ serge 
suits, which some years ago were sold for half-a-crown, are now sold 
for fifteenpence ; and in The Bitter Cry of the Voteless Toilers it is. 
shown that sempstresses now receive only 14d. per hour, whereas, 
when Tom Hood wrote his “Song of the Shirt,” they received 23d. 

Among the most recent contributions to the literature of ‘the 
condition of England question,” are the Daily News extras, The 
Children’s Labour Question, and No Room to Live: the Plaint of 
Over-crowded London. 

Says the writer of the former, dealing with child-labour in London, 
‘*the children have to toil and moil at early morn and late at night 
to keep the hunger-wolf from the door”; and he instances many bad 
cases of sweating. In one case a lad worked sixty-four hours a week 
outside school-time. In another a boy of ten acted as assistant to. 
an undertaker for 1s, a week. Ina third a woman made boot-boxes. 
and fancy boxes at ld. and 2d. per dozen, making four dozen a day 
at 2d., or seven or eight dozen a day at 1d. per dozen, and about two 
dozen more per dayif her little daughter, aged eight, stopped at 
home to help her. In another case a widow with five children made 
horse-bands at half-a-crown a hundred, finding her own thread; and 
with the assistance of her daughter, aged twelve, she could only make 
two hundred a week ! 

It is more particularly, however, to the question of the housing 
of the people that we would direct the attention of our readers; for, 
more than anything else, it is the home life of the great mass of the 
people that makes or mars a nation, and it is not too much to say 
that. the deplorable conditions of over-crowding that prevail, not 
only in London and the other centres of population, but even in the 
remotest country districts, are surely, if slowly, sapping the physical, 
mental, and moral health of our people. 


“Long ago,” says the author of Vo Room to Live, ‘‘some of our people 
gave up hoping to inhabit a complete house, Lowever small, ani took to 
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tenements. Long ago some of them gave up tenements and took to single 
rooms. Long ago some of them gave up even this scant privacy, and 
allowed adult lodgers to sleep in the same room with married people and 
little children. Long ago some of them gave up single rooms, and became 
content with half a room, dividing the space by a sheet of sacking, witha 
family on both sides. We have seen also how some of them have had to 
give up their half room, and go to the workhouse. But it will probably 
be news to many readers that some of our people have begun to let even 
their very beds. . . . It is becoming common for night-workers, such as 
bakers and watchmen, to rent a bed to sleep in during the day from people 
already living in an over-crowded state, who occupy the bed at night. 
Among some families in Spitalfields, the beds are rented on the eight-hour 
principle, having three different sets of sleepers every twenty-four hours. 
.. . There is another stage of over-crowding, in which people not only 
sleep upon beds, but under beds! . . . ‘The question appears to be fast 
approaching a climax,’ reports Bethnal Green Vestry, ‘as, what with the 
insufficient house-room, and the enormously high rents now being charged, 
it is no longer within the means of working men, earning ordinary labourer’s 
wages, to provide decent house accommodation.’ The result is over-crowding 
and indecency of an appalling kind. The other day seventeen people were 
found inhabiting a single room in Camberwell. Nor is it so long ago since 
a small house in central London was discovered with thirty-one people 
living in it. . . . The medical officer stated, in evidence, that the death- 
rate of this particular house was equal to 129 per thousand !” 


Now for some figures as to the extent to which this over-crowding 
prevails. ‘There are,” we are told, ‘‘ nearly 400,000 people in London 
dwelling in what Mr. Sidney Webb well calls ‘the soul-destroying 
conditions of the one-roomed home.’ It is a population almost equal 
to that of Leeds.” Of these 400,000, some 3000 live eight and more 
in a room, some 9000 seven and more to a room, and at least 26,000 
six and more to a room. There are in London to-day 900,000 people 
—wore than the total population of any other city in the United 
Kingdom—living more than two in a room, with less than the 400 
cubic feet of space to each person prescribed by the Public Health 
Acts. The allowance in barracks is 600 cubic feet of space to each 
man; but, says the late Professor Huxley, ‘To be supplied with 
respiratory air in a fair state of purity, every man ought to have at 
least 800 cubic feet of space to himself.” 


“ Even with allthe over-crowding in London,” says the writer of Vo Room 
to Live, “this great city taken as a whole has only 56 persons to the 
acre,” whereas ‘the late Sir Benjamin Richardson laid it down that no city 
could be really healthy that contained more than 25 persons to the acre. 
. . . But observe how this comes about. While Lewisham has only 15 
people to the acre, Plumstead 9, Wandsworth 18, and Hampstead 35, St. 
Luke’s has 177, Shoreditch 191, and Whitechapel 197. If we take still 
smaller areas, say the registration sub-districts, we shall find Hoxton 
with 242 people to the acre, North Lambeth with 212, St. George’s-in-the- 
East with 256, Spitalfields with 304, and North Bethnal Green with 365 
to the acre, or 340 more than in Sir Benjamin Richardson’s City of Health. 
. . . Nor is this index complete as to the full extent of over-crowding. If 
Spitalfields as a whole has 304 persons to an acre, there are parts of Spital- 
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fields with over 1000 to the acre, Its next-door neighbour, Whitechapels 
has one area with 3000 to the acre!” 


The writer further shows that “ the poor pay more in rent than any 
other class,” 


“ The properties in slum neighbourhoods,” says he, “ fetch far more than 
villas in pretty suburbs. Many a six-roomed house in a Bermondsey back 
lane or a Bethnal Green court is fetching 6s. a room, or £93 a year, while 
on the heights of Highgate, or in Dulwich lanes, the rents and rates com- 
bined of well-built eight-roomed villa houses, fitted with baths, with gardens 
front and back, do not exceed £50 a year.” 


In addition to these exorbitant rents, he shows that the poor also 
pay a heavy “disease and death tax.” The medical officer of one 
of the most crowded districts in London, that of St. George’s, South- 
wark, points out in his report for 1897 that there were in his parish 
that year “some 308 unnecessary deaths "—that is to say, 308 deaths 
over and above the average for the whole of London—3808 murders, 
in short, to be credited to our unjust social conditions. 


“This point,” continues the writer, “is worth noting. The difference 
between over-crowded districts and the districts that are not over-crowded 
is very marked. We return, therefore, to the report of London’s medical 
officer. We find that the average death-rate for London during 1897 was 
17:7. Now look at the lowest and the highest rates that go to make up 
the average : 


Death-rate Population 

per 1000. per acre. 
St. George’s-in-the-East . ° ‘ 26°4 a 187 
St. Luke's. , ‘ 25°7 a 177 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark . 5 24°6 As 132 
St. George’s, Southwark . : 23°7 sive 211 
Holborn . : ; ‘ 23°1 ose 170 





Hampstead . . ° ‘ ‘ 11°8 ove 32 


Lewisham . i ‘ 12:4 ‘ee 15 
St. George’s, Hanover Square ° 13:2 ine 69 
Wandsworth . ‘ i : ; 13°4 iad 18 
Plumstead . ‘ . . ‘ 13:7 ae 9 


Or, putting it in another way and reserving our comparisons to the three 
St. George’s, which for convenience we will call West, South, and East : 


Percentage of population Death-rate 


over-crowded. per 1000. 
St. George’s West . . 10 wk 13:2 
St. George’s South . ; 35 se 23°7 
St. George’s East . ‘ 40 _ 26°4 


Let us turn for a moment to Glasgow, ‘‘ the second city of the 
Empire.” In an address issued in October 1894, to the “ Municipal 
Electors of Glasgow of the Industrial Orders,” Councillor John 
Ferguson said : 
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“There are in Glasgow 31,000 one-room houses containing 100,000 
people, or 3} persons to each room ; and 53,000 two-room houses containing 
263,000 persons, or 24 to each room. Now, 5000 of the one-room and 
25,000 of the two room houses contain lodgers, and in some cases six, 
seven, or eight people sleep in one room. Of these Dr. Russell, our sanitary 
authority, says to the bourgeois class, ‘I ask you to imagine yourselves, 
with your appetites and passions, your bodily necessities and functions, 
your modesty and sense of propriety, and your births, your sicknesses and 
deaths, in short your lives, suddenly shrunk and shrivelled into such con- 
dition of space. I cannot speak to you in decent language of the humble 
details. It is these houses which give the enormous death-rate. The 
exhausted air and poor feeding fill our streets with bandy-legged children. 
There the death-rate is 38 per 1000, whilst in districts with larger houses 
it is only 16. Of the children who die before they are five years old, 32 
per cent, die in houses of one apartment, and not 2 per cent. in houses of 
five apartments. There they die, and there their little bodies are laid on 
table and dresser, so as to be out of the way of their brothers and sisters, 
who play, sleep, and eat in their ghastly company. . . . You grown-up 
daughters, with your bedrooms and bathrooms, your piano and drawing- 
room, your society regulated so that no rude rabble of lodgers sully the 
purity of your surroundings, how could you live and preserve the white 
flower of a blameless life in one room ?’” 


Did space permit, similar facts and figures might be given with 
regard to our other great centres of population, but let us now turn 
for a moment to the country districts. 

In a pamphlet entitled “The Housing Problem in the Rural 
Districts,” reprinted by Mr. F. Henderson from the Progressive Review, 
a number of cases are instanced in which, through lack of cottage 
accommodation, men in good work had to house their families in the 
workhouse; and he gives the following extracts from inspectors’ 
reports in his own immediate neighbourhood—Wroxham, Norfolk : 

“ This cottage has only one bedroom, in which a son aged twenty- 
three and two daughters aged nineteen and eighteen sleep. The 
parents cleep downstairs.” 

“In this cottage eleven persons sleep in two bedrooms. Amongst 
them was a girl of sixteen and sons from twenty-three dowr- 
wards.” 

*‘ There are only two bedrooms in the house, one of which is in the 
roof, and has no window, nor any means whatever of admitting air 
or light. There are a man, his wife, and six children in the house, 
five of whom sleep in the little dark room in the roof.” 

Such cases might be multiplied indefinitely from the Red Van 
Reports of the English Land Restoration League and other sources, 
but let the following, culled from the Weekly Dispatch, and illus- 
trative both of over-crowding and of the prevalence of the sweating 
system in the rural districts, suffice : 


“One thatched-roofed cottage i Wrattling, Suffolk] has only two 
rooms, yet it shelters eleven individuals, the eldest son being a young man 
of nineteen. Although there are several girls and growing boys, they 
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have to sleep in the most horrible propinquity. The father earns 9s. per 
week, and two boys bring in 5s. or 6s. each, whilst the mother does factory 
work. There is a good deal of tailoring done here amongst the women. 
They are paid 24d. per pair for making men’s heavy cord trousers, and the 
most they can do is about three pairs in an-ordinary working day, and out 
of this 74d. they have to find needles and thread and cotton. The work 
is put out by a local firm, and if they prolong their days to fourteen or 
sixteen hours the youngest and strongest women cannot possibly make 
more than six pairs in that time. The children go neglected in conse- 
quence of this slavery of the mothers,” 


We have dealt with the housing problem both in the urban and 
the rural districts because the great problem of our great towns’ and 
the great problem of our villages is at root the same, 

Says Sir Walter Foster, M.P., in a prefatory letter to the pam- 
phlet above mentioned, ‘The Housing Problem in the Rural 
Districts ” : 


‘“‘ When we can place before the villager the prospect of securing at a 
fair rent under the Parish Council, ‘An Acre and A Cottage,’ we shall 
have established the conditions essential for restoring the village life of 
England. Self-respecting men and women will not settle down for life in 
the cottages you so graphically describe. The best of the young people 
consequently leave the hamlet for the town. If we are to retain them, 
the village homes must provide for greater decency and more comfort.” 

“ To-day,” says the Fruit Grower, “things in respect to the land are 
almost as bad as they can possibly be. Depopulation continues its sad 
work. The lnglish villages are being slowly but surely depleted of their 
workers, and it is only a question of time, unless those conditions are 
altered, when it will be impossible to obtain sufficient labour to keep the 
broad acres in perfect condition.” 


Thus through lack of proper cottage accommodation the villages 
are depopulated, and as a result the towns and cities are over-popu- 
lated and urban rents are forced up and urban wages are forced 
down. 

Says the author of Vo Room to Live in his chapter headed “‘ What 
Can be Done?” : 


“<¢Stop this ceaseless living stream citywards,’ wrote ‘A Country 
Rector,’ as a remedy, in a letter to the Daily News on the earlier 
articles. For the class of people he mentioned, farm labourers and the 
like, it is the very thing needed. Only this raises the great land question 
at once. As the Rector says, there are thousands of people on the one 
hand seeking home and a livelihood, and on the other thousands of acres 
of fertile land crying out for their labour. As he remarked : 

“ «How many thousands of men and women who were born in the 
healthy and beautiful country parts of these islands, and who might, if 
circumstances there gave them any sort of chance, lead in the place of their 
birth a useful and happy life, pour into London every year, crowding upon 
and crushing down those who are already struggling for existence there! 


1 The London £cho has recently reprinted in pamphlet form under the title of The 
Great Problem of our Great Towns a very valuable series of articles that appeared in its 
columns; and further articles by the same writer, showing the intimate connection 
between the problem of our towns and of our villages, have since appeared. 
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Where is the man who will bring them together? Where is the states- 
man who, by giving the land to the people, will stop at its very source the 
greatest cause of the evils, physical and moral, which those of us who 
recognise that: pure and healthy homes are of more value than cheap 
labour for factories and workshops, honestly deplore ?’ 

‘“‘ When the answer to these questions is found many of the over-crowd- 
ing evils of London will cease to be.” 


We go further. We maintain that the solution of the village 
problem is the solution also of the city problem. And so far from 
deprecating the raising of “the great land question,” we contend 
that the answer to the great land question is the solution of both 
the village and the city problem. We maintain, in fact, that short 
of the settlement of the land question, it is absolutely impossible 
to appreciably improve the conditions of the great mass of the 
workers in town or country. 

In Protection or Free Trade, Henry George likens labour to a man 
who as he carries home his earnings is waylaid by a series of 
robbers : 


“ One demands this much and another that much, but last of all stands 
one who demands all that is left, save just enough to enable the victim to 
maintain life and come forth next day to work. So long as this last robber 
remains, what will it benefit such a man to drive off any or all of the other 
robbers? Such is the situation of labour to-day throughout the civilised 
world. And the robber that takes all that is left is private property in 
dand. Improvement, no matter how great, and reform, no matter how 
beneficial in itself, cannot help that class who, deprived of all right to the 
use’of the material elements, have only the power to labour—a power as 
useless in itself as a sail without wind, a pump without water, or a saddle 
without a horse.” 


That this must be so is obvious to the man who has once realised 
the absolute dependence of man upon the land, his only foothold in 
space, and his only storehouse of food and raw materiale. 

Although he endeavours to show what can be done by private 
individuals, by co-operative methods, and by the municipalities to cope 
with the over-crowding problem, the author of No Room to Live is 
compelled to acknowledge that 

“No matter how keen and careful may be the housing policy of a 
municipality [and this must also, of course, hold good of individual 
and co-operative efforts], it soon finds out that it is spending money, 
not so much for the benefit of the over-crowded as for the benefit of 
those responsible for over-crowding.” 

‘* Every form of over-crowding,” he says, “ pays the landlord ” ; 
and he might have added, ‘‘every attempt at reform, short of land 
reform, raises rent and ultimately benefits only the landlord.” 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say what we mean by “land 
reform.” For some years past the WESTMINSTER REVIEW has been 
trying to impress upon the leaders and the rank and file of tne Liberal 
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party the great truth that land monopoly is the root cause of the 
industrial and social evils that threaten our modern civilisation with 
destruction, and that the true solution of the land question is the 
taxation of land values—beginning, say, by imposing the existing 
land-tax of 4s.in the pound upon present values, and increasing that tax 
step by step till it reaches 20s. in the pound, and, all other taxes having 
been abolished, constitutes Henry George’s single tax. 

The author of No Room to Live sees that the taxation of land 
values is a solution of the over-crowding problem, but he does not 
see that it is the solution ; and, strange to say, there is not one word 
in his book to show that he realises the very important bearing upon 
the housing question of the astounding fact that the land of London, 
worth £418,000,000, pays absolutely nothing in rates and only 
£500,000 in taxes, while the houses and shops and other buildings in 
London, worth £212,000,000, pay some £8,000,000 in rates alone. 


Surely, in view of the horrible conditions of life and labour but 
faintly indicated above, we have a right to demand that the leaders 
of the Liberal Party shall, without further paltering and parley, 
address themselves heart and soul to the settlement of the great land 
question, And surely we have a right to demand that, should the 
leaders of the party prove traitors to humanity, those of the rank and 
file who are pledged to the taxation of land values shall at once take 
steps to issue a straightforward and thoroughgoing manifesto to the 
electors, calling upon them to force the question to an issue at the 
next General Election. 

Where are the “ Liberal Forwards” on this question? Are they 
so deeply engrossed in foreign politics that they cannot spare a 
moment’s thought for domestic problems ? 

In the words of Tennyson we ask them: 


“Ts it well that, while we range with Science, glorying in the time, 
City children soak and blacken, soul and sense, in city slime? 
There among the gloomy alleys Progress halts on palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousands on the street ; 
There the master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her daily bread, 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead ; 
There the mouldering fire of fever creeps across the rotted floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest, in the warrens of the poor.” 


Well may the writer of No Room to Live say in his eloquent 
concluding paragraph : 


“ Parliament is perturbed in a moment if anything happens to a hand- 
ful of Englishmen in some far-away colony, but the Over-crowded Fifth of 
London—the 900,000 people in illegal occupation of dwelling-houses—are 
allowed to crowd and stew, and sicken and die unheeded. There is nothing 
before Parliament at the present time, nor has there been anything before 
Parliament for a long time, which can truly be called so urgent or so 
far-reaching as this vast and vexed problem of Over-crowded London. To 
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neglect the problem is’ but to deepen the problem. It can never be settled 
on makeshift lines, nor can it ever be solved by expediency.” 


Nor can it be solved by charity. 

Bishop Wilkinson, in a letter to the Daily News, offered £500 
“towards some good practical scheme” for helping ‘‘the mucb- 
wronged children” of London. He very pointedly drew attention 
to the meeting in the City at which upwards of £100,000 was raised 
to educate the native boys of the Soudan, and argued that “it should 
be a first duty, because it is one lying round us here at home, to 
care for our Dervish boys and girls in toiling London.” But neither 
£500 nor £500,000 could do anything to better the condition of the 
mass of the children unless the land question were first settled. 

Says Henry George in Zhe Condition of Labour, his masterly 
reply to the Pope’s Encyclical on Labour : 


“Take the case of the rich man to-day who is honestly desirous of 
devoting his wealth to the improvement of the condition of labour. What 
can he do? 

“ Bestow his wealth on those who need it? He may help some who 
deserve it, but will not improve general conditions. And against the good 
he may do will be the danger of doing harm. 

‘‘ Build churches? Under the shadow of churches poverty festers and 
the vice that is born of it breeds! 

“Build schools and cottages? Save as it may lead men to see the 
iniquity of private property in land, increased education can effect nothing 
for mere labourers, for as education is diffused the wages of education sink ! 

“ Establish hospitals? Why, already it seems to labourers that there 
are too many seeking work, and to save and prolong life is to add to the 
pressure ! 

“Build model tenements? Unless he cheapens house accommoda- 
tion he but drives further the class he would benefit, and as he cheapens 
house accommodation he brings more to seek employment, and cheapens 
wages ! 

“ Institute laboratories, scientific schools, workshops for physical experi- 
ments? He but stimulates invention and discovery, the very forces that, 
acting on a society based on private property in land, are crushing labour 
as between the upper and the nether millstone ! 

“ Promote emigration from places where wages are low to places where 
they are somewhat higher? If he does, even those whom he at first helps 
to emigrate will soon turn on him to demand that such emigration shall 
be stopped as reducing their wages ! 

‘Give away what land he may have, or refuse to take rent for it, or let 
it at lower rents than the market price? He will simply make new land- 
owners or partial landowners; he may make some individuals the richer, 
but he will do nothing to improve the general condition of labour. 

“Or, bethinking himself of those public-spirited citizens of classic times 
who spent great sums in improving their native cities, shall he try to 
beautify the city of his birth or adoption? Let him widen and straighten 
narrow and crooked streets, let him build parks and erect fountains, let 
him open tramways and bring in railroads, or in any way make beautiful 
and attractive his chosen city, aud what will be the result? Must it not 
be that those who appropriate God’s bounty will take his also? Will it 
not be that the value of land will go up, and that the net result of his 
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benefactions will be an increase of rents and a bounty to landowners ? 
Why, even the mere announcement that he is going to do such things will 
start speculation and send up the value of land by leaps and bounds ! 

‘“‘ What, then, can the rich man do to improve the condition of labour ? 

‘‘ He can do nothing at all except to use his strength for the abolition 
of the great primary wrong that robs men of their birthright. The 
justice of God laughs at the attempts of men to substitute anything else 
for it.” 


“The truth is,” says Henry George, “and from this truth there 
can be no escape, that there is and can be no just title to the 
exclusive possession of the soil, and that private property in land 
is a bold, bare, enormous wrong, like that of chattel slavery.” 
Every year of the continued existence of this system that robs, 
enslaves, embrutes, and murders, means the forcing of so many tens 
of thousands of our people into the prison, the workhouse, or the 
grave, and the forcing of so many of our daughters, bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh, upon the streets. Verily, in the words 
of Lowell : 


“The times are ripe, a rotten ripe, for change.” 


Ours is the new Abolition Movement. Just as the old-time 
Abolitionists sought to strike the fetters from the chattel slave, so 
we seek to strike the fetters from the white industrial slaves of 
to-day, and we cannot do better than quote in conclusion Russell 
Lowell’s stirring words : 


“ Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side ; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right. 
And the choice goes by for ever ’twixt that darkness and the light.” 




















THE RECORD OF THE SESSION. 


No one who closely follows the political events of our day can fail 
to be struck with the resemblance which the period we are now 
passing through bears to that which can be best described as the 
Palmerstonian era. So far as domestic policy is concerned, we 
appear to have entered into the region of the Doldrums. The 
measures which chiefly occupy the attention of Parliament can only 
be described at best as of secondary importance. There are 
evidences on every hand of slackness, of torpor, of legislative 
inactivity. Great reforms which would elevate the condition of the 
masses, mitigate the sum of human misery, and smooth the path of 
declining age, are conspicuous by their absence. If men cannot 
greatly quarrel about a straw, they can hardly be expected to enter 
into a life-and-death struggle about some Bill which raises no vital 
question of principle, the main object of which seems to be to enable 
Parliament to mark time, from the operation of which, in the words 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, no one will be a penny the 
worse, and, therefore, from which no appreciable advantage to any 
portion of the community will be derived. Under such circum- 
stances, the marching, the counter-marching, and the confused 
skirmishing of the contending battalions resemble too much the 
operations of a stage army, and public attention is easily diverted to 
other subjects. 

In this condition of the public mind the Imperialist finds his 
opportunity, Pretexts for constant excursions and alarums about 
China, the Nile, the Niger, the South African Republic, are easily 
discovered. The prestige, the security, the welfare of the Empire 
are found to be threatened in different parts of the globe in turn. 
It becomes a sacred duty to unmask the perfidious designs of 
unscrupulous enemies of this country. The public are duly expected 
to lash themselves into a fine frenzy, to allow themselves to be led 
by the nose by their self-constituted guides, champions, and 
defenders, to forget that the acquisition of some leagues of swamps 
in Africa and the advancement of the national well-being are not 
exactly identical, and to be prepared to sanction without a murmur 
the swollen expenditure which an Imperialist policy renders 
necessary. 

At such periods we generally hear a great deal about the 
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declension of interest in Parliamentary institutions. The great 
wave of reform which passed over the country has, we are told, 
spent itself. The time for undertaking organic reforms has passed 
by, and Parliament can most fruitfully be occupied in remedying 
the defects which have revealed themselves in the administrative 
machinery of the country. Whatever may be said for this view, 
it is perfectly certain that the nation is now passing through ar 
epoch of abounding prosperity, and perbaps after the excitement, 
the unrest, the turmoil begotten by the ‘Titanic struggle in whick 
the last ten years of Mr. Gladstone’s political life were spent, it wae 
inevitable that a reaction should set in, that a period of repose 
should be required, that men should not allow their thoughts to be 
disturbed by defeated causes, and that they shou'd avail of the 
opportunities presented by the cycle of fat years into which we have 
entered to multiply their wealth and to add to the national 
prosperity. 

While such was the state of mind which prevailed among the 
vast majority of the members of both Houses of Parliament, 
and among no inconsiderable share of the general body of the 
electorate, it is but natural that the legislative record of session 
succeeding session should be humdrum, that they should be 
unmarked by those dramatic incidents into which personal considera- 
tions so largely enter, but which are only possible in times of storm 
and stress when great questions of principle and policy are at stake, 
and that they should contribute little to the solution of the difficult 
problems which confront modern statesmanship. When it is the 
aim of a Government that, if the Parliamentary mills should keep 
grinding, they should grind very slowly, and that the product 
should be very small, no one need be surprised if the result should 
realise their expectations. 

But, of course, there are other causes which must also be takea 
into account in endeavouring to explain the legislative barrenness 
and the low level of interest which characterised the Session whick 
has so recently come to a close, as well as its immediate predecessors. 
The position and prospects of the Liberal party, and the practical 
disappearance of the Irish Nationalist representation, are factors 
which cannot be overlooked. When the Session opened the Liberal 
party was perhaps weaker, more discredited, more divided and 
dismayed than it was efter the great débdicle of 1895. It had 
become the object of the pitying contempt of its opponents. It had 
lost some of its staunchest and doughtiest leaders. Apparently 
irreconcilable differences of opinion on important questions of policy 
had manifested themselves within its ranks. A new leader had 
been chosen, but no one was able to predict how far he would be 
able to succeed in restoring the cohesion, tue solidarity, the unity of 
purpose which alone can enable a party to undertake and accomplisk 
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great tasks. A further source of weakness was to be found in the 
fact that the alliance which had been formed by Mr. Gladstone with 
the Irish party had been formally dissolved, that co-operation in the 
division lobby became rarer and rarer, and that, finally, nine-tenths 
of the Nationalist members abandoned their Parliamentary duties 
altogether. 

In the ordinary course of things it would appear to be the easiest 
of tasks to foretell the result of the unequal struggle thus entered 
upon. The event was surely predetermined. No surprise was, or 
eould be, expected. A Government which was the master of many 
legions could imp se its will upon Parliament, could carry out its 
programme without hitch or check, and could liquidate its obliga- 
tions, at the expense of the national Exchequer, to those classes of 
its supporters by whose aid mainly it was returned to power. 

Yet the unexpected has happened. It is quite true that the 
Government has been able, with the assistance of its big battalions, 
to add to the statute-book the principal measures mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, that it has not witnessed the defection of more than 
one or two of its supporters, that, in spite of electoral reverses in the 
eountry, the discipline and loyalty of the party remain unimpaired, 
its ranks unbroken, its numerical preponderance almost unaffected. 
But it is also an incontestable and undeniable fact that a change of 
the most marked character has taken place in public opinion. In 
every quarter of the country it has manifested itself to a greater or 
less extent. In great provincial constituencies the Unionist forces 
have been smitten hip and thigh. Even the metropolis, inert, 
apathetic, unresponsive, as it ordinarily is, to moods of generous 
indignation or social enthusiasm, has not remained uninfluenced by 
the advancing tide of opinion. In Parliament not even the most 
obtuse Tory member could pretend to doubt or misinterpret the 
trend of events. Indeed, so absolutely certain has a change of 
administration come to be regarded after the next election, that 
during the closing days of the Session no less a person than the 
Prime Minister’s son freely hazarded some speculations as to what 
the next Liberal Government would do in certain educational 
matters. An unmistakable feeling of depression plainly invaded the 
Unionist ranks. They saw the handwriting on the wall. They felt 
that an immutable decree had been registered in the book of fate. 

Bat if the supporters of the Government thought they had good 
grounds for discouragement, sentiments of an exactly opposite 
eharacter prevailed among the members of the Opposition. They 
found that they had largely retrieved their position, though it could 
hardly be said to be due to effort or foresight on their part. The 
rally to the ranks of the Liberal party throughout the country was 
almost phenomenal in its suddenness and in its extent. The effect 
on the Opposition in Parliament was at once visible. The despond- 
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ency, the half-hearted criticism of the measures of the Government, 
the uncertainty as to the future, the slackness of organisation, the 
paralysing apprehension that the party had got out of touch with 
the electorate, disappeared, and their place was supplied by well- 
grounded confidence, infectious enthusiasm, and a vigorous and 
militant policy. 

The Session in which a change so momentous as this had 
occurred cannot lightly be dismissed as unworthy of attention. The 
underlying causes which brought about so remarkable a revulsion in 
opinion deserve study and require explanation. To-day is the child 
of yesterday. The balancing elector has not been induced to 
transfer his allegiance from one party to the other without having 
what he considers to be abundant justification. 

That the Session has been, throughout the greater part of its 
course, tame and dull almost beyond comparison must be freely 
admitted. The principal measures announced in the Speech from 
the Throne were hardly calculated to arouse much enthusiasm or to 
excite much hostility. When the Tory doctrine is borne in mind 
that the less legislation is passed for a community and the fewer 
and the more unimportant are the changes made in the existing 
condition of things, the better will its material interests be sub- 
served, the genesis and the nature of the measures for which a 
Conservative Government is prepared to stand sponsor will be under- 
stood. But it is not enough to say that particular Bills will do 
little harm and little good. Every attempt to secure the triumph 
of reactionary principles, to stave off a real remedy for an admitted 
grievance by a sham and tinkering one, or to raise fresh barriers to 
the advance of progress along any particular line, must needs be 
vigilantly watched, vigorously exposed, and strenuously resisted. 
Bat it is not less necessary that another duty should also be dis- 
charged. ‘The constitutional function of an Opposition is something 
more than to oppose. Occasions frequently arise when an attitude 
of mere negation is impossible, and when the efforts of the party of 
progress must rather be directed to amending and improving than 
to openly resisting the measures which have been laid before 
Parliament. 

With regard to the principal Bills of last Session this was especially 
the case. What the original intention of the Government was, for 
instance, with reference to the London Government Bill, is a matter 
as to which not even a shadow of doubt exists. It was writ broad in 
the speeches of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain at the . 
last County Council election. Spring Gardens is looked upon in their 
heart of hearts by the Tory party as a possible Hotel de Ville of the 
future. The London County Council has aroused against itself the 
bitter enmity and antagonism of the capitalist class. It has un- 
doubtedly tackled some great problems with a marked degree of 
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success, and has already done much to improve the conditions of life 
for no inconsiderable proportion of the inhabitants of this great 
metropolis. But the course it has followed with regard to the hours 
of labour and other conditions of employment, the decision to dispense 
with contractors, and to execute certain classes of works with its own 
staff and under the supervision of its own officials, the rather grandiose 
character, perhaps, of some of its projects, and the fact that it had 
to appeal to the masses of the metropolitan electors for the motive 
power which would enable it to carry to a successful issue the great 
undertakings which, in the judgment of the majority of its members, 
it was absolutely necessary, in the interests of the health and well- 
being of London, should be carried out, constituted, in the eyes of 
the Unionist party, unpardonable offences. 

It was true that the London County Council only performed the 
same functions and duties which are carried out without let, hindrance, 
or murmur by the other great corporations of the country. But 
London is something more than a province of houses. It represents 
the greatest aggregation of wealth the world has ever witnessed, and 
it must be said that the possessors of this wealth have displayed an 
absence, to an unprecedented degree, of all true civic spirit. By 
persons of this description, a Progressive County Council, which 
entertains somewhat new-fangled doctrines about betterment, which 
is prepared to treat its workmen as humanely and as generously as 
good employers always find it their interest to do, and which attracts 
a large share of public attention, is regarded as a distinct menace 
and a possible source of future danger, and events have but too clearly 
proved that to the influence of this class the present Government has 
shown itself, not on one, but on several occasions, wholly subservient. 

It was considered, then, by the Tory party to be a matter of first 
importance to hamstring, if they were unable to destroy, the County 
Council, Lord Salisbury frankly appealed to the London electors to 
return men who would enable the body which was called into exist- 
ence by a Conservative Government to perpetrate, with the assistance 
of the Ministry, a sort of legislative suicide, which that party now 
regard as the happy consummation and the only fitting termination 
of its labours. The response to that appeal was decisive. The 
result of the election wasa popular vote of confidence in the Council, 
whose doom had been already decreed in the high councils of the 
Unionist party. It was perceived that a change of tactics was neces- 
sary. If there could not be an open assault, which would be aided 
by the garrison from within, there might be a flank attack by which 
a portion at least of the object which the Government had in view 
would be attained. 

That was the real aim and purpose of the measure which the 
Government regarded as the principal one of the Session. It was 
thought that by trars‘orming the existirg vestries into municipal 
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councils, by investing them with increased dignity, and by rendering 
it possible for a moderate majority in the County Council to transfer 
to the new bodies portion of the powers now exercised by the central 
authority, jealous rivals would be set up which would be prepared to 
dispute its pre-eminence, to quarrel with its decisions, and to thwart its 
schemes. How far the Act, as finally passed, will accomplish this 
object time only cantell. The attitude of the Opposition to the Bill 
was to welcome the attempt to magnify the vestries and to kindle 
the civic spirit in quarters where it has been long absent, but to insist 
that nothing should be done to weaken the position of the County 
Council, to whittle away its powers, or to impair its dignity. In 
Committee, the London Liberal members succeeded in carrying many 
important amendments and in eliminating many objectionable features 
from the measure. 

The controversy which arose with respect to the eligibility of 
women for the new Councils bore somewhat the character of an 
interlude in the discussion, but the result marked an important back- 
ward step on this question. So far as the position of women on these 
bodies is concerned, the Act has become a disfranchising one. 
Reaction triumphed; reason and argument, even when they proceeded 
from the mouth of the Prime Minister, proved of no avail. The 
non-elective branch of the Legislature has flouted the assembly which 
derives its mandate direct from the electorate. It is perhaps worth 
recalling that the Dake of Devonshire so far forgot constitutional 
etiquette as to blurt out, during the debate in the Upper House, 
that the only two members of the present Cabinet who supported the 
contention that women should be allowed to do in the future, in the 
metropolis, the good work which it*is acknowledged they are per- 
forming now, were the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the 
Treasury. The significance of the confession lies in the fact that it 
proves how fallacious were the hopes which some of the advdécates of 
woman suffrage have been inclined to rest upon the Conservative 

arty. 
. The great struggle of the Session naturally centred on the Budget. 
The financial policy which the Government has pursued during the 
time it has been in office had at last brought the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer face to face with a deficit. Sir M. Hicks-Beach doubtless 
felt that the situation was a critical one. He was aware that the 
policy of doles, for which he had made himself responsible, was not 
a very popular one in the country, and that the mere statement of 
the fact that the sum which he had squandered on English and Irish 
landlords would exactly cover the deficit with which he was confronted 
would not make his task more easy, or the position of the Govern- 
ment more secure, if he took the course of asking the country to 
provide the total amount which was necessary to meet the expendi- 
ture of the year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, prudently, 
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perhaps, shrank from raising a fair and square issue of this kind. 
He preferred to adopt the expedient which Sir W. Harcourt, more 
alliteratively than elegantly, described as “‘ bilking the Bill.” It was 
safer and less difficult to encroach on the fund provided for the re- 
payment of the National Debt than to attempt to meet by increased 
taxation the liabilities which a Unionist Administration had imposed 
upon the country. 

Such a policy it was the daty of the Opposition to resist to the 
utmost. It was a reversal of the course which such financial 
authorities as Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Gladstone considered 
it was absolutely necessary should be pursued, and which Parliament 
had followed almost undeviatingly and with the consent of all 
parties, from the establishment of the Sinking Fund in 1875 until 
Mr. Goschen’s advent to the Treasury in the last Unionist Adminis- 
tration. The precedent then set by the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty was now followed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and there can be nothing more certain than that at any moment of 
financial strain and difficulty in the future a similar expedient will 
be resorted to. Against a policy so cowardly in itself and so 
fraught with possible future danger it was necessary that a most 
vigorous protest should be made. The war-chest of the nation was 
being tampered with in order to meet present necessities. There 
has been rarely a sorrier exhibition of the seamy side of Imperialism. 
The advocates of unlimited expansion and of bloated armaments 
evidently thought that nothing was to be more carefully avoided 
than to do anything which would compel the public to arrive at a 
definite judgment as to the extent to which the rage for annexation 
should be carried and the Imperial liabilities increased. Mr. Brod- 
rick, dropping into slang for the occasion, has assured us that an 
Empire cannot be ‘“‘ run on the cheap.” It would more accurately 
express ihe situation to say that Imperialism was to be carried on 
“on the quiet.” Even the Government believed that an addition of 
& penny to the income-tax would chill the ardour of the class in 
which the most blatant supporters of the policy to which they were 
committed are to be found. 

The task which it was imperatively necessary the Opposition 
should perform was that of exposing the financial heresies of the 
Government, of insisting, in season and out of season, upon the 
dangers involved, for a country as for an individual, in evading 
current obligations and responsibilities, and of availing of every 
means to lay bare the true inwardness of the shifts and expedients 
to which Ministers had resorted. The success with which this duty 
was discharged is beyond question. The indictment framed by Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Courtney of the financial policy of the 


Government remained unanswered and unanswerable, and was not’ 


unworthy of the palmiest days of Parliamentary discussion, The 
VoL. 152.—No. 4. 2D 
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defence put forward by Sir M. Hicks-Beach was a combination of 
obvious fallacies, pitiable subterfuges and sophistry which deceived 
no one. 

The real struggle on this question has, however, but commenced. 
Jn the Session which recently ended only its first phase has termi- 
nated. It may or may not become acute during the next year or 
two, but the time must soon come—provided, of course, that 
Imperialism retains its pride of place as the dominant policy of the 
Government, and that the continuous tendency of expenditure to 
increase by leaps and bounds remains unchecked—when the matter 
must again be brought to an issue by the discovery that without 
having recourse to fresh taxation the country cannot pay its way. 
At that decisive moment the masterly exposure made by Sir W. 
Harcourt of the financial methods of the Ministry and of the conse- 
quences which must inevitably follow from the system of annexation 
with unlimited liability, will furnish inspiration and arguments for 
an electoral campaign the result of which cannot for a moment be 
in doubt. 

It was on another financial question that, perhaps, the most 
keenly fought battle of the Session took place. The proposal to pay 
half the rates of clerical owners of tithes can only be described as a 
flagitious and corrupt waste of public money. The sum involved— 
£87,000—weas in itself a small one, but the object for which this 
grant was made was exactly similar to that for which the dole 
was made to the agricultural interest three years ago. It was 
meant to be a reward for political support. But it was something 
more than this. It was an endowment of a particular denomination. 
3t was a violation of the fundamental principles of religious equality, 
and it did not possess even the advantage of attaining its professed 
object. The assistance which it would give to the clergy of the 
Shurch of Eagland would be greatest where it was least needed, and 
would be infinitesimal in amount in those cases where the pressure 
of straitened means, in conjunction with heavy local burdens, was 
most keenly felt. 

The influences which induced the Government to bring in daring 
the expiring days of the Session a Bill of this character, of which 
no mention had been made in the Queen’s Speech, and to use all the 
weight of its big majority to rush it through Parliament without having 
been amended in the slightest particular, must have been obvious to 
avery attentive observer of contemporary events. What Carlyle was 
fond of designating as the “black brigade” formed a most potent 
electioneering agency on the side of the Unionist party at the last 
General Election. Assistance of this kind, it was thought, deserved 
some return from a Government which, from a numerical point of view, 
is the strongest which this century has seen, and, at all events, the confi- 
dent hope was cherished that Ministers would speedily fulfil the obliga- 
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tions they had incurred. But events turned out differently, The 
landlord was pampered and the parson was neglected. Ministers 
forgot even to show that form of gratitude which consists of a lively 
expectation of favours to come. ‘The hungry sheep looked up and 
were not fed.” Their patience at last became exhausted. The evi- 
dences of their discontent and indignation at the manner in which 
they had been treated could no longer be mistaken or misunderstood, 
and the fact dawned upon the Government that it would be unwise 
to alienate a most influential section of their supporters at the 
moment when, as Lord Selborne expressed it, we were approaching 
the zone of a General Election. 

But if the Government succeeded in carrying their Bill they did 
so at heavy cost. The loss of two Lancashire seats, following on the 
remarkable Liberal victories in Edinburgh, and the circumstance 
that the Unionist candidates found themselves obliged to repudiate 
the measure which Ministers were forcing through Parliament by 
the exercise of a brute majority, and by the wholesale use of the 
closure, were very clear indications of the feeling of the country. 
The dislike, the suspicion, the disapprobation with which the 
previous acts of the Government had been regarded by many who 
from various causes had been induced to give them their support in 
1895 now became converted into avowed and uncompromising hos- 
tility. The tide suddenly turned with a vengeance. The Session 
reached its climax in point of interest in the days when Canicula 
most fiercely rages, long anterior to which, as a rule, Parliamentary 
battles are fought and won, and when usually the chief preoccupa- 
tion of the wearied legislator is to obtain a pair, shake the dust of 
Westminster from his feet, and let the remaining business be wound 
up as speedily as possible. 

The other measures which have been added to the statute-book 
could not accurately be said to lend themselves to party strife. The 
Scotch Private Legislation Procedure Act is only valuable in so far 
as it recognises and embodies the principle of devolution when local 
affairs are to be dealt with. It was not welcomed with much 
enthusiasm by the Scotch members on either side of the House, 
but it was felt that, if Scotland was to be regarded for the nonce as 
a corpus vile, the experiment was one which could not produce very 
mischievous results, which deserved to be carefully watched, and 
which might furnish valuable guidance when dealing in the future 
with problems of a cognate though more complicated and difficult 
character. 

The Small Houses Act, for which Mr. Chamberlain can claim the 
credit of paternity, was simply meant to delude the labouring popu- 
lation into the belief that the present Government was prepared to 
solve to some extent the great question of the housing of the 
working classes, It is doubtful whether the measure will ever be 
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put into operation. It possesses the fatal defect that it would, if 
availed of, interfere with the mobility of labour, and it does not 
even touch the fringe of the problem with which it professes to deal. 

The Board of Education Act, which is another instance of those 
groping and tentative attempts at reform which stop short of pro- 
ducing really valuable results, only prepares the way for the great 
measure dealing with secondary education which is recognised by al} 
to be one of the greatest needs of our time. The establishment of 
the new Board is regarded by most educational experts as un- 
doubtedly a step in the right direction, but the Act itself was aptly 
described by Mr. Birrell as a skeleton, to which flesh and blood 
must be subsequently added, though on what principles and with 
what results no one knew. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Act was solely meant for tho 
appeasement of the agricultural interest. So far as it checks fraud, 
the measure is one to be welcomed. Its principal results wil? 
undoubtedly be to restrict the sale of margarine and mixtures. Tho 
Act dealing with agricultural education in Ireland will in all pro- 
bability give a much-needed stimulus to the industry on which the 
prosperity of that country so largely depends. Its principal draw- 
backs are that it sets up a new Castle Board in an already Board- 
ridden country, and that too little real power, responsibility, or scope 
for initiative is given to the direct representatives of the people. 

The Telephone Act, which will have the effect of cheapening and 
popularising the system of telephonic communication, is a measure 
which the commercial interests of the country urgently demanded, and 
which will be especially regarded as a valuable boon by retail traders 
and shopkeepers. ‘The shape in which the measure emerged from 
Parliament was very different from that in which it was introduced. 
There can be no question that the concessions made to the National 
Telephone Company, especially the extension of their licence, dis- 
tinctly worsened the Bill from the point of view of the public 
interest. 

But perhaps the most alarming and sinister feature in the history 
of the present Parliament is the extent to which the influence of the 
capitalist class has been shown to be predominant within its walls. 
That class is now the real power behind the Throne. ‘The present 
Government is openly subservient to it. The past Session affords 
several instances which prove this up to the hilt. It is not necessary 
to dwell on the facts laid before the House by Mr. MacNeill when 
he called attention to the number of directorships held by the 
members of the present Administration, although in the previous 
Government it was laid down that all members should cease to 
hold such positions when they entered office. Other circumstances, 
more direct in their bearing, and even more unmistakable in their 
significance, have occurred, 
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No parallel can be found in recent times for the open, the per- 
sistent, the successful “ lobbying” which took place in connection 
with the Telephones Bill and the Petroleum Bill. In the former 
case the interests of a monopolist company were pitted against the 
public good, and the Government meekly succumbed to the influ- 
ences brought to bear upon it, With reference to the Petroleum 
Bill, the Government distinctly pledged itself that a measure raising 
the flash-point of oils and generally regulating the conditions of the 
trade, so as to render explosions impossible, would be introduced. 
But the Bill never saw the light. As a result of the promise thus 
solemnly made by Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Reckitt’s Bill, which would 
secure the object in view, was defeated, and the question was then 
allowed to slumber. The low-flash oils imported into this country 
almost daily take their toll of life and suffering, and generally among 
the poorest of the poor, but in the eyes of the Government that is a 
matter of less importance than interfering with the operations of a 
great capitalist undertaking. 

Not less discreditable was the action of the Government with 
regard to automatic couplings in railways. In this case the ques- 
tion at stake was that of the safety of life and limb among railway 
servants. But the railway interest became alarmed. The adoption 
of the system which had proved so successful in America would 
involve some expenditure, and to this such a trumpery consideration 
as a considerable reduction in the number of railway accidents each 
year had to give way. Mr. Ritchie ate the leek gracefully and 
abandoned his Bill. When our Pharisaical moralists are tempted in 
future to thank God that we are not as other people are, and to 
east stones at other Legislatures across the Atlantic, it may be no 
harm if they remembered these facts. They will find in them 
sbundant food for reflection, and some grounds also for appre- 
hension. 

It would be unjust to omit making reference to the Half-Timers 
Act, which raises the limit of exemption from school attendance 
from eleven to twelve years, and which was the only private 
member’s measure of importance which obtained the Royal Assent. 
This success must be mainly attributed to the skilful pilotage of 
Mr. Robson, who had charge of the Bill, and Parliament is to be 
congratulated upon having, in the face of the bitter and pertinacious 
obstruction of a group of Lancashire members, removed a distinct 
blot from our educational system. 

A point which must have an important bearing upon future 
events, and which clearly emerged from the debates in the Address 
in the earlier part of the Session, was the general acceptance by the 
Liberal party of the doctrine of taxation of ground values, and the 
reluctance displayed by a great many Unionists to offer a direct 
epposition to it. The question has now been brought within the 
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domain of practical politics, and that circumstance in itself marks a 
signal advance and a great gain for the cause of social amelioration. 

The discussions which took place during the Session on the foreign 
policy of the Government were few, and took rather the shape of a 
criticism of details than a direct challenge of the course which the 
Government had chosen to pursue. Many circumstances account 
for this, but chiefly the belief which is entertained by many Liberals 
as firmly as by the Tory party that the Foreign Secretary is essen- 
tially a ‘peace Minister.” The “cross-currents” which it is wel} 
known prevail within the Liberal party on the subject of Imperialism 
had also the effect of deterring the leaders of that party from adopt- 
ing any line of action which might tend to widen and accentuate 
existing differences. 

Perhaps the most important debate which took place during the 
Session was that raised by Mr, Morley’s motion condemning the 
policy pursued by the Government with regard to Egypt. Every 
one knew that was a test question. It was meant to show which of 
the opposing tendencies secured most support within the Liberal 
ranks. The result was in every way satisfactory. The section 
which had allowed themselves to be induced by the seductive strains 
of Lord Rosebery to follow along the slippery path which has led 
before now to the grave of an empire only numbered about one- 
fourth of the Liberal members who took part in the division, and 
even the newly-elected Liberal leader cast in his lot with Mr. Morley, 
though not without some hesitation and not without making every 
effort to minimise the significance of his action. 

A different set of circumstances presented themselves when 
Mr. Morley opposed the grant to Lord Kitchener as a protest: 
against the outrage which had been perpetrated on the Mahdi’s 
tomb. Many men who shared Mr. Morley’s indignation at an act: 
which looked like pursuing a dead foe beyond the grave, and which 
reflected discredit on the fair fame of the nation, were yet unable to 
bring themselves to take a course which, if it did not deprive the 
victor of the stricken field at Omdurman of his reward, would cer- 
tainly take from it much of the graciousness with which material 
tributes to military genius are usually accorded. But the timeli- 
ness, the force, the value of the protest were generally recognised. 
That Mr. Morley struck the right note very few doubted, and what 
was regarded by all as a hateful incident has served -to bring home 
to the public the danger inherent in an Imperialist policy of a 
serious lowering of the national tone and temper, as a result of 
familiarity with conceptions, which contact with native races in- 
evitably tends to beget, of the treatment which they should receive 
at the hands of a white population. 

During the latter months of the Session the attention of members 
was almost exclusively engrossed by the events in the Transvaal. 
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With the claims of the Uitlanders to the franchise there was general 
sympathy, but the methods adopted by the Colonial Secretary and 
Sir Alfred Milner to secure the satisfaction of those claims were 
viewed with suspicion and dislike by some of the strongest Tory 
members in the House. The Liberal leaders felt that the matter 
was one in which the greatest circumspection was required, but Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman on more than one occasion stated 
that the position of the Liberal party was that nothing had occurred 
to justify war or even preparations for war. That pronouncement 
clearly defines the issues between the two parties. It will place 
the responsibility for hostilities, should they unhappily occur, on the 
right shoulders ; but it must be said that Mr, Chamberlain’s tone 
on the last day of the Session left little hope of a peaceful settlement 
of the dispute. 

Everything that has since occurred has more than justified 
the gloomy forebodings which were then entertained. When 
Mr. Chamberlain found that he had a free hand, he made it be 
clearly understood that he was determined not to be deterred, even 
by the risk of war, from attaining the end he had in view, and 
that end proved to be something entirely different from the franchise 
concessions which Sir Alfred Milner demanded. The Blue-Books 
which have been recently published show that his real object is 
to obtain an open acknowledgment of British suzerainty— 
whatever may be the exact meaning of the phrase—in South 
Africa. The folly of such procedure can only be realised when 
it is remembered that there is a considerable Dutch majority at 
Cape Colony, and that there is a Dutch Ministry in power at Cape- 
town. In his conduct of negotiations, which were obviously of the 
most delicate and critical character, Mr. Chamberlain has exhibited 
the methods of the “new diplomacy” at their worst. Violent 
speech alternated with hectoring despatch. Every day the danger 
of war has become more distinct and threatening. The clang of 
preparations has been constantly heard. ‘The ‘‘ Yellow Press” has 
exhausted all its efforts in fanning the war-spirit into flame. The 
horrors of a war, in which white race would be pitted against white 
race, amid a vastly more numerous black population animated by 
no very friendly feelings towards either, appear to be regarded as 
of no account. And it must be said that the protests against what 
would be both a calamity and a crime have been up to the present 
very few and, as a rule, very feeble. But here, again, Mr. Morley 
has been found to be the man who has given most direct expression 
to what is best in the national character, and who has made ar 
appeal to the national conscience, the response to which, it is to be 
hoped, will have the effect of staying Mr. Chamberlain’s hand, 

But the omens are still unfavourable. The sky is heavy with clouds 
urcharged with electricity, and whether or where the bolt may fall iz 
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still a matter of doubt, The assembling of the Cabinet shows how 
strained the situation has become, but should hostilities break out Mr. 
Chamberlain may find that the ravages of the war fever have been less 
deep than he imagined, and that a heavy reckoning will be exacted for 
any blood which may be shed. A great Empire entering into a life-and- 
death struggle with a community of 30,000 farmers is not a spectacle 
from which much ground for legitimate pride can be obtained. 
Victory won under such circumstances is attended with very little 
honour, but, on the other hand, no one expects that the work of 
subjugation will be an easy or a bloodless one. It is, however, 
when the British taxpayer, who, after all, does not love war for its 
own sake, has to pay the toll of blood and treasure which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy will render necessary, and when he perceives 
that, as a result of the course followed by that statesman and his 
representative at the Cape, one of the most loyal and contented of 
British colonies has been converted into a seething mass of dis- 
affection, that his final opinion will be formed of a line of action 
attended with such disastrous results. The great stroke of state- 
craft which was to establish Mr. Chamberlain’s ascendency in the 
councils of the Unionist party may prove in the inscrutable designs 
of Fate to have been his undoing. 

From the purely personal point of view the one fact which stands 
cut clearly from the events of the Session is that, however con- 
siderable was the ability with which Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
performed the duties of Leader of the Opposition, nothing can be 
more certain than that, when a sudden crisis is to be encountered, 
when a great Parliamentary battle is to be fought, when a stubborn 
campaign is to be undertaken in defence of important principles or 
for the prosecution of great ends, the guidance and control of the 
destinies of the Liberal party must again be entrusted to the doughty 
champion, the wary tactician, the unwearied veteran who has written 
his name deep in Parliamentary history, who has accomplished one 
of the greatest of modern financial reforms, and who has given 
perhaps the most signal instances which the history of recent times 
affords of a willingness to sacrifice personal claims and a legitimate 
and natural ambition, in order that the advance of the party with 
which he was identified should not be retarded, or the success of the 
causes for which he had struggled in any degree imperilled. 


Joun HERLIHY. 
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THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
(WOMEN). 


I PROPOSE in the following paper to show, first, that there is no 
necessity for legislation or exceptional action on the part of the 
State with regard to venereal diseases in this country ; second, that 
the means proposed (The Contagious Diseases Acts—Women) not 
only fail to attain the end in view, but really aggravate every evil, 
both physical and moral; and third, that other measures, which are 
quite unobjectionable and in full accord with the free spirit of all 
English institutions, would not only suffice, so far as is possible, to 
mitigate disease, but accomplish infinitely more good than vain and 
aggravating efforts at police control. In order to make this matter 
quite clear, and in order to meet the objections of supporters of the 
acts, I have also endeavoured to answer such questions as are 
naturally suggested by the arguments advanced. 

Now, with regard to the necessity, it has been shown by the 
evidence taken by the Venereal, the Royal, and other Commissions 
and Committees, that a proportion—probably a considerable propor- 
tion—of the men who incur such risks escape disease altogether ; 
that two-thirds of those who do contract disease suffer only from 
gonorrhcea, which the promoters of the Acts assure us is of no 
consequence; that nine out of ten of the remaining third who 
contract sores escape syphilis; while the great majority of the 
fraction who do contract syphilis either spontaneously recover or are 
readily cured. 

Here are undoubted facts; and I say, in face of such facts, where 
is the necessity for any legislation on the subject ? The Editor of the 
Medical Times and Gazette, in an able article on this subject, remarks 
that scarlet fever commits more devastation in one year than syphilis in 
ten (if he had said in thirty he would have been nearer the truth), and 
the same thing is true, and to a much greater extent, of typhus fever, 
typhoid fever, cholera, plague, measles, diphtheria, infantile cholera, 
diarrhoea, consumption, influenza, common cold, and a host of other 
diseases, many of which are not only contagious but infectious, and from 
which we suffer from no fault of our own. No one ever heard of Govern- 
ment violating the Constitution, outraging women, building enormous 
hospitals, and employing an army of police spies and doctors to 
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protect us from any of these serious maladies, from which we cannot 
protect ourselves, and it would not be right if they did; but to do 
all this in the vain hope of checking comparatively unimportant 
maladies, from which no man need suffer unless he deliberately 
chooses, is, to say the least of it, an extraordinary caprice which can 
only be accounted for by the fact that the Legislature has been 
strangely misled as to the nature, extent, and virulence of the 
diseases in question. 

What are your grounds for stating that a proportion of the men who 
incur the risks of promiscuous intercourse escape disease altogether ? 

Well, that appears to me to be a self-evident proposition. 
There can be no doubt that some escape. Dr, Hardie, for instance, 
Surgeon to the 73rd Regiment, in his evidence given before the 
Venereal Commission (Q. 1759), says that ‘a number of those who 
undergo the risks of contagion escape.” I am myself personally 
acquainted with men who have incurred this sort of risk for years 
with impunity. I have also for years been in the habit of interro- 
gating my patients, both directly and indirectly, as to whether they 
have ever suffered from syphilis. It is astonishing how few reply 
in the affirmative. We all know men who incur this sort of risk, 
and the fact that so few suffer leads me to believe that a large pro- 
portion escape. I have also for years been in the habit of meeting 
professional gentlemen in consultation, and I have made a point of 
asking them questions, such as, ‘“ How do you treat syphilis?” 
The almost invariable reply I get is, ‘“‘ Well, I seldom see such cases ; 
they hardly come in my line of practice,” &c. 

I think also the tenor of these observations is borne out by the 
very small amount of disease which is detected amongst the men 
who are annually inspected by the militia surgeons. Jor instance, 
when 5830 militia men were examined at Aldershot (men taken 
from all parts of the country where the Contagious Diseases Acts 
were not in force) there was only one case of syphilis—true consti- 
tutional syphilis—in the whole number. The boys and men who 
enlist in the militia are generally at an age, and belong to a class, 
more likely to contract disease than ordinary civilians, and that so 
many should be free from disease is, to my mind, satisfactory 
evidence that a large proportion of those who incur such risks escape 
altogether. This view seems also borne out by the experience of 
the Editor of the British Medical Journal, who, in an article bearing 
date August 20, 1870, remarks : 

“ Much has been said of the ravages of syphilis in the English popula- 
tion. Let us glance for a moment at the other side of the picture. In 
doing so, we may state at once our conviction that a very exaggerated 


estimate is entertained by the laity, and has recently been fostered by 
members of our profession. It is not uncommon to be asked by intelligent 


_ non-medical inquirers as to the Acts, whether it is not true that ‘ half the 


diseases met with are the results of immorality?’ and others, who make 
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more reasonable estimates, are yet far beyond what is probable. These 
mistaken notions have arisen in part from the random statements of 
individuals, and in part from the publication of statistics of certain insti- 
tutions which are to a large extent special. Of this nature is the amazing 
evidence given by Guy’s Hospital. We suspect that it would only be a 
degree more absurd to quote the statistics of the Lock Hospital itself. 
The out-patients of Guy’s are selected, and these by no means present a 
fair specimen of the poor of London. The same remark applies, in some 
degree, to most of our large hospitals. They also enjoy a reputation for 
the treatment of these diseases, and attract those who suffer from them in 
undue proportion. We appeal to the experience of Poor-law surgeons, 
and to those in general practice, for a common-sense estimate of the real 
facts. Many of these would, we believe, admit that from one year to another 
they often have little or nothing to do with venereal disease. Especially is 
this the case in country districts. In those places where statistics of sick- 
ness have been collected, the facts are most startlingly dissimilar from the 
general impressions ; whilst, if we regard only death returns, these diseases. 
shrink into insignificance.” 


May not the militia men have concealed their disease ? 

No doubt it is possible, but they are all examined: it is not a 
mere perfunctory performance ; it is not a periodical examination, 
but a careful investigation, on assembly, to ascertain if they are fit 
for the work they undertake, and it is naturally a more severe scrutiny 
than a mere weekly or fortnightly inspection ; moreover, militia men 
are comparatively new to the business, and are not so clever at con- 
cealing disease as soldiers; besides, they are very hard worked, and 
could not perform their duties if they were suffering from any disease 
of consequence. 

Where do you get your Aldershot statistics ? 

From Dr. Barr’s evidence given before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee (Q. 682). The number of militia men examined was 5830,— 
primary syphilis or ordinary simple sores, 16; constitutional or true 
syphilis, 1; gonorrhoea, 64, 

Now, with regard to gonorrhoea, what are your grounds for 
stating that 66 per cent. of the cases of venereal disease are cases of 
gonorrhcea ? 

In stating that two-thirds of the cases are cases of gonorrhea, I 
am very considerably understating my case. No doubt the proportion 
of cases of gonorrhoea is much greater than two-thirds: some prac- 
titioners tell we they see forty cases of gonorrhoea to one of syphilis. 
I take the proportion of two-thirds because evidence was given before 
the Royal Commission (Q. 13,720), that the cases of gonorrhcea and 
syphilis had been two-thirds—66% per cent.—to a third for some 
time. 

Taking, then, the proportion of gonorrhcea as two-thirds, what 
ground have you for stating that the advocates of the Acts them- 
selves admit that gonorrhoea cannot be considered a matter of State 
concern ? 

My authority for that statement is derived from such exponents 
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of pro-Act opinion as the Editor of the Lancet, the Editor of the 
Medical Times and Gazette, the Editor of the British Medical 
Journal ; also from Dr. Balfour, the head of the Statistical Branch 
of the Medical Board; Mr. J. R. Lane, Surgeon-Major Myers, and 
numerous other prominent advocates of these measures. 

Will you cite your authorities ? 

The Editor of the Lancet, in a leading article dated August 28, 
1869, alluding to Mr. Symons’ statement that secondary or true 
syphilis was the only disease of consequence, says: ‘ With this 
view we cordially agree, for gonorrhoea and local venereal ulcers 
weigh as nothing in the scale when compared with true syphilis.” 

The Editor of the Medical Times and Gazette says: ‘‘ Gonorrhea 
and local venereal sores need no specific pabulum, while the poison of 
true syphilis is so insidious, and lurks where least expected, that it 
is impossible to keep it out.” 

And the Editor of the British Medical Journal, quoted in the 
Medical Enquirer (p. 20, vol. iv.): “Jt may safely be asserted that the 
Contagious Diseases Acts would never have become law as a protection 
against mere gonorrhea.” 

Again, Mr. J. Lane, one of the most earnest supporters of the 
Acts, alluding to the statement of the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council, that any benefit to be derived from the Act would be 
mainly in non-syphilitic cases and not in true syphilis, remarks: 
“Tf these statements cannot be admitted to be correct, I should 
myself be disposed to allow that ‘the game is not worth the candle.” 
(See Lancet, September 28, 1869.) He also proposes that women 
suffering only from gonorrhoea should be allowed to pursue their 
vocation without interference, on the ground that gonorrhoea is not 
of sufficient importance to warrant legislation; and Dr. Balfour, in 
his evidence before the Commons Committee (Q. 1231), says: “I 
do not think that checking the disease which does not produce con- 
stitutional symptoms is a point of very great importance. If it were 
merely a question of gonorrhea, J would recommend you at once to 
take no steps by legislation for its suppression. It would not, as a 
mere financial question, be worth while adopting the Act to suppress 
gonorrheea.” ‘This view of the question has been eagery adopted 
by the pro-Act party ever since it has been demonstrated, beyond all 
doubt and cavil, that the enforcement of the Acts has been attended 
with an increase of gonorrhoea. 

Then, with regard to sores or venereal ulcers, you state that nine 
out of ten are merely local affections, non-syphilitic in their character, 
and of less consequence even than gonorrhoea ? 

Yes, that is the fact. 

Dr. Walter Dickson, Inspector, made a careful calculation as 
to the proportion of simple sores, and, in his evidence before the 
Venereal Commission, he estimates it as one case of true syphilis 
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to sixteen simple sores; and, according to the evidence of Surgeon- 
Major Stuart, of the Bombay Army, the proportion of simple sores is 
so great that they never see secondary or true syphilis in India 
(Q. 821)—a view borne out by Dr. Hardie, Surgeon of the 73rd 
Regiment, who (Q. 1900) comments upon the very small amount of 
syphilis in his hospital at Calcutta. Mr. Blenkins, of the Grenadier 
Guards, says the proportion is one in six (Q. 1939). Mr. Lane 
(Q. 2816) says the proportion is one in eleven. Mr. Acton (Q. 2964) 
says he can prove it is one in ten. Mr. Rose, Surgeon to the Guards 
and St. George’s Hospital, says the proportion is not so great as one 
in ten (Q. 4105); and an army surgeon, quoted by Graves in his 
clinical lectures, gives the proportion as one in eighteen, while the 
Venereal Commission in their report adopt the excessive estimate of 
one in five. Whichever may be right, we must all admit that the 
proportion of non-syphilitic, non-infecting, simple sores is vastly in 
excess of the true syphilitic chancre; and it is an admitted fact that 
such local accidents are of less consequence even than gonorrhcea ; 
in fact, I have no hesitation in saying that a simple sore that does 
not infect the constitution is of no more consequence than a burnt 
finger.—See Dr. Balfour’s evidence (Q. 1232) before the Commons 
Committee.’ 

Do you consider phagedcena, sloughing sores, and serpiginous 
ulceration matters of trifling importance, and is it not a fact that 
the simple sore is more likely to be affected by such accidents than 
the true syphilitic chancre ? 

The simple sore is more frequently affected with sloughing or 
ulceration than the true chancre, certainly; but these accidents are 
so extremely rare that, according to the doctrine of surgical proba- 
bilities, we can afford to ignore them. General practitioners do not 
see one such case in twenty years. Even those who are specially 
engaged in treating venereal affections very seldom encounter them. 
Dr. W. Adams, for instance, in his evidence before the Hong Kong 
Commission, says he has not seen a case of black pox, sloughing 
phagedcena, for ten years. Dr. Drysdale, Physician to the Royal 
Free Hospital, London, an hospital open to every one without recom- 
mendation, and constantly resorted to by the worst class of diseased 
women, says: “The cases of syphilis brought under my notice 
are extraordinarily mild, and I never see a case of phagedcena.” 
The President of the Pathological Society, Mr. Hutchinson, has 
called attention to the great rarity of serpiginous ulcerations ; and 
the evidence of all witnesses before the Venereal Commission tended 

1 (Q. 1232.) Mr. BREWER—But gonorrhcea produces stricture and diseases of the 
bladder, does it not? Dr. BALFouR—Very seldom. It would not be worth your 
while considering the question as regards gonorrhoea from its effects in producing 
stricture. It would not as a mere financial question be worth while adopting the 
Act to'suppress gonorrhea. I think that the great point (and it is a point that 


ought to be borne in mind) is the importance of getting rid of that form of disease 
which produces constitutional symptoms. 
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in the same direction. Such accidents certainly constitute no ground 
for legislation, and I have never met a supporter of the Acts who 
declined to assent to Mr. Balfour’s dictum that it was true syphilis, 
and not mere local affections, which it was desirable to check by 
legislation. 

Are not these diseases a cause of temporary inefficiency ? 

I should say very seldom. In civil life it is a rare thing for a 
man to be laid up with such affections. Mr. Blenkins, Surgeon to 
the Grenadier Guards, when asked (Q. 2141) whether the men could 
ride when they had gonorrhoea, replied, ‘‘ Yes, and they do fre- 
quently.” Sores are less likely to incapacitate than gonorrhea. 
In fact, these trivial affections are really of no consequence, and 
would not be important even if they did incapacitate for a week 
or two. 

Do you consider a week or two would suffice for treatment ? 

It would seem so; for Surgeon-Major Stuart, of the Bombay 
Army, in his evidence before the Venereal Commission, said 
{Q. 900), Three weeks at the outside” was all that was necessary, 
and this remark was the result of sixteen years’ experience. 

Would not that be a serious loss ? 

I don’t think so; for the soldier is not engaged in any productive 
labour, and his temporary separation from his fellows in time of 
peace is no loss to any one, while in time of war these trivial com- 
plaints would be no bar to service, any more than they are, as a 
rule, to active exercise in the case of civilians. Moreover, “ Amor 
coedit rebus.” Men on actual service are so incessantly occupied, 
holding their lives in their hands, that they seldom incur such risks. 
“We had no syphilis in the Crimea,” says Mr. Holmes Coote; and 
it is clear that if they did run such risks, in would be impossible 
under such circumstances to protect them by legislation. 

Would you consider a man suffering from true syphilis fit for 
active duty ? 

Yes, certainly ; active duty in the field is about the best treat- 
ment he could have,’ 

Admitting that these local accidents do not call for legislation, 
what have you to say with regard to that serious malady, true 
syphilis ? 

In reply, let me again remind you that you are legislating for a 
mass of disease, only a small percentage of which is syphilitic, 
allowing only two-thirds for gonorrhoea, which is evidently below 
the actual proportion. Taking the estimate of the Veneral Commis- 
sion as to the proportion of infecting sores—one in five, which is in 
excess of the fact—and omitting the large proportion of men who 
escape disease altogether, we still have only 6 per cent. of cases 
which are truly syphilitic; and what is the truth regarding this 

1 See Dr. Collins McElroy's evidence further on. 
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small percentage of syphilis? Why, simply this: that the immense 
majority of persons who suffer from true syphilis are easily and per- 
manently cured. And I say, in face of such facts, where is the 
necessity for any legislation on the subject ? 

What is your authority for stating that patients who suffer from 
syphilis are already and permanently cured ? 

Every authority and every author who has written on the subject. 
Take Fournier for example, Ricord’s successor, Surgeon to the 
Hopital du Midi in Paris, and the head of modern writers on the 
subject, who states in his public lectures on syphilis—that not 5 per 
cent. of the patients who suffer from this disease are rudely attacked ; 
that, in fact, the disease is “ truly benign” in over 95 per cent. of 
the cases. 

What becomes, then, of the 5 per cent. who are, as M. Fournier 
puts it, rudely attacked ? 

Mr. Berkeley Hill has supplied the answer to that question. He 
says, in his Handbook of Syphilis, p. 37 :—“* When the disease does 
obstinately recur, its ravages are usually limited to one or two 
localities.” ‘ In recurrent syphilis the symptoms are not exclusively 
tertiary, but are often dry eruptions on the skin.” This means that 
the 5 per cent. which constitute the worst examples of true syphilis 
do not die or lose their noses, but are, in the vast majority of cases, 
simply examples of dry-skin eruptions, which, however recurrent or 
troublesome, will yield in time. 

Is not tertiary syphilis a terrible disease ? 

Yes; but in the first place it is so exceedingly rare that very few 
practitioners have ever seen a case ; and in the second it is so amenable 
to treatment that it is a real pleasure, a triumph of art, to have to do 
with such cases, Alluding to this subject, one of the best and most 
modern of authorities—G. L. Keyes, Professor of Surgery, University 
of New York, says, in his work on syphilis, p. 60: “No amount of 
destructive tertiary disease need occasion despondency. No means 
in the physician’s hands places him so near the Deity as the iodide 
of potassium. With it he can almost effecta resurrection. Wasted 
and lost functions are restored ; the mind, the memory, the speech, 
the hearing, the sight, the taste, the touch—all may be recovered by 
its use. The prognosis in the most desperate conditions is always 
infinitely better when syphilis can be made out as having caused the 
trouble, than when any other diseased condition is at fault.” 

If this is the result of treatment, what, then, becomes of the poor 
patients who are not treated at all ? 

_ Well, it has been ably contended that they do even better than 
those who are subjected to an ordinary course of medication. 

This has been well shown by Dr. Collins McElroy, M.D., President 
of the Medical Society, and Physician to the Muskingham County 
Infirmary, who, in his lectures on syphilis delivered before the Jannes- 
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ville Academy of Medicine, Ohio—(see Medical Press and Circular, 
October 27, 1875)—calls attention to the fact that soldiers during 
the civil war in America were radically cured of syphilis by active 
duty in the field. Dr. Alfred Bull, also, Surgeon to the 5th Ohio 
Volunters, says: “Cases of acute syphilis were very common among 
the soldiers: a few of these would become chronic; and, unless 
too bad for duty, they continued in active service and recovered. 
Many substitutes and recruits would come into camp syphilitic: my 
recollection is that they were cured by active duty.” One specially 
bad case, C. T., was rejected by Dr. Bull, but afterwards, in his 
absence, passed by another surgeon. He was so literally bad— 
rotten with syphilis as they call it—that he would not allow him to 
be with the other men, and, as he says, to get rid of him, “he was 
assigned to duty as a scout and spy, and not from any special quali- 
fications for the duty. Within a year,” he continues, “I saw him, a 
fine-looking, hearty, and robust man, in perfect health. I said to 
him, astonished, ‘C., what have you been doing to make such a 
change?’ ‘Nothing but my duty, sir. I TOOK No MEDICINE,” 

As an example of the same fact on a larger scale, I would point 
to the inhabitants of China, where the disease is very prevalent, and 
where there are no regular doctors; those people lose all trace of 
disease without any treatment whatever. Lancereaux, vol. i., p. 51, 
says: “There, venereal subjects rarely have the colour of the skin 
changed, and frequently, in women especially, the affection is con- 
cealed under the appearance of a good state of health.” Dr. Adams 
tells us in his evidence before the Hong Kong Commissioner that he 
examined forty or fifty thousand Chinese emigrant passengers, and 
that he could not find a trace of secondary disease in a thousand. 
He frequently asked his medical friends to assist him in the investi- 
gation, but they could not find a single case. Dr. Nelson, when asked 
if a patient impregnated with syphilitic poision would recover with- 
out treatment (Q. 1226) replied, ‘‘ In certain cases—yes ;” adding, 
“the disease will die a natural death. That is seen in China, where 
the disease is very prevalent, and where there are no proper medical 
men.” Consider the evidence of Dr. Adams and Dr. Nelson, in con- 
junction with that of Surgeon-Major Stuart, and it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that in the vast majority of cases syphilis is a 
mild disease which will die out of itself. This fact has also been 
prominently noticed in a work called The Natural History of Pirates, 
where it is shown that the inhabitants of the Brazils recover without 
any medical aid whatever. And the observation is also fully borne 
out by the gigantic experiments which have been carried out abroad 
in order to test the efficacy of the non-mercurial treatment of this 
disorder. If you will turn to Professor Hughes Bennett’s work on 
Clinical Medicine, fourth edition, article “Syphilis,” you will find these 
experiments fully detailed. By order of the Government in Sweden 
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20,000 cases were treated without mercury, and the relapses were 
only 7 per cent. Twenty thousand cases were subsequently treated 
with mercury, and the relapses were 13 per cent. Dr. Bennett also 
quotes Dr. Friké, of Hamburgh, who treated 5000 cases without 
mercury, and never observed any loss of hair or pains in the bones— 
in fact, they all got well; and the doctor adds he has still to seek 
cases where mercury may be advantageously employed. In Stras- 
burg during three years 5277 cases were treated on simple hygienic 
principles—in fact, not treated at all—and they all got well, no case 
of caries or ulceration of the bone took place, and only one or two 
cases of nodes or swelling of the bone occurred. Dr. Bennett 
assures us that we may depend upon the statistics, as the troops 
remain in garrison for five years at Strasburg, and were, in conse- 
quence, constantly under observation. 

I shall not stay now to point out the utter absurdity of introducing 
into England a system which has produced such a plentiful crop of 
syphilis abroad, but will content myself with asking, Do not these 
facts prove beyond all doubt or question that syphilis is in the 
immense majority of cases a mild disease ? I am quite willing to admit 
everything that is true respecting this disorder; all that I say and 
maintain is that it is in the vast majority of cases, in the words of 
the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, of ‘‘ only transient import- 
ance to the person attacked.” 

Do you think the mild nature of the disease depended on the 
regulations adopted abroad ? 

No; all that regulations could do, if they could do any good at 
all, which I deny, would be to diminish the number of cases, whick 
the statistics prove they do not. You cannot alter the specific 
character of a disease by vainly trying to prevent it; the severity of 
the disease depends upon the individual’s constitution, habits, and 
surroundings, not upon its source: just as the mildest attack of 
scarlet fever in one person will produce malignant sore throat in 
another, so will a mild attack of syphilis in one person produce a 
severe attack in another of broken-down constitution. 

May not early treatment have had much to do with it ? 

No; early treatment is no great advantage: it cannot prevent 
what has already happened. Gonorrhcea and simple sores are of no 
consequence, and if a man or woman has got true syphilis it is a 
matter of no consequence to that individual whether the treatment 
was commenced to-day or weeks hence. Besides, they have no 
regulations in America or China, and the mildness of the disease 
was much more marked in this country, before the Contagious 
Diseases Acts were passed, than in any continental city where they 
are in force. It is well known by the profession that if you want to 
see bad cases you must go abroad in order to study them; and 
Dr. Bennett’s quotations were merely cited to illustrate the cases 
VoL. 152.—No. 4. 2£E 
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which were then and there demonstrated before the students’ eyes in 
the wards of the Edinburgh Hospital, a city where there never have 
been any regulations, and where Professor Syme’s experience led him 
to say: “It is now fully ascertained that the poison of the present 
day, true syphilis, does not give rise to the dreadful consequences 
which have been mentioned. The case may be tedious, and the 
skin, throat, or periosteum may be slightly affected, but none of the 
serious effects that used to be so much dreaded ever appear; and 
even the trivial ones just noticed comparatively seldom present 
themselves.” We must therefore conclude that the virulence of the 
poison is worn out, or that the effects previously attributed to it 
depended on treatment. Dr. Bennett, writing twenty-six years ago, 
says these facts are now generally admitted, and malignant syphilis 
is gradually disappearing. The experiments above quoted, he adds, 
‘ought to convince the most sceptical”; if not convinced, he says, 
“Let him compare what syphilis is to what it was in Scotland,” a 
country in no part of which there have ever been any Contagious 
Diseases Acts. Again he says: “‘ For my own part I believe that, 
if the virus of syphilis is left to itself, and the health of the patient 
attended to, it will generally wear itself out.” Dr. Bennett wrote 
twenty-six years ago, and since then the disease has been getting 
milder and milder every day ; such facts are patent to every one who 
has eyes to see. We all know gentlemen and others who do incur, 
or who have incurred, the risks of ‘syphilis: if they escape disease, 
then there is clearly no raison d’étre for the Contagious Diseases 
Acts: if they have suffered, let me ask what trace do they show, or 
will ever show, of the malady? “The majority of those who have 
undergone the disease live as long as they could otherwise have 
expected to live, and die of diseases with which syphilis has no more 
to do than the man in the moon; they are active, useful, and wealth- 
producing members of society so long as they continue in it,” says 
the Editor of the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review 
(January 1870). ‘Cases of syphilis are rare among the middle and 
better class in London, and soon got over,” says Dr. Druitt, President 
of the Association of Medical Officers of Health. “The idea that 
nrercury is a specific for syphilis, and the incalculable mischief it has 
occasioned, will constitute a curious episode in the history of medicine 
at some future day,” says Dr. Bennett ; and I may add that the fact 
that a few infatuated people should have induced the legislature to 
wreck the Constitution in order to try to control a mass of disease 
only a fraction of which is of any consequence, and only a decimal 
fraction of that fraction of any real importance to the person 
attacked, will constitute another and still more disgraceful episode in 
the history of that uncertain science. 

Could you give any details of cases treated on simple hygienic 
principles ? 
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Yes, certainly ; here are seventeen cases of true syphilis treated 
by Surgeon-Major Boileau, one of the Professors of Pathology at the 
Netley College ; but perhaps I had better give his paper in full, as 
read before the British Medical Association at their annual meeting, 
when they met at Bath some years ago. 

These cases are quoted because they are undeniable and rather 
severe examples of true syphilis, and also because they remained 
under the observation of Professor Boileau for ten years and upwards. 


“ON THE TREATMENT OF SYPHILIS WITHOUT 
MERCURY. 


“ By J. P. H. Borteav, B.A., M.D., F.R.C.S.I., Surgeon-Major, Assistant- 
Professor of Pathology, Army Medical School, Netley. 


“Tt is, I can assure you, with some reluctance that I have undertaken 
to lay before the British Medical Association the result of my experience 
in the treatment of syphilis without mercury, knowing that by so doing I 
must expose myself to a good deal of hostile criticism; and, indeed, it is 
with considerable diffidence that I venture to address, on any professional 
subject, such an assembly as this. I am here, however, in obedience to 
the conviction that it is my duty to record my experience, and to subject 
my inferences to the judgment of more competent and more practised 
observers than myself. 

“Tt is believed by not a few that no wise man would attempt to dispute 
the efficacy of mercury as an antidote to syphilis. Many hold that the 
disease cannot be eradicated from the system without the use of the mineral. 
With my experience, I cannot but hesitate to accept such views. 

‘‘My position is briefly this. In May 1865 I was gazetted to a regiment 
about to proceed abroad. I served with it in the Mediterranean, in 
Canada and in the West Indies, and at home; and left it in October 1876. 
For ten years of that period I was most closely associated with the regi- 
ment and had many facilities for prosecuting inquiries into the results of 
the treatment of disease, and, by observations continued year after year, for 
satisfying myself as to the state of my patients long after they had been 
the subjects of my treatment ; and so I am in a position to-day to bring to 
your notice, not only cases of syphilis treated without mercury, but, I 
believe, cases of syphilis cured (by natural processes or otherwise) without 
mercury. ; ; 

“ The principle which in the main guided me in the treatment of 
syphilis was the principle of avoiding mercury as much as possible ; and 
in carrying out this principle I treated most of the cases without prescrib- 
ing any form of that remedy. Rarely did I resort to fumigation or 
inunction ; and I now believe that it would have been better had I 
discarded all local remedies having mercury in their composition. As a 
rule, I did not use such applications. I tried the internal administration 
of mercury in some cases without being at all satisfied concerning its 
alleged antidotal or curative powers. 

“My general position is well attested by a gentleman (now a commis- 
sioned officer and occupying one of the most responsible positions in 
connection with the Army Hospital Corps) who for eight years as hospital 
sergeant and compounder carried out my instructions. In reply to ques- 
tions which I have sent him he writes: ‘As regards your treatment of 
syphilis, I know you were always averse to ordering mercury for the 
disease ; indeed, I am quite certain of this, as you invariably marked the 
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venereal register—Nno mExcuRY. And he adds: ‘As well as I can 
recollect now, all the men treated by you for the disease made good 
recoveries. And I don’t remember a single man who was invalided, 
excepting L.’ 

“Such are the indisputable facts of the case. For several years I 
treated syphilis, in the majority of cases, without the use of mercury, 
internally or externally ; and in all such cases, without any exception, the 
ulterior results were most highly satisfactory ; even the man L., who was 
invalided, returned to his duty in good health, and served for some years 
afterwards. 

“The following cases will illustrate the general mode of treatment, and 
its results : 

“ Case I.—A. M., aged 32, had a solitary sore in grizzly induration. 
The occipital and inguinal glands were much enlarged. He had roseola 
and rheumatoid pains. He was treated in September 1867, locally, by 
fuming nitric acid, and water-dressing. The chancre healed in twenty-three 
days. Internally he had iodide of potassium, nitrate of potash, compound 
ipecacuanha powder, and liquor opii sedativus. In February 1868 he was 
looking well and at duty. In March 1871 he was in excellent health, and 
he continued so until he was discharged from the service. 

“* Case II.—B. T., aged 20, had an indurated sore, roseolar and papular 
rash, psoriasis of the arms, and very severe ulceration of the tonsils. He 
was treated October 1867, locally, by nitrate of silver and sulphate of 
copper. Internally, he had iodide of potassium, cinchona, and compound 
ipecacuanha powder. In May 1868 he was in excellent health, and 
remained in good health until transferred to another regiment in February 
1873. I heard in 1877 that he was in good health. 

“Case III.—C. J., aged 25, had an indurated sore, indurated glands in 
both groins, and roseolar and papular eruption, very marked and widely 
spread. He was treated in December 1867. He was in very good health 
when he took his discharge in 1871, and also by accounts lately received. 
The only local application was cold water ; and the chancre healed readily, 
although the induration was very persistent. Iodide of potassium was 
administered in decoctum cinchone, and he had the usual hot baths. 

“T must state that all my cases of syphilis were treated by hot baths. 
Whatever variety there may have been in the use of other remedies, there 
was none in this. Hot baths was the standing order for all cases of syphilis. 
And, for the most part, the men were strictly confined to bed, often not- 
withstanding their entreaties to be allowed to get up. The most scrupulous 
attention was paid to the cleanliness of their linen. 

“Case IV.—D. W., aged 25, seven weeks previously to his admission 
for true Hunterian chancre, was under treatment for phagedenic ulcera- 
tion of the prepuce. With the hard sore he had indurated inguinal glands. 
The initiatory fever of secondaries soon appeared, and with it a dusky 
purplish papular rash, having a pustular tendency. The nates became 
covered with condylomata, and the scrotum before long looked like a piece 
of raw beef dotted with little patches of oyster-shell. He was treated in 
December 1867, locally, by sulphate of copper. Internally, he had iodide 
of potassium, cinchona, and Dover’s powder. In May 1868 his tempera- 
ture was 98 degrees, tongue clean, skin perfectly clear; there was no 
trace of any rash, pimple, or sore. The scrotum was perfectly healthy 
looking. He was robust in health, and he continued so until he deserted 
some years afterwards. 

“Case V.—E. D., aged 25, had a circular indurated ulcer, enlarged and 
indurated glands in the right groin, roseola, and papular rash. He was 
treated in July 1868, locally, with cold water only by day ; and by night, 
unguentum simplex. Internally, he took chlorate of potash, quinine, and 
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Dover’s powder. In October 1668 he was in good health. In March 1871 
he was in excellent health. In 1878 he was in good health and still in 
the service. 

“Case VI.—F. G., aged 26, was twenty-six days in hospital for primary 
sore, With inflamed glands, which did not suppurate. He had a papular 
eruption over the whole body and ulceration of the tonsils. He lost all 
the hair on his head and face. He was treated in September 1866. In 
May 1869 there was no trace whatever of the disease. He was in good 
health when discharged the service in 1871; his hair had all grown again. 
Chlorate of potash and Dover's powder were the remedies employed. 

“CasE VII.—G. C., aged 20, had Hunterian chancre, with indurated 
glands on both sides, and roseola and papular rash. He was treated in 
August 1868 for phimosis, complicated to such an extent that circumcision 
was necessitated. Alum and carbolic acid were used locally, and iodide of 
potassium and Dover’s powder internally. In December 1868 his health 
was good. In June 1869 he had not a trace of the disease about him. In 
March 1871 he was in excellent health. There was a very fine white 
cicatricial line on the prepuce. 

“Case VIII.—H. C., aged 26, was treated in November 1869. He was 
in good health, in Jamaica, in 1871. In 1878 I was informed that he 
was married and the father of two healthy children. 

“Casr IX.—-I.J., aged 22, was treated in December 1869. In January 
1871 his health was fair. In May 1871 his health was good. In 1878 
he was in good health and the father of two healthy children. 

“Case X.—J. R., aged 19, was treated in January 1869. In January 
1870 his health was good. In March 1871 he was in good health, and 
was so when discharged the service. 

‘“‘ The above are examples of cases treated without any mercury. Many 
others of a similar character passed through my hands ; but it is my desire 
that not only such, but examples of a number in which mercury was locally 
applied should be given; because my position is sustained not only by 
several individual cases, such as those narrated, but by the very satisfac- 
tory eventual results of all the cases treated by me between 1865 and 
1876; and, in order that I may be justified in bringing forward this tout 
ensemble of my practice as a proof of the curability of syphilis without 
mercury, I am bound to give examples of those cases in which the mineral 
was locally applied. 

“Case XI.—N. G., aged 26, had extensive ulceration in, and surrounded 
by, cartilaginous induration. The inguinal glands were enlarged. He 
had roseola and pharyngeal ulceration. Lotio nigra was used in this case, 
He was treated in October 1868. In March 1869 he was in good health. 
In April 1870 he had remittent fever, but was discharged in good health 
in May. In March 1871 he was in excellent health; and in 1877 he was 
still in the service and in good health. 

“Case XII.—O. C., aged 23, had a circular solitary indurated ulcer, 
enlarged inguinal glands, roseola and papular rash over the whole body, 
and mucus tubercles on the inside of the thighs ; the scrotum was covered 
by an eruption of papules. On several parts of the body small gangrenous 
ulcers appeared, and he had pharyngeal ulceration. The only mercurial 
preparation used was lotio nigra, and that only for a period not exceeding 
seven days. He was treated in October 1867. In March 1878 he was in 
fair health. In May 1868 he looked well and felt so. Nota trace of 
disease was manifest, excepting some slight coppery patches on the inside 
of the thighs. In May 1871 he was in excellent health, and was in good 
health when discharged in 1874, 

“Case XIII.—P. M., aged 25, had indurated sores, indurated glands 
in the right groin, and roseola. Lotio nigra was used for a few days, and 
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the only other drug employed was spirit of nitrous ether in camphor 
mixture. He was treated in February 1866. In May 1866 he had 
scarcely a trace of disease about him. He was in good health when he 
deserted in 1869. 

“Cass XIV.—Q. L., aged 20, had an excavated hard chancre, four 
enlarged glands in the left groin, a roseolar and papular eruption, and 
condylomata of the nates. Lotio nigra was used for a few days, when 
water-dressing was substituted. He was treated in April 1868, and made 
a rapid recovery. In June 1869 he was in vigorous health, with no evi- 
dence whatever of disease about him. In March 1871 he was in excellent 
health. In 1878 he was in the service and in good health. 

“Case XV.—R. F., aged 23, had a chancre with great cartilaginous 
induration ; the inguinal glands on both sides were enlarged and hard. 
He had an eruption over the whole body of a roseolar, papular, and 
squamous character, and tonsilar ulceration. Lotio nigra was used for a 
few days. He was treated in February 1870. In June 1870 he was in 
good health. In September 1871 he was in very good health. He was 
in good health when discharged the service in 1876. 

“Cas—E XVI.—S. N., aged 22, had a circular hard sore, indurated 
glands, and macular rash. Lotio nigra was used. He was treated in 
October 1871. In 1876 he was in good health, married, and the father 
of one healthy child. 

“Case XVII.—T. J., aged 21, had solitary sore, enlarged glands, 
roseola, pharyngeal ulceration, and condylomata of the nates, scrotum, and 
thighs. The only mercurial preparation used was the milder ointment of 
nitrate of mercury occasionally at night. He was treated in January 
1868. In May 1868 he was much improved in health, In August 1868 
he had not a trace of disease about him. In March 1871 he was in 
excellent health. In 1877 he had no trace of disease; his health was 
good. 

“Such local applications as black wash, calomel, red precipitate, or 
citrine ointment do not in the least degree, in my opinion, diminish the 
value of cases in establishing the fact that syphilis can be cured without 
the specific action of mercury. In my cases the actual amount of mercury 
imbibed by the system must have been very small indeed; the remedies 
were not at all pushed—quite the contrary ; and any one who could attri- 
bute to their use the good results which followed must be a believer in the 
Hahnemannian doctrine of infinitesimal doses. 1t must be remembered 
that advocates of mercury contend that, without approaching the direful 
effects of salivation, a cure can only be effected by introducing a consider- 
able quantity of the mercury into the system, and protracting its use over 
a long period. 

“ Those cases of syphilis in which I have used mercurial preparations 
locally have, with great complacency, been quoted against me, as mere 
illustrations of cases cured by diaphoretics, alteratives, and small doses of 
mercury. I admit nothing of the kind. When I reflect on the composi- 
tion of these local applications, and on the quantity likely to have been 
absorbed into the system, I say it is a perversion of the facts to attribute 
the recoveries in such cases to small doses of mercury. I have, however, 
treated too many cases of syphilis without any mercurial preparation 
whatever to doubt that the disease may be cured without them. My 
sheet-anchor has in all cases been the frequent employment of hot-water 
baths ; the patients being a good deal confined to bed, the most scrupulous 
attention being paid to personal and surrounding cleanliness, full hospital 
diet always allowed, and, with some exceptions, a pint bottle of the best 
ale daily. Iodide of potassium took second place in the treatment, and 
other salts of the same alkali were freely used at times. 
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“The majority of the patients were young men, and when they con- 
tracted the disease were in good health. 

“ During their treatment they were the subjects of rigorous discipline. 

“For the purpose of illustration, I have chosen from the hundreds of 
cases of venereal disease which I have treated only those in which 
characteristic secondary manifestations followed indurated chancres with- 
out suppurating buboes. I thus silence those who might contend that 
perhaps my cases were not cases of syphilis at all. 

“T would beg of those who hold that the specific action of mercury is 
absolutely necessary for the eradication of syphilis from the organism to 
consult the works of Hughes Bennett, Lancereaux, &c., for a list of 
observers, committees, or councils that have declared in favour of the 
simple treatment of syphilis. 

“ My experience as an army medical officer of fifteen years’ service, ten 
of which were passed with one regiment, compels me to believe that syphilis 
is as curable without mercury as is small-pox or typhoid fever. And until 
I have a better proof than a mere ipse dixit that all the patients that I 
have treated without mercury are still under the influence of the syphilitic 
poison, I certainly cannot admit it. To the logic, however, of well- 
sustained facts I um quite vulnerable.” 


Are these opinions generally received by the profession ? 

As to the treatment of disease without mercury, No. As to the 
fact that the vast majority of cases of true constitutional syphilis 
either recover without treatment or are readily cured by the treat- 
ment, either with or without mercury, Yes. Of that there can be 
no question. Here is a brief account of facts and opinions which 
have been placed on record by the leading authorities on this subject. 
The late Professor Syme, of Edinburgh, perhaps the greatest surgeon 
of this century, always ridiculed the absurd and speculative theories 
as to the injurious influence of syphilis which were freely circulated 
in his time. He said syphilis is nothing more or less than the 
poisonous influence of the secretions of an unhealthy female, and 
that if left to itself it will wear itself out. He attributed any 
serious effects of syphilis to mercury, and stated in his evidence 
before the Venereal Commission that he had never known a bad 
case where mercury had not been used (Q. 2727). He considered 
(Q. 2780) that the whole subject had been thoroughly over-elabo- 
rated, and that the refinements of diagnosis, divisions of local sores, 
and the administration of mercury, had done an infinite amount of 
mischief. 

Was not Professor Syme somewhat eccentric in his opinions on 
this subject ? 

I don’t think so; but, however that may be, I was a pupil of his, 


and I know that his patients, and also the patients of Dr. Hughes 


Bennett, who were practically untreated, made excellent recoveries. 
Moreover, the tendency to circulate false facts and adopt fallacious 
reasoning has also been pointed out by others whose opinions 
cannot be said to be at all peculiar. Mr. Samuel Armstrong Lane, 
for instance, the well-known Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, and 
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Consulting Surgeon to the London Lock Hospital, strongly deprecated 
the extraordinary efforts which were being made to make so-called 
discoveries regarding syphilis. He said too much had been written 
upon the subject; much that was “incorrect, unnecessary, and 
confusing ”—see his evidevce before the Venereal Commission 
(Q. 2954) ; while the late Mr. Acton, who practised solely in venereal 
cases, and who was constantly resorted to by persons suffering from 
obstinate forms of the disease from all parts of this country and 
abroad, stated that he had carefully observed the effects of the con- 
stitutional disease upon the health of persons who had suffered from 
it for twenty-five years, and when asked if he had seen many persons 
whose health had been permanently impaired by syphilis, replied : 
** No, not in private practice.” Now, Mr. Acton must have seen the 
worst that syphilis can do; selected bad cases was constantly sent to 
him ; and if in twenty-five years he had not seen many thousands of 
persons whose health was permanently impaired by syphilis, it is 
abundantly clear that he must have had to deal with a very mild 
and readily curable disease. 

Would his patients be laid up during treatment ? 

No. He says (Q. 3015) that during the treatment ‘the patients 
can eat and drink and go about and ride and do almost everything ;” 
adding (Q. 8018), “ no patient of mine has been laid up a single day 
either in the house or in his room except from some local cause,” 
adding that ‘the merc existence of syphilis would not prevent a 
man from atteuding to all his duties as usual.” 

Do you think Mr. Acton’s experience exceptional ? 

No; certainly not. Take the evidence of that most distinguished 
surgeon, the late Mr. Hilton, Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, and late 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, a gentleman who prac- 
tised in London—a centre to which we must remember all bad cases 
gravitate—for upwards of forty years. Mr. Hilton adopts a peculiar 
wethod of treatment by inunction, and, owing to his exceptionally 
eminent position, attracted numerous patients from all parts of the 
world. He modestly affirms himself (Q. 5093)—-see report of the 
Venereal Commission—that he had a fair share of practice in 
syphilitic cases, and yet he declares, ‘‘I made an observation a short 
time ago, and I stated that I had never seen but two cases put on 
those bad symptoms.” Mr. Hilton is alluding to tertiary, the only 
really bad form of syphilis, and he avowed his opinion that the 
deterioration of health in these cases was due to treatment, and not 
to the disease (see Q. 5066). In his own practice he had only seen 
two such cases. Now, if a gentleman in Mr. Hilton’s position, 
during upwards of forty years, declares that he has never seen but 
two cases of tertiary syphilis, the conclusion is inevitable that in the 
vast majority of cases syphilis is a very mild disease and very 
amenable to treatment. 
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May not syphilis pervace society in an insidious form, and so be 
overlooked ? 

Mr. Hilton did not seem to think so, for when asked (Q. 5093), 
“‘ Do you think that syphilitic disease pervades society pretty largely 
in some of its insidious forms, giving a character to other diseases ?” 
said: “ No, I do not; it is not in accordance with my experience, 
certainly not—I mean amongst decent society.” 

May not Mr. Hilton’s experience be exceptional and due to his 
successful treatment of the disease ? 

No; I do not think so. His treatment was very simple. He 
clearly did not see bad cases in his own practice, and was in entire 
accord with Professor Syme as to the bad cases being due to the 
doctors, and not to the disease. 

Are there not great differences of opinion on this subject ? 

No; I cannot see how there can be difference of opinion on a 
self-evident fact. You might as well ask me if there were not 
differences of opinion as to the power of alcohol to produce intoxica- 
tion. I assert that the vast majority of cases of true constitutional 
syphilis, the worst form of venereal disease, are readily cured; and 
on this point it appears to me that all authorities are agreed. 

Take the evidence of the late M. de Meric, the translator of 
Ricord, and Surgeon to the French Hospital, London, another 
specialist of very great experience, who says (Qs. 4071 and 4040) 
that although some persons are seriously affected, “‘ During twenty 
years experience he had been much struck with the fact that some 
patients are very mildly affected, and that he has met with cases 
where just a little roseola (redness of the skin), or perhaps slight red- 
ness of the soft palate (throat), constituted the whole disease, and 
that after this nothing more has occurred, although he watched the 
cases for tens of years, and saw the patients married and become the 
parents of very healthy children.” Or that of Dr. Willshire, Consult- 
ing Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Children, London, who, 
when asked, “ What is the. proportion of children who get well under 
treatment as compared with those who do not?” replies: ‘‘In the 
vast majority of the cases that come under treatment every symptom 
disappears, and then you do not see the child again.” It is true he 
adds, ‘I could not undertake to say there is no relapse in the 
children afterwards.” But in point of fact, such accidents, if they 
occur at all, are extremely rare; for Mr. Byrne, Surgeon to the 
Westmoreland Lock Hospital, Dublin, showed a medical friend some 
children that had been treated for syphilis, and he says they were 
apparently in rude health, and finer children could not be seen. His 
friend suggested they would have relapses; but Mr. Byrne says, 
‘“‘T entered my protest against that assertion, because I have known 
some of these babies when grown up come to our hospital years 
afterwards with their mothers, being strong, healthy children.” The 
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disease wears itself out—retires under your very eye (see Q. 6035, 
Report on Venereal Commission). 

Take also the evidence of Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, Surgeon to 
London Hospital and Metropolitan Free Hospital, President of the 
Pathological Society, &c., who says “that in very many cases no more 
is heard of syphilis after the exanthematous stage (slight redness of 
skin) is passed” (Q. 3429); or that of Mr. Cutler, who, when asked 
(Q. 4112), ‘‘ Have you made any observations upon the general health 
of persons who have had the constitutional disease, and as to whether 
they were less robust. or not afterwards—I mean when treated with 
mercury ?” replies: ‘‘My experience is this, that if you keep a 
patient to the house, and if you will keep him on animal diet and 
porter and give him a course of mercury, there is not one case in 
five hundred where it does the least injury to the constitution”; or 
that of Mr.Solly, who, when asked (Q. 3941) whether he had seen 
much of health impaired after the disease had been apparently cured, 
and other diseases arising, such as phthisis, more than would have 
occurred without the occurrence of the syphilitic disease, replies : 
“‘T should say so; but I do not remember positive facts, unless the 
evidence of the poison still remained by the appearance of secondaries 
or tertiaries,” adding, ‘I have never seen any ill result in a case of 
syphilis that had been properly cured by mercury.” Mr. Solly was 
Fellow of the Royal Society and Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital. It is well known that he had a wide experience in cases 
of syphilitic disease, yet he never saw any ill effects follow after the 
patient had been treated with mercury. Is this not proof that the 
great majority of the cases are readily cured ? 

Take, again, the evidence of Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., whose 
extensive experience in diseases of the skin brought him into daily 
contact with the worst forms of syphilis. When asked (Q. 4589)— 
‘** Do you find the cases for the most part amenable to treatment ?” 
replies: “‘ Very much so.” “In what proportion of cases do you 
effect a cure?” ‘TI should say that nine-tenths of them are cured ; 
all are curable, I believe, by the whole of the ordinary processes ; 
they yield and get well, and one does not hear anything more of 
them.” ‘‘ Have you seen the cases frequently?” ‘ Very frequently. 
I have observed that they occur in the proportion of 3 per cent. of 
all diseases of the skin that come before me.” He adds (Q. 4600), 
“T look upon syphilis as so manageable a complaint in comparison 
with other diseases, that it is always a source of pleasure to me to 
have to deal with syphilitic disease. (Q. 4065)—One month or six 
weeks suffices for cure.” 

Take also the evidence of Sir James Paget, F.R.S., Surgeon to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital—(Q. 4904). When asked, “Do you 
think that mercury might be advantageously as a system abstained 
from?” he replies: “No. I may say that I think if cases of 
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syphilis are Jeft to themselves, the patients in the course of time 
spontaneously recover. The disease may be left alone, and will in 
time get well in the great majority of cases; but the period during 
which the disease continues, and the severity of the symptoms, 
may both be diminished by a careful administration of mercury.” 
Note the great majority of cases of true syphilis recover even if 
untreated. 

Take again the evidence of Mr. Savory, F.R.S., Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, whé, when asked—(Q. 5542)—‘‘ Have you 
seen any large number of cases treated absolutely without mercury 
as a system?” replies: ‘“ Yes.” (Q. 5543) ‘“ What were the results 
in those cases?” ‘‘ Speaking broadly, the majority of them, sooner or 
later, get well certainly.” (Q. 5576) ‘‘Do you believe that syphilis 
is on the increase?” ‘I really don't know; but I should rather 
think not.” (Q. 5578) ““Do you believe that it affects the public 
health to a very considerable degree, and that ten generations hence, 
if we go on as we do, men will not be as strong as they are?” “TIT 
believe they will be just as well off as they are now. I do not 
believe that syphilis will produce any degeneration of the race; it 
may tend in that direction, but there are counteracting influences.” 

“No test of the physical well-being of society can be named,” 
wrote Lord Macaulay, ‘so decisive as that which is furnished by the 
bills of mortality. That the lives of the people of this country have 
been gradually lengthening during the course of several generations 
is as certain as any fact in statistics; and that the lives of men 
should become longer, while their bodily condition during life is 
becoming worse and worse, is utterly incredible.” 

The evidence above given is also borne out by that of Mr. Bush, 
Surgeon to the Dreadnought, and the late Mr. Langston Parker, of 
Birmingham ; also by that of Dr. Heron Watson, the well-known 
surgeon, of Edinburgh, who remarks—(Q. 4716)—“‘I believe, from 
what I have seen of the disease, if left to itself, that with the roseolar 
eruption on the surface it usually comes to an end.” 

Or take the evidence of Surgeon-Major Perry—(Q. 467)—who 
says: ‘The patients get well with very simple treatment indeed ; 
ordinary tonic treatment is all that he requires.” (Q. 458) “ That it 
will, in fact, wear out the disease?” ‘Yes; the disease will wear 
itself out. I think, from the remarks that have been made to me 
by men, they must, after having been treated for primary syphilis, 
have had constitutional syphilis of a very mild nature, which has not 
required any treatment whatever for its temporary abrogation.” Sir 
William Lawrence—(Q. 5325)—also remarks: “I apprehend that 
syphilis, like other complaints, will come to an end in time.” 
(Q. 5326) “Do you think that the disease, if left alone, would, as a 
rule, die out?” ‘ Most of the particular symptoms may be seen to 
get right without a specific remedy.” Dr. Dickson, R.N.—(Q. 614) 
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—‘ How long do the men on an average, in your experience, remain 
on the sick list and off duty from that cause?” ‘It is difficult to 
say. A man who has constitutional disease comes on the list more 
than once. He gets quit of the eruption and sore throat, and he 
goes to his duty, and comes back again in a few weeks, and so it 
goes on with him for several months, but in time he generally gets 
well. It is very scldom that I have reason to invalid men for 
venereal,” (Q. 618) ‘“ What is your experience of the state of such 
men afterwards?” “I have seen many of them recover perfectly 
who were apparently as well as ever they were before.” 

Mr. Stuart, Surgeon-Major in the Bombay Army, after upwards of 
sixteen years’ experience, says he has never seen secondaries—that 
is, true syphilis—in India. He adds that Europeans get well at 
once on arrival, and are as free as the natives—a remark borne out 
by Surgeon-Major Curran, who, in a series of papers entitled “The 
Inner Life and Economy of a Lock Hospital in India” (see Medical 
Press and Circular, June 5, 1878), when speaking of the Indian 
prostitute, says: ‘‘What I have seen of her health and physique 
inclines me to believe that there is nothing in her office that tends to 
shorten life, or diminish her enjoyment of it.” 

Mr. Blenkins, Surgeon to the Grenadier Guards for twenty-six 
years, has never used mercury ; during all his experience of twenty- 
six years has never seen any serious disease of bone; and Dr. Fraser 
(Q. 2208) says that the men are as able to endure fatigue and 
exposure as if they had never had the disease. 

Evidence like this might be multiplied wsgue ad nauseam, and I 
ask, does it not prove beyond all doubt or cavil the truth of my 
assertion that the vast majority of cases of ¢rwe syphilis recover com- 
pletely in a reasonable time, even when not subjected to any specific 
treatment whatever ? 

Professor Simon says that “true syphilis, or so-called secondary 
symptoms, are almost invariably amenable to medical treatment as 
they arise, and are probably in an immense majority of cases of not 
more than transient importance to the person attacked.”— Eleventh 
Annual Report of Medical Officer of Privy Council, p. 6. 

Lancereaux remarks that “ under certain circumstances, in fact, it 
is the last period which fails, the general eruption once over, syphilis 
ceases as if it had completed its entire orbit; comparable in this 
respect to certain cases of variola which never arrive at suppuration, 
it may justly bear the name of syphiloid. In these cases, which are 
far from being rare, syphilis is but an abortive disease, slight and 
benignant; it does not leave behind any troublesome trace of its 
passage. It is impossible to lay too much stress upon this point at 
the present day, especially when syphilis inspires exaggerated fears ; 
it should be known that this disease becomes dissipated completely in a 
great number of cases after the cessation of the cutaneous eruption, 
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and perhaps sometimes even with the primary lesion.”—vVol. ii., 
pp. 120, 121. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the venereal disease 
remark in their report: “In an ordinary case, or one of medium 
severity, the disease (true syphilis) will cease after the expiration of 
some months, when a certain set of phenomena have occurred ”— 
p. x. Again, “it is generally admitted that treatment by the 
agency of mercury is not indispensable to recovery, and that in 
many cases the disease will die out spontaneously, at a longer or 
shorter interval of time.”—>p. xviii. Again they add, “ by mercury, 
children in great numbers are annually restored to health ;” they also 
add that “they get well without it ”—p. xxi. 

One of the latest and best writers on this subject, G. L. Keyes, 
A.M., M.D., Professor of Surgery, New York, says: ‘‘ My experience 
leads me to state that syphilis in private practice is a very manage- 
able disease; that a patient rarely has more than one eruption 
(roseola), during which his treatment was commenced ; that subse- 
quent lesions are of a trifling character for the most part, and tertiary 
symptoms very rare. I rarely see iritis, and not often any appreciable 
loss of the hair.”—TZhe Tonic Treatment of Syphilis, p. 29. 

Mr. Berkeley Hill, in his work on syphilis, p. 40, says : ‘‘ Syphilis 
in women often causes so little inconvenience that its presence passes 
unnoticed.” Again, p. 68, he says: ‘‘ The disease begins its course 
in various ways; all the varieties, when uncomplicated by local 
irritation, are mild affections, disturbing the system very little, and 
therefore in many persons altogether overlooked.” Again, p. 261: 
‘In the majority of cases the influence of the poison ceases, and the 
patient is restored to health, even if treatment be wholly withheld.” 

Mr. Acton, in his work on venereal diseases, says: ‘‘The cases 
are comparatively slight, and that syphilitic patients completely 
recover within a reasonable time.” Professor Sigmund says that in 
40 per cent. of his patients, treated without mercury, the secondary 
symptoms were so slight as to escape notice. 

Mr. J. R. Lane, Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital and Consulting 
Surgeon to the Lock Hospital, in his Harveian Lectures on Syphilis, 
second edition, p. 41, says: “Does not every one, whose experience 
is long enough, know of patients who had syphilis in their youth, 
who recovered in due course from all its symptoms, who had no 
relapse, and who afterwards married and had perfectly healthy 
children? I myself, looking back over thirty years, can call to 
mind numbers—not of patients only, but of friends and acquaintances 
—of whom this has been the history. I therefore strongly deprecate 
the view which is conveyed by the expression, ‘syphilis once, 
syphilis ever.’” 

Professor Morgan, of Dublin, says the symptoms disappear and 
in the vast majcrity of cases will not light up again, Mr. Wolferstan, 
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House Surgeon to the Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport, says in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission (Q. 3186) that before the 
Contagious Diseases Acts were enforced at Devonport it was a 
rare thing to sce a bad case of syphilis—a bad case of syphilis was 
very exceptional. Mr. Sloggett (Q. 4072) says the extraordinary 
appearance of good health among the women on the Government side 
is really somewhat surprising. This he intended as a prop for the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, but it is totally inefficient, as Mr. Holmes 
Coote, who is examining him, rejoins: “‘ My patients at St. Bartho- 
lemew’s—voluntary patients who have never been subjected to the 
Contagious Diseases Acts—are fine, healty young women, and do 
not show any signs whatever of severe forms of venereal affection.” 
Mr. Cooper, of the Rescue Society, whose experience is perhaps 
unrivalled, in his evidence before the Royal Commission (Q. 7374) 
states: ‘My own experience is that there are few cases of serious dis- 
ease in London,” a remark fully borne out by Dr. Vintras, who was 
employed as an examiner to some London brothels, and when asked 
before the Venereal Commission whether he found much disease in 
these houses in London, replied, ‘ Very little.” 

Dr. Burns Thompson, writing to the Edinburgh Daily Review in 
reference to the Acts, says: ‘‘ How can anything be said in palliation 
of Acts like these? If it could be shown that the maladies with 
which they deal are exceedingly prevalent and dreadfully fatal, and 
that stupendous physical benefits might be expected from their 
application, many might be tempted to endure them, at least for a 
time, and allow the silly outcry about innocence suffering from 
disease to scothe them into inaction.” Further, he remarks, with 
respect to the extent and malignancy of these diseases: “ My 
experience and testimony might be esteemed of some little value. 
I have done professional duty for fifteen years in the districts usually 
supposed to suffer most from such ailments, and for ten years have 
etood at the head of the Edinburgh Dispensary, where I have had 
good opportunity of knowing the prevailing diseases, and I can only 
say that the representations given by the advocates of these Acts 
are to me perfectly unintelligible; they seem to me to be gross 
exaggerations.” It is needless to enlarge on these points, for if, as 
is affirmed by the greatest of living surgeons, Professor Syme, the 
maladies are trivial, it will be hard to rear on such foundation a 
superstructure of stupendous physical benefits, and nothing else 
could palliate for one moment the existence of these loathsome Acts. 

Are you not proving too much?—I repudiate that imputation 
altogether. What I state is simply the truth—that is, true syphilis 
constitutes only a fraction of venereal diseases, and in the vast 
majority of cases even true syphilis passes away, disturbing the 
system very little, and that in the vast majority of cases there is no 
recurrence, no reminder, and no taint in the offspring. 
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You would not deny, I suppose, that it would be possible to bring 
into this room horrible cases of syphilis ? 

Yes; horrible-looking cases, no doubt; but they are really curiosities 
and not fair specimens of the disease ; and where you could bring in 
one bad case I can point to thousands who are no worse for what they 
have undergone, Bad cases of syphilis are like bad cases of measles, 
bad cases of scarlet fever, and those unfortunate accidents which some- 
times follow after vaccination. I have seen a healthy, strong girl of 
sixteen, who had lost both eyes entirely from measles; a child of 
three years old, whose sight had been completely destroyed by scarlet 
fever ; and a beautiful baby, whose parents assured me that both 
eyes became inflamed and ultimately burst directly after vaccination. 
It would be perfectly absurd to make such exceptional occurrences 
the basis of legislation; and the remark holds good, and in the 
same degree, for those exceptional cases which illustrate now and 
then in a physician’s experience the worst that syphilis and treatment 
can do. 

Is not syphilis the cause of that painful disfigurement which is 
sometimes occasioned by the loss of the nasal organ ? 

I can best answer that question in the words of the late Mr. Acton : 
‘«* A man may practise many years in London, a centre to which all 
bad cases gravitate, without ever seeing that affection of the bones of 
the nose which causes the organ to fall in”; in fact, a man may 
practise for thirty years and never see such a case. These accidents 
are so extremely rare that they cannot be pleaded in justification of 
legislation. 

Is it not a fact that the nose is not unfrequently eaten away by 
this disease ? 

I think you are under a misapprehension : that is lupus, and lupus 
is-not syphilis—(see Bumstead and Taylor on Venereal Disease, p. 503). 
“Tn fact, lupus is a scrofulous lesion, and scrofulous lesions have a 
distinct morbid origin quite distinct from syphilis."—(See same 
work, p.498.) This fact has been ably demonstrated by Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, President of the Pathological Society, who shows 
“That lupus is wholly independent of the syphilitic taint; this is 
proved by the fact that it is a disease common in young persons in 
whom no possibility of acquired disease exists.” ‘It is common in 
single members of large families in none of whom any indications 
of inherited taint are present.” “Its subjects never show any traces 
of inherited taint.” “The known subjects of inherited syphilis are 
not liable to lupus.”—-(See Mr. Hutchinson’s paper, quoted in the 
British Medical Record, July 15, 1880.) 

Is it not a fact, as Mr. Cavendish Bentinck has remarked, that 
women on the town are very generally rotten with this disease ? 

No; it is not a fact. My own experience of them would lead me 
to say that they were exceptionally good lives, and in this opinion I 
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am fully borne out by all the best authorities. Take the late 
Mr. Acton for instance, who, in his well-known work on prostitution, 
remarks that: “ Notwithstanding all her excesses, and legion is their 
name, the prostitute passes through the furnace of a dissipated 
career less worse from wear than her male associates; and when she 
withdraws from it, as withdraw she will in a few years, for old 
prostitutes are rarely met with, she is seldom found with her nose 
sunk in, her palate gone, or nodes on her shins” (p. 35). ‘ The 
death of the prostitute in the absolute rank of her calling is 
exceptional, and she succumbs at last not to that calling nor to 
venereal disease, but, in due time, to the various maladies common 
to respectable humanity ” (p. 33). “I have now furnished the data 
whence I argue that syphilis is the fate neither of the bulk nor of 
an important fraction of prostitutes. No other class of females is so 
free from general disease as this is” (p. 38). “ Notwithstanding all 
their excesses and exposure to so many causes of disease, their 
health resists all attacks better than that of the ordinary run of 
women who have children and lead orderly lives. If we compare 
the prostitute at thirty-five with her sister, who, perhaps, is the 
married mother of a family, or has been a toiling slave for years in 
the overheated laboratories of fashion, we shall seldom find that the 
constitutional ravages, often thought to be necessary consequences of 
prostitution, exceed those of a family or the heart-wearing struggles 
of virtuous labour” (p. 39). Again (p. 262) he remarks, “ That if 
the Rev. Baptist Noel were a man of the world, he would not inform 
those comfortable-looking, healthy women that ten years of their 
present life would send them all to the grave.” Mr. Holmes Coote, 
the late lamented Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s, says, “It is a 
lamentable truth that the troubles which respectable, hard-working 
women of the working class undergo are more trying to the health 
and detrimental to the looks than any irregularities of the harlot’s 
career.” And Dr. Drysdale, Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, 
remarks: “As to the effect of employment on mankind, in no case 
does the inquiry afford more food for reflection than in the case of 
prostitution. It used to be believed that prostitutes lived a few years 
of sin and misery and then died; but this view has not been found 
to be in unison with the facts, To sum up what will be vouched for 
by observers in all cities, the health of prostitutes is above the present 
standard of female health, the only diseases peculiar to them being 
venereal diseases. It is a popular error to suppose that these 
women die young, or make their exit from life in hospitals and 
poor-houses. Venereal diseases do not appear to greatly influence 
the longevity of prostitutes, and syphilis, when not absurdly treated, 
is, in the great majority of cases, a mild disease.”——(Prostitution 
Medically Considered, by C. Drysdale, M.D., Hon. Sec. to the Harveian 
Medical Society of London.) Duchatelet, the great French author 
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on prostitution, observes : “‘ The embonpoint of prostitutes and their 
brilliant health strikes all who behold them united in groups”; and 
records the following as the result of his extensive experience: 
‘“‘ Notwithstanding their excesses and exposure to so many causes of 
disease, their health resists all attacks better than that of the 
ordinary run of women who have children and lead orderly lives.” 
The conclusions to be drawn from these facts are inevitable. If 
prostitutes can pursue their avocation for years and escape syphilis, 
the disease cannot be a very prevalent affection. If they suffer 
from it again and again, and retire at last unscathed, and in as good 
or better health than the majority of women who lead orderly lives, 
how in the name of common sense, and in face of facts which any 
one may verify for himself, can the doctrine be maintained that the 
syphilis of the present day is such a fatal and destructive malady as 
certain persons would have us believe ? We are told that the health 
of the army and navy with regard to contagious diseases is truly 
appalling, Surely no special education is required to judge of this 
question, Let any man with common intelligence look at our 
English soldiers and sailors, see them march or ride past, or notice 
the handsome fellows on shore-leave or furlough swaggering about 
country towns, models of strength, and almost without exception 
boiling over with health and vigour; and yet we are told that they 
have all either had the disease or are actually suffering from it. If 
so, I should be glad to learn to what appreciable extent they are 
injured thereby, and how it is that they look so much stronger and 
ruddier than their brothers married and occupied in industrial 
occupations, who have never been exposed to similar temptations or 
suffered from the disease. 

When Mr. Acton says that syphilis is not the fate of the bulk or 
even of an important fraction of prostitutes, I suppose he means 
that they escape disease ? 

That may be; but I think he means that they show no trace of 
it, like the Chinese emigrant. The remark merely proves my asser- 
tion that the vast majority of persons who suffer from the disease 
recover without any trace of the malady. 

May not these gentlemen have been mistaken, and overlooked 
cases of death from syphilis, or rather have supposed that they did 
not exist because they did not see them ? 

No, that could not be; because, as there are said to be some 
80,000 prostitutes in London, if they did die in workhouses or hos- 
pitals, as was once supposed, the excess of female over male mortality 
would be very great; but, in point of fact, such is not the case, 
Mr. Acton quotes a table from Dr. Farr and Major Graham (p. 34), 
and remarks: ‘‘ The above table disposes of the hypothesis that any 
large number of females, whether prostitutes or not, die of syphilis ; 
for it exhibits only 73 deaths of females in London during the years 
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1864, 1865, and 1866, from all kinds of venereal diseases, and from 
all causes, such as paralysis, &., that could be attributed to 
syphilis, and 54 deaths of men. This proportion is the more strik- 
ing when we consider that the female population of London is to 
the male as 120 to 100, or 6 to 5.”—(See Acton on Prostitution, 
second edition, p. 5.) 

Have not modern researches tended to show that syphilis is the 
cause of a number of diseases, such as struma or scrofula, which 
were formerly not attributed to it ? 

No; in the words of those distinguished authors, Messrs. Bum- 
stead and Taylor (p. 498): “It is now known that scrofulous 
lesions have a distinct morbid origin, and are pathologically different 
from syphilis.” I may as well, however, answer the question by 
quoting the Hditor of the British Medical Journal, August 20, 1870, 
who says: ‘‘ Although there is an impression to the contrary, yet 
recent discoveries and more accurate investigation, so far from 
extending the domain of syphilis as a cause of chronic disease, have 
decidedly tended to limit it. Many surgeons used formerly to be- 
lieve that struma and allied diatheses were remotely in connection 
with it; and it was suspected as a cause of degraded health in many 
cases in which it could not be proved; but most of those who like 
exact evidence have very materially limited their conceptions on 
this point. We know now what is syphilis and what is not; and 
although we have admitted as positively syphilitic certain maladies 
of a definite kind not formerly recognised, we have excluded a far 
larger number which were once under suspicion. We do not believe 
that syphilis is the cause of strama; we do not believe that it has 
anything to do with the common constitutional forms of skin disease ; 
we do not, as a rule, believe that its influence is ever felt beyond the 
second generation. On these points we have now strong negative 
evidence. Although we now know for certain that a few diseases 
of the nervous system previously referred to other causes are really 
syphilitic, that various forms of visceral disease, aneurisms, &c., also 
stand sometimes in the same relation, we know, also, that these 
affections are peculiar in their character, that they are quite distinct 
from the general run of common maladies, and that they are iy 
rare.” —(British Medical Journal, August 20, 1870.) 

During twenty years the post-mortem examinations at Guy’s Hos- 
pital gave only 34 per cent. of cases of visceral syphilis. It is not 
pretended that the patients died of syphilis—that syphilis caused 
death ; but of those dying from all causes, 34 per cent. only had 
certain lesions which the pathologists (Drs. Wilks and Moxon) attri- 
buted to syphilis (see Medical Enquirer, vol. iii. p. 6)—a statement 
which is fully borne out by the following facts: It appears that the 
Local Government Board is in the habit of issuing a printed list to 
all the medical officers of health, containing the names of twenty 
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diseases supposed to be preventable by sanitary measures, but syphilis 
is not even named among them ; and when Dr. Carter, Medical Officer 
of Health for West Derby, obtained their official reports from 188 of 
these medical officers of health in 1877, only two of them even alluded 
to syphilis in their reports. 

In the Medical Times and Cazette, vol. i. 1870, p. 68, I also notice 
the following: “‘ At a private gathering of some twenty medical 
men, in more or less extensive general practice amongst the upper 
and lower middle classes of society, a question was put to each, with 
a view to elicit some expression of opinion as to the necessity of 
State interference ; whether it frequently happened to them to meet 
with syphilis, or abortions the result of syphilitic infection, or mani- 
fest evidence of syphilis in the infants of the families they attended ? 
There were but two in the whole number who answered in the 
affirmative, and these were men whose practice lay amongst artisans 
and the lower class of tradesmen ; the others, having a daily visiting 
list of from twenty to thirty families, declared that either of these 
was an occurrence of absolute rarity.” 

Is not syphilis a cause of consumption ? 

No, it is not. When consumption occurs in a syphilitic patient 
it is a mere coincidence, for it is well known that tubercles are not 
a syphilitic product. Thoresen followed the family history of three 
hundred and eighteen cases, and was unable to trace phthisis in the 
child to syphilis in the parents; while in every case of tuberculous 
child there was evidence of tuberculosis in the parents (see Bumstead 
and Taylor, p. 428). Sir James Paget (Q. 4968), in his evidence 
before the Venereal Commission, says he has not seen any cases of 
consumption which he could trace to syphilis. Other witnesses 
answered to the same effect, and Sir James Paget, when again ques- 
tioned before the Lords’ Committee—(Q. 684)—*“ Do you think that 
syphilis has anything to do with consumption ?” replies, ‘‘ That has 
not been proved, and I think it very unlikely to be so.” Dr. 
Nevins, M.D., London, also in the Medical Enquirer for May 1880, 
publishes a series of tables which prove that no connection can be 
shown between the prevalence of syphilis, either local or constitutional, 
and that of phthisis—for the “ Military Train ” shows only 3°94 per 
cent. of phthisis (table i.), while the “ Depdt Battalions” show 15:4 
per cent, The Foot Guards show 5:5 per cent., and the Household 
Cavalry 11:8 per cent., or twice the proportion, though both are 
quartered in London. The Cavalry show 5°4 per cent., and the 
Infantry 9°1 per cent., nearly twice as much; and the Royal Artil- 
lery show 7°8 per cent., whilst the Royal Artillery Depot shows 
12°3 per cent. It is certain that such discrepancies in the propor- 
tion of phthisis cannot arise from difference in the severity of 
syphilis in these different arms of the service, but must be due to 
other causes, such as dress, diet, exposure, drill, or some other cause 
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which may deserve the consideration of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, but is entirely unconnected with the presence or severity of 
syphilis. 

Does syphilis cause abortion ? 

There are differences of opinion on that point. Dr. F. Weber, of 
St. Petersburg, who had for four years the direction of the wards set 
apart for patients affected with venereal disease in that city, conducted 
a series of investigations with a view of ascertaining how far syphilis 
acts upon the foetus. Forty pregnant women suffering from syphilis 
(the Contagious Diseases Act, in force there, does not seem to have 
prevented their infection) were the subjects of the observation. Out 
of these forty confinement was premature in only four, and two of 
these four were, he considered, due to intercurrent causes. After a 
careful comparison with cases of pregnancy in the general wards of 
the hospital, he comes to the conclusion ‘‘ that syphilis has, of all 
affections, the least amount of influence in causing premature births.” 
—(See Lancet, vol. ii. 1869.) 

Is not constitutional syphilis constantly transmitted to the children 
of persons who contract it ? 

No; it is very rarely transmitted. If half the sensational non- 
sense which has been written about this disease was true, there 
would not be an untainted individual in Europe. This question has 
been carefully studied by Dr. Adam Owre, of Christiania, in a series 
of pamphlets which are quoted in the Medical Press and Circular, 
January 14, 1874. “His first brochure, which was founded on 
observations made at the University Hospital, as also in private 
practice, was published in 1868. In his last pamphlet, published in 
1873, he has, for greater accuracy, drawn his observations exclusively 
from his private practice. Thus the author has commenced by 
treating a father for syphilis, and has continued then to observe him 
continually during his life, and after becoming father of a family, 
and he has not met with one case where the father has produced children 
with syphilitic infection. There were twenty-four fathers, with 
forty-two children, in 1872, and in 1873 not one of fifty-five children 
begotten by twenty-nine fathers who formerly had syphilis had 
suffered from the disease.’ The conclusions the author derives from 
his investigations are that males who do not present local infecting 
symptoms do not and cannot communicate syphilis to their wives, 
and that the infant of a syphilitic male is healthy and without 
taint.” 

Sir James Paget, in his evidence before the Venereal Commis- 
sion, says: “I have not, to my knowledge, ever met with a single 
case in which hereditary syphilitic teeth was well marked in any 


1 The Contagious Diseases Acts are enforced with great severity in Christiania,and 
the occurrence of so many syphilitic fathers in Dr. Owre’s practice is proof positive 
that these regulations do not stamp out, do not even limit, syphilis. 
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member of the upper or the middle classes” (p. 391); ‘‘ not one 
case in Christ’s Hospital to be found there during many years of 
attendance.” 

Do you concur in these observations ? 

Yes. I have at the present moment under my observation at 
least thirty children, the offspring of men attended by myself for 
syphilis years ago, who are models of health and vigour. 

Do you deny that syphilis is transmitted ? 

No. I say it is a rare event. 

Do you believe it ever extends beyond the first generation ? 

No, I do not. Sir William Jenner, in his evidence before the 
Lords’ Committee, in answer to the query, “ To how many genera- 
tions do you suppose syphilis would be transmitted?” says: “I 
have no proof of its being transmitted beyond the one generation ; ” 
and we all know that he diagnoses syphilis very liberally (Q. 656). 
Sir James Paget, too, in reply to Earl Nelson as to in how many 
generations it would occur in a family, says: ‘‘ We have no clear 
knowledge at present of syphilis: being transmitted beyond the 
immediate offspring of the parent ;” and the Editor of the British 
Medical Journal, at that time, I believe, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, 
in a leading article published August 20, 1870, says: ‘‘ We do not 
believe that the influence of syphilis is ever felt beyond the second 
generation ; on this point we have now strong negative evidence.” 
So that we have distinct evidence that syphilis is very rarely trans- 
mitted, and that when it is transmitted its influence ceases with the 
immediate offspring. 

Can you give us any further evidence upon this point ? 

Yes, Surgeon-Major Blenkins, of the Grenadier Guards, in his 
many years’ experience of the corps, says—(Q. 2039)—“ That he can 
recollect scarcely any instance of children being affected ;” and Sur- 
geon-Major Robinson, who has been already examined before the 
Parliamentary Committee, said in his speech before the Pathological 
Society when syphilis was discussed : ‘‘ Though hardly one man passes 
through some regiments without contracting syphilis, yet he might 
say from his own experience, now of thirty years, that the hereditary 
disease was very seldom met with.” The Editor of the British Medical 
Journal, August 20, 1870, says, referring to the subject: ‘“‘ We can 
identify now the subject of severe hereditary taint by his teeth and 
physiognomy; but those who believe most firmly in the value of 
these signs believe also that they are not displayed by one in 5000 
of our population.” . A remark also borne out by the report of the 
Factory Commissioners, who examined 10,000 children, and reported 
an almost entire absence of diathethic disease, scrofula, rickets, and 
syphilis.—(Speech of Mr. Mundella.) 

Surgeon De Renzy, the Sanitary Commissioner of the Panjaub, 
s made a similar observation; he says that “the injurious effects 
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of the venereal disease have been greatly exaggerated, whether con- 
sidered as a cause of inefficiency, invaliding, or mortality; and that. 
relatively to other causes which affect the army in this respect, 
venereal disease may be regarded as of very secondary, almost insig- 
nificant importance.” He continues: “A reference to the tabular 
statements will show how extremely improbable it is that any large 
proportion of those affected with syphilis transmit the disease to 
their offspring. In five years there. were sixteen admissions for 
inherited syphilis among the children of European soldiers, or 
3°2 per annum, out of an average strength of 4529 children; that 
is, less than one in a thousand, taking it for granted that each 
admission represents a distinct individual child, which is very 
unlikely. The result of five years’ observations may be stated : 


European Souprers’ WIVES. 
Admissions from all causes, excluding venereal 17,829 


a » venereal 3 ; . 26 
Deaths from all causes, excluding venereal . 528 
a » venereal , : ° ‘ ‘ 0 


EvuropEAN Souprers’ CHILDREN, 


Admissions from all causes, excluding venereal 19,157 
9 » venereal » . . . 16 
Deaths from all causes, excluding venereal . 1,922 
- »» venereal , ; . . , 2 


Soldiers are, of course, much more likely to be affected with syphilis 
than civilians, and if less than one in a thousand soldiers’ children is 
affected, we can understand that the proportion affecting our own 
population must be, as the Editor of the British Medical Journal has 
observed, very small indeed—certainly less than one in 5000. 

After remarking that the question of the prevention of venereal 
disease sinks into insignificance when compared with the need of 
preventing other diseases, such as cholera, diarrhoea, dysentery, fever, 
hepatitis, &c., which, he remarks, are the main sources of army 
inefficiency, mortality, and invaliding, the Commissioner points out 
that the tables showing the number of soldiers treated for venereal 
disease convey an altogether exaggerated idea of the prevalence of 
these diseases among the troops. 

“ The words imply that each separate admission represents a distinct 
individual soldier; but this is not the case at all. The same man 
may have been admitted twice, thrice, or oftener within the year, 
and for the same or for different infections. For example, relapses 
are very common in gonorrhoea cases. A man goes out of hospital 
apparently cured, takes a couple of glasses of beer, and returns in 
two or three days as bad as ever from over-exertion on parade. In 
this way it often happens that one man represents half-a-dozen admis- 
sions for what is practically the same disease, Prepared as the returns 
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are at present, it is impossible to eliminate this source of fallacy ; 
but it is obvious that they convey a very exaggerated idea of the 
extent to which troops are infected with venereal.”— Report of the 
Sanitary Administration of the Panjaub, forwarded to the Government 
by A. C. De Renzy, Esq., B.A., Surgeon and Sanitary Commissioner 
of the Panjaub. 

Do you consider syphilis to be anything like as serious now as it 
was formerly—say 30, 50, or 100 years ago? 

No; it isnot. Syphilis has been gradually dying away for cen- 
turies, until we can hardly recognise it as the disease described by 
our forefathers. As Messrs. Bumstead and Taylor have remarked : 
“The severity of the symptoms produced by syphilis on its first 
appearance in the latter half of the fifteenth century, compared with 
its benignity in the present day, affords ground for believing that 
its virus is slowly losing in intensity ; in the same manner that the 
vaccine virus becomes weaker after many successive removes from 
the cow.” This fact was noticed by Astruc, in the middle of the 
last century, who says: ‘‘ Whatever might formerly be the power 
of the venereal disease, when it was new and in vigour—while 
the poison violently effervesced—there is nothing like it to be 
feared now, as it is weakened, become old, and its force almost quite 
spent.” 

Can you cite any other authorities in support of that assertion ? 

Yes; I think authorities are unanimous on this point. Mr. 
Jonathan Hutchinson, for instance, the President of the Pathological 
Society, in a series of papers which he published in the Medical 
Times and Gazette, vol. ii, 1869, p. 167, alluding to the special 
asylum for inveterate syphilis, which, under the name of Radesyge 
Asylum, formerly existed in Norway, says :—“ These retreats are 
now shut up, and everywhere it is admitted that the disease has 
ceased to prevail. Tertiary syphilis (7.c., bad cases of syphilis) has 
declined in severity, not alone in Norway, but over the whole world. 
It has declined where mercury is still used, and where syphilisation 
has no disciples. It has declined in Lngland at least as decidedly as 
in Norway. The worm-eaten skulls so common in our old museums 
are now but very rarely met with in our post-mortem theatres. 
They are relics of the past which antiquarian pathologists will do 
well to take great care of, for they cannot be replaced, and their 
value will increase. So also of the sunken nose, the destroyed 
palate and serpiginous ulcerations; they are all now rarely seen. 
Nodes, whether on the skull or the tibia, are, in the present day, 
‘interesting cases, and by no means frequent. The youngest 
apprentice knows how to cure nocturnal pains in the shins, and is 
only too glad to ‘ get a good case’—(even these are rare)—to try his 
skill on.” What has happened to ‘ Radesyge,” or syphilis in 
Norway, has also taken place with reference to the same disease, 
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which under the name of Sibbens used to prevail in Scotland; in 
both countries it has completely died out. Mr, Acton in his work 
on venereal diseases (p. 255), says: ‘* Syphilis at the present day is 
widely diffused, but it no longer presents the dreadful appearances 
that it did in the last centuries.” Again, in his work on prostitu- 
tion (p. 63): “ Happily we now rarely meet with those losses of the 
palate, nose, or portions of the cranium which, our museums show, 
must formerly have been frequent.” Again, ‘‘ Truth demands the 
acknowledgment that the individual affections, both in England and 
on the Continent, are less severe in the present day. In but few 
cases do the symptoms run high or is the patient permanently 
crippled by the disease. I myself can testify to enormous changes 
during the last twenty years in this respect. The frightful cases 
attended with the loss of the palate, which formerly were actually 
not uncommon, are now very rare either in hospitals or private prac- 
tice” (p. 68). Again (p. 69), he alludes to the mildness of the 
disease and the rapidity of cure in the majority of cases, and remarks 
that a surgeon might practise in London for many years without 
gaining any experience of that affection of the bones of the nose 
which causes that organ to fall iv. Rarely, he adds, are the deeper 
structures affected ; and if not injudiciously treated, patients generally 
completely recover within a reasonable time. 

M. Auzias Turenne, who is a great authority on venereal disease, 
remarks that syphilis is on the wane all over Europe. 

Many years ago, Ambrose Paré, alluding to this form of venereal 
affection, said: ‘The disease is evidently getting milder and milder 
every day;” and Mr. Syme, of Edinburgh, in the last edition of his 
Standard Work on Surgery, remarks: “It is now fully ascertained 
that the poison of the present day (true syphilis), though arising from 
similar local sores, does not give rise to the dreadful consequences 
which have been mentioned. The case may be tedious, and the 
skin, throat, or periosteum may be slightly affected, but none of 
the serious effects that used to be so much dreaded EVER appear, and 
even the ¢rivial ones just noticed comparatively seldom present them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Byrne, Surgeon to the Dublin Lock Hospital, where there is 
no Contagious Diseases Acts, when asked before the Venereal Com- 
mission whether syphilis has increased of late years, replies: ‘‘ There 
is not nearly so much syphilis as there used to be. Formerly we 
saw persons suffering from depression of the nasal bones and other 
accidents from this disease almost daily in the streets; but no such 
thing is to be seen now. You will not see such a case for years.” 
Mr. John Wyatt, Sargeon-Major to the Coldstream Guards, in reply 
to Viscount Liffurd (see Blue Book), referring to his experience 
before the enactment of the Contagious Diseases Acts, says: “I can 
speak most fully to the fact that the diseases (venereal) are of a very 
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much milder character than they used to be in former days. The 
class of syphilitic diseases which we see are of a very mild character, 
and in fact none of the ravages that used formerly to be committed 
on the appearauce and aspect of the men are now to be seen.” 
Again he remarks: “ This is the experience ‘of all surgeons, both civil 
and military, that venereal disease has become much mitigated and 
of a milder type.” 

Dr. Drysdale, Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, open to 
every one without recommendation, and constantly resorted to by the 
worst class of diseased women in London, says: “ As a physician to 
an hospital for venereal women, I have for a long time observed a 
very great decline in the intensity of syphilis, and at the same time 
a decrease in the number of patients. The matron of my special 
hospital connected with the refuge tells me she used to be obliged to 
send some patients to Bartholomew’s ; at present the cases of syphilis 
are extraordinarily mild, and I scarcely can see a case of phagedzena. 
He saw more syphilis in Paris than in London; and Paris is half 
the size of London.” 

Is it not a fact that soldiers’ wives are frequently infected, and 
that their children suffer from the disease ? 

No, it is not. From the Army Report relating to the wives and 
children of soldiers in India, it appears that in the three years, 1875, 
1876, and 1877, there were above 18,000 wives of soldiers among 
whom there occurred 311 deaths, but not one is attributed to syphilis, 
nor is this disease even mentioned among the detailed accounts of 
the illnesses from which they suffered. Single instances of other 
forms of disease are mentioned, but not a single instance of syphilis ; 
the cases (if any) must therefore have been so few as to be beneath 
notice. Among above 35,009 children, 2080 deaths occurred during 
the same period of three years, and of these two only are attributed 
to hereditary syphilis, less than one death from this disease in a 
thousand ; five cases of syphilis‘are recorded as having occurred 
among these 35,000 children, or one case among 7000 children.— 
(See Medical Enquirer, vol. iv. p. 121.). 

Dr. Fraser, Surgeon to the 10th Hussars (Q, 2223), says that in 
all his experience he has only seen hereditary syphilis once or twice. 
The late Mr. Acton, being asked (Q. 3139-40), “ Do you think that 
a child born syphilitic enjoys in after life an immunity from the 
symptoms of constitutional syphilis ? ” answered : ‘‘ Nine times out 
of ten achild brought to me and said to be syphilitic is not labouring 
under that complaint.” Mr. Langston Parker (Q. 3331): ‘‘ Has treat- 
ment in a large proportion of cases been successful?” Ans.: “ Yes, 
almost invariably.” Sir W. Jeoner (Q. 5774—Venereal Commis- 
sion), speaking of the children he had treated for syphilis, says: 
‘‘ My belief is that they have grown into healthy children.” Dr. 
Arthur Farre, Physician Extraordinary to. the Prince of Wales 
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(Q. 5834), says: “The conclusion I have come to, after many years’ 
experience, was that syphilis in infants was one of the most easily 
cured complaints that could be met with, provided the treatment 
was commenced sufficiently early, in which case the cure was as 
certain as that of any complaint that could be named.” Dr. Robert 
Barnes, President of the Obstetrical Society, London—(Q. 5961) 
‘* Have you any facts to show that syphilis can pass into the third 
generation, or that it goes from generation to generation?” ‘ That 
is beyond my observation; I have no distinct case to which I could 
refer, in which I could see tertiary syphilis in hereditary syphilitic 
children, or any remote form of syphilis.” William Allingham, 
Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, and late Surgeon to the 
Farringdon Dispensary for four years, says: “ Hereditary syphilis is 
not very common; he had only seen forty-eight cases in four years, 
1862, 1863, 1864, and up to the date of his examination. The 
reports of all the children’s infirmaries throughout Great Britain © 
and Ireland, giving the result of above 266,000 children, show that 
hereditary syphilis only amounts to 1:4 per cent. of children in the 
hospitals.—(JMedical Enquirer, vol. iv. p. 60.) 

Here is a table from the Registrar-General’s Report showing the 
mortality from syphilis. 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL'’S Report, 1871, p. 243, 


Small-pox . . . ; : . 1024 per million 
Scarlet Fever . . ° ; 822 
Apoplexy . ‘ ‘ . « 509 
Whooping Cough . : : . 457 
Cancer . ‘ 3 . . ‘ » £429 
Measles . . = : : 411 
Liver Diseases : m r - 886 
Water on the Brain . ~ 328 
Rheumatism ‘ ‘ . 5 121 
Childbirth . ‘ 4 = : 109 
Syphilis ° ° : . : : 77 
Suicides ; ; ’ 66 
Thrush . F 2 . 


50 


The average mortality from hereditary syphilis during the twenty- 
five years, from 1848 to 1872 inclusive was 41 per million, while 
the deaths from thrush during the same period were 50 per million. 
—(Medical Enquirer, vol. iii. p. 64). 

A return moved for by Mr. Hopwood, M.P., showing the amount 
of venereal diseases of all kinds in every workhouse hospital in 
England and Wales during the first week of the year 1876, and the 
deaths from venereal disease in the workhouse hospitals during the 
whole of the year 1875-76, gives the following particulars: There 
are 649 union hospitals in England and Wales, and in no less than 
437 of these, or two-thirds of the whole number, there was not & 
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single case of venereal disease of any description during (the weeks) 
the time to which the return relates. There are fifty-two counties 
in England and Wales, and in two counties there was not a single case 
of venereal disease in the whole county ; and in twenty-two there 
was not a single death from these diseases during the entire year. 
In eighteen counties the number of venereal cases was three, or less 
than three in each, and in seven there was only a single death in 
each, thus showing that in twenty counties put together the total 
number of cases of venereal disease in the workhouse hospitals was 
only 41, or an average of two cases in each county ; and in twenty- 
nine counties put together there were only seven deaths, or one death 
in four counties, during the whole year. In every thousand deaths 
occurring in the workhouses throughout the whole country, less than 
seven were due to venereal diseases of any kind, and of every 
100 cases of disease only 1°8 per cent. were primary or secondary 
syphilis. 

In the Lancet, June 24, 1876, Mr. Warrington Howard said that 
he had the opportunity of examining the teeth of a great many 
children in the factory districts, where he found such diseases as 
rickets, scrofula, and syphilis very rare: amongst several hundreds 
of children he had seen only one case of inherited syphilis, —(Medical 
Enquirer, vol. ii. p. 92). 

When the factory inspectors made their enquiry into the con- 
dition of the factory children, they stated that they had examined 
10,000 children singly and separately by means of the medical 
officers they employed, and they reported as a striking fact that 
among 10,000 children there was scarcely a trace of enthetic disease. 
—(Mr. Mundella’s speech, Medical Enquirer, vol, ii. p. 107.) 

The deaths from hereditary syphilis in countries where regulations 
are in force are considerably in excess of those in England; there 
are more deaths in Belgium, Holland, France, Prussia, Spain, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Russia, Bavaria——(See paper by Dr. 
Kisborn, read at the Congress of Public Health held at Brussels, 
Medical Enquirer, vol. iii. p. 163.) 

I presume from what has gone before that you would say that if 
a man contracted syphilis, there was very little chance of his dying 
from it ? 

I should say the chance was ni/, or next to it, The age at which 
a man would contract disease would be probably from fifteen to 
fifty, and the abstract of the returns of the Registrar-General for 
twenty-five years (1848 to 1872) shows only one death annually in 
above 78,000 people from this disease.—(Medical Enquirer, May 1880.) 

There are sixty diseases tabulated by the Registrar-General in 
the order of their fatality, and in the average of twenty-five years 
(1848 to 1872), and although infants are here included, it was 
only 53 in point of fatality—(Medical Enquirer, p, 229.) 
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Does not even that mortality show an increase ? 

Yes, that is a fact ; but the inference that therefore syphilis has 
increased is not correct, as I shall show further on. There can be 
no question that syphilis itself has diminished, and you cannot 
diminish the cause without also diminishing the effect. The reason 
that the number of deaths attributed to typhilis has increased is 
simply because medical men have got into the habit of calling dis- 
eases syphilis, with which syphilis has no more to do than the man 
in the moon. ‘The pro-Act party are well aware of this fact and do 
not fail to make use of it when occasion requires. Thus at a meet- 
ing of Anti-Vaccinators, at Oldham, this increase of deaths was 
pointed out by Mr. Hibbert, M.P., as a reason for annulling the 
compulsory clauses of the Vaccination Act, tecause it is well known 
that syphilis may be spread by vaccination. The Editor of the 
British Medical Journal, however, points out to Mr. Hibbert that 
the increase in the number of deaths is not due to any real increase, 
but to the fact that diseases are called sypbilitic now which were 
not formerly so designated. Moreover, certificates of death are, as 
every practitioner is well aware, at best but very imperfect guesses 
at truth, and there is a fashion in these documents quite as much 
as in anything else. In the words of Prof. Trousseau: ‘‘ In spite of 
ourselves, we feel the influence of fashion, however sad the confession 
may be.” Owing to the exertions made to extend the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, the professional mind has been unduly exercised 
upon the subject of syphilis of late years, and there is no doubt what- 
ever that deaths are recorded as due to this disease that will not 
bear investigation. Indeed, one gentleman returned a death from 
syphilis communicated by vaccination, but, as the Editor of the 
Lancet sagely remarked, ‘* With commendable prudence the Registrar- 
General abstained from noticing the alleged circumstance in his 
return until the case had been inquired into by the Medical Depart- 
ment.” If the same prudence were exercised in reference to other 
recorded cases of death from syphilis, there is no doubt whatever 
that the great majority would have to be eliminated; as Mr, Acton 
has remarked, death from syphilis occurring in private practice is a 
thing unheard of. Of course a patient who has had syphilis some 
time or other may die of other maladies and the death be imputed 
to syphilis, and this is, in truth, what has been done; but such 
statistics are of no scientific value whatever, and only serve their 
end in maintaining a groundless panic in the public mind in reference 
to these diseases. The same remark applies, though in a less degree, 
to the deaths of children. The mortality of young infants, especially 
if neglected or deprived of maternal care, bas always been frightful : 
at one time, for instance, in the best conducted foundling hospitals on 
the Continent, only two in thirty survived.—(See Traill’s Medical 
Jurisprudence.) These children really die of exhaustion, from 
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neglect, cold, and generally from want of a mother’s care. Should 
they snuffle from catarrh of the nasal mucous membrane (and simple 
exposure of delicate new-born organs to the atmosphere will some- 
times cause this in healthy children), or suffer from an eruption 
on the body, the death will most probably be set down to syphilis ; 
but Dr. Thomas Ballard, of Southwick Place, Hyde Park, a well- 
known writer on the diseases of infants, has shown that the cold and 
eruptions are constantly indications, not of any special disease, but 
merely of the neglect which is the real cause of death. On Friday, 
August 8, 1873, this gentleman exhibited before the British Medical 
Association, at the annual meeting in King’s College, London, a 
typical example of so-called infantile syphilis—one of those cases 
which are continually diagnosed as syphilis—indeed, the medical 
gentlemen who saw the case agreed that the infant was suffering 
from inherited syphilis; but the parents were healthy, had never 
had syphilis, aND Dr. BALLARD INOCULATED HIMSELF FROM THE 
CHILD WITHOUT CONTRACTING ANY DISEASE WHATEVER. Dr. Ballard 
then demonstrated that the eruption on the thighs and legs were 
caused by a coarse flannel wrapper, which was saturated with 
alvine and urinary discharges, and in constant contact with the 
child’s delicate skin ; and remarked, “ That the records of cases of 
living children born with manifestations of syphilis are so few as to 
allow of the supposition that they are not trustworthy ;” and “ that 
the symptoms which are developed some weeks after birth, and which 
are relied on as pathognomic proofs of syphilitic contamination, are 
mere accidents arising from certain unfavourable external conditions 
to which the child is exposed, and which immediately disappear on 
the removal of those conditions, without any mercurial or other 
internal treatment whatever.” Dr. Thomas Ballard has devoted his 
life to the study of diseases of children, and tells me that he cannot 
find a case of true infantile syphilis. Whether Dr. Ballard is 
absolutely correct in his opinions or not is of slight importance, 
since it is clear that he has demonstrated that we diagnose syphilis 
far too liberally ; that if achild has a cold and snuffles, is emaciated 
and exhibits an eruption from friction with coarse flannel or other 
wet wrappings, we jump to the conclusion that the case is one of 
infantile syphilis,, and should the child die of any of the thousand 
causes that swell the bills of infant mortality to such a frightful extent, 
the case is at once incorrectly recorded as a death from syphilis. 

In spite of these sources of error, however, it is impossible to show 
a large mortality from syphilis: even taking infantile mortality alone 
it is only one death yearly between one and five years old in 190,000 
of population (Medical Enquirer, p. 226.) 

1 In a recent communication to the Conseil Général of Seine-et-Oise, the Prefect of 
Versailles declared that, in that department, the mortality of infants among the general 


population, not foundlings, is from 60 to 70 per 100.—London Medical Ltecord, Dec. 17, 
1873. 
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In fact, I have never seen a death from syphilis, and if you will 
refer to Mr. Acton’s work on prostitution, you will find that he 
says: ‘So rare is death from uncomplicated syphilis that many a 
surgeon has never witnessed a single instance; and those attached 
to hospitals where venereal diseases are specially treated have so few 
opportunities of post-mortems of persons who have succumbed to 
them, that it becomes interesting to enquire how they produce 
death.” He subsequently shows that where death has been attri- 
buted to syphilis, it has been due to other accidental causes, such as 
erysipelas and various other supervening maladies. The whole mor- 
tality of prostitutes at St. Lazare, the female venereal hospital at 
Paris, was but 16 in 1855, and 17 in 1856, and the deaths were 
caused by non-syphilitic affections, the germs of which they had 
contracted before coming into hospital. In the year 1854 there 
were only 14 deaths at the Lourcine Hospital out of 1384 patients 
admitted for venereal disease, and of these only one could be attri- 
buted to syphilis. In St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, an 
institution that has 650 beds for the reception of patients, and admits 
nearly 6000 annually, not a single female died from syphilis, and 
the most accurate records are kept. 

The Editor of the British and Foreign Medical and Chirurgical 
Review, for January 1870, after endorsing John Hunter’s statement, 
“Syphilis is always syphilis and cannot be transmuted into other 
diseases,” and remarking upon the amount of deplorable nonsense 
that has been recently written upon this and allied subjects, says: 
“ Syphilis is not a disease which is fatal to adults in its primary or 
secondary manifestations, and the majority of those who have under- 
gone the disease live as long as they could otherwise have expected 
to live, and die of disease with which syphilis has no more to do 
than the man in the moon; they are active, useful, and wealth- 
producing members of society so long as they continue in it.” If 
syphilis were a fatal diease, let me ask how is it possible that the 
fact should have been overlooked by the medical advisers of our 
insurance offices? Is the man temperate? gout, rheumatism, 
cancers, tumour, bronchitis, and all kinds of trivial affections are 
carefully investigated, but there is not one office where the query, 
‘** Have you had syphilis?” is ever put; and there is not one that 
would refuse a life or charge an extra premium on that account. If 
syphilis were a fatal disease no man dare inoculate another with it 
for experiment; and yet it is well known that some surgeons have 
inoculated patients admitted to hospitals for accidents, and studied 
the progress of the disease while the patient was under treatment 
for the injury. John Hunter inoculated himself with syphilis, and 
medical men have over and over again done the same thing; one of 
my acquaintances in Paris covered his arm with chancres, Langle- 
bert used to inoculate his pupils in order to test his protecting fluid. 
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Twenty-three cases of inoculation for experiment are recorded in 
Lancereaux’s work on syphilis, I never heard of a medical man 
inoculating himself with cancer, cholera, fever, or any other very 
serious malady, and the fact that they should be willing to study 
syphilis in their own persons is proof positive that, whatever they 
may say, they do not believe that it is the fatal malady described. 
Again, there is no doubt that the disease is spread by vaccination, 
and if syphilis is a fatal disease, what justification is there for any 
compulsion in the enforcement of that Act ? 

Is not syphilis a disease that is fatal ? 

It is one of the least fatal: the tables issued by the Registrar- 
General include all the deaths from syphilis, old and young. That 
insignificant disease known as “thrush,” for instance—a disease that 
is manifested by slight ulceration of the mouth in infants, and is 
treated by any old woman——causes more deaths than syphilis, even 
assuming that the returns of syphilis are not exaggerated, which I 
am sure they are. Thus the average annual mortality from here- 
ditary syphilis during twenty-five years, from 1848 to 1872 inclusive, 
was 41 per million ; while the deaths from thrush during the same 
period were 50 per million. That mild disease, measles—for which 
it is seldom thought necessary to send for a doctor—kills about five 
times as many people yearly as syphilis. Rheumatism, which is 
supposed never to kill, kills nearly twice as many. In fact, more 
women by one-half die yearly of such a natural process as childbirth 
than the entire mortality from this so-called fearful disease; and 
nearly as many people cut their throats yearly as die of syphilis.— 
(Medical Enquirer, vol. iii. p. 63.) See Registrar-General's Report, 
1871, p. 243. 

Ts it not a fact that, from motives easy to be understood, patients 
dying of syphilis are said to have died from something else, in order 
to spare the feelings of relatives, &c. ? 

That may be; but there is no doubt, on the other hand, that 
numerous cases are registered as due to syphilis which have nothing 
whatever to do with that disease. 

Allowing full weight to your statements, is it not a fact that, in 
order to spare the feelings of relatives, cases of death from syphilis 
are not recorded as such ? 

This is a plausible assertion, and has been much used by the pro- 
Act party ; buat the fact is, people do not die of syphilis, and the 
objections as to the feelings of relatives could have no weight with 
workhouse doctors. A man or woman who dies in the union, if he 
or she died of syphilis, would undoubtedly have the death attributed 
to that cause; and a return of all the deaths from venereal diseases 
of every description throughout the year 1875, in the workhouses of 
England and Wales (that is, among the lowest and most destitute 
portion of the population), was laid before the House of Commons 
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on the motion of Mr. Hopwood, M.P., and the deaths from syphilis 
at all ages, including children, adults, &c., were only eight in a 
million inbabitants—not one in 100,000. The deaths in the 
workhouses even of Surrey, Middlesex, and London, were only 
ten in a million—one in 100,000 inhabitants of these work- 
houses, which corresponds closely with the mortality attributed to 
this disease in the general community ; and as there is no reason 
for concealing the cause of death in workhouses, and attributing it 
to other causes than syphilis out of regard for the feelings of rela- 
tives, this no doubt represents as accurately as possible the true 
account of mortality from this disease (850).—(Medical Enquirer, 
May, 1880, p. 230.) 

Is not syphilis the cause of a great amount of invaliding and 
deaths in the army ? 

No, it is not. The deaths from venereal disease of all kinds are 
only one in 120,000 people among the general population (see Dr, 
Nevins’ table, Medical Enquirer, p. 226); and the deaths from 
syphilis in the army during siz years, 1872 to 1877, were only one 
in 16,044 men (see same work, p. 227) with regard to invaliding. 

In the Home Army in 1863, before any Act for the regulation of 
prostitution was passed, out of a strength of 70,819 only 70 were 
invalided for syphilis, a ratio of 95% in 10,000, or Jess than one in a 
thousand. 

In 1869, when the Acts had been in operation five years, out of a 
strength of 68,692 (with 1857 less than in 1863) the number had 
risen from 70 to 143, a ratio of 20,5; per 10,000, or more than two 
in a thousand. 

In 1873, the last year for which a separate return for the Home 
Army is supplied, 75 men were invalided for syphilis out of a 
strength of 77,530, a ratio of 95°, per 10,000, or less than one in a 
thousand, almost exactly the same as the ratio in 1863, the year 
before the Acts ; so that after the Acts had been in operation ten 
years, they had succeeded in doing exactly nothing, or in leaving 
the army in precisely the same state as they found it in. 

In the intervening years the ratio fluctuated considerably. In 
1866 it had fallen to 7,2, per 10,000, and in 1871 to ;% per 10,000 
(almost the same as in 1863), but in all the other years the ratio 
was much higher. 


In 1864 the ratio was 14,5 per 10,000, in a strength of 63,153 


» 1865 em 14, a “ 62,911 
1867 a 10,55 i" . 62,901 
» 1868 ‘ 11,3, “ 4 68,350 
»» 1870 = 17,5, “i . 70,181 
» 1872 Hi 11, “ as 85,722 


The invaliding for Gonorrhcea et Sequelae was as follows, during 
the same period : 
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In 1863 the ratio was 2,4, per ten thousand. 
9 


” 1864 ” 155 ” ” 
” 1865 ” 3 ” ” 
” 1866 ” 1 is ” ” 
” 1867 ”? 2,5 ” ” 
” 1868 ”? 1,5 ”? ” 
” 1869 ” 25% ” ” 
” 1870 ” 335 ” ” 
” 1871 ” lay ” ” 
” 1872 ” 2 ” ” 
” 1873 ” 225 ” ” 


If we look to the whole army and examine the earliest return 
given—that for 1860, four years before any of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts were passed—we find in a total strength of 97,703, 
that 81 men were invalided for venereal diseases of all kinds, a ratio 
of 8,2, per 10,000. 

In 1874, the number invalided for venereal diseases of all kinds, 
out of a strength of 86,837, was 81, a ratio of 9;°5 per 10,000 (less 
than one per thousand). 

In 1875, the total number out of a strength of 88,147 was 68, a 
ratio of 7,5 per 10,000. 

In 1876, the total number invalided was 56, out of a strength of 
86,693, a ratio of 6,55 per 10,000. 

In 1877, the total nuiaber invalided was 77 men, out of a strength 
of 92,143, a ratio of 8,3, per 10,000. 

In 1878, the total number was 82, out of a strength of 101,129, 
a ratio of 8,'5 per 10,000. 

The return for 1878 is the last issued; and comparing it with 
that of 1860, we find that the total number invalided for venereal 
diseases of all kinds in 1860 was 8,5 per 10,000, and that of 1878 
was 8,'5 per 10,000. 

So that in eighteen years, during fifteen of which the army have 
had the so-called ‘ benefit” of the Contagious Diseases Acts, the 
number of men invalided from venereal diseases has decreased by 
one-tenth of a man per 10,000, or one man in 100,000. 

Speaking broadly we may say that the amount of invaliding doth 
Jor syphilis and gonorrhea is rather less than one in 1000. Accidental 
wounds in peace and in the home stations actually cause double the 
amount of invaliding which is due to venereal diseases, and the same 
remark is true to a much greater extent of rheumatism, hernia, and 
other complaints ; even varicose veins cause more invaliding than 
syphilis and gonorrhoea combined. It would be quite as reasonable 
to manufacture a panic about these, in many cases preventable and 
curable maladies, as to parade sensational statistics about syphilis 
and gonorrhea. 

Is it not a fact that these Acts were passed because of the great 
increase of these maladies in the army and navy ? 

VoL. 152.—No, 4. 2G 
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No, it is not true, When Sir John Pakington introduced his Bil! 
—the first Contagious Diseases Acts Bill—that hon. gentleman said 
that in the year 1864 the physical condition of the army and navy 
was so bad, that it was needful to call together a number of gentle- 
men to consider the case, and we were led to suppose that venereal 
disease in these services had been growing worse and worse, until in 
1864 it culminated in the highest rate ever known.—(See speech by 
Mr. Mundella). But what were the facts? For years before 1864, 
venereal disease in both army and navy had been steadily and 
regularly decreasing, and the general health and condition of our 
soldiers had so much improved, that the mortality from all causes 
had diminished one half-in fifteen years, while contagious diseases of 
a venereal origin, in lieu of increasing to an appalling extent, had 
really for some years prior to the enactment of this measure declined 
so steadily and so considerably, that, had the fall in the percentage 
of cases treated taken place after instead of before the introduction 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts, the advocates of the measure would 
have pointed triumphantly to results, as conclusive of the question in 
a sanitary point of view. 

Thus I find, on referring to the War Office statistics prepared by 
Dr. Balfour, the head of the Statistical Branch of the Medical Board, 
and published in the Parliamentary Blue Books, that in the year 
1860 there were 440 admiecsions to hospital per 1000 of mean 
strength for venereal disease in Devonport and Plymouth.’ With- 
out any Contagious Diseases Acts the number was reduced in the 
year 1864 to 289, a fall of 151 cases per 1000 at these two stations. 

In Chatham and Sheerness, during the year 1860, there were 
351 admissions to hospital per 1000 of mean strength, on account of 
venereal disease. During 1865 the admissions were 292 per 1000,a 
reduction, without any Act, of 59 cases per 1000. 

At Shorncliffe, during the year 1860, there were 327 admissions 
per 1000 of mean strength, for venereal disease. Without any Act 
this number was reduced in the years 1865-66 to 219 per 1000, a 
diminution of 108 cases per 1000. 

At Woolwich, during the year 1860, there were 473 admissions 
per 1000 of mean strength. Without any Act, in 1865 the 
admissions for the same cause were reduced to 204 per 1000, a fall 
of 269 per 1000. 

At Aldershot, during the year 1860, the admissions per 1000 
from this cause were 339. In 1866 there were 233, a fall, without 
any Act, of 106 cases per 1000, 


1 To correctly estimate the injury done to the services by venereal diseases, the 
reader must remember that 75 per cent. of these cases are cases of gonorrhcea— 
which the advocates of the Acts acknowledge to be of no consequence ; while of the 
remaining 25 per cent., nine cases out of ten are non-syphilitic; and syphilis itself, 
the only venereal disease of consequence, is, in the great majority of cases, readily 
and permanently cured. 
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At Portsmouth, in 1860, the admissions were 503 per 1000. 
Subsequently, in 1865, they were reduced to 329—that is, a reduction, 
without legislative interference, of 174 per 1000. 

Thus, taking the stations to which the Acts have been applied, at 
Devonport and Plymouth there was a reduction of 151 cases; at 
Chatham and Sheerness, of 59; at Shorncliffe, of 108; at Woolwich, 
of 269; at Aldershot, of 106; at Portsmouth, of 174 per 1000 of 
mean force, without any interference whatever, showing, before the 
passing of the Act to these stations, a decline of 857 cases per 
6000 of mean force. ‘The same reduction was going on throughout 
the whole services. In fact, Dr. Balfour, in his evidence before the 
Commons’ Committee, says: ‘‘ It may be stated generally that prior 
to the introduction of the Act there had been at ail the stations a 
progressive decrease in the amount of this class of disease.” Here is 
positive proof that contagious diseases were rapidly, steadily, and 
most satisfactorily declining, when an outcry was raised on the ground 
of their progressive increase at military stations. 

What is the proportion of cases of eye disease which are affected 
by constitutional and inherited syphilis ? 

About two per cent. 

What proportion of the cases of acquired syphilis suffer from 
iritis ? 

About one in a hundred cases. 

Dr. Seygel, Surgeon to the German Army, Munich, has published 
an interesting paper on this subject in the Archives of Ophthalmology, 
vol. ix., No. 4, and he shows, from reliable records, that with a 
fluctuating garrison of about 12,000 men, among 18,000 inmates 
1527. patients were affected with syphilis and other sexual affections ; 
of these, 382—7.¢., 25 per cent.—had constitutional syphilis ; four 
of these had syphilitic iritis in the course of two years and a half, 
showing that about one per cent, of the cases of constitutional 
syphilis suffer from iritis. 

The late Professor Boeck, the eminent Norwegian surgeon, who 
used to saturate his patients with syphilis by inoculation, gives the 
results in 3560 cases of true syphilis (contracted under the beneficial 
provisions of the Norwegian Contagious Diseases Acts). Of these, 
50 had iritis, being a little over 1 per cent. (1,'5). 

It would be easy, of course, to fill volumes with evidence similar to 
the preceding, but enough has been said to prove my first proposition, 
which I will again briefly formulate. Owing to the absence of any 
Contagious Diseases Acts, or in other words, licensed prostitution, in 
England, fewer men, comparatively, incur the risks of fornification 
in this country than abroad; of those who do incur such risks, a 
proportion—perhaps a considerable proportion—escape disease ; of 
those who do contract disease, the vast majority suffer only from 
gonorrhos ; of those who contract sores, nine out ten escape syphilis; 
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of those who do contract syphilis, the vast majority are readily cured, 
and do not suffer from relapsing illness or entail disease upon their 
offspring. On these grounds I repeat that there never was the 
slightest necessity for any legislation on the subject in England. 

Would you say the same of India? 

Well, all I can say is, that if I desired an object lesson to prove 
the utter futility of such measures, I could not quote more damning 
evidence than that afforded by the recent history of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts in India. 

Is it not a fact that syphilis is more virulent in India than 
elsewhere ? 

I don’t think so; certainly all available evidence has hitherto 
pointed to a contrary conclusion, Surgeon-Major Stuart, of the 
Bombay Army, for instance, who served for many years in India, 
insisted in his evidence before the Venereal Commission (Q. 821) 
upon the extreme mildness and innocuity of syphilis in India. 
Dr. Hardie, Surgeon to the 73rd Regiment, gave similar testimony, 
and especially drew attention to the small amount of syphilis in his 
hospital at Calcutta. Surgeon-Major Curran’s evidence, in his work 
on the Lock Hospitals in India, was to the same effect; and the 
Sanitary Commissioners of the Panjaub and North-West Provinces, 
about the time the C. D. A. was first enforced in India, reported 
that venereal diseases were unimportant and of no significance, 
compared t) fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, malarious and the like 
affections, which were the real cause then, as they are now, of army 
inefficiency, invaliding, and mortality. 

Is it not a fact that between 50 and 60 per cent. of our 
Indian Army are annually invalided on account of diseases of 
venereal origin ? 

No, it is not. As I have already pointed out, not one man in a 
thousand in our home army is ever invalided, permanently incapaci- 
tated, or discharged from the service on account of any venereal 
disease whatever, and notwithstanding the commotion that has 
recently been made about our Indian Army, a little over one per 
thousand is the sum total of men invalided from that branch of the 
service on account of venereal disease. 

Is it not a fact that between 50 and 60 per cent. are annually 
rendered unfit for duty from this cause ? 

No, it is not ; these affections do not render men unfit for duty. 
For instance, in private practice we do not suspend the industrial 
occupations of such patients, limit their enjoyments to any great 
extent, or keep them indoors,’ and it cannot be otherwise with 
soldiers, as is clearly evidenced by the well-known fact that when- 
ever they please they conceal these affections; and the same thing 


1 The above figures are quoted from the Army Medical Report, publisked this year 
(1897) ; see p. 205, last figures in fifth column (3). 
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happens at once when they are subjected to hospital stoppages 
because of them. Now, a man could not conceal the fact if he were 
unable to walk or ride, or were suffering from any serious malady, 
or was unable to do his duty. 

Nevertheless, is it not a fact that between 50 and 60 per cent. 
are at any one time affected with one or other of these diseases ? 

No, it is not; these affections are, for the most part, confined to 
a certain knot or class of men, the same over and over again, who, 
from imprudence, drink, or other causes, suffer from relapses or 
different forms of the same disease, and who are on each occasion 
counted as fresh cases, so that one man may represent five or more 
men in the returns.’ ; 

Nothwithstanding, is it not a fact that the existence of these 
diseases among so many men at any one time is a serious 
matter ? 

No, it is not; because the truth is that not quite 5 per cent. 
are ever affected at any one time, and of these all but a minute 
fraction are trivial non-syphilitic affections, while the syphilitics 
are easily cured and also best treated by active exercise in the open 
air. 

Is is not a fact that 13 per cent. of our European Army in India 
are annually invalided home, hopelessly incurable from disease 
caused by immoral living ? 

No, there is not a shadow of a shade of foundation for the asser- 
tion ; it is a complete misapprehension, for, as I have pointed out, 
such diseases are, as a rule, readily cured, and not even one-fifth of 
1 per cent. of the men are ever invalided, permanently incapacitated, 
or discharged from the service for any form of venereal disease 
whatever.’ 

Is it not a fact that these diseases increased immensely when the 
Acts were repealed in India ? 

No, it is not. The increase took place when the Acts were in 
full operation, and was, in the opinion of many most competent to 
form a judgment, the direct result of their enactment; in fact, the 
history of the Contagious Diseases Acts in India is precisely the 


1 As the Editor of Truth has recently remarked: ‘‘ Not only are many of the ‘ad- 
missions’ re-admissions of the same individual, but I learn that it is actually the 
practice to enter a man as re-admitted every time the diagnosis of this disease is 
changed. I have before me the hospital sheet of a man who was in hospital from 
January 1st to January 25th in one year. During that time the medical description 
of his disease was four times changed, and the man is formally entered, and dis- 
charged, and re-admitted on each of these occasions, the date of each discharge and 
admission being entered in the column provided for the purpose. So that this one 
man, who has been only once in hospital during the year, actually furnishes four ‘ad- 
missions’ to the official record. Thesame man was again in hospital from the 1st to 
the 30th of May in the following year, during which time, the diagnosis being three 
times changed, he was entered as admitted and discharged three times. Statistics 
compiled on this basis are absolutely worthless for the purposes of argument.” 

2 The above figures are quoted from the Army Medical Report, published this year 
(1897) ; see p. 205, last figures in fifth column (3). 
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history of the Contagious Diseases Acts in every known clime and 
age—namely, disastrous and unmitigated failure. 

Thus, twenty years ago, the Sanitary Commission of the Panjaub, 
employed by the Government of India, reported through their chief 
surgeon, Dr. de Renzy, that the injurious effects of venereal disease 
had been greatly exaggerated, and that relatively to other diseases, 
such as cholera, malaria, fever, hepatitis, diarrhoea, and dysentery, 
they were of insignificant importance; that one man, owing to 
relapses, and even when suffering only from trivial affections or 
more than one form of venereal disease, was made to appear in the 
returns as several men; and that so rarely was syphilis transmitted 
to offspring, that it did not affect one in 1000 of British Indian 
soldiers’ children. ‘ Even supposing that each admission represented 
a distinct individual child, which was very unlikely,” clearly here 
was proof that there was no necessity for the Acts in India; all the 
same they were enforced, and with what result? Let the Army 
Sanitary Commission with the Government of India tell us, This 
Commission consists of eight leading military and medical experts, 
and is the highest official authority on questions affecting the health 
of the army to which we can appeal. Well, it is a fact that this 
Commission has uniformly and absolutely from first to last, and from 
year to year, condemned the Contagious Diseases Acts from a 
sanitary point of view. Space will not permit of extended extracts, 
but here are quotations from the Sanitary Commissioners’ report : 


“‘ Not only did the Contagious Diseases Acts fail to effect a reduction in 
the ratio of venereal disease among European troops, but, as it happened, 
these diseases increased during the term of years in which the Acts were in 
full operation.” 


Again : 


“ After years of unsuccessful result, it was still hoped that with increased 
care and greater stringency the desired end might yet be attained, but 
there can be no question that the outcome was a failure.” 


Again : 


‘“ The facts, so far as we can ascertain them, lead us to the conclusion 
that the Contagious Diseases Acts in India has proved a failure, and that 
its reinstitution cannot consequently be advocated on sanitary grounds.” 


In stating this conclusion the Commissioners add : 


“We are merely repeating the opinions which the Army Sanitary 
Commission have uniformly held—that venereal diseases in the army of 
India could not be repressed by such measures, and in support of this 
statement we may refer to the memoranda on the Indian Sanitary Reports 
which have issued from this office for many years.” 


There is evidence fully bearing out the Right Hon. G. Shaw- 
Lefevre’s remark that the Acts have resulted in a positive increase of 
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the disease they were intended to cure, and here are the actual 
figures. As the report of the Sanitary Commission of the Panjaub 
has shown, there was no necessity for any legislation on the subject. 
Venereal diseases were at that time unimportant, and in 1868, when 
this system was started, the admissions to hospital for all forms of 
venereal disease was actually only 204 per 1000 men. Well, the 
Acts were enforced in India, and what happened? Why, the disease 
among the troops rose year by year until, in 1890, it reached 504 
per 1000 men, and in 1895, 537 per 1000 men. The Acts were 
repealed in India in 1895, and ever since the pro-Act party have 
been clamouring for the reinstitution of the system on the ground 
that the increase of disease, which took place when they were in 
force, was the result of their abrogation. 


(To be continued ) 











A NOTE ON MASSINGER. 


MAssINGER and Ford figure in the rear of the splendid march of 
genius that kept the Elizabethan theatre alive far into the reign of 
Charles I. They are the decadents of their race, as Euripides was 
of his. A craving for effect misleads them into exaggeration. They 
delight to fill their scenes with quotable reflections, exhibiting that 
unmistakable symptom of decline, according to Macaulay, “ the 
frequent occurrence, not of deformity, but of misplaced beauty.” 
Massinger’s verse has the exquisite shapelessness of over-ripe fruit. 
We owe their Calanthas and Marcelias to the same effeminacy 
and subjectiveness that produced Medea, and, in our own time, 
Diana Warwick, Mrs. Tanqueray, and a hundred other portraits less 
carefully finished. If the modern reader, the victim of popular 
education, finds them more attractive than the mightier Marlowe, it 
is for the same reason, to borrow an illustration from Schlegel, 
‘that the paintings which belong to the age of declining art are 
much more pleasing to the unlearned eye than those which preceded 
the period of its perfection.” 

But what a glorious decline it is! Our lament for the departing 
day is lost in our wonder at the splendour of the evening. Ford 
has found his encomiast in Charles Lamb. Massinger—whose place 
in Lamb’s Specimens is miserably inadequate—despite the judicial 
smile of Hallam and the earnest endeavours of Colman, Davies, and 
Ferriar to rescue him from the neglect in which Dryden was content 
to leave him, still awaits the brilliant praise of a writer of genius. 
It is not my purpose to attempt a panegyric which would add little 
to his honours. It is to one aspect of his work alone that I would 
briefly draw attention here. Massinger’s plays contributed more 
strength to the modern doctrine of the dignity and the social rights 
of women than the works of any of his contemporaries. In most of 
these the subject is casually recognised. Shakespeare, in Otello, 
makes Emilia anticipate some of our lady novelists : 


“ Let husbands know 
Their wives have sense like them; they see and smell 
And have their palates both for sweet and sour 
As husbands have... . 
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And have not we affections, 
Desires for sport, and frailty, as men have ? 
Then let them use us well; else let them know, 
The ills we do, their ills instruct us so.” 


But Massinger seems to have deliberately set himself to write 
“ problem plays,” maintaining the wife’s superiority to a gross kind 
of woman worship, and censuring such intolerable and groundless 
jealousy as is exposed in the story of ‘‘ The Curious Impertinent ” in 
Don Quixote. The series includes The Duke of Milan, The Bondman, 
and Zhe Picture, but the theme is not lost sight of in other plays. 
He had sufficient qualification for his task in his oft-praised skill in 
the delineation of female character. ‘“ Our author always rises above 
himself,” wrote Davies in a tract inscribed to Dr, Johnson, ‘‘ when 
he describes beauty and its effects. When a fine woman is the 
subject, his verses run with a sweet fervour. . . . Massinger’s fair 
ones . . . partake just so much of the male virtues, constancy and 
courage, as to render their feminine qualities more amiable and 
attractive.” The Duke of Milan repeats the story of Herod and 
Mariamne. Ludovico Sforza admires and flatters his beautiful and 
not yet “disillusioned ” wife, Marcelia, with a coarse extravagance 
which thoroughly merits his mother’s rebuke, 


“ You still court her 
As if she were a mistress, not your wife.” 


When he is suddenly called away from this folly to scenes of action, 
his soul is seized with ugly misgivings. Ina a hesitat ng way, and 
in language which betrays the man’s utter selfishness, he communi- 
cates his fears to Marcelia. 


“ SFORZA. Suppose myself bound fast 

In chains to grace their triumph . . . 
Should I live 

To see those eyes I prize above my own 
Dart favours, though compelled, upon another, 
Or those sweet lips, yielding immortal nectar, 
Be gently touched by any but myself ; 
Think, think, Marcelia, what a cursed thing 
I were beyond expression. 

Manrce.ia, Do not feed 
Those jealous thoughts ; the only blessing that 
Heaven hath bestowed on us more than on beasts 
Is, that ’tis in our pleasure when to die. 
Besides, were I now in another’s power, 
There are so many ways to let out life, 
I would not live, for one short minute, his ; 
I was born only yours, and I will die so. 

Srorza. Angels reward the goodness of this woman.” 


But it is a devilish purpose that her talk of death puts into his 
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mind. In a powerful scene, which has been compared to that in 
which King John suggests to Hubert the murder of Arthur (albeit, 
as Ferriar points out, John can hardly bring himself to name the 
crime he contemplates, while Sforza takes a loathsome delight in 
painting the wickedness of his design in the strongest colours), he 
lays upon his favourite, Francisco, this parting injunction : 


*‘ T, for whom she thinks all this too little, 
Should I miscarry in this too present journey, 
From whence it is all number to a cipher 
I ne’er return with honour, by thy hand 
Must have her murdered.” 


But he does not miscarry. When he returns, however, he observes 
a change in Marcelia. Francisco has offered love to her in his 
absence, and has attempted without success to undermine her loyalty 
to Sforza, by revealing his hateful commission. Warmly as his 
dotage was returned before he went away, Sforza is received coldly 


now. 
* SFORZA. I have stood 
Silent thus long, Marcelia, expecting 
When, with more than a greedy haste, thou wouldst 
Have flown into my arms, and on my lips 
Have printed a deep welcome. My desires 
To glass myself in these fair eyes, have borne me 
With more than human speed; nor durst I stay 
In any temple, or to any saint 
To pay my vows and thanks for my return, 
Till I had seen thee. 
Manrce ia. Sir, I am most happy 
To look upon you safe, and would express 
My love and duty in a modest fashion, 
Such as might suit with the behaviour 
Of one that knows herself a wife. . . . 
Let us love moderately ; things violent last not, 
And too much dotage rather argues folly 
Than true affection.” 


He stands immovable, speechless. When his tongue finds utterance, 
it gives expression to childish wailing and unreasoning fury alter- 
nately, and he dismisses Marcelia to indulge her spleen alone. 


“ Command me from his sight, and with such scorn 
As he would rate his slave ? 
Was I born 
To observe his humours, or because he dotes 
Must I run mad? 
He shall know 
Suspicion overturns what confidence builds ; 
And he that dares but doubt when there’s no ground 
Is neither to himself nor others sound.” 


But Sforza is to learn his lesson at the cost of her life. He is 
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persuaded that Marcelia has yielded to Francisco's blandishments ; 
and, in a fit of jealous rage, he stabs her. Her dying reproach points 
the moral : 


“‘ Indeed, the unkindness to be sentenced by you, 
Before that I was guilty in a thought, 
Made me put on a seeming anger towards you, 
And now—behold the issue! As I do 
May Heaven forgive you.” 


A similar theme serves as a basis for Zhe Bondman: 


“ A greater injury cannot be offered 
To innocent chastity than unjust suspicion.” 


Leosthenes, with whose jealous doubts the play opens, does not 
scruple, in bidding farewall to his betrothed Cleora, to express his 
misgivings in very plain terms. She does not shriek or turn her 
back in scorn. With a gentleness’ in which the offended Ibsen 
heroine is altogether wanting, she bids him blindfold her, and vows 
herself to silence and darkness until his return. Nevertheless, she 
does not suffer him to go away unrebuked : 


“ But being to part, I will not chide, I will not ; 
Nor with one syllable or tear express 
How deeply I am wounded with the arrows 
Of your distrust ; but when that you shall hear, 
At your return, how I have borne myself, 
And what an austere penance I take on me 
To satisfy your doubts; when, like a vestal, 
I shew you, to your shame, the fire still burning 
Committed to my charge by true affection, 
The people joining with you in the wonder ; 
When, by the glorious splendour of my sufferings, 
The prying eyes of jealousy are struck blind, 
The monster, too, that feeds on fears, e’en starved 
For want of seeming matter to accuse me; 
Expect, Leosthenes, a sharp reproof 
From my just anger.” 


It is only fair to notice that Leosthenes comes to regret his 
“rash doubts” before he returns to encounter his “sharp reproof.” 
But Cleora does not have him after all. Jealousy gets the better of 
him again, and he stoops to public insult. Moreover, he is found 
to have deserted another lady, whom, with questionable propriety, 
Massinger permits him to marry. 

In The Renegado we need only observe that the freedom enjoyed 
by English ladies is contrasted with the thraldom suffered by their 
Italian sisters, and that Donusa asserts the equality of the sexes in 


1 Yet worthy Dr. Ferriar could say (1786), “Cleora is finely drawn, but to the 
present age, perhaps, appears rather too masculine.” 
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terms very like those of Shakespeare’s Emilia which I quoted just 
now. Theodosius, in Zhe Emperor of the East, declares the “ stout 
maintainer of a chaste wife's honour” to be “confidence of her 
virtues ”; yet he applauds “ the wise Italian ” who punishes “a kiss, 
nay, a wanton look,” with death. Zhe Fatal Dowry is played in a 
scene where relentlessness towards a faithless wife seems to be 
regarded as a moral law. The injured Charalois laments 


“ That to be merciful should be a sin.” 


But the stern voice of justice forbids all clemency : 


“To pardon such a sin 
Is an offence as great as to commit it.” 


So Beaumelle is murdered, and the court holds this to be no crime : 


“ Notwithstanding you have gone beyond 
The letter of the law, we yet acquit you.” 


But Charalois is stabbed by an enemy, and dies, exclaiming 


“ What’s fallen upon me 
Is by Heaven’s will, because I made myself 
A judge in my own cause, without their warrant.” 


And the concluding lines of the advocate, Charmi, enforce the same 
moral—a moral that Rowe, when he transformed this play into 
The Fair Penitent, suppressed, and the editors of the version of 
Massinger’s play performed at Drury Lane Theatre in 1825 did not 
restore. The Parliament of Love reflects the feminire revolt against 
pradish restraints, and reads 


‘“‘ A sharp invective ending with a curse” 


against light jesting among men at the expense of ladies’ reputations. 
But it is in Zhe Picture’ that Massinger bas handled his favourite 
theme most successfully. Mathias is no dotard, like Sforza. No 
compulsory call tears him suddenly from Sophia. He does not 
affront her with expressions of mistrust. Nothing offensive blots 
their leave-taking ; all is affection and noble resolve. Yet in the 
heart of Mathias is disquiet. 


“T am strangely troubled yet why I should nourish 
A fury here, and with imagined food, 
Having no real grounds on which to raise 
A building of suspicion she was ever 
Or can be false hereafter. I in this 
But foolishly enquire the knowledge of 


1 Colman’s Epistle to Garrick deserves to be reprinted for the sake of its excellent 
criticism of this play. 
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A future sorrow, which, if I find out, 

My present ignorance were a cheap purchase, 
Though with my loss of being. I have already 
Dealt with a friend of mine, a general scholar, 

One deeply read in nature’s hidden secrets, 

And, though with much unwillingness, have won him 
To do as much as art can to resolve me 

My fate that follows.” 


The “general scholar” is not backward in expressing his distaste 
for his employment; nevertheless, he gives Mathias a picture of his 
wife painted in magic colours that will vary as her constancy 
wavers. 

The propriety of this supernatural instrument being granted, the 
most churlish critic cannot but praise the skilful contrivance which 
depends upon it; and one suspects that the lighter scenes of this 
tragi-comedy suggested to De Musset his exquisite Barberine, What- 
ever misgivings he may experience within himself, Mathias goes 
about speaking of Sophia in terms of stout confidence. His own 
loyalty to her withstands the assault of an amorous queen, until a 
glance at the picture shows him “ she’s false, but not in fact yet.” 

The truth is that she has been moved, by lying tales of perfidy, 
the inventions of two courtiers employed by the queen to tempt her, 
to swear “‘a just revenge.” She soon comes to a better mind, and 
punishes her visitors by locking them up and making them earn 
coarse bread and water with the sweat of their brows at a distaff. 
But she learns of the picture. In due time Mathias returns home 
with royal company. Neither wife nor servant comes forth to greet 
him. When one of his men at length appears, it is to express a 
perfunctory welcome and say that Sophia is sick, In response to a 
farious command she comes forward, but receives his reproaches 
with dignified contempt, inflames his jealousy by coquetting with his 
guests, and covertly upbraids his magical spying. He becomes 
apologetic, humble ; but, 

“ Not so, sir; 
I yet hold off. However I have purged 
My doubted innocence, the foul aspersions 
In your unmanly doubts cast on my honour 
Cannot so soon be washed off. 
When you went to the wars 
I set no spy upon you to observe 
Which way you wandered, though our sex by nature 
Is subject to suspicions and fears ; 
My confidence in your loyalty freed me from them. 
But to deal, as you did, against your religion, 
With this enchanter to survey my actions, 
Was more than woman’s weakness; therefore know, 
And ’tis my boon unto the king, I do 
Desire a separation from your bed ; 
For I will spend the remnant of my life 
In prayer and meditation.” 
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And from this resolve she is not easily dissuaded, though the con- 
ventions of tragi-comedy demand that she shall relent, and the fifth 
act is already too far advanced to allow another scene. But she 
forgives him ungenerously enough to satisfy the most hardened lady 
novelist ; and it would be expecting too much Ibsenism of an 
Elizabethan playwright to cavil at her forgiving him at all. 


ARTHUR LANGMEAD CASSERLEY. 














SARNIA FELIX.’ 


Facts in the ancient history referred to in 
this article are regarded as such mainly on 
the authority of the local historian, F. B. 
Tupper. 


Nor many months ago, twice in the course of a few weeks, the 
attention of all Englishmen was drawn towards little Guernsey, 
and for widely different causes. The Stcl/a disaster was followed by 
a series of acts of mutinous insubordination in one of the regiments 
of local militia. A great loss of life weighs down the scale im- 
measurably in comparison with the failure of a system a thousand 
years old, which too affects so small a community only. Neverthe- 
less, in the history of Guernsey the revolt of the North Regiment 
will have effects reaching far into her future, while it will not be 
long before the harvest from the holiday-makers will be as rich as 
ever—the grim Casquets forgotten. 

Even more recently, the fact that this year’s Queen’s prizeman at 
Bisley was a Guernseyman again attracted notice towards this little 
island. 

Such events excite the special, ephemeral curiosity of Englishmen 
regarding Guernsey from time to time, yet, except for her incon- 
siderability, she might lay claim to more general and permanent 
notice. Amongst all the many units which go to make up the 
British Empire, in common with the islands of her bailiwick and 
Jersey only, Guernsey takes precedence over even England in respect 
of a more ancient independence. Indeed, in point of historical 
interest kept distinct, Guernsey has the advantage of Jersey also, 
who has been unable to preserve her identity so unmixed with the 
French element. 

Perhaps no further apology is necessary for the brief glance it is 
proposed to take of the lot of this unique nation in miniature. 


Fortune, with curses in her mouth, began to shower blessings on 
Guernsey from the very commencement of her history. When a 
babe, soon after her emergence from the dark womb of obscurity, 
she fell a prey to the Northmen, freebooters learned in the art of 
ravage terrorism. But of these terrible hordes there was one which, 


1 Sarnia is the name by which Guernsey or Garnsey is known in the Jtinerary of 
Antoninus. Guernsey is a corruption of the Celto-Breton word Kerniow-é (é signify- 
ing island) and means ‘the island of angles.” See J/ist. of Guernsey and its Baili- 
wick, cap. ii. EF. B. Tupper. 
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alone out of the multitude, was achieving national concord; and it 
was to this particular band that the Channel Islands fell. 

In consequence of this lucky chance Guernsey started life with the 
advantage of some order and security. 

When Rollo, first Duke of Normandy, bad already imbued his 
wild following with a yearning for settled life, it happened that his 
successor William Longsword conceived the desire to enlarge the 
lands given by Charles the Simple, and occupied the Cotentin with 
the islands adjacent. William brought with him too a formulated 
religion, ballast to human passions, itself already become a gift, and 
a valuable one, from being a mere facile condition accompanying the 
original transfer of property. The ardour of converts is notorious: 
their lively gratitude finds expression and relief in lavishing gifts 
and indulgences on the representatives of spiritual power; and the 
Channel Islands participated fully in these expiatory offerings. It 
is recorded that “long before the conquest of England, a.p. 1066, 
there existed not only the present parochial divisions in Guernsey, 
but [six] churches on their present sites” endowed with benefices 
worthy the later acceptance of a prosperous abbey near Tours. 

By annexation, then, in or about the year 926, Guernsey became 
Norman, and as such participated in a code of laws peculiarly fitting 
her size and geographical position. One hundred and forty years 
later she became also Anglian, sharing in the eternal halo surround- 
ing the conquerors of England. After a farther period of a century 
and a quarter the star of Normandy’s prosperity set, and the choice 
was before Guernsey of casting in her lot with either of two Powers, 
each destined to become an arbiter in the fortunes of all Europe. 
The central characteristic of her people of to-day can be traced as an 
effect of Guernsey’s choice at this juncture. Local historians give 
no reason why a subjection to England was preferred to the more 
natural adherence to France. Her language was more closely allied 
to that of the French than to that of the Anglo-Saxons ; protection, 
palpably necessary because of her insignificance, would most easily 
be afforded from France; she had had a share in the subjugation of 
England ; the rest of Normandy was already become French: yet 
these islands remained Anglo Norman. It is easy under present 
conditions to believe that generous loyalty to England was the 
reason, but surely the more truly loyal course would have been to 
have followed the fortunes of the rest of Normandy. Whatever 
the cause, however, the diplomatic wisdom of the choice became 
apparent very soon. How easily could imagination have heard some 
Nestor persuading the islanders—a disinterested Tancred from the 
Cotentin, endowed with far-seeing Machiavellian acuteness. But 
history is silent. By some chance vote, then, or fortuitous circum- 
stances turning the scale, the Channel Islands remained Anglo- 
Norman. And as such they claimed peculiar constitutional privileges 
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which, originally unchallenged, became confirmed by successive 
sovereigns under a sense both of the Anglo-Saxon spirit of fairness 
and of what was due in return for general loyalty unswervingly 
tendered. There are indeed rare instances of some particular liberty 
of Guernsey becoming imperilled, but the plea that it had been 
enjoyed “from time immemorial” (a plea impossible of refutation 
because it based its claim to truth on some remnant of the old 
Norman usage, no authentic record of which survived the merging 
of Normandy in France) was with one exception always ultimately 
allowed to hold good. The sole privilege of any magnitude lost to 
Guernsey since the reign of John, when she finally adhered to Eng- 
land, was that of neutrality, abrogated by William III.; but its 
retention had already become of little or no consequence. 

Now, so long as a small, distant community remained loyal to the 
suzerain, no jealousy was excited by its being allowed competent to 
refuse interference in its internal affairs. In fact, loyalty became 
the price of the delicious flattery of complete independence, and the 
self-sacrifice, demanded in reality for freedom, has grown to have the 
appearance of being freely rendered in the cause of loyalty, which 
has become an instinct. Further, the love of liberty, originally 
perhaps an ardent militant aspiration (inherited from the Northmen 
—the sowche), by being gratified at little apparent cost, seems to 
have become chilled; so that the form or sentiment of liberty is 
desired rather than freedom itself. 

Passing on to the last two centuries, from the time when Guernsey 
in accepting an inevitable vassalship discovered unexpectedly that 
she had grasped freedom, we may find in this, the beginning of her 
era of greatest prosperity, many instances where the total of circum- 
stances, malignant individually, produced in combination happy 
results, and this, too, frequently despite her own efforts. In the last 
decade of the seventeenth century, at a time when France, then the 
most powerful nation both by land and sea, was at war with England, 
there was born a vigour of daring in non-adventurous blood stirred 
to desperation. ‘The fortunes of Guernsey were at lowest ebb. The 
internal trade of the island was comprised in the manufacture of 
some 150,000 pairs of stockings annually, the wool being imported ; 
the infinitesimal share a few bold adventurers had in the fisheries of 
Newfoundland summed up the external trade; wheat was scarce and 
rent high—and paid in wheat. Affairs had been declining steadily 
up to the present time, and twenty years previously a patriot pitched 
the keynote of his whining petition to Cromwell in the words “in 
such a miserable place as Guernsey,” without incurring any odium 
at home. Under the spur of such incentives Guernsey awoke. In 
hired or purchased privateers, at the risk of calling the devoted 
attention of the first naval Power in the world on herself, Guernsey 
boldly harassed the French sea commerce. The immediate success 
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was great. It is stated that, during the reigns of William and Anne, 
1500 prizes, chiefly small French coasters carrying wines and 
spirits, were made by Jersey and Guernsey. But the tide of success 
carried still higher. The measure of prosperity thus reached both 
suggested a method by which this material progress from so acci- 
dental a source might be kept up and supplied the necessary means, 
Buying, during the five years’ peace which followed, what she had 
learnt during the war to take, Guernsey laid out the surplus of her 
new wealth partly on wines, spirits, and tobaccos, and partly in the 
construction of great warehouses in which to store them—free of 
duty. Now, at that time duty on wines, spirits, and tobaccos was 
high in England, and the bonding system unknown. The island 
thus became a great depository of contraband stuff, ready to supply 
the illicit trade or to act as an intermediate depot, earning rent until 
the wine had become matured. 

This sweet plenty kept up a flow increasing in richness during the 
fat years of war throughout the eighteenth century—continuous war 
with never sufficient breathing space for England, whose coffers, being 
constantly drained, it was necessary to fill by the imposition of 
higher and higher duties. Smuggling became a profitable trade 
worth the risk of heavy penalties, and Guernsey was ready to supply 
the demand created. It was even a fortunate accident for the 
mother country that her bonded vaults during these crises were in 
Guernsey, where payment was made in kind ; otherwise so much of 
the sinews of war might have gone from her, perhaps to fill the 
enemy’s coffers, 

War was favourable to Guernsey in another respect also. The 
English governments of the day, unlike Cromwell’s Commonwealth, 
paid for the maintenance of the large bodies of troops which they 
quartered there, and amongst so small a community the local trade 
felt the friendly fillip at once. or this reason the effect of the 
extension of the English Act ‘‘for the better prevention of smuggling ” 
to a distance of an hundred leagues from the United Kingdom was 
not fully felt by the Channel Islands until the end of the wars, ten 
years later, in 1815. At this date only one regiment remained in 
Guernsey, whereas during the preceding century and a half the 
garrison was often considerable; in 1805 there were as many as 
4000 infantry and a company of artillery in the town, and twenty 
pennants in the harbour. 

But perhaps the masterpiece of fortune during this long period of 
quickly-won gain was the preservation of Guernsey’s simplicity of 
character and a sense of the inviolability of property in the middle 
of a hive of hot passions luring to evil. Though so intimately allied 
in trade with smugglers for so many years, Guernsey escaped the 
seductions of their glittering life—rape, murder, theft, reckless loss, 
riot—red beads strung on a splendid physical daring, not because of 
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inherent virtue, but rather in reward for ignorance or prejudice. 
‘The town was perhaps saved by the accidental barrier of a foreign 
Janguage studiously maintained, while the lack of roads kept the 
country at a great distance from the temptation. 

At length, in 1803, when the run of pure luck was slackening, 
when the downhill which only finished in the catastrophe of a dozen 
years later had commenced, it became evident to observant minds 
that sooner or later Guernsey must look inwards for support. Con- 
sequently the valae of roads would become paramount. But there 
never yet had been roads in Guernsey, a sufficient reason for the 
majority that they never would become necessary. It needed a bold 
man and an able even to propose such a reform before the States, or 
body of local legislature. Yet on behalf of Fortune’s favourite he 
was forthcoming, and even at an early stage in the crisis. The 
English Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Doyle, aided by a general 
fear of invasion, and employing every artifice of cajolery, not only 
gained a hearing for his measure, but carried it. In 1810 two great 
roads opening up the island from east to west and from east to south 
were under construction. . . . It would be interesting to know at 
which points in Sir John Doyle’s speech (preserved in Berry’s 
Guernsey) the stony antagonism was broken. Did, for instance, 
the argument that ladies ordered exercise for their health were 
obliged to risk the perils of a long voyage to England and then take 
their walk, provoke a laugh or a blush or the same stolid stare? . . . 
This Governor had already fought the prejudice of the States success- 
fully on more than one occasion, notably during his first year of office, 
when he persuaded them to permit the reclamation of some three 
hundred acres of low-lying ground on the north of the island, increas- 
ing thereby the total area then under cultivation by about a seven- 
teenth. But the issue of this reform, though so vital, because it 
reached into the unknown and even demanded the removal of ancient 
landmarks, was in graver uncertainty. How anxiously Sir John 
Doyle must have watched the solemn faces of the jurats and 
douzainiers, men empowered to stifle progress, during this wrestle 
with stubborn ignorance ! 

The impetus thus given to the exploitation of internal resources 
drew a few of the prudent townfolk to turn their attention homeward. 
But the end of the war (1815) found many still idly chewing the 
cud of satisfaction, living on their profits, in the hope that surely the 
days of easily-gained wealth must return. The high price of wheat 
during the two years following hurried these to ruin. They became 
defaulters in the payment of the rent of their houses or buildings 
(the rent fluctuating with the price of wheat), and thus, by the 
conditions of tenure, lost everything. The painful abandonment of 
home and friends became necessary, and many found their way to 
Guernsey County, Ohio. 
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But from the ashes of a too cheap prosperity there quickly arose 
a more solid. Many additional acres were brought into cultivation, 
until, in 1850, the respectable total of 15,500 was reached. The 
stone trade increased ; shipbuilding was introduced ; and Fortune, 
who had but hid her face, smiled once more on this self-efforting. 

The absence of any real proletariat in Guernsey, as also of a 
wealthy class, is very striking. Unless the want of a faculty of 
exaltation may be an impress of the sharp lessons learnt less than a 
century ago, Guernsey of to-day has outlived at least the cruel dents 
made by them. 

Viewed as a phenomenon detached from her history except so 
much of it as reaches the ear of the mere onlooker, Guernsey at the 
present time attracts attention by three chief characteristics: in- 
dependence, loyalty, honesty. From all her manners exhales a scent 
of olden times, disarming criticism. To seriously appreciate her 
polity one must turn a deaf ear to the mad race of life on the course 
of the “world outside.” Civilisation has stridden on, in general, 
without her knowledge. Sometimes its new stuffs are found patched 
into her old-fashioned clothes. She works out her own salvation by 
uncertain steps taken by accident, and the casual observer expects 
therefore to find disorder, the common spawn of such a parent. Yet. 
disorder is rare. The absence of poverty and the fact that the 
people are become content with the form or sentiment of liberty are 
the principle causes which have hitherto worked to save Guernsey 
from disorder, and a consequent of the latter, itself also making for 
stability, is the feeling that the preservation of the integrity of her 
island and bailiwick is all-important. 

There is a certain parade of liberty in her constitution which, 
aided by the seeming absence of ostentation in government, satisfies 
an eminently uncritical people, who, under the persuasion also of 
traditional customs, believe that theirs is a freedom of their choice. 
How far this freedom really extends a short statement of the factors 
of this constitution will show. 

The citizen Bailiff, patriarch of the family by virtue of his office, 
is both President of the legislative body and chief magistrate ; that: 
is, he has the chief voice, two votes, in framing the laws, and at the 
same time any particular law has force in accordance with his inter- 
pretation of it. He is nominated by the Sovereign in Council, 
through her Lieutenant-Governor, to hold his appointment, till lately 
for life, but now only until the age of seventy. Subject to the criticisms 
of the Bailiff, the people have the right of referendum on their own 
initiative. Further than in the exercise of this privilege, conditioned 
to the shadow of a reality, the only occasion on which the popular 
voice is heard directly in affairs is at the election of the douzainiers, 
a body of twelve representatives of districts or parishes. The 
qualifications of an elector of a douzainier are legal age (male twenty 
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years, female twenty-one) and £200 capital; and in some parishes 
not more than two-fifths of the inhabitants are voters. This 
limited number out of the population have a voice in choosing the 
outermost casing only of the rigid cage in which they imprison 
themselves. These douzainiers form the large majority of the 
electors of (twelve) jurats. There are nine country parishes, and 
each returns a douzain or corporation (elected for life) of twelve 
douzainiers, who have full power to decide all purely parochial 
matters ; four divisions of the town, called cantons, each similarly 
represented ; and a fifth town division, known as the central douzain, 
which consists of twenty-two members. Thus for the purpose of 
election of a jurat the douzainiers are a body of 178. The total 
electoral body for this purpose is 201, a number made up by the 
votes of the Bailiff, existing jurats, ten rectors, and the Procureur, a 
law officer of the Crown. The importance of juratship will be 
evident when it has been stated that two jurats form a quorum in 
the Police Court, two jurats with the Bailiff are the Lower or Civil 
Court, and the Court of Appeal, or Royal Court, consists of the 
Bailiff and seven jurats. Jurats are elected for life; only loss of 
citizenship can unseat a jurat, 

All matters relating to finance which deal with public funds, as 
also all laws intended to become permanent, require the sanction of 
the Sovereign in Council. But a law sent back unapproved may be 
renewed annually, and thus, in defiance of the opinion of Council, 
continue to have force for all time. The legislative chamber of the 
island or ‘‘ States” is composed of the Bailiff, who (as has been said) 
has two votes, twelve jurats, eight of ten rectors taken in rotation 
for each sitting, and fifteen deputies. These latter are members of 
douzains, elected by their fellow douzainiers, to serve at a delibera- 
tion of the States: the central douzain sends two deputies, and each 
vemaining douzain or canton one. Glancing at the composition of 
this body, it will be seen that out of thirty-eight votes (including 
the Procureur’s) at least twenty, a majority, are in effect irresponsible 
voices. For the rectors represent no popular aggregate, they being 
merely appointed to their livings (for life) after nomination by the 
Crown, and the jurats are jurats for life. 

Such is the system, at the end of the nineteenth century, on which 
the well-being of Guernsey depends, It is difficult to foretell how 
reform is to penetrate into such rigid walls rapidly enough to avert 
er to soothe crises: of necessity, many elements undreamt of a thou- 
sand years ago have been constantly forming an intimate part of her 
-environment; but within the last ten years such causes have inter- 
mingled with Guernsey’s fortunes as will make it idle longer to 
‘oppose them by either tke successful, jealous preservation of national 
characteristics, or by even a deliberate resolve to retain the ancient 
usages at the cost of progress, 
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The most marked feature of the very recent history of the island 
has been a great influx of English capitalists, who have pushed com- 
petition in the tomato and grape trade to such an extent that already 
the days of easy profits have gone by; and it is important to remember 
that the interests of these foreigners are exactly similar with those 
of many Guernseymen born, who have been forced to take up the 
pace they have set. This mighty rush of ‘“ growers” cannot be said 
to have gilded the beauty of the island, but in all respects cognate 
to utility Guernsey has gained by it. The stake held by the English 
element, on the other hand, is at this day so great that their influence 
in affairs has been strong enough to retain the curiously mixed money 
system in use, on the plea solely that it favoured their interests. So 
that, mainly to benefit a party chiefly English, a question of national 
concern has been decided, and one can still pay in francs and count. 
in shillings, or pocket a shilling of island money as premium on every 
pound sterling. So that this foreign element is by no means a neglige- 
able factor in Guernsey already. In the future it must assuredly 
have increased force. The number of naturalised Guernseymen wilb 
multiply in the next generations, and will inoculate the civil blood 
of Guernsey with foreign tradition. For, though sentiment allows. 
only those born of Guernsey parents into the family, the law claims 
all Englishmen, who are born within the limits of the jurisdiction, 
after the age of twenty-one years so long as they remain in the 
island, as also all who pay tax on real property in the island 
after 866 days’ residence, whether consecutive or not. The law. 
mocks at distinctions raised by popular prejudice, and places the 
foreigner on an equal footing with the “true ” Guernseyman. 

Since the commencement of this latest period of prosperity a few 
particular reforms, it is true, have been effected. For instance, for: 
the past fifteen years or so the States have engaged the services of 
a professional accountant to audit its finance. Again, during the 
past year English has become a legal language, whereas formerly 
only French was allowed in the Courts. It is proposed, too, to: 
introduce secret ballot in the election of jurats and the sheriff. But: 
such reforms as these leave the machine as a whole as antique as 
ever. Though no longer Auditor, the Supervisor is still the 
irresponsible, unpaid sponsor for as many departments as Ko-ko 
farmed, and the jurat is jurat till deatb. 

There are signs that change is likely to come from modifications 
in a condition which mainly has produced independence, the 
characteristic-in-chief of the mass of the natives. This would prove 
to be a permanent cause of change, while it is just possible, if 
Guernsey falls out of the competition in the fruit market, that the 
causes indicated above may be temporary only. The opinion is 
growing that the law regarding the inheritance of real property, a 
law which enforces partition amongst the children, cannot obtain 
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much longer with safety. Indeed, for some time past the land has 
not actually suffered further subdivision in very many cases. The 
effect of this after a sufficiently long period will be that the pride of 
ownership, that which has been an instinct in each one through so 
many centuries, will die out among the masses. And with it orderly 
contentment will die. So, we find that the first case of outspoken 
dissatisfaction with such an obsolete and tyranical despotism as un- 
paid, obligatory military service at the end of the nineteenth century 
comes, not from the owners of petty holdings, but from the quarry- 
men of the 2nd Regiment. For no one who has attentively 
considered the very recent course of events of things military in the 
Channel Islands can for one moment seriously suppose that the 
action of the adjutant of this regiment was a prime cause of the 
mutiny. Little more than a year ago the War Office demanded 
greater efficiency from the militia of Jersey and Guernsey, and it 
became impossible for any adjutant to obey this order while con- 
tinuing to deal with his men as civilians first and soldiers afterwards. 
No modification in the conditions of service having been made in the 
meantime, it was inevitable that a mutiny should occur sooner or 
later. And the succeeding annual training has geen it. 

The prophecy may be safely ventured that some radical measures 
of reform will be made in the near future, and that, either directly 
or otherwise, it will be the work of foreigners. Larger-minded 
views constantly kept before the nation will gradually so modify its 
character that reform will somehow find its way in, even through 
the rigid walls of the Constitution. Perhaps, after preparation, the 
gentle, necessary upsetting may be the direct work of Guernseymen 
who have returned to their island home after lives spent in the fres 
and wide theatre of the world. 

The good fortune watching over the destinies of little Guernsey 
may be trusted to see that she avoids the other alternative—that 
which might involve the loss of an ancient, historic identity. 


GEORGE PRINGLE. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


FLoGGiInG schoolboys is one of many foolish and futile practices 
instituted in an age of ignorance and barbarity, and since regarded 
as orthodox, like many other evils, because it’ has been the custom. 
It is satisfactory to find that it is losing ground in days of greater 
enlightenment, but, as all senseless usages, it dies hard and slowly. 
Advocates of its retention appear to labour under the delusion that 
a schoolmaster can drive knowledge into a boy with a cane as a car- 
penter can drive a nail into a piece of wood witha hammer. In 
bygone times a birch was always looked upon as the schoolmaster’s 
necessary appliance and altogether indispensable. The process of 
whipping boys was generally recognised as the modus operandi of 
mind development, and no one ever dreamed that boys could possibly 
be taught or in any way controlled without it. A departure from 
this view has been in progress for a considerable time, and some 
people are beginning to realise that boys may be taught and also 
controlled without the aid of such brutal means far better than witb. 
Others will:not hear of any relaxation of the use of the birch, 
having a greater love for the conventional, perhaps, than for reason 
or humanity. 

It is surprising that some of the more important of the public 
schools cling to the flogging system with the greatest pertinacity, 
and it seems incredible than the authorities of one school, as a cor- 
respondent of the Z%mes recently pointed out, actually permit the 
larger boys to inflict corporal punishment upon the smaller for the 
most trivial offences against what is held to be school. law or 
etiquette, in ordinary eyes no offences at all. It is inconceivable 
that parents submit to so ludicrous a piece of tyranny to be prac- 
tised upon their sons by other boys, if they be simple enough to 
permit schoolmasters to inflict corporal punishment. A school- 
master who allows one boy to chastise another, whatever the circum- 
stances, or permits an older boy to in any way domineer over a 
younger one—such, for example, as making him his fag—is respon- 
sible for the formation of tyrannical characters. 

It is beyond the power of any man to prove that flogging boys is 
necessary or advantageous, because at schools where it has been 
abandoned discipline is maintained and teaching is as satisfactory, 
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even more 80, than at schools where it is still in vogue. The most 
ridiculous use of flogging is that of inflicting it upon boys for not 
properly learning their lessons. Many boys are naturally slow at 
jearning, which fact is put on one side, and such victims suffer the 
cruel blows simply because they are not endowed with average 
intellect, or that their mental calibre is not adapted to become 
quickly acquainted with knowledge. The resort to flogging in such 
cases is wholly indefensible; it is tantamount to the old system of 
flogging and other ill treatment of lunatics. It is impossible to 
conceive anything more illogical than the infliction of pain upon a 
boy because he lacks ability, to say nothing of the cruelty and 
immorality of such an act. It is beyond a schoolmaster’s power to 
scare away dullness of intellect with a cane; neither bodily castiga- 
tion nor the fear of it will makea mind bright ; it has, on the con- 
trary, a tendency to cloud it. The infliction of corporal punishment 
creates very frequently a mutinous spirit in a school. ' The instinct 
of a boy is extremely delicate and sensitive, particularly that of a 
young boy—the usual victim of the birch. He feels injustice most 
acutely and resents it most vehemently in his mind until it breeds 
an evil passion or feeling of revenge apt to blast his natural character. 
Flogging makes him hate school and loathe his schoolmaster as a 
tyrant. This is a great calamity. A boy should love his school and 
regard his schoolmaster as a friend, but this is altogether impossible 
while the one is an oppression and the other an oppressor, A 
schoolmaster should also have affection for his boys: this is likewise 
impossible while flogging is his ruling power. To use the words of 
Cicero, ‘‘ For who can love either the man of whom he is afraid, or 
him by whom he thinks he himself is feared?” A flogging school- 
master is an evil example to his scholars and a danger in that way. 
A man perpetually before the eyes of a boy is apt to be the boy’s 
prototype. It is:well known that a boy strives after the manly; he 
realises that he is merely in embryo, and that a man is in maturity. 
He longs for manhood, because it has for him great charms, and he 
endeavours to attain it by making himself as like a man as possible. 
The man he is brought into contact with—the man he meets, as it 
were, in business for the first time—is his schoolmaster. He natu- 
rally regards him as atypical man and makes him his model. If his 
schoolmaster be a tyrant he implants in him the germs of tyranny ; 
if he treat him harshly, the boy will pass it on, so to speak, when an 
opportunity presents itself. The influence which a schoolmaster’s 
character and general disposition have upon his pupils is wonderful, 
Their characters may almost be said to be cast by his as in a mould. 
It has been stated that corporal punisflment is absolutely necessary 
for serious offences if not for the minor. But no boy guilty of an. 
‘effence which warrants corporal punishment—necessarily a very 
grave offence—should be permitted to remain at a school to associate 
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with and corrupt the morals of otber boys. A school is not a refor-. 
matory or house of correction, and boys of bad character should be 
treated in separate establishments, One boy of depraved character 
is calculated to do an enormous amount of injury to his school- 
fellows, and the drastic system of reform necessary in his case 
should be regarded as exceptional and applicable only in extreme 
cases. Desperate remedies are neither essential nor justifiable except. 
for desperate cases. 

The absurdity and wrong of flogging undergraduates at Oxford 
and Cambridge can, now the practice has been abolished many years, 
be plainly seen. Any proposal to re-introduce it would be met with 
laughter and derision. 

When Mr. Gladstone prohibited flogging in the army, he was told 
by those who advocated its retention that he was taking from 
military authorities the only means of maintaining order in the 
ranks; but experience has proved that his action was not only 
humane but wise in the extreme, because discipline has greatly 
improved in the army since corporal punishment has been dispensed 
with. 

With the single exception of Mr. Justice Day, whose genera}. 
views upon the administration of the criminal law are somewhat 
ambiguous, her Majesty’s judges have arrived at the conclusion 
that flogging criminals is both unwarrantable and ineffectual as a 
deterrent. Some of them go still further and insist that it is really 
mischievous, and this view is upheld by many of the greatest: 
authorities upon criminal Jaw. But no advocate of flogging criminals 
upholds it except for those of extreme ferocity. Therefore, school- 
boys are catalogued for punishment with the worst of criminals. 
Of course the schoolmaster’s birch does not inflict the wounds which 
the cat does; it is, however, the same species of punishment and a 
similar indignity. It is really difficult to believe that those are 
loving parents who submit their children to the needless and crue} 
torture of the birch, and it is matter for wonder how a schoolmaster, 
supposed to be a refined and educated man, can lower himself to the 
level of a tormentor. It is far easier to understand the brutal 
passion of an illiterate ruffian in kicking his wife or beating his 
child. 

How much wiser schoolmasters would be if they looked at the 
question of flogging from a position of reason, and made a departure 
from the senseless policy of adopting precedent as their guide! 
Surely if they did they would not arrive at the conclusion that their 
pupils were necessarily a set of desperadoes and controllable only by 
brutal means. There are people who speak favourably of what they 
call strict discipline ; they think the more cruel a schoolmaster is 
the better, and the more distasteful he is to his scholars the more 
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competent he is to instruct them. No idea could be more opposite 
to fact. To force a boy to live in an atmosphere of perpetual 
tyranny is doing him a wrong in addition to an injury. To make 
his school career otherwise than pleasant to him is as cruel as it is 
foolish, and to associate his education with arbitrary and odious 
coercion is intensely mischievous to him; this is, however, the sum 
total of the flogging school. 
T, M. Hopkins. ~~ 






































THE MOTIVES OF AGNOSTICISM. 


THE questions are frequently put to us, directly or indirectly : 
What are the motives of Agnosticism ? Do they appeal to the 
majority of mankind? ‘The first may be briefly answered: To do 
right because it is right; to follow truth because it is truth. The 
reply to the latter inquiry is, to my mind, an emphatic negative. 
It is only the most elevated of mankind who do right without hope 
of reward or fear of punishment. Alas! we are not all as noble 
and as high-minded as Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Julian the 
Apostate, Darwin, or Huxley. What can the average man find to 
compensate him for a crown of glory that fadeth not away? Will 
he not gratify his own selfish desires when he is no longer in fear of 
a boiling hell and anavenging Deity? It is not to be expected that 
he can reverence and adore the “ cosmic source of all things,” or the 
‘‘infinite eternal energy which underlies all phenomena,” as he 
worshipped the Deity who “so loved the world that he gave his 
only-begotten son.” Will the thought of the ‘‘ cosmic source of all 
things ” arouse the enthusiasm called forth by the grand old Jewish 
battle-cry: ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord”? 
Would men go to torture, the stake, the scaffold, chanting “ Hear, 
O people, the cosmic source of all things is one source of all 
things”? Can you sweeten the bitter lot of suffering humanity, 
can you comfort the weary and the heavy laden, can you give 
strength to the weak and hope to the fallen by telling them of the 
“infinite eternal energy which underlies all phenomena”? Would 
thousands of men have followed Mohammed to the death had he 
told them that there was “a power not themselves which made for 
righteousness”? Would they have sworn allegiance to an abstrac- 
tion? What does the “cosmic source of all things,” what does 
the “ infinite eternal energy which underlies all phenomena,” what 
does the ‘“‘ power not ourselves which makes for righteousness” 
convey to the mind of the average working man? Nothing. 
Does the knowledge that the “ cosmic source of all things” is the 
author of my being kindle any enthusiasm in my breast? Assuredly 
not. I regard it as an interesting scientific fact, but one which 
deaves me cold. 

The multitude now, as it did nearly nineteen centuries ago, 
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demands a sign, the gift of tongues, the casting out of devils, the 
raising of the dead, luminous crosses, fiery eruptions, Lourdes 
miracles, anything new, startling, theatrical, the vision of a blazing 
hell and of demons keeping the infernal fires alight. The masses 
cannot be expected to restrain themselves in their appetites in order 
to benefit generations as yet unborn, to ensure the welfare of 
posterity. “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Let us 
gratify our desires ; let us live in plenty at the expense of others, 
heedless of the Lazarus at our gates, if all for which we can hope 
is darkness and an endless sleep. The passions of mankind must 
be kept in check by threats of infernal lakes in which the 
“damned ” will burn “for ever and ever,” and their feeble spark of 
goodness kindled into a flame by promises of a celestial city with 
streets of gold and gates of pearl, illumined by the presence of 
the “ Lamb.” 

Let us look facts in the face. Agnosticism is not attractive to 
the majority of mankind; its motives for right conduct appeal only 
to an elevated and pure-minded few. ‘‘Truth may perhaps come 
to the price of a pearl, that sheweth best by day; bat it will not 
rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, that sheweth best in 
varied lights.” ’ 

This being the case, is it our duty to leave the masses in 
ignorance of the truth? Ought we to abandon them to their 
priests, who alternately transport and terrify them by describing 
the woes of hell and the “joys” of heaven? No! a thousand 
times, no! ‘Truth! though the heavens crush me for following 
her; no falsehood! though a whole celestial Lubberland were the 
price of apostacy!”* ‘Truth, for its own sake, is the ‘sovereign 
good of human nature.” Bacon clearly failed to understand a love 
‘of truth as troth. He says: “ You shall have of them that will 
suffer for Atheism and not recant; whereas, if they did truly think 
that there were no such thing as God, why should they trouble 
themselves?” * Addison speaks with the same shallowness: “ An 
Atheist is inexcusable who tries to gain over a believer, because he 
does not propose the doing himself or the believer any good by such 
a conversion.”* Because truth is truth, let us follow it “in the 
scorn of consequence.” 

Christians are divided into two classes: those who do right from 
a dread of hell, or in the hope of a crown of glory; and those who 
walk in the narrow way out of love to the “ Saviour ” who redeemed 
them with his own blood, and gratitude to the Deity who gave his 
son to die for their sins. If we enlighten the first they may, 
probably will, break out into crimes from which their ghostly terrors 
alone preserved them : 


1 Bacon, Hssays. 3 Bacon, Essays. 
2 Carlyle, Sartor. 4 Addison, Spectator. 
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“ The fear o’ hell’s the hangman’s whip 
To keep the wretch in awe.” ? 


Are we to lie or abstain from telling the truth because we are 
afraid of injurious consequences to morality, afraid that the multi- 
tude will begin to steal and murder as soon as the fear of the 
“‘ wrath of the Lamb ” is removed ? 

Such considerations do not justify our silence. That goodness is 
worth little which is based upon fear; there is small credit in doing 
right in the anticipation of a recompense. For my own part I fail 
to admire that generosity which prompts a man to give a guinea to 
@ public charity in the hope of receiving ten guineas in the world to 
come, not to speak of the ‘‘ crown of glory” which there awaits him. 
The motive of this class of Christians is expressed in three lines of 
an edifying offertory hymn : 

‘Whatever, Lord, we lend to Thee, 


Repaid a thousand-fold will be, 
Then gladly will we give to Thee.” 


If this is religion, let us have morality. 

As for those Christians who do right from love and gratitude to 
the “ Saviour” who died for them, what have we to give them in 
exchange for that of which we deprive them ?—for the “ Father ” 
who so loved the world, for the gentle and pathetic figure of the 
crucified Jesus, for the Virgin Mother who intercedes for poor, 
erring humanity? Can we not leave them the beautiful myth 
which has been a source of hope and consolation to millions ? 
Ought we to take away the sweet dream and reveal the ugly 
reality? What will become of these poor sheep, alone, without a 
shepherd ? crying aloud to the silent heavens, and realising for the 
first time that there neither is, nor has been, nor will be any reply, 
realising that if there be a God, ‘‘he is at best an absentee God, 
sitting idle ever since the first Sabbath, at the ouside of his universe 
and seeing it go” ;* a God who sends no sign, no fire to lick up the 
water in the trenches of the altars they have erected to his name, 
no angel to comfort them, no ravens to feed them in the weary 
wilderness. Ought we to take away their darkness only to show 
them sights of woe, a sorrowing humanity doomed to suffer pain, grief, 
despair, without hope of recompense, the voice of whose groaning 
ascends day and night to the deaf heavens, like the moaning of the 
restless sea; a world full of dark enigmas, unsolved problems, to 
which the dim future can promise no answers, and at the end of life 
nothing to be hoped for but the grave? “ Tivez le rideau. La 
Sarce est jouée!” Must we take from them for ever the sweet imagi- 
nation that the gods descended upon earth, one to die for the 
children of men, the other to be their guide and consolation ? 


1 Burns. 2 Carlyle, Sartor. 
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To such pleading we can only reply that is our duty to enlighten 
them because their belief is founded upon sand, founded upon a lie, 
founded upon the greatest error which has ever beguiled the human 
race—the error of believing that an omnipotent Creator had brought 
mankind into being only to cast them into endless hell, that to pro- 
pitiate his wrath the sacrifice of an innocent being was necessary, 
and that he allowed this sacrifice from love to the human race. 
«‘Tt were better to have no opinion of God at all, than such an 
opinion as is unworthy of him.”’ It is our duty to save our fellow 
creatures from the quagmire in which for so many centuries they 
have foundered, and to help them to ascend the hill of truth, from 
which the mists float away as they rise higher. Christianity is a 
factor in the work of evolution, We must trust to the Time Spirit 
which undermines old creeds to make way for the new. 

Huxley says that children should be brought up in the mythology 
of their time and country. As one whose childhood was rendered 
miserable by threats of hell, I in nowise agree with him. Karly 
religious. experiences may be valuable in later life, but they are no 
compensation for the agony that they cost, the bitterness with which 
one looks back to them. Truth is better than falsehood, though 
falsehood have an angel face. For my own part I should never bring 
up a child in the Christian religion, if it were only for the sake of 
saving him that terrible experience in which so many of us have 
known, that of breaking away from an old and dearly-loved creed, 
of seeing the form of the Saviour fade before our tear-dimmed eyes, 
our idol dashed from its pedestal and shattered into a thousand 
fragments, and the Christianity whose beauty we had worshipped 
revealed as a foul and ugly Duessa. Can any of us who have passed 
through this conflict forget our agony, our heart-searching, our 
despair? There are some who will carry the mark of it to their 
dying day. And the remembrance of their struggle helps us to 
sympathise with those children of a larger growth whose darkness 
we would lighten, to whom we would reveal the truth which shall 
make them free. ‘True, we can give them no “Saviour,” but let us 
not say that we can give them no religion, or, at best, a negative 
creed. 

Huxley defines religion as “reverence and love for the ethical 
ideal and desire to realise that ideal in life.” Christians cry: Take 
away Christianity and you undermine morality; take away Chris- 
tianity and there will remain no motive for well-doing; take away 
Christianity and farewell to the progress, mental and moral, of the 
human race. Notso. For the greatest evils in the history of man- 
kind Chistianity alone has been responsible, she is stained with the 
foulest crimes that ever disgraced humanity. No other religion 
ever produced two such arch-fiends as Calvin and Torquemada. 
1 Bacon, Essays. 
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Christianity was the cause of the Crusades, the Inquisition, St. 
Bartholomew massacres, the diabolical persecution of the Jews, 
the aversion to ssthetic and intellectual culture, the asceticism 
which immured the choicest intellects of the age in monasteries, 
witch-burning, which continued, to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the cruel treatment of the insane, doctors being regarded as 
infidels, The popular religion supported slavery. The greatest 
reforms of the world have been carried in the teeth of Christianity. 
The inventions and reforms of this century—steamships, railways, 
cheap printing, foreign food supplies, free libraries, philanthropic 
societies—have been entirely independent of the fashionable religion, 
and have done more to better the mental and moral condition of the 
masses than Christianity has accomplished throughout all the cen- 
turies of its existence. 

Morality began with society, and in nowise depends upon religion. 
In fact, as we have grown more sceptical, we have become more 
moral, ‘The mental and moral advance of mankind from the time 
when he was the contemporary of the cave bear, the mammoth, 
and the hairy rhinoceros to the present gives great hope for the 
future. Guided by an enlightened self-interest, he will understand 
that the good of the community is his own good, and it will there- 
fore be his object to secure the well-being of his fellow creatures. 
No longer despising the world as a ‘‘ fallen” world, life as an un- 
mixed evil, and his own body as a vile encumbrance, and having no 
“sure and certain hope” of a future existence, he will endeavour to 
make the present as happy as he can, and do his best to better his 
condition and that of others. So shall he face the future beldly and 
go into the darkness without fear. 

If the old Christian legends should happen to be true after all; 
if the devils really went into the Gadarene swine; if St. Martin of 
Tours did walk without his head; if springs gushed forth in the 
desert at the prayer of St. Anthony, and St. Hilarion curbed the 
violence of the sea, we Agnostics should desire to have neither part 
nor lot in the New Jerusalem. We should leave the “redeemed ” 
to their “ fig-peckers, plucked ortolans, excellent wine, and good 
beds,” and “as for us, dear friends, we should go into the dark 
valley where we should hear no more alleluias.”’ conscious of having 
fought with all our strength in a good cause, and kept our shield 
unsullied, and desiring no reward for doing our duty. 

We have all felt, while contemplating the glories of the sunrise, 
the fading splendours of the sunset, or the everlasting sea, 

‘“¢ A presence which disturbs us with joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 


1 Puli, 
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Who«e dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And thy blue sky, and in the minds of men” ;' 


ut whether it be a reminiscance of fetishism or whether it has been 
bestowed upon us by nature because it is some day to be satisfied, 
we do not know. Oar craving for higher and yet higher knowledge, 
our dissatisfaction with that which we have already acquired, may be 
a sign of our immortality. 

“Shall that alone which knows 


Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning ?” * 


A thirst for knowledge which can never be quenched in this world 
makes us kiadle at tha thought of an “eternity” in which tu 
satisfy it. 

If there be a God, and again our instinct would appeal against 
our reason, 


“The one, far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves,” ® 


@ loving and tender father, such as the old Hebrew prophets and 
psalmists painted him, “ full of compassion and mercy, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness,” I scarcely think that we need fear injustice 
at his hands. 

It is repugnant to the heart of man to believe that his highest 
affections will end with death. Shall the beautiful love and self- 
sacrifice of a mother for her child, of one friend for another, cease 
with death? Shall the grave terminate rudely the intercourse 
between one mind and another? We would answer, No, it cannot 
be; at the last love must triumph over death and time; our own 
hearts affirm it; but we have “no scientific ground” for profess- 
iog to know or believe this. The great mystery of the Unknown 
still confronts us. 

The noblest idea of a future state is Browning’s, which, often as 
it has been quoted, I give again : 

“ There shall never be one lost good ! 

What was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence, implying sound ; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven the perfect round. 
All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist, 
Not in its semblance, but itself ; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of au hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that they heard it once: we shall hear it by and by.” 
1 Wordsworth. 2 Shelley. 3 Tennyson. 
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But if there be no future existence ; if death be an endless sleep; if 
we are “ made one” with dear Mother Nature, and lie down in her 
tender arms “ like a tired child,” 


“Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest,”? 
while she sings : 


“Soldier, rest! thy battle o’er, 
Sleep the sleep which knows not breaking,” * 


let us be content to rest, having fought a good fight, finished our 
course, and kept pure and undefiled the allegiance which we swore 
to truth. 
“ Enough if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 
And as toward the silent tomb we go, 


Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.” ® 


Let us, then, have no fear for the future which may be in store 
for us “ behind the veil,” remembering that, as Epictetus said, ‘‘ No 
harm can happen to a good man, whether he live or die.” 


“Vox CLAMANTIS.” 


' Tennyson. * Scott. * Wordsworth. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


{ Under the above title a limited portion of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is occasionally 

set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 

: particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expression 

of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous 

friends of Sreedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical 
concern, both from the Editor and from each other.] 


FALLACIES OF THE INOCULATORS. 


PART II. 


In my previous article it will be noted that, although some statistics 
of the Imperial Hospital are given, as recorded by the head physician 
of the Department of Skin Diseases, Dr. Josef Hermann, it yet 
remains to be seen in what manner he interpreted them in the light 
of his own previous experience and scientific training. On this point 
he leaves us in no doubt, and even adds the remark that “ unless 
consumed by the tooth of time and the mould of doubt, they will 
supply to future generations sufficient material to induce them to pro- 
scribe, once and for ever, not only State compulsion, but vaccination 
itself, with all the means which science and humanity can furnish 
them.” He begins by saying that of his hospital experience, in the then 
largest hospital in the world, ‘‘It has imposed on me the duty of 
taking an active part in the bold and spirited onslaught on vaccination 
which is now being carried on (1873) in Switzerland, Germany, Eng- 
land, and other countries, and of yielding such assistance asI am able 
to give to the unravelling of a question which concerns in an equal 
degree the interests of science and humanity.” . , . ‘I am convinced 
that vaccination is the greatest mistake and delusion in the science of 
medicine, a fanciful illusion in the mind of the discoverer, a phe- 
nomenal apparition devoid of scientific foundation, and wanting in all 
the conditions of scientific possibility.” ‘As it has been found im- 
possible to discover in the abstract idea of vaccination any foundation 
for the practice, an attempt is made to justify, from its pretended 
effects, its more than doubtful efficacy.” 

After noticing the absurd modes of treatment of small-pox pur- 
sued before the time of the introduction of vaccination, and the high 
rate of mortality thereby induced, he goes on to remark : “‘ When a man 
has treated hundreds of cases of small-pox, both under sporadic and 
epidemic conditions, through many years and at all seasons, he comes 
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to the decided conclusion that vaccination has not the remotest effect. 
on the outbreak, course, and issue of the disease. Vaccinated persons, 
bearing unmistakable marks of the process on their arms, frequently 
have confluent small-pox, while at the same time unvaccinated people 
have it in the mildest form. These observations, resting upon the 
most indubitable truth, appear to have given occasion to the distinc- 
tion between a genuine and a modified semall-pox (varicella), a dis- 
tinction evidently made with a view of maintaining at all hazarce 
the dogma to which vaccinators have committed themselves, as to 
the influence of vaccination in modifying outbreaks of the epidemic. 
These clinical subtleties, belonging to the category of chimeras, have 
long since proved to be illusory. In reality there is no such distinc- 
tion; for even in a mild epidemic of varicella (or chicken-pox) a 
careful observer will be able to discover amongst the sufferers fully 
developed pustules of small-pox, possessing every attribute of the true- 
and genuine pustule. In my opinion, the severity and extent of 
small-pox outbreaks depend on the season, the dwelling, and the mode 
of life of those attacked, and especially on the care that is taken of 
the state of the skin. All the collateral circumstances duly weighed 
and considered, there is certainly no distinction between the mortality 
of the vaccinated and that of the unvaccinated; and when periodi- 
cally, in many epidemics, a greater mortality is statistically announced 
among unvaccinated children, we must remember that people do not 
venture to vaccinate weak and sickly children, fearing to make their 
condition worse. The uncertain blessing of vaccination is not allowed 
to sickly children, who are most endangered by an outbreak of small- 
pox, and therefore stand most in need of protection. More bitter 
irony can scarcely be imagined.” Nor can it be said that vaccination 
protects from smallpox in view of the following official figures— 
‘‘viz.: in Berlin, in 1870, the attacks of small-pox were 1837, of 
whom 1064 had been vaccinated, 127 revaccinated, and only 237 
unvaccinated. Out of 6213 small-pox patients who entered the 
General Hospital at Vienna in the twenty years from 1836 to 1856, 
5217 had been vaccinated. Out of 1330 cases in the Wiede Hospital, 
from August 1858 to the end of 1864, only 20 were unvaccinated. In 
England, during the years 1842 to 1865, there died of small-pox 
104,213, of whom fully 84 per cent. had been vaccinated. It may 
be added that in 1863, with 104 small-pox cases in the hospital, 4 
were seized by the contagion, that none of these 4 were unvaccinated, 
and that none of the medical attendants, nurses, or servants were 
infected. The danger of infection, therefore, cannot be so very 
fearful.” . . . A few years later (viz. 1878) we find Dr. Carl Spinzig, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, of North German nationality, giving his 
hospital experiences of small-pox, and expressing himself still more 
decidedly on the scientific side of the question. He says: “Small- 
pox is a disease pertaining to the climate of the Hibernal season, 
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both in Europe and America; cholera to the Aistival and autumna} 
seasons; and yellow fever to the autumnal season; and quotes the 
following authorities as corroboration—viz.: Dr. Colin, in ‘La 
Variole,” says: ‘ The mortality from variola reduces to the minimum 
in the months of June, July, and August. In September it rises 
again, and continues so during the winter months, In the spring it 
again declines, reaching the minimum in the summer. In the Lancet’ 
of June 16, 1877, it is stated that small-pox epidemics in London 
during the past thirty-seven years bear testimony that the deaths 
from this cause decline with the advent of warm summer weather ; 
and Ilirsch (quoted by Ziemsen) states that of 219 small-pox 
epidemics, 89 occurred in the month of December, whilst there were 
only 6 in the month of August. The epidemic of Paris began in 
October 1870, reaching its maximum in December, thence gradually 
declined until March, when it ceased. Deaths, 7416 (Dr. Colin).”” 
In the New York epidemic, 1871, a graphic line would read thus : 
“Minimum at January, gradually reaching the maximum April 1. 
34 deaths a week ; from this period declining to a rate of two-thirds 
of maximum on July 1, then lowering to a minimum till November 25, 
when it again ascended to the rate of two-thirds of maximum, 
which occurred on December 31. The St. Louis epidemic, 1869-70, 
commenced in January and lasted until May, again began in November 
and lasted until the early part of May 1870. The New Orleans. 
epidemic started from January, with two-thirds of a maximum 
gradually reached in March, then a gradual decline to one-third of 
maximum in June; for July, August, and September the minimum ;. 
for November and December an elevation of one-half and two-thirds 
of maximum respectively. In the Philadelphia epidemic it was noted 
that normal evaporation was effectively interfered with by a stagnant. 
atmosphere, which was deficient in the usual percentage of ozone, 
and hence favouring regressive action.” It is evident from these 
figures that variations of temperature, driving the people indoors,. 
and other factors, must be considered in relation to the production of 
the variolous state or condition. 

Having myself dealt with the scientific causation of variola in an 
article in a contemporary journal, and with the germ theory in 
another about a year ago, more or less, I will now draw attention to 
the boldness and originality of Dr. Carl Spinzig, writing in 1878, 
when entirely unsupported by any writer in English-speaking 
countries. He says: 

1. ‘ Variola is dependent on general causes common to other 
diseases, and as an epidemic is dependent upon meteorological varia— 
tions, irregular at the locality and season. 

2. “The eruptive characteristics by which variola is recognised 
are but transitory phenomena, and are necessitated (fixed) resultants. 
of the operation of physical laws. 
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3. ‘*The doctrine of specific infection cannot be supported, and 
contagion is only possible by actual inoculation with small-pox pus, 
the effects of which do not differ from those produced by inoculation 
with other decayed animal matter. 

4. “Vaccination is tantamount to inoculation, and constitutes 
septical poisoning, a criminal offence to human health and life, and 
is statistically proved to afford no protective or mitigating power over 
small-pox, and scientifically in the nature of the case it cannot 
possess any. 

5, “ Prophylaxis and amelioration are only to be found in sanitary 
measures that promote health in general.” 

These propositions throw down the gauntlet not only to theories of 
prevention and cure, butalso to the Pharisaical conception of the general 
propagation of epidemics by personal contact, or the aerial convection 
of imaginary microbes. The result of such ideas manifests itself in 
amazing displays of human selfishness and inhumanity, and if it can 
be proved that specific microbes have nothing to do with the spread 
of small-pox, much public money will be diverted to more useful 
purposes than the exaltation of a school of medical thought, which 
has already done much to blunt the best instincts of our nature, at 
the same time that it degrades the science of medicine, and brings 
laws intended to preserve public health under the contempt of the 
people. 

Epwarp Haveuton, M.D. 




















CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


THE second volume of Mr. G. F. Stout’s Manual of Psychology * deals 
with Perception and the Ideational and Conceptual Process. The 
author’s analysis of perception is very simple and at the same time 
complete. He shows that in the direct cognition of present objects 
“association and reproduction play a very important part.” The 
passage in which the experimental methods of self-teaching adopted 
by animals are explained by appropriate illustrations is very interest- 
ing. The efforts of a kitten during a successive number of days to 
get into a bookshelf, ending at last in success after repeated failures, 
have in them a certain element of the comic which would have 
appealed to Mark Twain. ‘The portion of the work devoted to the 
analysis of ideas is necessarilly rather involved, but even here 
Mr. Stout’s style is lucid and comprehensive. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


THE art of essay-writing has, perhaps, been rather neglected at the 
present time. It may be said that it is impossible to teach people 
how to write essays, and that the true essayist, like the poet, is 
“born, not made.” But this statement is obviously exaggerated. 
Most useful guidance may be given as to the best methods of 
writing essays. In a little volume entitled 4 Manual of Essay- 
Writing,’ Mr. J. H. Fowler, M.A., the editor of Minetcenth Century 
Prose, has indicated with much clearness what are the essential 
qualities of a good essay. In the volume will be found very useful 
chapters on the “Choice of Words,” the “ Structure of Sentences,” 
“Ornaments of Style,” and the ‘“ Use of Quotation.” The prac- 
tical suggestions as to the writing of the essay are admirable. In 
the second portion of the book there are some “ Notes for Essays ” 
contributed by Mr. 8. T. Irwin, and in the third part subjects for 

1 A Manual of Psychology. By G. F. Stout, M.A, Camb. Vol. II. London; 


W. B. Clive. 
2 A Manual of Essay-Writing. By J. H. Fowler, M.A. London: A.& C. Black, 
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essays are given. Some of the subjects proposed for treatment by 
‘students are much too difficult. For instance, is it not absurd to ask 
the average schoolboy to write an essay comparing the character of 
Pericles to that of the younger Pitt? or to trace intelligently the 
development of Athenian commerce and its influence on Greek 
civilisation ? Again, can we fairly expect the youthful student to 
deal with so subtle a question as “The Influence of Science on 
Imaginative Literature”? The danger of giving as themes such 
recondite questions is that the pupil may be tempted to write non- 
sense about matters which he does not understand. 

Mr. S. R. Lysaght, in his clever novel, The Marplot, showed that 
the possesses rare gifts, which will make him a formidable competitor 
of even the best living writers of fiction. In One of the Grenvilles’ 
the has far outstripped his previous novel. The story deals with a 
subject such as Thackeray loved to handle, and, in the picture of the 
deadly quarrel between the two brothers, both of whom loved another 
man’s wife—one honourably, the other dishonourably—Mr. Lysaght 
displays, if not the calm strength of the great author of Zhe Newcomes, 
@ power which few novelists of our time exhibit, even when they are 
writing their best. The character of the illegitimate hero, Martin, 
who leaves his home as a volunteer and becomes a captive of the 
Khalifa, is splendidly depicted. He is “a man amongst men,” a 
brave spirit, who fights valiantly for his own freedom and just as 
resolutely in order to win a woman’s love. The heroine, Creina, is 
a sweet and charming Irish girl. The English girl in the book, 
Nancy Gifford, though less unselfish than Creina, is thoroughly real, 
and her faults are rather the result of her conventional education 
than of a bad heart. The study of Lady Grenville and her devoted 
lover, Captain Grenville, who, even when he had lost her, resolved 
to marry her some day, and be buried in one grave with her, cannot 
fail to interest all students of human nature. The captain is a 
nineteenth-century Nelson without Nelson’s greatness or Nelson’s 
fatal weaknesses. We do not hesitate to say that One of the Gren- 
willes is one of the finest English novels that has been produced for 
a long time. 

In the Dark? is one of those novels which are manifestly made-up 
stories rather than transcripts from life. The incidents are supposed 
to have happened in Venice and in Paris. The life of the hero, 
Dr. Denis Courthouse, is saved by an Italian girl, and the mystery 
-of his attempted assassination remains unsolved. There is really no 
characterisation in the book; the narrative is both improbable and 
incoherent ; and the book will not add to Esmé Stuart’s reputation. 


1 One of the Grenvilles. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. London: Macmillan & Oo. 
2 Inthe Dark. By Esmé Stuart. London: John Long. 
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ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


Most things, when visible at all, are visible from many sides 
and from many standpoints; it follows naturally that the effects 
on the visual and mental perceptions of the onlooker are as 
different as the positions from which the thing is seen. For 
present purposes, however, the old proverb about the ‘two sides 
to every picture” suits best. A really good picture, any 
great masterpiece, is a delightful object to look upon, nor is its 
beauty marred by the fact that the other side presents only plain, 
coarse, time-worn, and very dingy canvas. The glories of a Raphael 
or a Murillo are not sullied or obscured by our knowledge that the 
reverse side is destitute of all the qualities that excite our admiration 
and enthusiasm in the picture itself. These reflections are suggested 
by two pamphlets recently received, both entitled Zhe Transvaal 
Crisis, The first consists mainly of a report of a public meeting 
held in St. Martin’s Town Hall, London, on July 10, 1899, presided 
over by one whose character as an advocate of justice and righteous- 
ness is well known, Mr. George W. E. Russell, formerly member of 
Parliament for Aylesbury, a relative of the great Liberal statesman, 
the late Earl Russell, familiarly known as “ Lord John.” 

The second is a reprint of a magazine article written by Sir Henry 
Meysey Thompson, Bart., M.P. for Handsworth Division of Stafford- 
shire, who appears, from what he says in his pamphlet, to be the 
sublimation of a Jingo. It may be asked, What is a Jingo? The 
word is, I believe, a corruption of St. Gingoulph, and was used, as 
we gather from Oliver Goldsmith, as a swear-word or vulgar oath in 
his day under the form of “ By the living Jingo.” At present it 
conveys @ much moro sinister and formidable meaning. I am not 
an authority on etymology, or that branch of philological research 
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which treats of the history and origin of words, but, as now under- 
stood, so far as I can make out, Jingo means an infatuated person, a 
kleptomaniac, possessed by a morbid desire to steal : one who covets 
what is not his own and is ready to fight and kill his fellow-creatures 
to get it. The word “infatuated ” is here used advisedly. When a 
man is infatuated he is deprived of sound judgment, his intellectual 
powers are weakened, his moral perceptions are obscured, he lapses 
into foolishness, or, in other words, he becomes a fatuous person. 

Mr. Russell and Sir H. M. Thompson may be taken as good 
representatives of opposite sides. They see the picture from points 
as sundered as the poles—as wide apart as heaven from earth; one 
might use a stronger illustration, and say as heaven from hell, and 
not be far wrong. Mr. Russell, to take the concluding words of an 
address that does honour to his head and heart and name, stands 
“for national faith and honour against the frantic craving for 
unlimited extension and against the more degraded and degrading 
lust of gold.” Sir H. M. Thompson, on the other hand, stands 
for grasping everything—power, wealth, territory—regardless of 
“national faith and honour,” and absolutely indifferent to the rights 
of others. In his kleptomaniacal excitement he appears to be quite 
ready to annex all the kingdoms of the earth if opportunity offers, 
The commands delivered amid the thunders of Sinai: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not kill,’ “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour,” ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s goods,” have no meaning for one who is a law unto himself. 
In his introductory remarks on the present condition of affairs Sir 
H. M. Thompson tells us: 


“The portion of South Africa comprised in the British sphere of 
influence . . . is divided into five great provinces: Natal, the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, the ‘Cape Colony, and Rhodesia. These five 
divisions” (he says) ‘comprise within their boundaries 1,159,237 square 
miles, or an area equal to the total extent of France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Austria, and Hungary.” 


Or, in other words, an area very nearly as great as the whole of 
Europe; and this apostle of Jingoism has the monstrous assurance 
to say with regard to this vast territory, teeming with agricultural 
and mineral wealth, rich in precious metals and precious stones: 
“England would not tolerate the interference of any foreign Power 
and would fight to the death before any such interference could take 
place.” This blood-curdling declaration can scarcely be agreeable to 
the English public, who have to supply “the sinews of war,” especially 
as they know that the fighting and the vast expenditure of money and 
of men must be undertaken, if at all, on behalf of greedy speculators, 
money-grubbers, manufacturers of lethal weapons, dum-dum bullets, 
military stores, and the like, supplemented by a host of hungry adven- 
turers, in a hurry to grow rich: the off-scourings of civilisation who 
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have left their country for their country’s good, the riff-raff of mankind 
with nothing to lose and everything to gain, “ Raiders” always 
ready to join in a predatory incursion into their neighbour's terri- 
tories. Not, be it understood, from mercenary motives; oh no, but 
“in the interests of trade,” “ expansion,” “ annexation,” or whatever 
other hypocritical euphemism they may choose as a cover for their 
iniquitous designs. 

Sir Henry Meysey Thompson, M.P., having meandered unctuously 
through the various points of the controversy, in thirty pages of 
closely printed matter, and having succeeded, to his own supreme 
satisfaction, in annexing to the already over-bloated British Empire 
1,159,237 square miles of African soil, imparts to the world at large 
the following highly interesting particulars as to the objects he and 
the Colonial Secretary have in view. 

“To insure that this vast territory shall be available as a home 
for the surplus millions of our population in future years, England has, 
during the last hundred years, made enormous sacrifices” (p. 4). What 
were those sacrifices? First, vast sums of money extracted, in the 
shape of taxes, from the honest, hard-working wage-earners of 
England. Secondly, holocausts of their fellow-creatures: Kaffirs, 
Zulus, and other native tribes butchered by thousands, like the 
Dervishes at Omdurman, and offered up, after the manner of the 
Ammonites of old, to Moloch in the Valley of Tophet or Gehenna, 
which was “the type of Hell.” This mild member of Parliament, 
having, like a tame and gentlemanly tiger at feeding time, purred 
and licked his lips contentedly at the prospect of a bloody meal, 
which he knows is coming, proceeds thus: 


“ Naturally, and rightly, England, having made the necessary sacrifices 
to bring the country into a condition of civilisation, fit for the occupation 
of Englishmen, now says to other countries, ‘We are the paramount 
power in South Africa, and intend to remain so. . . .’ 

“ There are in the Transvaal many subjects of the United States France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, and other countries. . . . We say to them, ‘ You 
shall not appeal to your own Governments for redress of your grievances, 
this is our business ; any foreign country who wishes to interfere in our 
sphere of influence in South Africa must first fight and conquer Eng- 
land’” (pp. 4-5)... . 


This is really a stupendous piece of superlatively beautiful bounce. 
This is trailing the coat with a vengeance and daring anybody or 
everybody to tread upon the tail of it. It reminds one of the 
hideous masks said to have been used in former times by the Chinese 
to terrify their enemies; and may be also likened to the disgusting 
stink-pots they employed in warfare, a natural weapon of that 
loathsome animal the skunk. This fire-eating Jingo, so far as lies 
in his power, cries havoc and lets slip the dogs of war. But what 
will the Czar, what will the Kaiser, what will France, what will all 
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the other great European nations included in this dreadful declara- 
tion, this awful menace, this challenge to all the nations of the earth 
to draw and defend themselves, have to say upon the subject ? 
Perhaps the United States, notwithstanding its present President is 
said to be so enamoured of Imperial methods, may have a word to 
put in. The American nation has never shown itself much inclined 
to eat humble pie, especially of English manufacture. It is not at 
all likely to forget the atrocities perpetrated on American citizens 
before George Washington flung out the stars and stripes to the 
breeze ; nor is it likely to forget how the American Boers, the back- 
woodsmen of Kentucky, the riflemen of Massachusetts, and the other 
States of the Union, freed their country from the hated presence 
and abominable tyranny of the English Government by their heroic 
courage and by the sheer dint of straight shooting. Well, having 
exhausted every possible argument in favour of his own pet theories, 
and quoted all sorts of so-called authorities to bolster up his views, 
this Jingo of Jingoes winds up his lucubrations with this brazen 
and characteristically Jingoistic assurance: ‘In conclusion I can 
only repeat that I commenced this inquiry with an unbiased mind 
and with no preconceived opinions.” “Credat Judeus apella.” 
Does the amiable Baronet really expect to be believed in this 
singular statement? Or perhaps it may be that with all his san- 
guinary tendencies there is an element of humour about him, though 
not of the most brilliant variety, and he does but jest. Is it not 
Pope who wrote that “gentle dulness ever loves a joke”? As 
to Sir H. M. Thompson’s claim that he “commenced this inquiry 
with an unbiased mind,” having read a little history, and having 
observed the methods of the British Government in their treatment 


-of weaker nations, I cannot truthfully make a similar declaration. 


To turn back for a moment to the St. Martin’s Town Hall meeting, 
what do we find? Why this: that the alleged grievances of the 


-Outlanders are all moonshine, all fallacies—mere masks to hide the 


nefarious designs of Great Britain in the Transvaal. It is the old 
story of the Wolf and the Lamb over again. When the British 
Government want to pick a quarrel with a weaker Power they are 
never at a loss for cause. But the alleged grievances, the lying 
pretexts, have been shown up in all their naked deformity by honest, 
upright, and capable Englishmen, who are in every way qualified, 
from personal knowledge and experience, to expose the false pre- 
tences by which the people of England are sought to be dragged, or 
hocused into an iniquitous war with the peace-loving inhabitants of 
the Transvaal. The men who so testify have no mercenary motives 
in view, no axes of their own to grind; are not hungering and 
thirsting for ill-gotten gains, They don’t care “ two rows of pins” 
for military glory, but do care millions of “ bolts and nuts” for 
national faith and honour, justice and righteousness. 
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At St. Martin’s Town Hall, Dr. Clark, an able, prudent, and 
temperate man, M.P. for Caithness-shire, in a speech replete with 
knowledge and good sense, told his hearers : 


“The statement that they (the Outlanders) are not allowed municipal 
rights is the reverse of truth. For many years they have had a Sanitary 
Board, and over two years ago a Bill was passed giving them full 
municipal rights. . . . Johannesburg has even more powers than Paris 
or Berlin, and Mr. Chamberlain knows that well. . . . As for the asser- 
tion that they were not even allowed to teach their own children English, 
as a matter of fact, under the law of 1896, there are five schools at the 
gold-fields where English is the medium of education. Ten of the teachers 
are English and five Dutch.” 


Dr. Clark, who speaks from personal knowledge, adds, “ You will 
find no country in the world where the education of the children of 
foreigners is so much considered as in the Transvaal.” Just another 
brief extract from Dr. Clark’s crushing exposure of the hypocritical 
action of the present Government. He says: 


“‘T have watched Johannesburg more or less from the day when I went 
down from Pretoria with the Minister of Education to lay the foundation- 
stone of its first house until now, andI say, without fear of contradiction, 
that the gold law of the Transvaal is more liberal, and the conditions 
under which either citizens or foreigners can mine gold in that country are 
more generous than anywhere else in the world.” 


Referring to a recent speech at Birmingham, in which Mr. Cham- 
berlain charged the Boer Government with all sorts of high crimes 
and misdemeanours, Dr. Clark told his hearers it was the other way 
about, and gave instances, on unquestionable authority, of the most 
barefaced frauds on the part of high English officials out there, 
quoting the following extract from a letter written by Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, then Secretary to the Treasury, on the subject : 


“A charge for forage which includes a concertina, a great-coat, and 
a set of vases is simply an impertinence on the part of the accountant, 
and my Lords feel sure that the Secretary of State will not wish them 
to charge the Consolidated Fund with the cost of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s hat, Mr. H. C. Shepstone’s hair-brushes, Mr, Finney’s cricket 
bat, or Mr, Thirsk’s fishing-rod.” 


It is incredible that the then Colonial Secretary attempted to 
palliate these acts, pleading that Sir Theophilus Shepstone had 
served the department for nearly fifty years, that he was a poor man 
and to surcharge him £13,000 would ruin him. This one incident 
sheds a lurid light upon the ethics of colonial officials, high and low, 
and fully exposes the moral turpitude of the department and the 
outrageous disregard of what Sir Reginald, now Lord, Welby, in his 
letter of April 17, 1883, calls “ the elementary rules which ordinarily 
govern men in their dealings with money other than their own.” In 
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the course of the proceedings at St. Martin’s Town Hall reference was 
made to an utterance of Mr. Chamberlain’s at Birmingham, to the 
efiect that the Jameson Raid has been “sufficiently atoned for.” It 
has never been atoned for at all, and is not going to be atoned for by 
the present Government. Suppose the case of a “ Long Firm” of 
thieves, who, knowing there is much gold on the premises of a city 
merchant, send a gang of burglars into the counting-house at night 
to break open the safe with intent to commit a felony; supposing 
they are interrupted in their “ Raid,” and that they kill some of the 
merchant's watchmen and servants, who leave widows and children 
unprovided for, what would happen to the gang when caught ? 
They would all be hanged, as the only “sufficient atonement ” for 
their crimes, unless the “ Long Firm” for whom they were acting 
interposed in some mysterious way to save their lives. Something 
of the kind has happened in the case of the ringleaders of the 
Transvaal “ Raiders.” Through some such mysterious interposition 
on the part of those who promoted the “job” they are now free 
men. They have been honoured and féted and feasted. They are 
in high favour with the most influential members of the “ Long 
Firm ” whose tools they were, and quite ready, no doubt, to take part 
in the next “Raid.” The Jameson Raid was a mere piratical 
expedition of organised brigands, with whom in America “ Judge 
Lynch” would have summarily dealt. The Raid, as the public 
opinion of the day, expressed through the English press, showed, 
had Great Britain’s full sympathy, and was, it is generally believed, 
instigated from London. Mr, Chamberlain, who declares he never 
said a word in defence of it, is her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and, as he thinks, master of the situation in the 
Transvaal. Is he going to make atonement to the widows and 
orphans of the gallant men who fell in the fight with Jameson and 
his robber horde? Nothing of the kind; on the contrary, he has 
organised and sped a military expedition for a “Chamberlain Raid,” 
compared to which the ‘“‘ Jameson Raid” was but a flea-bite, and 
unless his hand is stayed in time, will cause the spilling of the 
blood of thousands of human beings and bring down eternal 
disgrace upon his own country. 

The hypocritical cant about Outlander grievances is simply sicken- 
ing. Who are the Outlanders? ‘Aliens in blood, aliens in lan- 
guage, and aliens in religion.” These words were once applied by 
the English to the Irish people in their native land. 

The successes of the Outlanders, and the enormous fortunes many 
of them have amassed, have but whetted their appetites. Great 
Britain thinks she sees an opportunity for self-aggrandisement, and 
is going in for her old game of grab, prepared, as always, to shoot, 
stab, kill, burn and destroy all before her to attain her object. 
Plain speaking on this matter is necessary. To palter with the 
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truth when such issues are involved would be mean and cowardly. 
The English entered Ireland under circumstances not unlike the 
present invasion of South Africa, and with what result ? They seized 
upon the land of the Irish people ; they confiscated their property, 
proscribed their religion, their language, their schools, their teachers, 
their clergy ; deprived them of their civil and political rights, robbed 
them of everything belonging or appertaining to them, made them, in 
short, pariahs and outcasts in their native land—the land of their 
birth and of their affections; and, finally, made repeated attempts to 
totally exterminate them. Fire and sword, war, pestilence and 
famine have done their work. Under the iniquitous rule of a 
foreign Government Ireland has lost half its population, and the 
Trish nation has been reduced, in the face of the whole world, to the 
deepest depths of wretchedness and humiliation. 

What happened next? With unutterable baseness, with mean- 
ness beyond the power of conception, England reviles the country 
she has ruined, mocks at the misery she has herself inflicted, and 
points the finger of scorn at the nation she has brought to poverty 
and rags. ‘‘ The English Garrison,” however, is neither in poverty 
nor in rags. It comprises not only the military, but, as a rule, the 
landocracy and civil servants of the Crown, high and low, from the 
Judge upon the Bench to the Q.C. at the Bar, the police-constable 
with his rifle, and the prison warder with his keys. But the English 
Garrison, thank God! is not the Irish nation. These remarks are 
not to be taken as a sneer at the Irish Bench or Bar, or at the 
police-constable or prison warder. There are, and always have 
been, upright men amongst them in spite of their positions, I have 
before my mind plenty of cases in point. As an instance, the charge 
of an Irish Judge, Baron Fletcher, to the Wexford Grand Jury, in 
1814, when plain speaking about the wickedness of British tyranny, 
as carried out through the Grand Jury system in Ireland, was sure 
to bring down the vengeance of Government, is one of the noblest, 
bravest, and truest utterances ever delivered from the Bench, in any 
country or under any circumstances whatever.’ It is true the evils 
denounced by Baron Fletcher survived for eighty-five years after- 
wards. Nemesis, if slow in her movements, is, however, sure, and 
the atrocious Grand Jury system has been at last wiped out for 
ever. Any one who may be sceptical about the cruelties practised 
can read history on his own account. O’Connell’s Memoir of Ireland, 
Native and Saxon, will give him the highest authorities on the 
subject. Not to leave any ground for cavilling, O'Connell relies 
entirely upon English and Protestant writers, who give details of 
the hanging, burning, flogging, pitch-capping, picketing, and all the 
nameless horrors and outrages inflicted upon a helpless people. 
Doubtless some readers will regard this statement about England’s 

1 Hesays and Speeches on the Irish Question, Edited by John J. Clancy, M.P. 
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doings in Ireland not only as an exaggeration, but as absolutely 
false and incredible. Well, let us quote a few proofs. 

Take the Pacata Hibernia, or ‘‘ Ireland appeased,” by Sir George 
Carew, Lord President of Munster. Take Lord Deputy Chichester’s 
letters as to how he “appeased” Ulster. Take even Froude’s. 
account of how the President of Connaught, Malby, pacified that. 
province. The following are the citations : 

Sir George Carew, 


‘* Having received certaine information that the Mounster fugitives were 
harboured in those parts, having before burned all the houses and corne 
. . « diverted his forces into East Clanwilliam and Muskery Quirk and 
harassing the country, killed all mankind that were found therein. . . . 
Thence we came to Arloghe Woods (the Glen of Aherlow), where we did 
the like, not leaving behind us man or beast, corne or cattle.” * 


Now for the Lord Deputy Chichester’s ideas as to the proper 
method of governing Ireland according to English notions (letter 
quoted in Godkin’s Land War) : 


‘“‘T have often said and written it is famine must consume the Irish, as 
our swords and other endeavours worked not that speedy effect which is 
expected ; hunger would be a better, because a speedier, weapon to employ 
against them than the sword. ...I burned all along Lough Neagh 
within four miles of Dungannon . . . sparing none of what quality, age or 
sex soever, besides many burned to death. We killed man, woman, and 
child, horse, beast, or whatever we could find,” 


Let us hear next what the President of Connaught, Malby, has to 
say for himself. In his report to Government, quoted by Froude, 
we are told he became savage on being courteously received by the 
Chiefs who hoped to conciliate the English by a policy of mildness 
and non-resistance. Malby writes: 


“T thought good to take another course, and so, with determination to 
consume them with fire and sword, sparing neither old nor young, I 
entered their mountains. I burned all their corn and houses and com- 
mitted to the sword all that could be found. ... In like manner I 
assaulted a castle where the garrison surrendered. I put them to the 
misericordia of my soldiers—they were all slain—thence I went on, 
sparing none which came in my way, which cruelty did so amaze their 
followers they could not tell where to bestow themselves. . . . It was all 
done in rain and frost and storm, journeyings in such weather bringing 
them the sooner to submission.” 


Fynes Moryson, an English Protestant writer, Secretary to Lord 
Deputy Mountjoy and an eye-witness of what he records, says: “ No 
spectacle was more frequent in the ditches of the towns, and 
especially in the wasted countries, than to see multitudes of these 
poor people, the Irish, dead, with their mouths all coloured green by 
eating nettles, docks, and all things they could rend above the 
ground,” 


1 Pacata Hibernia, vol. i. pp. 189, 190. London: Hibernia Press Co. 1810. 
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No wonder Professor Goldwin Smith declared: ‘The Conquest of 
Ireland was completed with circumstances of cruelty sufficient to plant 
undying hatred in ‘the heart of the people.” Fifty years ago the 
population of Ireland was, in even figures, 9,000,000. It is now only 
4,500,000. What has become of the other moiety ? A large propor- 
tion died miserably of starvation and disease, famine fever claiming 
the highest number of victims. The rest fled to America to escape the 
tyranny of England. I will not ask any one to accept my opinion 
as to the feelings with which the Irish emigrant crosses the Atlantic 
—my opinion might be thought an exaggeration. I will therefore 
quote that of one of the greatest statesmen England ever produced. 
Here it is: 

‘“‘ He bears with him on the one hand a passionate attachment to 
the home he quits, and on the other hand a bitter and burning 
hatred to the laws and government he leaves behind.” These 
words were spoken by Mr. Gladstone in his place in the House of 
Commons thirty years ago, and are true to the letter. It may be 
asked why this digression? What has Ireland got to do with the 
invasion of the Transvaal by England? Why drag Ireland into the 
discussion ? Perhaps the Boers require a reminder of how the trail 
of blood follows the British flag and may be warned by the lessons 
of history against the wiles of the champion hypocrite of the world. 
At any rate the truth is always worth telling. It is never out of 
season. ‘This, no doubt, is plain speaking. Men are speaking and 
writing plainly on both sides, and it rests with the public conscience 
to decide which is the right and which is the wrong. 

A meeting of that famous body, the College Historical Society, was 
held in Trinity College, Dublin, a short time ago on the subject of 
. “Britain’s Colonial Policy.” The auditor, Mr. John Charles Weir, 
B.A., in the course of his address, which on the whole was a rather 
flabby one, let out some home truths, while at the same time uphold- 
ing British ideas. Here is one home truth: “Selfishness was the 
besetting sin of the old colonial system. By a series of enactments, 
which extended back for more than a century, colonial trade was 
regulated so that Great Britain should obtain from it every possible 
advantage and at the same time exclude competition.” Mr. Weir 
went on to say: “The separation between England and America 
was a conflict brought about by false ideas of commercial gain.” 
This is not historically true. The separation was caused by the 
tyranny of the British Government and the determination of the 
Americans to put an end to it. Contrasting the methods of the 
English with those of other nations, the auditor informed his audience 
that “the honesty, fairness, and justice of their administration gave 
them perhaps the first place among European nations.” The youth- 
ful auditor is evidently a Unionist; he says: “ A union of British 
States would be honourable to all, derogatory to none. It would be 
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a union in which each could work out its own destiny without 
breaking the solidarity of British life—a union which will make for 
universal peace and for upholding the traditions of the past.” I 
wonder if the eloquent young auditor ever, in the course of his 
reading, met with the simile of “‘the shark and his prey”? Of 
course he did! But when composing his peroration, carried away 
by the fervour of his feelings, it must have got outside of his 
memory. The simile was used in the House of Lords by Lord 
Byron on April 21, 1812, in a debate on the sore subject of England 
and Ireland, and the truth it contains is so self-evident at first sight 
that no process of reasoning or demonstration can make it plainer. 
Here it is: 


*‘ Adieu to that union so-called as Zucus a non lucendo, A union from 
never uniting, which in its first operation gave a death-blow to the 
independence of Ireland and in its last may be the cause of her eternal 
separation from this country. If it must be called a union, it is the union 
of the shark with his prey ; the spoiler swallows up his victim, and thus 
they become one and indivisible.” 


Before taking leave of the College Historical Society I must pause 
for a moment to record a rather curious incident. A Christian 
minister, who is, I believe, a Canon of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, is reported in the papers of the following day as having 
spoken as follows: 


“Canon Carmichael, in proposing that the paper be printed at the 
expense of the society, said wherever the flag of England flew it meant 
liberty of mind and body and soul, toleration, free thought, and an open 
market for the world. Therefore he was for the policy of grab. In the 
cause of humanity they ought to grab all they possibly could. If it should 
come about that they would have to fight they would do it with clear 
consciences and a stout heart, knowing freedom would follow in the wake 
of their ships.” 


It was stated just now there had been strong speaking and writing 
on both sides of the question; the above item, however, to use the 
official form of language generally applied to the utterances of people 
of importance, “is deserving of the gravest consideration.” But the 
utterances of distinguished statesmen who take the opposite view— 
for example, a Harcourt, a Morley, a Campbell-Bannerman, and an 
Asquith—may be thought worthy of some consideration also. 

Sir William Harcourt, speaking to his constituents no longer ago 
than September 20, 1899, quoted from a speech of Mr. Chamberlain 
before he forsook the paths of “ national faith and honour” and fell 
a victim to Jingoism and “the degraded and degrading lust of 
gold.” Having referred to the fact that ‘the Boers are not natu- 
rally a warlike race,” Mr. Chamberlain said they inherit from their 
ancestors “ their unconquered love of freedom and liberty . .. is i 
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against such a nation that we are to be called upon to exercise the 
dread arbitrament of war ?” 

Sir William Harcourt went on to say, “that was spoken after 
Majuba, and was as true to-day as when uttered.” If there is any 
more complete way of confounding an opponent than by quoting 
himself against himself, it is a secret as yet undiscovered, Sir 
William Harcourt has by this short citation laid Mr. Chamberlain 
flat, and proved how little reliance can be placed upon what he says. 
But another very high authority has spoken with equal candour in 
regard to the infamous design of forcing a war upon the Boers. 
Mr. John Morley, speaking also to his constituents a few days ago, 
asked : 


“‘ Were they going to war in order that they might have their hands 
free to tear up a treaty to which they had solemnly set their seal, and to 
wipe out—to crush—a little State whose independence they had repeatedly 
declared their intense anxiety to respect and cherish? War of that kind 
would not be war with honour; it would be war with deep dishonour. 
What a shadow to cast upon the reign of the Queen! Yes, an Empire, 
they said, An Empire, yes; but we do not want a Pirate Empire.” 


The matter may be left at this—we do not want a Pirate 
Empire. 
W. J. Corset. 
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DO THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
SUCCEED? 


Upwarps of sixty years ago a determined effort was made to 
introduce into Eagland the system of slavery and licensed prostitu- 
tion’ which we have since known as the Contagious Diseases Acts 
(Women). We were informed at that period that the Army was 
in a deplorable state, that the Navy was falling to pieces, and, 
unless the pro-Act party could have their way, that we should 
certainly collapse as a nation. The promoters of the scheme 
were within an ace of success when King William IV. died, 
whereupon Lord Melbourne, then Prime Minister, showed his 
appreciation of the measure by declaring that it was impossible to 
ask the Queen to sign it, so the project was given up, pigeonholed, 
and abandoned until 1866, when it was brought out under a mis- 
leading title, and, on equally false pretences, smuggled through the 
House of Commons after midnight, unknown to the constituencies, 
and unknown to the great majority of members themselves. Now, 
mark what occurred in the interim—from the date of the Queen’s 
accession until 1866—-without any Contagious Diseases Acts what- 
ever. We fought, without failing once, and often against soldiers 
debauched by this so-called protection, a long series of wars, in 
China, in Afghanistan, in Syria, in the Punjaub, in Caffraria, in the 
Crimea, and in India, besides a variety of smaller wars. The heroes 
of the Peninsula, of Badajos, of Waterloo, of Trafalgar, the handful 
of men who reconquered India during the great Mutiny, the men 
who fought in all the old historical wars with uniform success, were 
not shadowed by police spies and inquisitors, nor were they pro- 
tected (as it is absurdly called) by the Contagious Diseases Acts 
(Women) ; and, I ask, could this have been if they were, in conse- 
quence of the absence of such so-called protection, sensibly weakened 
or seriously incapacitated by any of the diseases in question ? 
“‘The accounts which have been widely circulated as to the extent 
and virulence of venereal diseases are gross exaggerations to me 


1 “Ta réglementation de la prostitution est une continuation de l’institution de 
l’esclavage ; quelqu’ adoucissement qu’on y apporte, on ne peut jamais faire que la 
prostitution légale soit autre chose que la consécration infime d’une classe de 
personnes sacrifiée aux plaisirs ou a la sécurité des autres,” CHARLES RENONVIER, 
Critique Philosophique. 
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wholly unintelligible,” says Dr. Burns Thompson, formerly for many 
years head of the Edinburgh Dispensary, and consequently certain 
to see the worst that syphilis could do; and undoubtedly the 
remark applies with equal force to the wild and reckless statements 
which have recently been spread broadcast as to the ravages 
occasioned by these diseases. Take our home army for instance. 
Before the enactment of these measures in 1866, not one soldier in 
1000, not ten in 10,000, were ever invalided, permanently incapaci- 
tated, or discharged from the service for any form of venereal 
disease whatever ; and true syphilis, the only serious form of these 
affections, fell off during six years, from 1859 to 1866, from 35°86 
per 1000 men to 24°77 per 1000 men. Notwithstanding this most 
satisfactory state of things, the Acts were enforced, and what was 
the result? Why, syphilis, the only disease we need think about, 
at once rose from 24°77 per 1000 men to 28°14 per 1000 men, and 
subsequently, in 1881, to 30°5 per 1000 men, as will be seen by the 
following table : 


1866 . 24:77 per 1000 men. 1875 . 28°70 per 1000 men. 
1867 . 28°14 es 1876 . 27°40 ” 

1868 . 31:89 - 1877. 23°78 - 

1869 . 26°22 - 1878 . 26°64 * 

1870 . 25°01 si 1879 . 29°0 oi 

1871 . 20°30 * 1880 . 30°50 - 

1872 . 24:26 ‘a 1881 . 30°5 Re 

1873 . 23°19 - 1882 . 27:8 o 

1874 . 24-06 ” 





These are the actual figures copied from the army statistical and 
medical reports up to 1883, when, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission, and a similar resolution passed 
by the House of Commons, condemning the surgical outrage, the 
Acts were suspended; and it was time, for we had up to that date 
spent £700,000, outraged the religions and moral sentiments of some 
of the best among us, taxed decent people, and violated the Consti- 
tution, merely to have on our hands upwards of 800 more syphilitic 
soldiers than when we started. There was no excuse for this coup 
d@état. The experience of other nations might have taught us that 
true syphilis, the only venereal disease of any consequence, distinctly 
increases wherever the system is adopted. Our own Army Sanitary 
Commission (Report 318, 1895) account for this by telling us that 
it is a “‘ popular error” to suppose that it is possible to detect the 
condition that communicates this disease by any method of examina- 
tion that can be devised,’ and a singular accord is to be noted 

1 Colonel Wynen, who, like many other military gentlemen, is anxious to subject 
the whole nation to the Contagious Diseases Acts, writes in the United Service 
Magazine for December 1897 as follows: ‘“‘I know from my own experience in 
charge of a bazaar in India, that diseased soldiers have repeatedly stated that they 


were infected by registered women, the whole of whom when inspected were found 
quite free from disease.” The Colonel assumes that the registered women could not 
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among Continental authorities as to the danger of the examinations. 
Thus, Dr. Charles Mauriac, Physician to St. Lazare, the great 
venereal hospital for women in Paris, tells us that in his experience 
the more the obligatory sanitary inspection was enforced, the worse 
did syphilis become. It increased in the proportion of ten to one as 
compared with the unimportant affections in Paris; and the same 
sequence of events was noted by him in such large centres as 
Copenhagen, Christiania, Prague, Vienna, Munich, Strasburg, and 
Lyons. Indeed, the guarantee offered is nothing better than a 
pitfall for young men and a trap to the soldier, who is proffered 
immunity when there is no immunity, and induced by the State to 
incur a risk which he might have avoided or guarded against if his 
masters had only been wise enough to let him alone. Speaking 
on this subject, Dr. Mireur, Health Inspector for Paris, in his great 
work, says, ‘‘ What guarantee can this examination give?” Indeed, 
it is very insignificant, sad to say—so insignificant that syphilis is 
specially caught from registered women. Fournier, Ricord’s successor, 
and Physician to the Hépital du Midi, the great venereal hospital 
for men in Paris, emphasises the same fact by pointing out that in 
367 cases traced and studied by himself, 234 took the infection from 
women subjected to the obligatory sanitary inspection. Messrs. 
Belhomme and Martin, quoted in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, assure 
us that syphilis is specially propagated by registered women: “ La 
syphilis derive surtout des femmes surveillés,” And Puche’s tables, 
published in Lancereaux’s great work on syphilis, show that of 878 
men who contracted this worst and only important form of venereal 
infection in Paris, 625 owed their misfortunes to public women, who, 
if such regulations had been worth a rush, would have been free 
from disease. Not only are men infected in much greater propor- 
tion wherever this system prevails, but the same remark applies with 


have infected the men, but if he had known more of the subject he would have been 
aware that this is what constantly happens, that men are over and over again infected 
by women who show no trace of disease, even as Sir John Simon, late Medical Officer 
of Health to the Privy Council, has pointed out, ‘‘ whenexaminationsaremade expressly 
for its discovery.” This is what happened to our army of occupation at Valenciennes— 
the hospitals were filled with diseased soldiers infected by women who, on most 
searching examination, both before and after, showed no trace of disease. This 
startling fact was duly appreciated by the Venereal Commissioners, who, in their 
report, quote Surgeorl-Major Evans, author of a work on the subject and in charge of 
troops at the time, to that effect. Another surgeon, Dr. Macloughlin, who was also 
present, gave similar important evidence before the same Commission. Dr. Mac- 
loughlin subsequently practised in Paris for twenty-seven years, and he says that 
during that time he sometimes saw as many as ten gentlemen in a month who had 
been infected on the strength of a false security. He always endeavoured to find 
out the source of infection, paying liberally, and declares it was a rare event to dis- 
cover any trace of disease in the woman. One specially bad case (an American, who 
said he thought he would be safe in Paris) was infected by a woman who, on examina- 
tion by five experts, showed no trace of disease. In short, the condition that com- 
municates disease in the female is only to be known by its effects, and the examina- 
tions are not only a disgusting farce but dangerous. First, from infection of the 
women examined by contaminated instruments ; second, from mediate contagion, by 
which perfectly healthy persons are sources of infection ; and third, from the false 
security which they give to men who otherwise would not incur such risks, “Maxima 


illecebra est peccandi impunitatis spes.” 
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even greater force to the women, who dread and evade the examina- 
tion, not only on account of its obscene cruelty, but also because of 
the inevitable risk of infection to which they are exposed by it. 
Here is the table copied up to the last Report (page 5, column 32) 
presented to the House of Commons in July 1882: 


1875. : . 65 per cent. were affected. 
1876. : . 68 9 ” 
1877. : . 73 " » 
1878 . ‘ . 75 - “ 
1879 . ‘ . 82 o a 
1880 . ‘ . 87 - 
1881 . ‘ . 88 we ‘i 


From which it will be seen that the percentage of disease became 
worse and worse each year, until the examinations were suspended. 
These and similar facts are no secret. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
for instance, who, in his capacity of Secretary of the Admiralty and 
subsequently Secretary of State for War, speaks with the greatest 
authority, and who would, if he could, from his official position, have 
spoken favourably of the Acts, tells us that “the conclusion to which 
he came, and the conclusion to which every one else came who went 
into the subject, was that these Acts had no practical effect whatever 
in checking the progress of disease,” and the Right Hon. G. Shaw- 
Lefevre, his predecessor in the same office, says the same thing. Here 
are his words: 

“The consideration I have given to the subject led me to the conclusion 
that the Acts had totally failed in their object. I contend that any candid 
man locking at the statistics, especially of the Navy, cannot come to any 
other conclusion than that the Acts have totally failed to fulfil the purpose 
for which they were intended. I believe the longer these Acts are tried 
the more complete and final will be their failure. They have more than 
failed, they have resulted in a positive increase of the disease they were 
intended to cure.” 


And clearly Mr. George Shaw-Lefevre was right. Notwithstanding 
the complete failure of the Acts from a sanitary point of view, they 
were carried out by the Executive with the utmost disregard of every- 
thing which Englishmen have been taught to consider sacred. In 
India, for instance, so many girls were driven to commit suicide, that 
Surgeon-Major Curran tells us that it was found necessary to put 
gratings over the wells and to “substitute for the ordinary latrines 
the dry earth system of conservancy.” 

In Hong Kong, in the dead of night, two Englishmen, police 
spies in plain clothes, employed under the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
broke into a house and frightened two young girls, who were sleeping 
together, to such an extent that they got on to the roof of the house; 
one fell and was killed, whereupon the spies chased the other, who 
also fell and was killed, and it transpired at the inquest that the same 
men (one an inspector) had broken another woman’s leg in the same 
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way a week previously. It was said that the men were only doing 
their duty. Similarly, when two plain-clothes policemen chased a 
poor girl into the Granville Dock at Plymouth, and then left her to 
drown, the Home Secretary merely said they had been “ indiscreet.” 

A girl, aged twenty, hounded by the police, drowned herself at 
Plymouth ; another girl threw herself from the window of the Royal 
Albert Hospital, Devonport, and was taken up dead ; another drowned 
herself at Milbay ; and in 1876 a well-known actress and excellent 
person, the sole support of a paralysed husband and three children, 
rather than submit to the surgical outrage with which she was 
threatened, wrote a heartrending letter, detailing the persecution to 
which she had been subjected, to the Daily Telegraph, and then 
drowned herself in the canal at Aldershot. Virgins were denounced 
by the spies; even the merest children, and women verging on seventy, 
were subjected to this strange outrage, as well as others—wives and 
women who recently had been or were about to become mothers. 
Moreover, it was proved by the reports of the Rescue Society and 
Sir John Pope Hennessy’s Commission that the most inhuman prac- 
tices were resorted to in order to get young girls on to the register. 
This is what the opponents of the Acts said would happen— it did 
happen; and after a hard fight, continued for years, they secured 
repeal. Of course, the moment the Acts were suspended the pro- 
Act party raised a cry of dismay and execration: they said that 
disease would increase, that the innocent would suffer, and that un- 
born children would live to curse us for our folly. This is what they 
said would happen. Now mark what did happen. Why, the repeal 
of the Acts, so far from having been attended with an aggravation 
of disease, was accompanied and followed by a most remarkable 
diminution of all forms of these affections. Thus the total amount 
of admissions to hospital for all forms of venereal disease per 1000 
men in the home army in 1882, the last year of the operation of the 
Acts, was 256, while fifteen years after repeal—after fifteen years of 
blessed immunity from the tyranny of the police spies, secret letters, 
and periodical violations—the number of admissions was actually 
reduced from 256 per 1000 men to 194 per 1000 men in 1893; to 
182 per 1000 men in 1894; and actually to 173 per 1000 men in 
1896, the latest years of published statistics, 


1 The difference in the amount of recorded disease between Continental armies and 
our own soldiers, which is claimed as a result of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
(Women), is due to the fact that only grave cases are admitted to regimental hospitals 
on the Continent, whereas with us the most trivial are sent to the infirmary, and 
relapses even set down as fresh cases. Moreover, the citizen soldiers chosen by lot 
from all ranks on the Continent, many of whom are married, refined, and highly 
educated (in virtue of which latter accomplishments their term of service is in many 
instances reduced from three years to one year), are less likely to incur such risks, 
and when affected, since such attacks very seldom incapacitate, prefer their own 
medical attendants, say nothing about it, and consequently do not appear in the 
returns. In Belgium the regiments are quartered for years in the same town, so that 
the soldiers form permanent attachments, and, like our native Indian soldiers, are 
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How do you account for the failure of the Acts ? 

The reasons are manifold. In the first place, you only apply 
regulations to women, which is about as sensible as would be the 
conduct of a man who proposed to stamp out cattle plague by 
slaughtering heifers, while the males were allowed to spread infection 
all over the country. 

Bat are not women the principal offenders ? 

No; that is a great mistake: in this kind of encounter man is 
always the aggressor. It is emphatically the demand which creates 
the supply of these women, and where does the demand come from ? 
From men of all ranks, It is man who creates a class of pariahs 
whose sole crime is to minister to his wants. It is man who 
debauches and diseases the woman. It is man who pays for the 
finery, and it is man who, when she turns to honest labour, employs 
her on starvation wages. 

But the man does not make a trade of his person ? 

I am aware that this is the main argument of the supporters of 
the Acts, but the reply to it is easy, indeed self-evident. There can 
be no trade without a buyer and a seller; and the man who buys is 
quite as much a trader as the woman who sells. The woman is often 
compelled to sell from sheer starvation ; the man has no such excuse, 
but buys for mere sensual gratification, Besides, so far as the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts are concerned, trader means distributor; and 
I am prepared to show that the man is a more active distributor of 
disease than the woman. Moreover—and herein lies a serious charge 
against the promotors of these measures—they are not confined to 
women who make a trade of their persons, but are of set purpose 
applied to a numerous class who, in official evidence, are designated 
as “ milliners, dressmakers, female operatives, the wives of smal} 
tradesmen, and domestic servants of course,” who cannot, on any 
pretext whatever, be said to make a trade of their persons, and who 
find their exact counterpart in every man who may be suspected of 
immoral habits. 

Would you, then, extend the Acts to men? 

By no means. The proper alternate for the Acts is their aboli- 
tion ; to extend them to men would be scarcely less outrageous than 


true to their concubines and to each other, thus escaping the risks of promiscuous 
intercourse. All this, with conclusive figures showing that the disease was ex- 
aggerated when the British soldier was concerned and understated when his Con- 
tinental confrére was under consideration, was amply demonstrated by the late Dr. 
Chapman, M.D., Editor of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and by other writers in the 
pages of the Pall Mall Gazette and the Medical Mirror, when this controversy was 
raging in 1870. (N.B.—It takes nearly twice as long to cure a French soldier as an 
English recruit—z.e., only grave affections are in the former case recorded.) The latest 
evidence on this point will be found in that interesting work by Lionel Decle, 
entitled Trooper 3809, who shows (p. 163) that French soldiers suffering from venereal 
disease are classed under the head of rheumatism and other diseases in the returns, 
also that only the very worst cases come under notice because the patients are 
punished by a month’s confinement to barracks if found to be suffering from venereal 
disease. 
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to maintain them, Suppose that two detectives were to accost a 
British working man, and, with threats of imprisonment and hard 
labour, compel him to attend at the police office, and there subject 
him to a disgusting and obscene outrage. If free from disease, ruin 
him by registration as an habitual criminal, and compel his weekly 
attendance with other criminals for a repetition of the process: if 
suspected of disease, sent to a prison hospital, compelled to do rude 
housework, forcibly physicked, forcibly operated upon, and, if recal- 
citrant, shut up in a solitary cell, and tortured with thirst and 
hunger. What would be said of the man who got up in the House 
of Commons to defend such monstrous proceedings on the ground 
that a plain-clothes policeman was prepared to swear that he had 
good cause to believe that the working man in question was a person 
of immoral habits ?—and yet this is precisely what is done to 
women who have the same rights at common law, and are as much 
entitled to legal protection as any lady or gentleman in the land. 

Where is your proof that men are the most active propagators of 
disease ? 

If you will turn to Lancereaux, and read the opening chapters of 
Hi Vol. I., you will find that there is considerable evidence to show that 
it was the sailors of Columbus who first introduced syphilis into 
Europe; also, that it was undoubtedly the sailors of Captain Cook 
who introduced it into New Zealand and the Sandwich Islands in 
1769; that it was the soldiers of Oliver Cromwell who introduced it 
into the West of Scotland, where it was at that time known as 
fi the sibbens ; that it was the English sailors who first infected the 
[ inhabitants of Tahiti, of Japan, and Sumatra; that it was introduced 
into the Andaman Isles by a male convict ; that it was imported 
1 into Holstein by Norwegian navvies; into Dalmatia and the Euro- 
, pean Archipelago by sailors; into Algeria by French soldiers; into 
4 Abyssinia by Portuguese soldiers; into Iceland by Danish soldiers; 
j into Peru by Spanish soldiers; into Sweden by soldiers returning 
4 from Norway; into Norway by Russian sailors. All the great 
epidemics have had a war for the starting-point ; and the aggrega- 
if tion of males and their disproportion to females, with all the horrors 
to which that gave rise, was the cause of the great epidemic of 1495. 
Alluding to this point, the Venereal Commissioners remark: ‘“ How- 
I ever efficiently the regulations as regards women may be carried out, 
‘ their success in arresting the spread of disease must be very imperfect 
unless similar precautions be adopted for preventing the men from 
carrying infection to the women "—(Report of the Venereal Commis- 
sion, p. 80.) 

Indeed, it is clear women would never have syphilis if men did 
not give it them. Referring to this subject, Mr. Acton, in his work 
on Prostitution, remarks, p. 252: “If public institutions do not offer 
greater facilities for the treatment of men labouring under primary 
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symptoms or chancres, all the precautions now and hereafter to be 
taken to prevent syphilis spreading among prostitutes will be foiled 
by unsound men going about and diseasing them.” Again he 
remarks, p. 258: ‘Sailors may be said to be the causers of the 
disease, and its propagators throughout the world.” 

Léon Lefort, the celebrated Surgeon of the Venereal Hospital in 
Paris, also acknowledges that if the disease is to be controlled, it 
will be necessary to examine men as well as women, and proposes 
that the mistresses of the brothels shall be employed for this 
purpose. Dr, Jeannel tells us that soldiers communicate infection 
although they know they are diseased, and do not cease from 
practising intercourse until relations become too painful. The same 
author assures us that the men of the mercantile navy are the true 
propagators of syphilis over the whole world. Mr. Romaine, in his 
evidence before the Commons’ Committee, remarks that: “It was 
found in the South Seas that one of our vessels would go to an 
island in the Pacific, where disease was utterly unknown, and 
immediately you had an outbreak of disease, so that the visit of a 
man-of-war was regarded as a curse.” Mr. Berkeley Hill, Dr. Barr, 
Mr. Woolcombe, Mr. Veasey, Mr. Sloggett, and Mr. Parsons have 
all given similar testimony. 

Duchatelet says (WESTMINSTER ReEview, p. 506, April 1870): 
“During several years it has been constantly recognised that each 
time there has been a considerable movement in the garrison of 
Paris, the number of venereal diseases among the lowest class of 
registered prostitutes, subject to sanitary superintendence, has 
immediately risen. This peculiarity especially struck Contanceau”; 
so it is evident that it is no exaggeration to say that the Contagious 
Diseases Acts are intended to provide clean women for unclean men. 

Here are a few extracts trom the Parliamentary evidence, 
Commons’ Committee : 

(Q. 57). Disease is due very largely to merchant seamen and 
ships coming from New York especially ; homeward bound ships 
and large numbers of coasting vessels are very much infected with 
syphilis; and the police now find that an easterly wind in the 
Channel, which will throw a large number of ships into Plymouth, 
is immediately followed by a fresh outbreak of syphilis. 

(Q. 292). It is the opinion of the police, and it is certainly my 
own opinion, because, prior to the coming of the Channel squadron 
to Spithead within the last few weeks, the average of our beds 
filled had been reduced to 114, which was the number of women in 
hospital under treatment ; and in the two weeks following that the 
average was raised to the full strength of the beds, which was 120, 
thereby showing there was an increase, and my impression was that 
it arose from the coming of the squadron. 

(Q. 302). To prevent extension of disease in Portsmouth, pass 
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more stringent laws relative to soldiers and sailors in the way of 
medical examination. 

(Q. 408). The arrival of a fresh regiment would undeniably cause 
a traceable increase of disease. The chief loophole through which 
the evil takes place is that no steps are taken to prevent disease 
being distributed by the men in the army and navy in the way 
they do. 

(Q. 609). The inspector of police considers there are more diseased 
soldiers loose than are in hospital. Of course one really has proofs 
of it. About three weeks since—and similar instances are common 
enough—I discharged two young women, strangers to the place, after 
about three weeks’ detention for mild gonorrhceal disease. In ten 
days, when they came for examination, I was forced to detain them 
again with recent contagious sores. 

Now, one man in four is the proportion of men said to be affected 
among the Foot Guards of London, and that is exactly the proportion 
in which prostitutes are said to be affected; and I ask which is the 
most serious source of disease—the prostitute to whom men alone 
deliberately resort of their own free will, with their eyes open, and 
well aware of the risks they incur, able to secure, and not ashamed 
to apply for, medical aid in case of infection—or the handsome, 
dashing soldier, who spreads disease among an unwary class who are 
not, strictly speaking, vicious, but are simply deceived and diseased 
by the very men for whose protection we are asked to trample down 
the legal safeguards for all women ? 

Do you think that a man with local lesions would spread disease ? 

I dare say he would do so only exceptionally ; but then it is not 
necessary that he should have such lesions; the secretions of a 
person who has had secondary symptoms will communicate disease, 
although there may be no actual manifestation of disease on the 
person at the time. Men who have contracted a true syphilitic 
sore, which has healed after a week or two of treatment, return to 
their former habits and spread disease far and wide among a number 
of women, some of whom are prostitutes, while a great many are 
not. 

Space will not permit me to quote similar evidence of facts which 
are well known to the profession. Men who thus spread disease 
are frequently unaware of the risk to which they subject their 
partners, as it is very generally supposed that in the absence of a 
sore there is no risk. This, however, is a delusion, and the absence 
of local lesions, in either sex, renders all examinations of the genital 
organs for the detection of disease nugatory. Inspector Smith, in 
his evidence before the Commons’ Committee, stated that about 200 
men per week at Aldershot, under the care of druggists and irregular 
practitioners, were going about diseasing women. It would be easy 
to multiply such evidence ad infinitum, but enough has been said to 
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prove that any measure which is not applied to both sexes alike 
must necessarily fail to attain the end in view. 

Why not, then, apply the Acts to men? 

That would be impossible. It would provoke a revolution even in 
the Army, where some regiments are periodically examined still, in 
spite of Lord Herbert's order. It is well known that the whole 
proceeding is a farce—that the men conceal their diseases in such 
numbers as to render the investigation practically useless. This is 
the secret of Dr. Lawson’s discordant statistics at Aldershot ; one 
regiment, a few yards off another, showing 40 men diseased ; the 
other, under exactly similar circumstances, showing little or no 
disease. The secret is simply this, that the returns were invalidated 
by concealment. 

If the Acts cannot be applied to men, is not the old maxim that 
“half a loaf is better than no bread” still true ? 

That is another pro-Act argument; but you cannot get half a 
doafi; in fact, you are fighting against nature, and are bound to be 
beaten. 

For, do what you will, it is absolutely impossible to apply the Acts 
to any but a small fraction of the women who are sources of infec- 
tion, while those who escape control become infinitely more dangerous 
in consequence of your interference. The evidence from abroad is 
conclusive on this point, and it is entirely corroborated by the testi- 
mony of numerous witnesses who have observed the working of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts in England. Léon Lefort, the well-known 
Surgeon to the Hopital du Midi, the hospital for men suffering from 
venereal disease in Paris, says in a letter quoted by the surgical 
correspondent of the Medical Times and Gazette, Vol. II. p. 301, 1869: 
“The last class of prostitutes, the clandestine, remains to be con- 
sidered: they are on the increase ; their number for the city of Paris 
is valued at 60,000; the greatest ratio of syphilis has its source here. 
One out of every three is diseased, and out of 4070 male patients 
treated by Lefort at the ‘ Midi,’ 2302 had contracted the disease from 
private women.” As it is, “syphilis is increasing in Paris, not only 
because of the increase of clandestine prostitution, but also because 
the examinations of the jilles publiqgues do not answer their end.” 
Here is a candid confession of failure. The French police have tried 
their best for over a hundred years ; they have committed innumerable 
outrages, and caused the suicide of numbers of women, with what 
result? Why, that they are thoroughly beaten by the clandestine 
prostitute ; they have 60,000 prostitutes at the very least, probably 
120,000, and the most that can be forced on to the register is 3051. 

Why cannot these clandestines be got on to the register ? 

Because it is absolutely impossible. Mr. Acton, when asked about 
the clandestines before the Lords’ Committee, says: “THE ConTI- 
NENTAL POLICE HAVE NOT SUCCEEDED IN GETTING THEM UNDER 
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CONTROL ; NEITHER IN PaRIs, IN VIENNA, NOR IN BELGIUM CAN THE 
PJLICE DO IT.” 

M. Léon Lefort says: ‘‘ Persons in easy circumstances, strangers. 
especially, take up with women they meet at parties, balls, cafés, on 
the boulevards—that is to say, with women who practise clandestine 
prostitution, those who are not submitted to inspection. It can 
therefore be readily understood, if on the one hand we have 1306 
women in houses and 2545 isolated, in all 3851 women under the 
control of the sanitary law, already in itself insufficient, and if on 
the other hand we have from 40,000 to 60,000 who absolutely escape 
the law, that these measures produce but little effect, and that there- 
fore THE RESULT OF THE MEANS EMPLOYED AGAINST SYPHILIS IN 
PaRIS AMOUNT TO NOTHING.” Nothing, absolutely nothing ; and yet 
Englishmen are so stupid as to expect the same measures which have 
so signally failed elsewhere to succeed in England. 

Professor Andrews, the well-known American surgeon, who has 
written a most thoughtful work on Prostitution and the Prevention of 
Disease, makes the following remarks respecting clandestine pros- 
titutes: ‘‘ When police action is at once severe and far ahead of the 
moral sentiments of the population, the prostitutes are driven into 
private families and other places as employées, and become by contact: 
with respectable young persons new centres of corruption. Com- 
pelling women to do what they don’t wish seems to be somewhat like 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant’s efforts to make the Dutch girls of New 
Amsterdam wear more petticoats: he was obliged to desist enforcing 
his ordinance, for fear they would, at length, leave them off 
altogether.” 

‘“‘M. Lecour, head of the Parisian police, estimates the Paris clan- 
destines at 60,000. In Berlin the number of registered women in 
1860 was 1650, whilst the number suspected was 13,306, and those 
suspected, but more circumspect, was about 12,000. It appears, 
therefore, that the officers in charge in Paris are of opinion that they 
have got rather less than 7 of the prostitutes under control ; and in 
Berlin, less than 1, of those suspected.” 

Women object to register for the following reasons : 

(1) The men who practise such things perfer clandestines, They 
are disgusted at the idea of an openly recognised strumpet who 
abandons herself to the first comer, but the clandestine is something 
superior ; there is its element of adventure, and the charm of secresy 
superadded. 

(2) The man who goes to a public place, a brothel, or similar 
resort, runs the risk of meeting persons of both sexes whom he 
would not like to meet, who may know him, may talk and do him 
infinite harm; hence it is only the lowest, the poorest, and worst 
class of men who will take up with the Government harlots. 

(3) Experience shows that women themselves revolt against being 
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placed under control. A large proportion have still some hold on 
respectability, and cherish hopes of reform. When arrested by the 
police, they are plunged into an abyss of despair and infamy, and so 
evade the horror by every means in their power. 

(4) Many young prostitutes are minors living with their parents ; 
and police magistrates very properly hesitate to tear them from the 
shelter of home. 

(5) Most women utterly abhor the surgical examination; the 
more so as they are liable to be imprisoned for months at the 
arbitrary will of a doctor. If they evade registration and present 
the appearance of quiet, respectable women, with an apparent means. 
of subsistence, they hope to escape imprisonment, as well as shame, 
exposure, and the horror of being known as fallen women. Yow 
cannot expect measures opposed to the strongest instincts of human 
nature to succeed. 

The Editor of the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
January 1870, says: ‘That clandestine prostitution is the rock on 
which all foreign systems of regulation have broken up, and it will 
prove fatal here to any scheme for annihilating syphilis among our 
population ;” and the foreign correspondent of the Medical Times 
and Gazette (Vol. II., 1869), speaking of prostitution in Holland, 
remarks; “In the published reports of prostitutes and prostitution 
you everywhere find spoken of a diminution of both.” This is the 
sort of information we are favoured with from our garrison towns by 
the subordinates employed in carrying out the regulations. But 
what says the Prefect of Police of the Hague on the question ? 
“At what figure do you estimate the number of the clandestine 
prostitutes ?” He answers, ‘‘ THEY ARE NOT TO BE ESTIMATED, THEY 
ARE CONTINUALLY INCREASING.” The same writer observes: “ You 
ask me, Do the laws against prostitution work well for morality ? I 
reply, No! Do they work well for the suppression of syphilis? I 
reply, No! Do they really diminish venereal disease ? My opinion 
is, No, no, no!” In reference to the diminution of brothels under 
the regulation system, M. Lecour, than whose authority none can be 
higher, remarks: “It would be a grave error to suppose that on 
behalf of public morality this fact constitutes a reason for rejoicing, 
for it is due only to a simple change of form. Nowadays men 
search for adventure at the great risk of their health, and in many 
cases of their tranquillity. It is a question of vanity and luxury, on 
an immoral, unwholesome ground. Instead of the transient contact 
which, in the maison tolerée, or in the apartment of the fille insolée, 
is only a kind of material contamination, the danger of which the 
Administration strives to reduce, a chance meeting is preferred, 
where it is imagined possible to play a better réle at a slight 
expense; and thus men throw themselves into the arms, always 
stretched out, of clandestine prostitution, which diffuses the 
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syphilitic poison. The maisons de tolérance vanish, but it is only to 
reappear in forms which augment the risks to health without being 
less scandalous at the same time.” 

The Acts really call into existence a host of clandestine prostitutes. 
That such was the case in our own garrison towns is proved by the 
letter of the four Surgeons to the Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport, 
who declare (p. 33): “‘ We do not hesitate to affirm that clandestine 
prostitution prevails to a greater extent than ever. It seems in the 
very nature of things that it should be so, when restrictions are 
brought to bear on public prostitution, and these clandestine prosti- 
tutes are the very class, in our belief, who are the great focuses of 
disease.” These clandestine prostitutes are women who regard 
periodical examinations with such horror (as they well may) that 
they will not submit to them.’ They get married to, or otherwise 
consort with, thieves and ruffians of every grade, who assist them in 
evading the police; their whole life is a living lie; a painful struggle 
is constantly going on between them and the police agents, in which 
blackmail, bribery, and cruel oppression play an important part; 
and they become infinitely more degraded and dangerous to society 
than under the laissez faire system. In this degrading struggle 
the free agency of respectable women is trampled underfoot. Self- 
dependent women, and girls of humble station, are cast helplessly at 
the mercy of police spies and the secret letters of profligates, or, in 
fact, of any wretch, male or female, who may choose to write an 
anonymous letter; while the result of the whole transaction is this 
—the principle of liberty triumphs; the women escape in such vast 
numbers that not one in ten can be got under control. According to 
Léon Lefort, there are at the present moment 60,000 prostitutes in 
Paris who cannot be registered, while 2782 are the number periodi- 
cally examined. One would suppose, at first sight, that the unsub- 
jected women there would be just in the same position, as regards 
danger to the public health, as the free women of England; but the 
danger is greatly increased, simply because when diseased, for fear 
of detection by their enemies the police mouchards, they conceal the 
fact. They dare not apply for treatment; bear any amount of 
disease rather than sink into the class of notorious prostitutes; are 
never cured, and thus become sources of infection infinitely more 
dangerous than any similar class in Great Britain. They cause 
disease to be spread far and wide, and are at the same time so 
thoroughly secluded from observation and the possibility of suitable 


1 “A large proportion have still some hold on respectability, and cherish secretly 
some hopes of reform and respectable marriage—a hope which they not unfrequently 
realise. When they are arrested by the police, they are rudely torn from all this 
expectation of happiness, and plunged at once into an abyss of despair and infamy. 
They would be less than human if they did not resist and evade this horror by every 
effort and subterfuge within their power.’”’— See Prostitution and its Sanitary 
Management, by PROFESSOR ANDREWS. 
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treatment, that it is developed and propagated far more extensively 
and more rapidly, and in forms much graver and much more 
dangerous, than could be accomplished by any other practicable 
agency. 

M. Lecour, formerly Commissaire Interrogateur and Chef de Bureau 
4 Prefecture de Police, whose duty it was to superintend the 
administration of those Acts in Paris, and to note specially their 
effect in the limitation of disease, says: “ All these results prove that 
prostitution is increasing, and that it is now more dangerous than ever 
to the public health. Has the action of the police, then, relaxed ? 
No; on the contrary, it has more powerfully organised its means of 
repression, of surveillance, and of sanitary control. It has never 
been more active than now. This is proved by the fact that the 
number of daily arrests of unsubmitted girls is on the increase. 
THE EVIL IS A MORAL AND SOCIAL ONE, AND CANNOT BE CONTROLLED BY 
THE POLICE, WHO CAN NEITHER RESTRAIN NOR DESTROY IT. The 
number of ‘permitted houses’ (brothels) is diminishing. This 
sounds well; but now let us see. The fact is this: women leave the 
permitted houses and swell the list of “jilles isolées’ (solitary pros- 
titutes) [whom it is much more difficult to bring under police 
control]. These ‘filles isolées’ under control are again year by 
year diminishing, by going over to, and augmenting the ranks of, 
the unregistered women. The number of these latter increase con- 
tinually, and the difficulties encountered by the police are insuper- 
able. The evil must be overcome by moral not by legislative means.” 
In a letter to Mrs. Butler, the same authority makes the avowal 
contained in the following words: ‘‘ Therefore we see by science we 
have signalised but not diminished the evil.” Mr. Wolferstan, 
formerly House Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, Devonport, 
says, in a letter to the Shield, dated May 23, 1870: I am opposed to 
the present Acts because I believe that they have failed to effect any 
material improvement in the health of the soldiers and sailors, that 
they have greatly increased clandestine prostitution, and with it disease 
amongst the civil population, and illegitimacy.” ‘‘The Bishop of 
Exeter estimated twenty years ago the number of prostitutes in 
London at 80,000.”—(Acton on Prostitution, p. 3.) The same 
author (p. 95) says: “The great difficulty consists in getting women 
under control who act clandestinely.” Mr. Acton also remarks 
(p. 100): “I may, however, as well premise by saying that the 
authorities of Paris by no means pretend to have established control 
over the whole population of the city. The concubinaries they 
cannot reach, the large section of superior professional prostitutes, 
femmes galantes and lorettes, evade them, as do also vast hordes of 
the lowest class of strumpets who throng the low quarters and 
villages of the Banlieu.” ‘‘ The clandestine prostitute is a woman 
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who lives by prostitution, but has the address to withdraw from 
police supervision.”—Jeanell, p. 214. 

The clandestine prostitute under the Contagious Diseases Act is a 
very different person from the clandestine as we have hitherto known 
her in England. Theclandestine under these Acts is really a woman 
who, but for them, would be an openly avowed prostitute ; but when 
the Acts come into force she becomes a clandestine and conceals 
her vocation, and is consequently infinitely more dangerous than 
before. 

Has clandestine prostitution prevailed in our garrison towns where 
the Acts are in force in the same degree as abroad ? 

Of course it has: the same causes will produce like effects. Here 
is evidence picked at hazard from a mass of similar testimony. The 
four Surgeons to the Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport (Messrs. Rowe, 
Laity, Swain, and Bulteel), the first employed in carrying out the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, have published a letter addressed to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, from which I extract the following: “ There 
is a large class of prostitutes above the lowest order, but still to all 
intents and purposes gaining their livelihood by prostitution, whom 
the police do not venture to bring up for examination at all.”— 
Letter of Four Surgeons, p. 26. ‘‘ Clandestine prostitution prevails 
in our opinion ¢o a greater extent than ever.” —Letter of Four Surgeons, 
p. 31. ‘“Clandestines move to private lodgings to evade the police.” 
Letter of Four Surgeons, p. 44. 

The medical men in these towns have given similar evidence.— 
Patients who are infected tell them that they have contracted disease 
from women totally unknown to the police. 

Mr. Square, the well-known surgeon of Plymouth, in his exami- 
nation before the Royal Commission (Q. 6744), says: ‘It is well 
known that there are more clandestines now than before the Acts. 
As a rule, my patients did not go with women who had been 
examined.” 

Dr. Jago (Q. 7167) says: “ In eight cases out of ten my male 
patients say they get their disease from ‘ one of the sly ones.’” 

The Rev. I. Hawker (Q. 7580) says: “The Acts have increased 
clandestine prostitution in this district. At Sandhurst there is not 
much open prostitution, but a good deal of clandestine.” 

Inspector Smith (Q. 891, Parliamentary Committee) says: 
“Clandestine prostitution is carried on to a great extent at 
Aldershot.” 

Mr. Smith, Inspector of Police (Q. 1299), considers it impossible 
to bring clandestine prostitutes under the Acts, and that, as far as he 
can judge from Paris information, it is this that breaks down their 
system. They collect a number of specially flagrant unregistered 
prostitutes and bring them before the police, but the quantity which 
evades is enough to defeat them. 
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Mr. Moore, chemist (Q. 10,073), says: ‘“‘A good many women 
who would not be of the class sent to hospital come to me; shop- 
girls, machine workers, and large numbers of women wholly beyond 
police control.” 

Mr. Parsons (Q. 10,769, Royal Commission) says: ‘“‘I think that 
in Portsmouth there is much clandestine prostitution which escapes 
the police.” 

“ The great difficulty consists in bringing under medical inspection 
women who act clandestinely.”"—Acton on Prostitution, p. 95. 

Mr. Tipping, in his Parliamentary evidence (Q. 113), says: 
“ Since the operation of this Act, a great many of the upper class 
of prostitutes have removed into private lodgings, and in this way 
they will sometimes evade the efforts of the police to detect them for 
two or three months; that is to say, they will call themselves kept 
mistresses; they are not really so, but they will call themselves so, 
They take lodgings in a quiet, respectable neighbourhood, and their 
neighbours are not for some time aware of their character.” 

Mr. Parsons (Q. 376) says: ‘‘ There is quite enough disease 
among clandestine prostitutes to neutralise any good arising from 
the Acts.” 

Dr. Arnaud Despres, Professor of the Faculty of Medicine in Paris, 
and for thirty years Surgeon to the great Lourcine Hospital for 
women suffering from venereal disease in Paris, has given his 
opinion on this subject in a pamphlet entitled Zst i1 Moyen darréter 
la Propagation des Maladies Vénériens. He says: “It must be 
stated that our system [the French Contagious Diseases Acts], with 
the Dispensary of the Prefecture of Police and the Prison of Lazare, 
achieves, by way of remedy to this evil, nothing, or almost nothing. 
There are in Paris about 30,000 women who practise prostitution, 
without counting those who live in concubinage, and who change 
their paramours so frequently as to be almost considered as 
prostitutes. Of these 30,000 or 40,000, there are fewer than 3700 
registered by the police—[he is writing in 1870]—that is to say, 
subject to medical examinations. These figures,” he adds, “are 
frightful, and show the wselessness of these measures. Unless all 
women who practise prostitution clandestinely can be superintended, 
how is it possible to arrest the spread of syphilis?” Again, while 
all the men are able, without restraint or hindrance, to propagate 
disease as they please, ‘It is evident that nothing whatever has been 
done to check the transmission of the evil.” The Doctor adds: 
“The women inscribed form but a tenth part of the women who 
transmit syphilis, and women are registered as perfectly healthy 
who are also in a condition to communicate disease.” He adds: 
“ Diday, of Lyons, has positively proved the failure of the French 
system,” 

In September 1865 «hree medical men nominated by the 
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Venereal Commission, proceeded to Paris to inquire into the working 
of the system. They saw, they tell us, that the entire number of 
women on the register averaged only about 3300. 

They certainly saw sufficient to prove the utter absurdity of the 
system. They tell us, in addition, that the number was only as 
great as it was by the apprehension, month after month, of herdes 
of clandestine prostitutes—200 in a month; and that one in three 
was affected with syphilis— Medical Enquirer, vol. i. p. 21. 

Dr. Venot, of Hamburgh, speaking of clandestine prostitution, 
says: “It is the real domicile of syphilis at Bordeaux; client of 
the accommodation house, it escapes all calculation during a period 
which can only be measured by its address in eluding the researches 
of the police.” 

One of the Italian examiners says that ‘‘ the number of women 
examined bears such a microscopic proportion to the unexamined, 
that we make little way.”—WMedical Enquirer, vol. iv. p. 48. 
Lecour says: “The number of clandestines is legion, and has 
considerably increased” (p. 254), which is beyond dispute; 11,000 
women were arrested in Paris in 1873. Outside of all legal forms 
it has even reached 15,000. 

Mr. Donat Saultier says: “The number of clandestine prostitutes 
in Paris is 120,000.”—Medical Enquirer, p. 209. 

Dr. E. Pentano, in an able article on this subject, says: ‘In 
Berlin they have 2000 on the register, with 26,956 clandestines.”— 
Medical Enquirer, vol. iii. p. 15. He adds: ‘*‘ Woman, however 
depraved she may be, rebels against vigilant Government control— 
which I would call the protection of infamy—and easily escapes it ; 
so that it happens, when diseased, in order to avoid registration she 
denies to herself the advice of competent medical men, trusting 
herself to the care of quacks or neglecting any treatment whatever ; 
hence she ends by becoming the cause and source of permanent 
infectious disease.” Thousands of women are arrested every year in 
Paris, and kept in prison for varying periods. 

The rigorous enforcement of these laws tends to produce the very 
evil it would cure, by driving diseased women from one place to 
another, so diffusing the disease which it is hoped may be stamped 
out by the stringency of the law. Experience in every subjected 
country has proved that there is no greater fallacy than the popular 
medical expression, ‘‘ /¢ stands to reason that if you shut up a 
number of diseased women in hospital, you must diminish disease.” 
‘So far from this being the case, experience proves that in propor- 
tion as your laws are severe and rigidly enforced, diseased women 
successfully evade them, and spread disease to a still greater extent. 
A few women may be caught and detained in hospital, but the 
majority will always prove more clever in evading, than the most 
accomplished detective in executing, the compulsory provisions of a 
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lav which is penal in its essence, whatever professions of benevolence 
is may make in its theory.”"—Medical Enquirer, vol. iv. p. 45. 

Dr. Mackay, Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets, 
in his examination before the Venereal Commission, speaking of 
Corfu and the Ionian Isles (Q. 1182), says: “ Unfortunately there 
is too much reason to fear that a good deal of clandestine prostitu- 
tion was carried on, for which there was a great difficulty in finding 
a remedy.” 

Mr. de Meric, Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital and to the 
German Hospital (Q. 4077), says: “I must say at once that it will 
be difficult to eradicate the complaint. A great deal has been said 
by different writers about clandestine prostitution; that kind of 
prostitution will always present a certain amount of danger, and the 
disease will ever be propagated thereby. Just look at the enormous 
number of servant girls and wmilliners’ assistants, and women 
employed in various ways, who never come under any control what- 
soever.” 

(Q. 4075), Dr. Wilks asks Mr. de Meric, “Is it not a fact that 
many women cannot be brought within the police regulations, and 
that men will seek for intercourse with women who are uncontrolled 
by the police regulations?” ‘‘ Exactly so.” ‘* Does that account 
for the large amount of syphilis which prevails in France?” 
“ Certainly.” 

Dr. Heron Watson, Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, Eye In- 
firmary, and Lock Hospital, Edinburgh, examined by Mr. Quain: 
“Have your turned your attention to the proper examination of 
females with a like view?” ‘Frequently; both as regards the 
local results and to its prevention generally, and also with reference 
to the possibility of such a system being carried out satisfactorily ; 
and while I can see no difficulty in its being carried out in the 
instance of recognised prostitutes, I must say that I believe that 
these constitute but a small part of the sources of contamination 
which produce disease both in soldiers and policemen and in the 
population at large.” 

Mr. Prescot Hewitt (Q. 5147) says: “I believe that in London, 
as well as in Paris, a great deal of syphilis exists independently of 
prostitutes; that is, in women over whom no supervision could be 
exercised. I mean amongst females who are not what are commonly 
called prostitutes.” 

Dr. Vintras (Q. 5239): ‘‘ Suppose that instead of going to a dis- 
pensary they could be examined privately at their own houses, do 
you think they would object?” ‘‘That has been tried in France, 
and it was found the women were never at home, or would not be 
seen, or changed their lodgings, and they evaded it in every possible 
way.” 

Mr, Acton, in his Synopsis of Regulations in Berlin (see his work 
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on Prostitution, p. 143), also remarks: ‘The number of females 
strongly suspected of prostitution, and who are therefore under the 
censorship of the police, was at the end of last month (July 1869) 
13,538.” [It is not pretended this number were examined.] But 
he adds, “There are, besides, a great number of privates, who, by 
their outward appearance and mode of living, excite a reasonable 
suspicion that they are addicted to prostitution, but who carry on the 
business with such circumspection that the police have no cause for 
interference. Amongst these are to be reckoned the greater number 
of dressmakers, milliners, actresses, deserted wives, and barmaids— 
their number may be computed at 12,000.” 

Mr. Parsons (Q. 377): ‘Is there much disease among those 
women to whom you refer as clandestine prostitutes?” ‘‘ Yes; 
quite enough to neutralise any good effect from the Act.” 

Mr. Waylen (Q. 886): ‘Have you much prostitution of concealed 
character in Colchester?” “I think we have; there are a great 
number of young women who work at factories and machine works, 
at whom the police have no means of getting.” 

Mr. Waylen (Q. 891): ‘“ Have you reason to believe that besides 
the ninety-eight registered prostitutes in Colchester there is a con- 
siderable number of clandestine prostitutes?” ‘I think so.” 

(Q. 984). Inspector Smith examined: ‘‘ But, on the whole, do you 
believe that clandestine prostitution is carried on to a great extent 
in the camp at Aldershot?” ‘J do.” 

(Q. 1026). Dr. Brewer asking Inspector Smith: “Have you 
reason to believe that by clandestine prostitutes both men and officers 
are diseased?” ‘* Yes,” 

(Q. 1036). ‘ You have stated, have you not, that there is a great 
deal of clandestine prostitution?” ‘‘ Yes.” 

Mr. Simon, Medical Officer of the Privy Council, is asked by the 
Chairman (Q, 1299): ‘‘I am anxious to obtain an opinion from you 
as to the means of bringing under the operation of the Acts clan- 
destine prostitutes; can you suggest in any way any manner of 
getting at that large class of clandestine prostitution which prevails 
even in our military areas ?” and replies, ‘‘ I SHOULD CONCEIVE IT TO 
BE QUITE IMPOSSIBLE.” 

Dr. Brewer (Q. 1300): ‘* We mean in relation to disease?” ‘ But 
a woman may get disease the first time she indulges. There would 
be, I think, NO POSSIBILITY OF DEALING WITH CLANDESTINE PROSTITU- 
tion. I believe, so far as I can judge from Paris information on 
this subject, that what they call clandestine prostitution BREAKS 
DOWN THEIR SYSTEM. They catch a number of specially flagrant 
unregistered prostitutes and bring them before the police, but the 
quantity which evades is enough to defeat them.” 

Captain Harris’s reports show that the number of registered pros- 
titates, who leave subjected districts, commenced with 180 in 1866 
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and increased until it reached the number of 1500 in a single year, 
although the number of registered women is so much reduced; those 
who leave the subjected districts are still 900 a year, and many 
when diseased go into the unsubjected districts and spread disease 
there.”—Medical Enquirer, vol. iv. p. 235. 

(Q. 697). “The Acts have certainly left the women in a more 
dangerous condition that they found them ; the ratio of disease is 
higher by 20 per cent. than it was in 1861; and the ratio has been 
gradually rising in Aldershot for eight years.”—Dr. Nevins’s 
evidence, Medical Enquirer, May 1880, p. 233. 

To treat a few women and leave men and clandestines diseased is 
as hopeless as to drain out the water from one arm of a syphon 
while the other is immersed in an exhaustless reservoir. There is 
no possibility by medical or other means of rendering cohabitation with 
a prostitute safe. 

Dr. Pickthorne (Q. 13864): “There is a difficulty in bringing a 
certain margin of women under the Acts,” 

(Q. 3175). ‘In the year 1866 the women began to find out that 
if they lived in brothels they were subjected to the Acts, so they 
began to leave them, and the number of brothels decreased. I 
believe there is as much prostitution now as ever there was in 1868.” 
(Before the Acts.) 

(Q. 8695). “I know from my patients that clandestines are 
totally unknown to the police.” 

Mr. Square, of Plymouth, has patients just as much affected with 
gonorrhoea and syphilis; it is well known that there are more 
clandestines than before the Act; his patients, as a rule, did not go 
with the examined women. Has had recently (Q. 6776) one or 
two cases of virulent syphilis contracted from clandestine prostitutes. 

Dr. Jago, of Plymouth (Q. 7166): ‘‘ I should believe clandestine 
prostitution has increased, judging from the diseases I meet with.” 

(Q. 7167). “ His male patients tell him that in nine out of ten 
cases it was one of the sly ones. The proportion of disease treated 
is ludicrously below the actual proportion; no doubt there is a 
considerable amount of clandestine prostitution in his neighbour- 
hood.” 

(Q. 7256), “Clandestine prostitution has very much increased.” 

The Rev, Isaac Hawker, Chaplain to the Royal Albert Hospital 
(Q. 7580): “Your feeling is that the Acts have not diminished 
clandestine prostitution?” ‘No; they have not.” “But have 
increased it in that district?” “Yes.” 

Mr. Stroud, chemist, Portsmouth (Q. 10,073): “ A good number 
of diseased women come to him who were not under the Acts. A 
large number of whom the police had no notion whatever.” 

(Q. 10,081). “ Do you think there is much clandestine prostitution 
in Portsmouth which escapes the police?” “ Yes; I think so.” 
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The Rescue Society call attention to the same fact, and remark 
that each of these returns shows that there are numerous prostitutes 
who are not registered. Here follow the attesting signatures of 
E. W. Thomas, London Female Preventive and Reformatory 
Institution, 200 Euston Road, London; W. Hornibrook, Homes of 
Hope, 5 and 6 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road, London; H. 
George Weakley, Midnight Meeting Movement, Red Lion Square, 
London ; Jno. Glanville, British Penitent Female Refuge, Cambridge 
Heath, London; R.B, Williams and Daniel Cooper, Rescue Society, 
85 Queen Street, Cheapside, London. 

Later still (1815) the same gentlemen declare in their Further 
Exposure that the whole of the police statistics should be “treated 
with ridicule ;” that enlarged experience of the real working of the 
Acts increases the conviction that ‘‘it is in principle and result 
wholly at variance with true morality,” and is ‘ productive of real 
harm.” They also bring a grave charge against the Acts—viz., 
“That this system of police espionage and interference with the 
delicate subject of the morality of the people, and of the whole ques- 
tion of the sexual relations, IS BECOMING PRODUCTIVE HERE, AS IT 
HAS EVERYWHERE ELSE, OF A LARGE AMOUNT OF CLANDESTINE PROS- 
TITUTION, WHICH ELUDES SUPERVISION AND REGISTRATION, AND SPREADS 
DISEASE WIDELY AMONG THE POPULATION!” In support of this, they 
give a long table of cases of girls and young women received from the 
districts subjected to the Acts, all of whom had led an immoral 
life as unregistered prostitutes, unknown to the police, and of 
whom 26 per cent. were diseased when received into the Homes of 
the Rescue Society. As nearly one hundred of these clandestine 
cases were girls from seven to nineteen years of age, that fact dis- 
poses of the assertion that juvenile vice is stamped out by these 
Acts. 

Mr. J. R. Lane, in his evidence (Q. 3632) before the Venereal 
Commission, says: ‘As to the general public, I doubt whether the 
inspection of prostitutes would be of so much service; I doubt very 
much whether in those Continental towns where inspections are 
regularly carried out they have not as much syphilis as we have in 
London. [Dr. Drysdale states that there is more; and his view was 
corroborated at the Medical Congress by several eminent French 


surgeons. Moreover, Paris is half the size of London.] I think 


also that there is a very large source of syphilis in the general public 
from women who would never come under supervision, not being 
regular prostitutes, but servant girls, dressmakers, and people of that 
class; these persons largely disseminate syphilis, but it is <mpossible 
to reach them by any system of inspection.” It is not clear to me 
that there is less syphilis in Paris than in other large towns where 
there is no inspection, as in London. 

Francis Cadell, Esq., Lecturer on Syphilology, Edinburgh School 
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of Medicine, in a paper read before the Medico-Chirurgical Society 
of Edinburgh, December 1, 1880, remarks: ‘‘ In whatever country 
these or similar Acts are in force, we see as the invariable result a 
diminution in the number of public prostitutes and the houses they 
frequent; this appears to me, however, to be anything but an un- 
mixed good. The repression of these women, through the working 
of the Acts, does not mean that prostitution has lessened, or that 
the resulting disease has been reduced. It only means that the 
women who dislike the police regulations (and this dislike is universal) 
have either left the district or become clandestine prostitutes. Any 
one who has visited the large cities of the Continent—Paris, Vienna, 
or Berlin—could not fail to notice the tremendous extent to which clan- 
destine prostitution prevails.” ‘“ With reference to the amount of 
venereal disease to be seen in the Continental cities, where prostitu- 
tion is under police regulation, I can speak decidedly from observation 
tong continued in Vienna and Lyons, and do not hesitate to state that 
venereal disease in all its forms was much more prevalent in these 
cities than here in Edinburgh.”—-Hdinburgh Medical Journal, January 
1881. 

In fact, clandestine prostitution is alone quite enough to utterly 
break down the system. Most ample proofs of this are afforded by 
an excellent article published in the WrEsTMINSTER REVIEW on 
Governmental Experiments in Controlling Prostitution, in which it is 
proved beyond all doubt or cavil that in every known clime and age 
the vast proportion of prostitutes successfully resist all police 
attempts to place them on the register. 


(The Third Part of this Article will appear in the December Number.) 
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THE KEYSTONE OF LAND 
MONOPOLY. 


THE suggestion that old-age pensions should be provided by the 
State in this country is generally acquiesced in, from a deep-felt 
sympathy of the people for the large class existing there, who at 
that time of life are reduced to extreme destitution or an unnatural 
state of dependence. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the concourse of circumstances 
that has brought about this disastrous state of things is not fully 
taken into account by the majority who favour this suggestion. 
Although the condition of want among so many, contrasting scanda- 
lously with the enormous possessions and riches of a few, is un- 
paralleled in other civilised countries, these people can see in the 
evil in this country only an inevitable result of economic working of 
society, aggravated by our climate and the pressure of our popula- 
tion, for which they believe there can be no remedy except through 
relief by taxation, as is provided by our poor laws; with this 
difference, that they would have the pensions paid to a vastly larger 
number than are now assisted by the State, and in a form more 
consistent with humanity than that which our present poor laws 
prescribe. 

We take it that this view in favour of the pensions is too narrow 
to afford of itself any hope of a solid foundation for a remedy; and 
we shall endeavour to explain ourselves on this point apart from the 
obvious impracticability, in any case under our present circum- 
stances, of making the fund sufficient for its purpose. 

The necessity of old-age pensions has been created almost entirely 
by the land system prevailing with us to the present day, dating 
from the semi-barbarous feudal epoch, when for carrying on the wars 
of the nation—both offensive and defensive—the occupation of the 
land was granted in large masses to noble tenants, subject to fealty 
and service to the king of the time being, who was held to be lord 
paramount of the land as representing the rights of the nation in 
the substance and inherent properties of the earth, which are the 
gift of God to mankind. 

The main ostensible object was to protect those rights, and the 
law and custom of primogeniture and entail were introduced at the 
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time only for the duly securing such holdings in masses, with the 
view to the better concentrating of the powers which the land and 
the state of serfdom of the people afforded to meet the military 
purposes. 

Naturally, this military organisation became at length obsolete 
when regular armies were formed out of the combined means of the 
nation. Notwithstanding this circumstance, however, primogeniture or 
on intestacy became a fixed rule in the country, restricting effectually, 
with the aid of modified forms of entail, the number of landed estates 
in a few families, while the laws generally, in freeing the landowners 
from their former liabilities and duty of public service, made that 
class by degrees practically independent freeholders of their occu- 
pancies, with only a nominal duty of allegiance to the king. 

The laws became worse, under these changes in their monopolising 
effects for the country at large, than those from which they had 
degenerated. . By the absolute property and further powers which 
they created for their so-called owners, the estates kept increasing in 
size while their owners became every year fewer, holding the nation 
in an ever-tightening grip. 

Those same laws are still the basis of the land system of this 
country. Justly called an anachronism, they are the root of the 
state of destitution of the people with which we are called upon now 
to deal by grants of pensions. 

The general ignorance of these facts, though they form a very 
elementary part of history, is our chief reason for giving a recital of 
them here. 

By the power those laws impart to the owners of the land, they 
still exclude the multitude of the country to this day practically 
from all freehold property and grant it only a temporary occupation of 
the land, dictating almost arbitrarily the terms for its use, the most: 
conspicuous and oppressive instances being in the urban and other 
parts built upon, where they only allow ground for building on 
long leases, on the condition that both the buildings and the land 
built upon shall revert to the owners of the land at the end of the 
lease, with their increased valuc, which is lost entirely to the lessees, 
who are thus deprived of the means which that increased value—the 
creation of their labour in the first instance, and of the public demand 
for its results later—should have provided for them towards their 
subsistence and wants in oid age. The accumulation in the way of 
gain to the landowner doing nothing for it, and the loss of successive 
lessees during generations under that head, have been so great as to 
be beyond calculation. 

This state of things has helped to give intensity to other results 
of the powers the said laws bestow, such as a considerable exemption 
from taxes for the landowner, an enormous patronage in their hands, 
an undue advantage they have in making terms with their tenants, 
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and an irresponsible power in the Legislature which they constantly 
turn to account in favour of their personal interests. The land 
system they thrive by is entirely responsible for the partial unpro- 
ductiveness of the soil prevailing, for the excessive dependence of 
the people for their food upon foreign countries, and the vast 
number of proletarians among them who are in a condition next to 
that of Helots and have to scatter abroad, there to conspicuously 
make up a similar degraded class. 

These facts point conclusively to the imperativeness of abolishing 
the land laws which we have described, and on which the land 
system stands, as being at the bottom, the source and cause of the 
misery of our poor on the extensive scale that characterises it. 
Whatever else may be done in the way of palliation to meet it, 
whatever sacrifice we may feel called upon to make individually or as 
a nation, our efforts must be next to futile, as long as that great 
anachronism is allowed to subsist. 

The first thing, with a view to the extinction of our old bad land 
laws, should be to throw full light before the people, on the injus- 
tice of the laws, setting them forth as the keystone of the land 
system or the root of the evil they suffer by, and making that the 
foremost task of reformers, who should persistently follow it out till 
it is fulfilled; holding out on their banners figuratively if not by 
actual deed, “the land laws and long ground-leases for abolition, 
and land values for taxation,” without ceasing to urge old-age pen- 
sions and improvement of relations between landlord and tenant, &c., 
in every possible way for what they can make of them. 

Properly conducted the movement should enrol many thousands 
of followers. It is the more important that it should be well 
started, as it is only the voice of the people that will effect the desired 
change. 

The great object to attain would be the formation of a new land 
system, the effect of which would be to ensure the distribution cf 
the land in the place of its present concentration, and thereby to 
provide the people with the means of helping .themselves instead of 
having to hold out their hands and beg for help as they are doing. 
It is evident that the utmost care will be needed even when the new 
principle is introduced, to prevent any rule or custom, the aim of 
which would be to bar this distribution, For with primogeniture 
and entail in any form subsisting there would always be a serious 
bar to the distribution. 

From the readings of history of the changes that have taken place 
in other civilised states on the Continent on a vast scale in the con- 
dition of their people from a thorough uprooting of bad land laws 
which ruled there similar to those of the United Kingdom, we can 
form a forecast of the element for good the same eradication of the 
bad land laws of this country would introduce for its people. Land 
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monopoly, with its principal evil and fierce competition among the 
people for produce and employment, the extreme inequality of 
taxation, the irresponsible legislative power existing at home would 
totter and fall as it has done abroad. Long ground leaseholds would 
be impossible and old-age pensions would be much less in demand, 
the same as it is in those countries under the diffusion of land and 
wealth which has been the result for them. 

Primogeniture and entail formed the basis of the land system 
for many centuries on the Continent, and were the first objects of 
attack of the nations of the Continent when they rose against the 
tyranny that oppressed them, which they justly believed owed its 
greatest force to that land system. The result we have noticed was 
a complete extinction of the land monopoly which had so afflicted 
the people. We see now in those countries, after the lapse of 
nearly a century since the change was inaugurated, the benefits 
they have derived from it, which manifest themselves in a vastly 
increased production from the soil, in a generally improved status 
of the people as proprietors of the greater part of the land, become 
self-supporting and important national customers, holding their own 
in wealth, power, and comfort with the other nations of the world, 
without any extreme recourse to foreign trade. Contrasted with 
the state of the lower classes of the United Kingdom, who, though 
members of one of the finest races of the world for intelligence, 
valour, and resourcefulness that ever existed, by their state of being 
divorced from the soil are too poor to own property at all, or to be 
self-supporting, or national customers in any wide sense, and by 
this want of resources force our industries to seek their profits 
almost exclusively by crossing the seas and looking for customers 
in distant foreign parts. 

The release of our nation from its laws of primogeniture and 
entail would be a holy cause to engage in, and it is a pity to see so 
many of our land law reformers completely ignoring them and 
advocating, instead of their abolition, almost exclusively the nation- 
alisation and monopolisation and compulsory purchase of the land 
by the State, as the means of abolishing the land monopoly in this 
country. It would be easy to show that neither of these modes, 
however desirable and expedient it may be for a Government to 
interfere on those lines to a small extent, and to put the people 
on the land at the first stage, would help to diffuse the land in 
anything like a proper proportion ; nor would an increased taxation 
of the land, however desirable it may be, help materially in its 
diffusion, Governments, through whose hands the operation would 
have to pass, are proved to be incompetent to take over landed 
property for working and administering it in bulk, and we have 
experience of enormous national losses and ruin from the thing 
having been attempted. 
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The effects of such a policy, which was adopted by the French 
in the early days of their great Revolution to supplement the 
abolition of their feudal laws, are known to most students of 
history. The French National Assembly having launched out vast 
schemes of nationalisation of the land by its sequestration, the 
Corporation of Paris contracted to take a certain portion of the land, 
and other corporations followed this example, and as they were 
unable to pay in specie they were allowed to issue bonds secured on 
the property. The property was barely taken up by the public, and 
from its being unproductive in their hands it fell enormously in 
value as well as the bonds, and the failure contributed largely to 
the bankruptcy of France. 

It is not to be supposed that ideas of nationalisation and State 
monopolisation of the land will ever obtain sufficient influence to 
enable promoters in England to carry out such wild schemes in our 
country with anything approaching such disastrous effects; but 
there is this great pity in the simple conception, that it is retarding 
considerably the progress of other and more practical ideas in the 
matter, and that it is repulsively revolutionary. 

Napoleon I. saw the proper course, of which he drew up a plan 
on his rise to power, in his immortal Code, bearing exclusively on 
the question of succession, for carrying out the proposed distribution 
of the land in France. In the beginning of the Code under that 
head, it is declared ‘‘ That one not yet conceived at the opening of 
@ succession is incapable of succeeding,” and other enactments come 
in which have expressly for object to carry out the principle of 
distribution. I do not pretend here to approve of his new laws as 
an absolute model. It must suffice for me to say that France at 
once revived under those new laws, and entered on her new course 
of material prosperity which has marked her history to this day in 
a gradual working, and proved the value of the principle. 

Quesnay, a Frenchman born in the last century, was the first to 
advocate the taxation of land in France on a large scale, and acting 
under his influence the Government of the Revolution inaugurated a 
scheme of heavy taxation on that score, but it had soon to be 
mitigated owing to circumstances which showed its impracticability 
on such a large scale. France has borne, however, pursuant to 
Quesnay’s principle, and to this day a substantial land-tax. The 
land-tax, or “‘ crédit foncier,” in France yields about 245,317,102 fr. 
(£9,800,000) a year, of which 119,000,000 fr. are raised on culti- 
vated acres, vineyards, and meadows, of an area estimated at 
34,000,000 hectares (83,980,000 acres). The number of persons on 
whom the tax falls has just been officially stated at 13,957,528. 
The collection of such a large amount is only practicable and to be 
expected when the land is widely diffused. 

There is a vast number of facts which should throw great light 
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on the injustice and evil of our old land laws, and the connection of 
the people’s low condition with those laws—such as the distinction 
between estate in land and personal property, the origin of produc- 
tion, and the nature of economic rent. The confusion existing in 
these matters is responsible for much of the pretensions of land- 
owners, which are giving great trouble in their dealings with 
tenants and society. Although these points have been very ably 
cleared up in a report of a Royal Commission on Land in Wales 
lately, owing to the enormous length of the document the informa- 
tion has not spread, and it should be made accessible to the people. 

There is also the enormous patronage which the landowners 
possess, enabling them to enlist in their personal interests an 
incredible number of supporters, by simply the power they hold 
over them. This should be brought also into full light. And it 
would materially assist in giving more light if full returns could be 
drawn up and circulated showing the following : 

The acreage under entail or settlement, 

The area paying ground-rent, 

The amount of ground-rent paid, 

The estates of peers and their acreage. 

Nothing will induce the landowners to make proper concessions, 
but the overhauling and exposing of their position under the old 
land laws. They make sport of all attempts at land reform in 
which no reference is made to those laws. By the protection and 
the power the laws confer upon them, landowners will always be 
enabled, as long as the laws remain in force and unaltered, to pass 
or reject ordinary Bills in Parliament at their will. They can even 
annul the effect of money enactments of a past Ministry when their 
party comes into power, 

Gro, F. SAUNDERS, 
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THE COMING CONTEST WITH 
MONOPOLISTS. 


“Tre legal history of Banking in England is in effect the history of the 
establishment of the Bank of England, of the creation of its monopoly, and 
of the gradual withdrawal by successive Acts of Parliament of certair 
items, so to speak, of that monopoly, leaving a residuum of restrictions on 
issuing banks still remaining unrepealed.” 


The above is a copy of a memorandum which was laid before the 
Committee which was appointed to inquire into the working of the 
Bank Acts in 1875. Sir Stafford Northcote was the Chairman and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that memorandum was given in 
by him to begin the inquiry with. There were a great number of 
gentlemen connected with banking called to give evidence and state 
their opinions on the banking system, which evidence was gone 
into at great length. The commercial men mostly condemned 
the present system of banking, as being far too restricted and 
unaccommodating to trade; but the bankers who were examined 
did not see much that was wrong with banking, so the Committee, 
being mostly composed of bankers and gentlemen connected with 
banking, as a matter of course did not condemn the present 
contracted and monopolist system. In fact, they thought the banks 
were all going on so well that they merely reported what the 
different witnesses said, but did not recommend any relaxation of 
the restrictions on banking, or any improvements with the view of 
giving the banks more liberty to expand their business for their own 
benefit, or for the expansion of trade generally to all classes of the 
community. That result was a great disappointment to the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, which had unanimously requested 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to get the Committee appointed with 
the object of getting the Bank of England and other banks placed 
upon a better basis, and a more popular system not liable to such 
terrible monetary panics as took place in 1847, 1857, and 1866, 
even down to 1877, through causes avoidable probably. 

This most important subject is to be brought up in the next 
Session of Parliament by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, as he intimated to the bankers at their 
meeting at the Mansion House lately. No doubt the question wilh 
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then and there receive a fair discussion from all parties, and it is to 
be hoped a proper system of banking and currency will be established 
for this country which will place it on Free Trade principles. 

It may seem strange to say so, but trade has never got so freely 
away as it was expected to do after the Corn Laws were repealed. 
It was pointed out at that time by certain economists who knew the 
subject well—the late Hon. James Wilson, for instance—that there 
was still something more wanted to let trade go perfectly free. 
There appeared to be another strong and rich monopolist class in 
and about London which held back business. The late Lord Overston, 
the great banker, was at their head, and his lordship was under- 
stood to have had great influence over Sir Robert Peel, and been his 
chief adviser in drawing up the Bank Act of 1844, which has been 
so much condemned by commercial men and others. That Act 
placed the banks in a very contracted corner, and cut off to a great 
extent their ancient and serviceable privilege of issuing bank notes. 
That wicked Act was like stealing tradesmen’s tools. 

Bank notes were found to be most useful to England in early 
times: they supplied ready money for home circulation, and allowed 
gold to be exported to pay for foreign purchases or debts. When 
Britain got engaged in war with France, Mr. Pitt, in 1797, saw fit 
to advise Parliament to allow the Bank of England to issue as many 
notes as it required for home circulation, and as gold then rose as high 
as £4 10s. per oz. from £5 17s. 9d., the suspension of gold payments 
and the issue of legal notes saved the solvency of this country at that 
time, and drove foreign nations to take payments from Britain in 
goods and manufactures rather than in gold. That was real fair 
trade, and that system of exchange would work well yet! In that 
way the expenses of the war onthe Continent were met by the 
exportation of British goods, and this kept trade going. Sir 
Archibald Alison showed in his History of Europe and other writings 
the great advantage to this country of having a sound legalised paper 
note currency for home circulation. 

But the Government and Parliament in 1816, in their reactionary 
mood, when they passed the Corn Laws to raise the price of corn, at 
the same time passed the Money Laws to raise the rates of interest 
for the Fundholders. That rise in the rate for money, and the 
reduction of the amount of notes in circulation at the same time, 
brought on such distress in the country that it suffered perhaps as 
much by the making of money scarce and dear as by the war itself. 
The country did not recover from that monetary depression for five 
years afterwards. 

Had Pitt’s plan been followed, and the legal note circulation 
allowed to continue after the war was over, trade would have got on 
fairly well. It is well known now that a far better and steadier 
currency can be established by our Government by issuing national 
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notes and laying aside or cancelling Consols for the amount of the 
national note issue. This is done in other nations with great 
advantage, Why not in Britain ? 

It is the Bank of England and the other bank monopolists that 
block the way. The Bank of England has often been called over 
the coals by the Chambers of Commerce and business men generally 
for continuing its anti-Free Trade banking system so long as it has 
done, thereby keeping back the more enterprising and accommodating 
banks, which are anxious to make great improvements and expansions 
in our banking system, if only the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, 
with her hangers-on, can be got out of the way! The hint may be 
thrown out that it is necessary by Act of Parliament that the Bank 
must get a year’s warning before any alteration can be made upon 
her charter, and that warning might now be given to prepare for 
any alterations Parliament may make next year. 

A very significant hint has been given by an influential financial 

London paper of June 3 last in an article on “The Bank of England,” 
in which it is said : 
“the gossip in the City, whether rightly or wrongly informed, has it 
that many of the directors are themselves greatly dissatisfied with the 
recent management. Indeed, it is even alleged that the highest of them at 
present is only waiting for a little pressure to make a change. Amongst 
the younger directors in particular there is said to be an exceedingly un- 
favourable feeling. The whole condition of the Bank is bad. It was, no 
doubt, excellent when devised. But it has long ago become antiquated, and 
now those most competent to direct a great banking business are practically 
almost excluded from its councils,” 


That paper goes on to point out how gravely, as it thinks, 


“the duties of the Bank, as the holder of the ultimate bankers’ reserves of 
this country, has been neglected during the past couple of years. The 
total stock of gold is now little over 30 millions sterling. At the corre- 
sponding date last year the amount was 37 millions.” 


There is nothing alarming about that. The reserve of gold 
bullion is more than enough to meet any demands that may come 
upon it for foreign countries, for, as another paper simultaneously 
states : 

“that week the influx of gold to the Bank was about 1? million, which 
goes to show that the Bank directors know how to attract the precious 


metal when they want to do so. In the open market short loans are 
arranged at 14 to 2 per cent.” 


And any amount of gold can be had from other countries for the 
asking. But the Bank is rigorously tied down by the Acts of 
Parliament to buy and sell gold at the fixed price. This was the 
great mistake Peel made, and it has been the cause of most of the 
monetary panics since. Had gold been allowed to rise and fall in 
price according to supply and demand, and the Bank gota free hand 
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in dealing with that commodity and of issuing legal notes to supply 
the circulating medium, all would have gone well. 

When it is fully found that gold bullion can be dispensed with to 
a greater extent than hitherto, by adopting other methods and 
mediums of exchange, there will be still less demand for that metal, 
and its market price may fall far below par, as silver has done. 
The Bankers’ Magazine, strange to say, still repeats the old idea 
“that all that the Bank is able to do is to endeavour, either by 
raising its own rate or (by methods familiar to all) to borrow some 
of the surplus money on the market, to raise the rate of discount 
there to such a level as shall tend to attract gold from abroad.” In 
that manner the Bank makes money scarcer and dearer than it 
would be with freedom in banking. This shows that the Bank of 
England is not working to serve the public who require monetary 
accommodation, but to serve the interests of the Bank. The Bank 
Acts are as much opposed to Free Trade as the Corn Laws were, 
therefore the Bank Acts ought to be likewise repealed. Sir Louis 
Mallet proved, in a pamphlet written for the Cobden Club, that the 
Bank Acts counteracted Free Trade and gave the foreign Protec- 
tionists the power to prevent our goods from getting into their 
markets by imposing heavy duties on them, and at the same time 
forcing their produce into our markets, which we freely allow because 
our money laws allowed them to get gold from us cheaper than our 
goods. Does this not show the bane and the antidote ? 

Suppose a merchant in Britain buys £100,000 worth of corn from 
America and gives a cheque on the Bank of England for the amount 
of the purchase, The American draws the £100,000 in gold and 
takes it home; he will have to pay no export or import duty 
thereon— indeed, the probability is he may get a premium on the gold 
in America. But reverse the transaction: suppose the British 
merchant sold £100,000 worth of his goods in America, there would, 
in the first place, be the exorbitant import duty imposed there upon 
our manufactures of 40 to 50 per cent. Or suppose our merchant 
wished to buy corn or any American produce in return exchange for 
his goods in place of bringing money, the case would be different—it 
would tell against the American farmer, who would get a less price 
for his corn, &., than he would have done by Free Trade. This 
shows that Mr. Bryan, the Free Trade candidate for the Presidency, 
was not far wrong when he told his hearers in the Western States 
that the high protective duties in the United States plundered the 
farmers by bringing down the prices of their produce, and at the 
same time doubling the prices of their clothing and other goods 
imported. It is to be hoped, for the benefit of America and Britain, 
that Mr. Bryan may beat Mr. McKinley at the next election ! 

This instance is given to show how Free Trade in gold would bring 
about Free Trade and reciprocity between the United States and 
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Britain, and is applicable to every other State with which we trade. 
Free Trade in gold would give Britain full possession and the use of 
the golden key which would open every nation we deal with, to our 
trade and commerce on equitable terms! 

France, Germany, Russia, and the other European States would 
soon see it to be for their own advantage to adopt Free Trade with us 
and reduce their exorbitant protective duties to reasonable scales, as 
they would discover that, the more goods they bought and got from 
us, so much the more would they sell to us, Unfair “ bounties” 
given by Germany to their sugar producers in order to cut out the 
Sugar merchants in this country and the sugar-growers in the 
British Colonies would be thwarted when they found that they must 
either take goods from us in exchange for their produce—be it beet 
or other things—or otherwise, if they would take nothing but gold 
in exchange, then they would have to pay market price or a premium 
for it to square international accounts. They would no longer get 
gold from us cheaper than the current prices of our goods. This 
would counterbalance their bounties or probably do away with them. 

The big national banks of some other nations have now piled up 
enormous amounts of gold bullion merely to look at, for no palpable 
use but just to know it is locked up in their safes or war-chests! 
How much more beneficial it would be to sell off the greater part of 
that bullion and pay off so much National Debt, so as to relieve 
these nations of the taxation they must pay for the interest! 
There is the Bank of France, for instance: it has £125,000,000 
sterling lying idle. It has little or no need of that stock of gold, for 
the French people have now taken kindly to their paper note circula- 
tion, The Bank of France have this year made most extraordinary 
improvements and extensions of their banking system, which gives 
the fullest facilities of banking to all classes at wonderfully cheap 
rates, even for the smallest sums, These benefits are already being 
widely taken advantage of by the people, and this spreading of 
money will, no doubt, raise the social condition of the French. 
What a marked contrast the Bank of France. is to the Bank of 
England in the manner of serving the public! The Bank of 
England has got the haughty idea that it is the bank of the 
upper classes. If Parliament has enough of democratic spirit in it 
now, the Bank ought to be made, at any rate, to be as popularly 
conducted as the Bank of France is, and the Treasury of the United 
States, or the banks of Canada, are for the people. 

There should be full scope given to all good banks in the country, 
large or small, to carry on banking business in the best modern 
manner for the benefit of all parties, so as to develop and encourage 
all trades and industries. As a basis for the circulating medium 
the Treasury might establish a department, like that of the United 
States, for printing and issuing national notes in denominations of 
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10s,, £1, £5, and upwards, say to the amount of £100,000,000 sterling. 
These notes could be issued as required to the public or to the 
banks. Consols should be deposited with the Treasury to cover the 
notes. Thus the national notes would have national security, and 
whatever amount of national notes were issued would cancel so much 
National Debt, as has been the case in the United States since 1862, 
when £75,000,000 of “ greenbacks ” were first issued free, and have 
continued in circulation to this day. By this system of note issue 
all banks would be placed on the same level, and be enabled to give 
good terms to their customers, and this country would be no longer 
annoyed with the ups and downs of the Bank of England discount 
rates, as there would be perfect Free Trade in banking and in gold. 

Since ever the Bank Act of 1844 was passed there has been a 
continual condemnation of it by different parties. In 1894 Mr. 
Maberly Phillips, of the Bank of England at Newcastle, published 
an excellent book, giving the History of Banking in the North of 
England, which showed the severe opposition of the then monopolist 
banks to the establishment of new and better banks. We reviewed 
and recommended that book when it was published. At the present 
time the Quarterly Review has made that book its text for a most 
excellent article on ‘“‘ Banking,” which runs very closely in the same 
groove as we have taken in our articles on “ Banking” for the last 
five years. The Quarterly says: 


“ Banking supplies to us as a nation the very heart's blood of that com- 
mercial prosperity on which our national existence depends. Such words 
are no mere metaphor. They imply a movement of the circulating medium 
as important to the health of the body economic as the vigorous circula- 
tion of the blood is to the life of man. Rather more than half a century 
has passed since Sir Robert Peel gave by his Bank Act a practical monopoly 
of local business, which has lasted to the present time, to the banks then 
existing in Scotland. . . . Up to the present time no alteration of the 
settlement which Peel made has been attempted, much as there is which 
requires revision.” 


Ernest E. Williams (of Made in Germany fame) likewise condemns 
the present monopolist and bullionist banking system of England 
thus : 


“ Gold is not in itself wealth in the best sense of the term. There are 
countries which possess very little gold indeed, and yet contain all the 
means of existence and enjoyment as prolifically as countries in which 
gold is plentiful (Scotland, for instance). Neither gold nor silver is 
wealth regarded per se. They are the means of acquiring wealth, and that 
is the only use in the possession of gold.” 


Now, we do not want a much greater supply of gold than we have 
at present. In the past the possession by a nation of gold was 
regarded as of prime importance, since the country which had a 
big supply of gold was able to trade to corresponding advantage. 
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But the economic value of the metal is less to-day, and is daily 
growing less. Two factors are tending to this diminution: the 
credit system of Governments, seen in the issue of paper money, and 
the private credit system introduced by the banks has a good effect 
(and much approved of commercially). In the United States to-day 
how often will you handle a gold coin? You may be the richest 
millionaire on Fifth Avenue, New York, and not touch a gold coin 
from month’s end to month’s end. Look at the Bank of England, 
which nominally issues notes to twice the value of gold in its vaults, 
yet a bank note is “as good as gold.” This shows that the time 
has come for a thorough reform of the banking and currency system 
of this country to let it compete freely and fairly with all other 
countries for the good of all. But this reform of banking will not 
be easily carried out unless the commercial and industrial classes 
rise to the occasion, and beat back the monopolist bankers and 
money-lenders who control the London money market at present, and 
make the rate of interest or discount for commercial paper higher 
than it would be with Free Trade in banking and a properly 
expansive currency, 
RosBerT Ewen. 





A TRIP IN NORTHERN CHINA. 


A Tour of a few months through China has this advantage for a 
European visitor, that the points of novelty strike him more forcibly 
than they would a resident who has settled down for a length of 
time in one particular treaty port. Having been long officially 
connected with India, and interested in the geography of Asia, I 
was glad to avail myself of the opportunity of seeing something of 
China, with which India, nay, the whole British Empire, is bound 
to have increased intercourse at no distant time. At present there 
is a curious cleavage between the Anglo-Indian and Anglo-Chinese 
communities, due mainly to difficulties of inter-communication and 
paucity of common interests. Greater solidarity is bound to come 
with the extension of railways and the development of China's 
requirements, as the interior is opened to exterior trade. But at 
present it seems to me that there is a regrettable want of co-opera- 
tion between the British colony in China and the powerful aristocracy 
—I use the word in its classical sense—of British India. Both are 
deeply concerned in the extension and strengthening of our national 
stake in Asia, but the former is handicapped by its distance and 
isolation, which may account for, though it cannot excuse, the com- 
parative neglect of its interests. The cleavage between India and 
China seems to me to be further accentuated by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and their excellent Empress steamships, which 
conveniently subserve the wants of the Far East, but which are too 
roundabout to profit India. Eastward-bound Englishmen have thus 
a tendency to diverge into two streams, one flowing eastward and 
the other westward, to their respective destinations. Nevertheless I 
anticipate a closer union of the two communities when the railway 
is completed from Burma into Yunnan, and with the inevitable 
expansion of our Eastern Empire, the day may not be far distant 
when those in the British sphere of the Yang-tze Basin will be able 
to shake hands with the pioneers of commerce from the Indian 
side. 

At the present the main gateway of China is Shanghai, and a very 
fine city it is. It is fifty-five years ago that it was opened to foreign 
trade, and since then its development has been rapid, But it was 
not always the principal port in these parts. Some two thousand 
years ago Quinsan, now some eighty miles inland, owing to the silting 
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up of the river, was the chief harbour, and, curiously enough, ata 
much later period, Defoe makes Robinson Crusoe land at “ Quin- 
chang,” as he calls it, before his visit to Nanking. It was about 
thirty-five years after the Norman Conquest that the Chinese removed 
the Custom House to Shanghai, and the advent of the British seven 
hundred years afterwards gave a great impulse to trade. The foun- 
dation of this great development was the creation of a foreign settie- 
ment, where the European merchants could establish their houses of 
business or go-downs. It is amusing to read that when Captain 
Balfour, the British Consul in those days, suggested that roads of a 
respectable width should be laid out in the new settlement, this was 
overruled by a Mr. McDonald, who said that the residents were not 
likely to want roads, and that all that was required were passage- 
ways down to the jetty, wide enough for two chests of tea to pass at 
once. Nowadays the Bund or principal street, running parallel to 
the river, is a beautifully macadamised wide road, with side pave- 
ments, electric lights, and flanked by a succession of palatial houses 
on the land side, and a charming belt of public gardens and lawns 
on the other, bordering the bright and sunny waters of the Whangpoo 
River. There is a majestic cathedral, a fine commodious club, a 
plethora of post-offices, one for each of the chief foreign nations, and 
any number of shops. The largest and handsomest of these are 
European, but many of the Chinese shops, though less important- 
looking, do a very large trade, particularly in silks and curios. The 
streets are all crowded in the daytime, and carriages, jimrickshaws, 
sedan-chairs, wheelbarrows, sometimes carrying half-a-dozen Chinese 
girls apiece, file along the Bund and the side streets in never-ending 
procession. The sedan-chair and the wheelbarrow are old Chinese 
institutions, the carriages and the rickshaws are importations from 
Europe and Japan respectively, but nevertheless the Chinese upper 
and middle classes have taken very kindly to them, and patronise 
them freely. The slow old wheelbarrow is a very cheap mode of 
conveyance and suits the lower classes. 

A very characteristic sight is the tall Sikh policeman, with his 
dust-coloured tunic and crimson turban. These have been introduced 
into the British settlement from India, and it is certainly gratifying 
to see this British emblem of law and order. If you walk along the 
Bund as far as the French concession, you find yourself in a different 
scene. The names of the streets are there all French, inscribed on 
those blue enamelled plates that you see at the street corners in 
Paris. Here and there you may see a lonely policeman, a replica of 
the Parisian sergent-de-ville, but somehow he looks out of place and 
uncomfortable in Shanghai. The British Indian bobby, on the other 
hand, six feet high, marches about as if the whole place belonged to 
him and keeps order admirably. Not that the Chinese are unruly ; 
they are naturally peaceful, and prefer to be ruled with a strong 
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hand, but of course there are loafers and roughs everywhere who 
require to be kept in check. 

The industries of Shanghai are very important. Besides the 
merely local trades such as printing, baking, ice-making, the supply 
of gas, electric light, water, tea, and such semi-local businesses as 
furniture-making and carriage-building, several manufactories are to 
be found whose products are intended to compete with those of the 
world at large. Among these are shipbuilding yards, silk filatures, 
cotton ginning, spinning, and weaving mills, paper mills, match 
factories, photo-lithographic works, acid works, breweries, and aérated 
water manufactories. All these industries benefit the nation materi- 
ally. There are believed to be 20,000 women engaged in the work 
of preparing fowl feathers for export, in cleaning cotton and silk, 
and in making lucifer matches and cigarettes, while from the schools 
of Shanghai there now proceeds a perpetual stream of English- 
speaking candidates for posts in the Telegraph, Customs, and Naval 
services of the Chinese Government. 

Wherever two or three Englishmen are gathered together there 
you will always find sport, so it will be no surprise to learn that the 
Race Club at Shanghai was formed about forty-five years ago. The 
stamina of the Chinese pony is extraordinary, as is illustrated by the 
weights they carry, the official standard being 10 stone for 12 
hands, and 3 pounds for every inch above, and this high scale of 
weights must be maintained in consequence of so few amateur 
jockeys being able to ride under it. In the early days the ponies 
all came from Mongolia, several hundred at a time, but now they 
come in small lots from Tientsin and Chinkiang by boat, and are 
sold by auction, the prices averaging anything between £3 and £60. 
Unlike the English racehorse, these ponies have no pedigree and 
seldom arrive until they are at least seven years old, so a purchaser 
has little to go by except shape. 

Besides horseracing, boating is a very favourite sport in Shanghai, 
and eight oars may often be seen practising on the Whangpoo River. 
Last May we witnessed the boat races, which attracted a goodly 
crowd of sightseers to Sampan House, as the headquarters of the 
club are called. It was just about the time that some of our 
continental friends were making themselves a little obnoxious over 
our China policy, and I could not help thinking that an interesting 
photograph might have been taken of the five or six hundred 
Englishmen grouped on the bank of the river. In their flannels 
and straw hats they would have made a very characteristic picture 
and a typical presentment of the perfidious Britishers whom some of 
the European press were at that time for bundling neck and crop 
out of China. 

Peking (or Peiching, the northern capital, Nanking being the 
southern capital), which I visited in May and June, wears an aspect 
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of unchanged medizvalism. You leave behind you the railway— 
China’s only railway—that links you with civilisation, and you find 
yourself landed in the very scene that greeted Marco Polo when he 
entered “‘Cambaluc” six hundred years ago, and which probably 
then could date back unchanged for a still longer period. There 
are the massive walls, the gates that open and shut with the rising 
and setting of the sun, the roadway that is either ankle-deep—I had 
almost said knee-deep—in dust or mud, or else paved with flags, 
that seem to have a perverse tendency to lie at the most excruciating 
angles as you jolt over them in your cart, with its massive wheels 
studded with knobs like a steering-wheel. Worst of all are the 
smells of Peking, which I think could challenge comparison with, if 
not beat, those of any other city in the world. What else could you 
expect when the sewers have been allowed to fall into ruins, and a 
Chinese local official’s only idea of laying the ubiquitous dunes of 
roadway dust is to besmear them with sewage reeking in the blazing 
sun? Legation Street, where the European colony is mostly found, 
is scarcely better off in this respect than any other thoroughfare, 
The general impression forced on my mind, as I floundered along, 
was that I had slipped on Hans Andersen’s goloshes of happiness 
and been bodily transported back to the middle ages. The whole 
entourage was essentially archaic. I don’t know whether there is 
any prospect of the European Ministers combining to get a foreign 
settlement or concession from the Tsungli-Yamen, but Sir Claude 
Macdonald could hardly confer a greater service to his countrymen 
and Europeans generally in Peking than by taking the lead in so 
useful a reform. It is a reproach to us, the foremost nation in 
China, that the capital in the matter of water supply, locomotion, 
drainage, lighting, policeing, and general cleanliness and order should 
be centuries behind the humblest treaty port. Moreover a foreign 
settlement in the heart of the capital would serve as a useful object- 
lesson in the eyes of the more enlightened Chinese statesmen, and 
give point to the many exhortations to reform with which European 
Ministers are ever and anon bombarding the Tsungli-Yamen. 

The Club in Peking forms a welcome oasis in this desert of dirt, 
dust and discomfort. Everybody that is anybody in Peking resorts 
there of an afternoon either to play lawn-tennis on the asphalted 
courts, or to chat and discuss a cocktail or a cup of tea. There are 
billiard tables, on which Mr. Pritchard Morgan, M.P., used to display 
his dexterity before an admiring group of spectators, and Dr. Morrison, 
the popular and indefatigable correspondent of the Times, is also a 
well-known habitué there. The Hotel de Pekin, where we were 
supposed to be lodged, is also comfortable enough, and its menu and 
liquid attractions were indeed consoling after our long and insuffer- 
ably hot and dusty journey. But, as often happens in the East, 
there was no sleeping room in the inn, so we had to be accommodated 
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in a ramshackle house under the Tartar wall. This wall is in some 
parts 50 feet high and well-nigh as broad. The entire circuit of the 
walls of the city, Chinese and Tartar, is about twenty-one miles, and 
within the Tartar city is a second walled quadrangle constituting 
the Imperial city with a periphery of about seven miles, Within that 
enclave again is the Pink or “Forbidden City,” “a succession of 
magnificent yellow-tiled halls, palaces, kiosques, lakes and gardens, 
where, behind the protection of pale pink ramparts and wide moat, 
the lord of this great domain, the master of 350,000,000 human 
beings, and the Viceregent of Heaven, himself all but a god, leads a 
prisoner’s life.”? 

One curious feature of Peking is the extraordinary shop signs and 
trade advertisements. Mr. Simpson, who visited it about twenty-five 
years ago, remarks on the passion of the Chinese for advertising. 
With us biscuit manufacturers impress the name of their firm on the 
biscuits ; the Chinese go so far as to mark buna with the name of 
the baker, stamped on in red colour, and a roast duck which a man 
was carrying home had a large red stamp marked on it. This, I 
think, might supply a hint to some of our legislators who, in discuss- 
ing the practicability of stamping the place of origin on goods, 
‘declared that you could not mark a rump-steak. Mr. Simpson gives 
a list of signboards which display a strange mixture of poetry and 
shop—‘ Tea Shop of Celestial Principles,” “Good and Just accord- 
ing-to Heaven,” “The Honest Pen Shop of Li,” “ The Steel Shop 
of the pock-marked Wang,” and an oil and wine establishment is 
the “ Neighbourhood of Chief Beauty.” An opium den was some- 
what inappropriately labelled “‘The Thrice Righteous,” and a 
restaurant was styled “The Mutton Shop of Morning Twilight.” 

Between Peking and the railway terminus there is a great gulf 
fixed. The distance is only four miles as the crow flies, but for non- 
feathered bipeds this interval is toilsome indeed to traverse. The 
track, or tracks rather, are a maze of intersecting paths with deep 
ruts so bewildering in their family likeness one to another that our 
driver soon lost his way. The railway has not been brought up to 
the city walls, because the Emperor’s gaze could not be profaned by 
the smoke of a locomotive. A tramway was in course of construction 
when I was there, and has since been brought to completion, It 
will be an enormous convenience. 

One of our most interesting trips was made by water from Shanghai 
to Nanking on the Yang-tze-kiang. We were anxious to see some- 
thing of the country about here, soon to be traversed by the railway 
that will be constructed between Shanghai and the Yang-tze River, 
This region is thickly populated and very productive, especially in 
grain, rice and silk, After due consideration, we came to the con- 
clusion that the best way of reconnoitring these parts was by water. 

1 Curzon’s Problems of the Far East. 
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We selected a houseboat, small but compact and tolerably comfort- 
able, and a steam-launch to tow the same. It must not be imagined 
that the houseboat was anything like the large and elegant craft that 
throng the Henley Regatta course in July. Ours was not more than 
35 feet in length, and there was only one cabin which “ contrived a 
double debt to pay,” for it was the sleeping quarters of two of us, 
Mr. Moreing and Mr. Cartwright, as well as the refectory, dining 
saloon, or whatever you choose to call it, for our complete party of 
three. I slept, or rather tried to sleep, on board the steam-launch, 
next door to the boiler. As for the crew I don’t know exactly what 
became of them. ‘Two of them (I can vouch) used to squeeze at 
sundown through a tiny hatchway forward into the bows of the 
houseboat, and the rest seemed to disperse at nightfall on the roofs 
of the cabins. Space was therefore a good deal at a premium, but 
nevertheless the trip was agreeable enough, for we took ample stores, 
and our Chinese cook was a genius. 

Our route lay along the Soochow Creek which runs westward from 
Shanghai to join the Grand Canal. At its eastern end the waterway 
is so crowded as to leave very little room for navigation. People 
say that in some parts of China the floating population is as numerous 
as that on terra firma, and a glance at the Shanghai end of the 
Soochow Creek will corroborate the impression. Craft of every 
conceivable size, shape, and design throng the creek six and seven 
deep, and each vessel boasts its full complement of living freight, 
who peep out of tiny and unexpected portholes, or who shout, scream, 
and brandish huge punt-poles, or tug away at a broad-bladed sweep. 
Some one once compared the craft on the Soochow Creek to a quart 
of wood-shavings thrown into pail of water, and the simile seems to 
me very apt. These boats bring down grain, cotton, bamboo, stone, 
and straw shoes in thousands. The latter product seems to command 
an amazing market in China, for every coolie who can afford it wears 
a pair of straw shoes, and, as might be supposed, they do not last 
long. There is also a large and continuous flow of people between 
Soochow and Shanghai, five launch companies, four Chinese and one 
Japanese, being engeged in the business, and each launch being 
allowed to tow six boats, each of which carries about fifty passengers. 
The price for a deck passage between Soochow and Shanghai, a 
distance of eighty miles, is only fivepence, and there is no doubt 
that when the railway is built connecting the two cities, there will 
be a large passenger traffic by rail. Soochow was founded as far 
back as 500 8B.c., but was not opened as a treaty port to Europeans 
till 1896, after the Japanese War. It is the Venice of the East, 
built over a large network of very dirty canals, and there are five 
waterways leading from the Grand Canal through the massive walls 
into the city. In former times Soochow was the great emporium 
of the silk trade, but since steamer communication with Shanghai 
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has so enlarged, the business has gravitated rather to the latter 
port. Nevertheless, the city of Soochow, although it suffered much 
in the Taiping rebellion, still boasts at least half a million inhabi- 
tants and there are two million people within a radius of ten miles. 
We strolled about the main streets, which like those in most Chinese 
cities are very narrow, busy and crowded, and often extremely dirty, 
but no obstruction or annoyance of any sort was offered to us. Only 
when we entered a shop to make some purchases, a score or two of 
native idlers would crowd round and display the greatest interest in 
the proceedings. The smallest joke in Chinese cracked by Mr. 
Cartwright would then meet with uproarious approval. We expressed 
2 desire to visit a very fine pagoda and were conveyed to it by boat 
along some of the intersecting canals. The pagoda was a lofty one 
and in very good preservation though it is said to date back as far 
as the Christian era. It had the regulation nine storeys, and on 
each storey there were gilt images of Buddha in shrines. From the 
top we had a splendid view over the surrounding country. A par- 
ticularly level and inviting open space like a cricket field turned out 
to be the execution ground. Basiness, we were told, was always 
fairly brisk there, the most recent function having taken place three 
days previously. A square wooden chest could be seen marking 
the exact spot, and the criminal’s head would be found inside. 

About five miles to the north of Kanpoo is the fifty-two-arch 
bridge called by the Chinese Patachiao, 300 yards long. This was 
an important bridge in the war against the Taipings, as it commanded 
an entrance into the Grand Canal and communication with the Taho 
Lake, as well as the road from Soochow to the south. When he 
was advancing on Soochow, Gordon gave orders for one of the arches 
of the bridge to be cleared to admit of the passage of a steamer. 
But the removal of the keystone of the arch led to the fall of the 
next arch, which simply leaned against it, and so on until half of 
the fifty-two arches of the bridge fell down. A stone pagoda in the 
middle of the bridge fortunately arrested further demolition. 

From Soochow we travelled along the Grand Canal to Wu-hsi, 
some thirty miles north and the centre of the cocoon district. All 
this part of the canal is in capital order. The fields on both sides 
are thickly planted with rice or mulberry trees for scores of miles, 
irrigation being supplied by means of sloping troughs sloping up 
from the canal into the fields with a revolving endless chain of 
ascending buckets. The motive power is generally that of the pea- 
sants’ legs, who, with the minimum of clothing on, rest their arms 
on a horizontal ledge and turn a sort of treadmill with their naked 
feet. A small awning overhead shields them from the fierce rays of 
the sun. Occasionally bullocks are employed instead to do the work. 
The Chinese native is a most industrious fellow, and seems to be 
incessantly at work. In the fields he is digging, weeding, or hoeing 
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with a gigantic pronged fork; along the towpath he and a few 
companions are labouring, hauling along a heavily laden cargo-boat, 
and in the ports there are never-ending streams of coolies all day 
long carrying between them huge bales of goods which a European 
would not readily venture to tackle, suspended from bamboos which 
rest on their shoulders. From sunrise to sunset you can hear the 
quick sing-song which always accompanies this work. On the rivers 
the Chinaman, his wife and his child are generally tugging away at: 
a broad-bladed sweep which is the favourite means of propelling 
boats. It is wonderful what speed they manage to get out of the 
clumsy craft by this means. I remember on our return from the 
trip I am describing, coming up the broad and powerful Whang-poo 
River on which Shanghai is situated, in a big boat about the size of 
a small barge. Our party, including servants and some extra people, 
must have numbered about twenty, with a considerable amount of 
luggage, yet two of these rowers managed to keep up a good speed 
for five miles up stream, and landed us at our hotel in a little over an 
hour. Moreover, the lower classes in China seem utterly indifferent 
to the sun. While a European will not venture forth without a pith 
helmet and a cotton umbrella, the coolies wear nothing but a loin- 
cloth, a pair of straw shoes, and a hat, sometimes even discarding 
the latter. Children will be seen running about the dusty roads, not: 
only stark naked, but with their heads shaved, yet utterly indifferent. 
to a sun which almost scorches one’s bare hands, This wili give one 
an idea how thoroughly acclimatised the natives are, and how capable 
of tackling any outdoor manual labour that the development of China 
may necessitate. 

The Grand Canal, the principal medium of communication, travers- 
ing China from south to north, crosses the Yang-tze River just below 
the treaty port of Chin-kiang. Here it was that we emerged on to: 
the waters of that wonderful stream which rises in the lofty plains of 
Tibet, some 3000 miles distant. There is considerable navigation 
along its broad expanse, one of the most interesting features being 
the enormously long rafts, sometimes a third of a mile long, com- 
posed of timber or bamboo poles that are propelled down stream for 
hundreds of miles. The rate of speed is very slow, depending a 
good deal on the force of the current. The Chinese who navigate 
them erect substantial dwelling houses for themselves on the rafts, 
on which vegetation may often be seen growing, testifying to the: 
length of time occupied en route. So long as the rafts descend the 
broad Yang-tze, progress is not so difficult, but when they diverge 
into the Grand Canal or some other narrow tributary, navigation 
becomes very ticklish, and boatmen are posted at intervals along the: 
raft to fend off other craft with their poles. The process is not 
very unlike that of a boa-constrictor worming his way through 
rabbit warren, 
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Another interesting trip we made was eastward along the railway 
to the Kaiping collieries, and to the Great Wall at Shan-hai-kwan. 
The collieries, which belong to a Chinese company, are the most 
important in China, and the out-turn is close on half a million tons 
a year. The workmen, numbering about three thousand, are all 
Chinese, under the supervision of a few Englishmen, and after going 
down the pit and personally inspecting the workings, I must say I 
was greatly struck with this instance of Chinese enterprise. 

From Mashapu, the Peking terminus, I journeyed along the railway 
to Shan-hai-kwan (“the Gate of the Maritime Mountains ”) where 
the Great Wall of China, crawling over the hills, comes to an end on 
the shore of the Gulf of Pechili. The railway had only been open 
to traffic a little over a year, and itis a great success. It originated, 
as is known, in a very modest way, through the energy and perseve- 
rance of Mr. Kinder, the engineer of the collieries at Kaiping, who 
made up his mind that in spite of the opposition of the mandarins 
he would have a railway to take the produce of the mines from the 
pit’s mouth to the wharf on the Peiho at Tong-ku. It required a 
good deal of tact and determination to bring this about, for the 
official classes in ‘China, who abhor Western innovations, had for 
years made a dead set against railways, and the rails of the short 
line between Shanghai and Woosung had been torn up by the 
authorities there. Nevertheless, Mr. Kinder was not discouraged, 
and in the end he got his ow. way,so that people can now travel on 
a capital line made of English rails, in corridor trains which in point 
of quality compare very favourably with, we will say, the compart- 
ment carriages one sees on branch lines in England. The Chinese 
have taken astonishingly freely to this mode of locomotion, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that as soon as trunk lines are constructed, 
uniting the great centres of population, the traffic will be enormous. 

Along the line vid Tong-shan and Pei-tai-ho, we proceeded by 
rail to Shan-hai-kwan, which is a purely Chinese city. There was, 
however, a quasi-European residence close to the station, and here 
we brought in our beds, installed our servants, and were very soon 
supplied with a capital dinner. On the following day we took carts 
through the walled city, to the foot of the mountains, to inspect the 
Great Wall. I could not help being struck with the talent of the 
designers of this stupendous work, which the ancients rightly styled 
as one of the seven wonders of the world. The wall runs up from 
the shore to the city of Shan-hai-kwan. where it joins on to the 
ramparts, emerging again thence at its north-eastern angle and 
crossing a spacious plain and a broad river till it reaches the foot of 
the hills, when it calmly sweeps up the mountain sharp at an angle 
of forty-five degrees or more, and is finally lost to sight over the 
crest. On the level plain, and even for some part of its ascent, the 
wall is double, giving opportunities to sentries and watchmen to 
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patrol it, as far as the watch-towers, which stand forth prominently 
on the flank of the hills. Higher up the wall is single, and in some 
places the builders ran it along the edge of sheer precipices which 
really needed no further defence against Mongol inroads. But the 
Emperor's orders were peremptory ; the wall must be continued for 
the 10,000 li or 3000 odd miles, and hence we are presented with 
the amazing spectacle that this great rampart, the longest and most 
complete scientific frontier that the world has ever seen, presents to 
the wondering gaze of later generations. Mr. Seward, an American 
gentleman, who studied its construction and history, estimated that 
the work expended on it would have made all the railways in the 
United States, while Barrow, who accompanied Lord Macartney’s 
Embassy at the close of the last century, declared that all the build- 
ing in the houses of England and Scotland then existing would not 
have sufficed to construct the Great Wall of China, In any case it 
stands as a marvellous monument of Chinese skill and labour, and a 
hopeful encouragement to those who believe that under enlightened 
direction the same great forces may be used towards a more profit- 
able end—the development of China and the enrichment and peaceful 
union of the commercial world at large. 


Cuar.es E. D. Buack. 
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“OLD-AGE PENSIONS.” 


To assert that the much-talked-of scheme for the relief of impecu- 
nious old age by a State pension is partisan, might be an error of 
judgment, in any case it would be regarded as a polemic. A 
subject involving so many considerations, and fraught with so much 
good or ill to great masses of our countrymen, and through them to 
the State itself, should be approached with the liberal sentiments of 
a patriot rather than with the zeal of a party man. 

When Lord Macaulay identifies morality with a far-sighted 
policy he honours an alliance too much dishonoured by leaders of 
men everywhere. Any fact of the world—every fact—is so interre- 
lated and far-reaching that to know its bearings one must take a 
wide and painful circuit, in patience possessing his soul. The 
frenzied hope that is borne to the ear by assuring voices is just as 
like to be a lure as a guiding light. It is not in law to cringe to 
human wish: be the prayer never so obsequious, man must sue to 
law as to the throne of his well-being. A narrow and short-sighted 
policy is invariably suicidal, whilst a commanding prospect secures 
a hilltop experience of just proportion and good health. As Mr. 
John Morley has wisely said, the scheme for old-age pensions is 
“far too complex and toc intricate for an offhand decision.” Any 
just appreciation of its bearings involves a thousand others. It has 
no independent, self-centred existence, nor can have, Human 
legislation is but a fraction of that drastic law of Nature in whose 
lap man lies. On every side clamorous voices call, each of which in 
its separateness is misleading. Only when blended in orchestral 
harmony are they a salutary influence over mind. The world’s 
language is polyglot, and so is its education. 

That which is true of law-making in a general way, that it is at 
best a makeshift, and peradventure, a patching-up of ill health 
which requires radical treatment, is like, in the absence of cure, to 
prove disastrously true of any such scheme as that before us. By 
the very necessities of existence it is difficult to affect the root and 
base of man’s being, so as to obtain a pleasing present result, and 
yet it is just this issue that politicians aim at, as the sign manual of 
success, the proud patent of their office. 

As in medicine so in legislation, the empiric shuffles, and deals, 
and plays the game. In most navigation of the ship of State there 
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is chance at the tiller and chance at the prow. If only law-makers 
were single-minded, with a creditable amount of brain, or if the 
people, wise with an onformulated wisdom, exercised an incorruptible 
control, there would be some hope that prudent counsels might 
prevail. 

Granted the difficulty of “ tooth-and-nail” legislation, that it ig 
the most complex of all the arts, and the coronal of all, the one 
paramount suggestion is that our governors should brace themselves. 
to achieve it. Instead of pandering to popular applause, giving a 
light-hearted vote on a solemn issue, following the lead of an irre- 
sponsible guide, playing with present concerns heedless of the causes 
that produced them and the consequences that will ensue, securing 
for a moment a glory that will fade as soon, the senator of all men 
should be courageous, patient, wise, eager to do the right rather 
than to force a plausible issue. It is beneath him to doff his hat to 
temporalities ; his duty is to stand erect like a man, doing a man’s 
work for the race of man, upborne by the single honour of his 
manhood. It is just this very question of manhood which is affected 
by any scheme of old-age pensions. If there is one thing more 
than another that is objectionable to rich and poor alike it is the 
pauperising of the poor: the rich demur because, they say, it is 
enervating, and the poor because it is superfluous and unjust. 

As one of the isles of the sea Great Britain has been favoured by 
an environment which nurses a race both adventurous and inde- 
pendent. A vigorous, and free, and self-reliant people, we have 
become the cynosure of nations, giving refuge to the stranger, 
absorbing alien races, abasing proud tyrannies, our own and others, 
possessing a language and literature which permeate the world, a 
code of laws which is the world’s envy, a strength of character 
which carries its own weight in the world’s conventions, and a sturdy 
sense of national honour which makes for the world’s peace. 

Our fathers taught kings to rule, imposed limits and sanctions on 
their authority, raised the serf to a free man, hurled back invasion 
from our shores, interfered, not always righteously but often with 
advantage, in continental strife, evolved a freer Church out of one 
that is still bond, sent forth their sons to found colonial empires on 
a virgin soil. Their influence to-day is abroad over all the earth, 
our flag floats over every sea the symbol of honour, of justice, and 
of pitying strength—and all in virtue of a manhood which, with all 
its defects, makes for righteousness and brotherhood among men. 

The duty we owe our fathers is one with that we owe each other 
and our children—the preservation and the improvement of our 
heritage, as well of mind and manners as of “real estate.” In the 
case of enduring kingdoms, the twain go hand-in-hand, 

It is only too true, as the page of history attests, that nations 
rich in all the paraphernalia of outward splendour may still be sick 
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at heart—that whilst they view complacent the glittering pageant of 
their prosperity, the seeds of decay may be already within, sealing a 
just if a cruel fate, After all, it is only a matter of reading aright, 
a matter of correct interpretation. Inordinate wealth, a colossal 
commerce, a continuous run of good times, is a condition of affairs 
that to a sane people carries its own warning. It is not only that 
great prosperity is not the acme and fruition of a nation’s life, but 
that it may be, and indeed is like to be, coincident with its death— 
with the beginning of its end. 

What else shall be surmised of a body politic so bloated as the 
Commonwealth of Britain when it seriously proposes a scheme like 
that before us? what but that apoplexy claims it for its own? 

On the face of it there may be some show of brotherhood, but is 
it so in reality? Some sign of commiseration for the submerged, 
but isn’t it a delusion? Some overture of virtue, but isn’t it vice 
disguised ? 

Thus far in the history of the world human societies have been 
formed after the designs of the few whose individual interests held 
the reins whilst their impulses laid on the whip. Indolence, the 
lust of power, and the love of pleasure, from the first set up amid 
all the shifting moods and conditions of life a broad distinction 
between man and man, with or without good reason assigned—for 
the most part without. With the advance of the ages that 
distinction has grown to be more and more arbitrary than among 
primitive men. Some excuse may be found for making Hercules 
king, but none for placing the heel of privilege on the neck of 
honest worth, nor for investing ignoble character with the robes of 
State. 

The genius of religion and the teaching of positive science have 
been suborned to minister to the same anomalies. Poor people, 
forsooth, may only hope to receive the ministrations of Holy Church 
and its note of credit for the skies by such servility as upholds their 
betters in their proud prerogative. By a strange perversion of the 
monitions of science, the toiler, who underpins the edifice of State, 
is tolerated as a necessary evil, being denied the honour to which 
the honourable post gives him a title. 

Now, it is very remarkable that the soft impeachment herewith 
laid against all and every who have gambled over the game of 
privilege has been more or less endorsed by the players themselves. 
Whether for conscience’ sake, or as a trick to cover their real play, 
it has not infrequently happened that they have made amiable con- 
cessions to their opponents—slight overtures with all the cunning 
of grace. 

The name of slavery, to wit, our governors have, with many 
grimaces, forsworn. The right to live, the claim to justice they 
pretend to allow. Men are even protected against themselves, the 
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life which the State takes no account of must not commit /¢lo-de-se, 
The working man’s beer, and tea, and tobacco—ay! ay! says the 
State, we must see to it. If we yield an inch that’s better than an 
ell. We must play the pretty game of bluff: plebs will enjoy it, 
and it will do us no harm—furthermore, it will keep them under; 
it is cheaper to make a concession than to grant a suit. 

In our own day State-aided education proceeds on these lines, 
The powers that be affect to be generous when they should be just. 
When revolution is in the air it is ever so fine a thing to cry out, 
“ Egalité!” A smile will disarm suspicion, a dole will allay unrest. 

What the unprivileged classes want, though the precise formula 
may be in abeyance, is justice, that justice which satisfies and 
ennobles, that justice which intensifies manhood and carries to 
completeness the inalienable heritage of character of which by 
lineage they are possessed, that justice which cements the Common- 
wealth and makes it impregnable against all comers. 

It is far other than just, though the British workman is hardly 
yet in possession of the fact, that the ox should be muzzled when 
he treads out the corn. ‘The precise relation of employer to 
employé is not yet adjusted—or rather the exact ratio between 
labour and wage. A rough-and-ready basis of computation, that of 
supply and demand, has so far served to upbear the gigantic structure 
of commerce. A certain amount of vis viva in the human 
machine can be bought for a certain sum, which therefore, as being 
market value, is just. 

Is it just? What is justice? Like all ideals it is difficult to 
define, all the more so that the book of Nature affords no example. 
She engulfs virtue in a maélstrom, and mows down philosophers 
to make way for fools. The book of human experience is hardly 
more explicit, albeit it conveys a hint. Whatever its final cause 
may be—and probably it may be sought in the much-abused doctrine 
of utility combined with the law of evolution—a vagte notion of 
justice as of something not yet attained pervades the world of man. 

If he does not enjoy it, man possesses an. inalienable conviction 
that he should. As a child of the Cosmos he naturally expects to 
be enveloped with such conditions as shall carry on in him the work 
begun at birth. Close pressed to inquire further into the mysterious 
origin of the idea, he would, in all probability, find it associated 
with his own physical growth, with muscular development, sensuous 
observation, and with a nervous system overcrowded with impres- 
sions that must have way. 

What the membrane is to the plant, what the elastic cuticle to the 
animate creation, that—less palpably, indeed, but no less surely—the 
social environment of man is to mind in its ideals and endeavours. 
At first man’s aspirations are purely organic, induced and set in 
motion by the necessities of his animal nature. Subsequently, and 
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with the development of consciousness, a new horizon comes within 
the range of vision, whetting his desire, provoking his ambition. 

For ages probably primitive man endured the weight of existence 
much as an ox his yoke. The tyranny of might as the then law 
seemed only right—there was no other law. Gradually a new set of 
sensibilities—judgment and affection, synchronous, probably, with the 
growth of social inequality and of intolerable tyrannies—created a new 
world of enforced mutual respect and obligation. 

Without pretending to any precise definition of justice, it is possible 
to express its salient feature in such a way as to be for all practical 
purposes explicit. It is “ opportunity ” that man wants, such social 
environment, over and above his natural condition, as shall facilitate 
his development and consequent satisfaction. 

As has already been stated, that “‘ opportunity ” failed man at the 
outset of his career as a man, to say nothing of tyrannies to which 
heedless Nature subjected him whilst yet an animal and no man at 
all. If, however, we may trust our own experience, it will appear 
that the failure of opportunity was not an unmixed evil—no evil is. 
The grave of the seed is the womb of the flower. Emancipated 
slaves alone know what freedom is. The strait places of tyranny 
are a vestibule to gay saloons. In these latter days a thousand and 
one influences combine to emphasise man’s claim to opportunity, and 
to accentuate his anrest until he gets it. Does he lift his eyes on 
high? He cannot fail to note, even though ignorant of sidereal law 
and motion, that all its panoply both of splendour and power is a 
sanction, whether of one kind or another, to all alike. Does he 
consider man’s geographical distribution on the face of the earth ? 
The evidence is still more emphatic. Wherever the eye turns, no 
bar can be found to man’s desire, no barrier to his peregrinations 
through all the zones. Even the great and wide sea but urges him 
on in the enterprise of exploiting the world. And when, as in the 
natural order happens, some nations luxuriate under a burning sun, 
whilst others vegetate merely in Arctic cold, a minished opportunity, 
against which there is no cause of offence, no occasion of appeal, is 
not devoid of present advantage nor of future gain. As suits their 
convenience, as satisfies their ambition, nations may migrate hither 
and thither as aforetime they did, no geographical tyranny inter- 
vening. 

The inclinations of commerce, again, and the interchange of commo- 
dities enforce the same conclusion, that the all is for all, and that where 
arbitrary distinctions exist they are transient merely, and, if expedient, 
only for the moment. The revolution of the seasons bears a like 
testimony—of day and night, of the lunar month and the solar year. 
Upon all peoples the sun beams with waxing and waning light. 
There is turn and turn about everywhere; every creature has its 
opportunity. And why not civilised man? 
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He has urged this plea with partial success, and with that he would 
be for the time content if only the principle of a just opportunity 
were; allowed. It is not. It is policy alone that dictates the 
broadening out from precedent to precedent. The principle is an 
“‘ incognito,” or if recognised is disavowed. As a rule, governments 
yield only to force, not salaaming to the truth, bending rather before 
the storm. Statesmen are neither seers nor saints, but blind and 
miserable sinners. An original conception on eternal lines they wot 
not of, but keep tinkering away as a fatuous policy dictates, mending 
and not infrequently marring the Constitution. 

To the soldier’s protest against undue privilege our governors 
yielded a meek rejoinder. The crass injustice under which he laboured 
as a private in the ranks, the no-opportunity which dogged his steps, 
barring his progress, was at length disallowed, in form if not in fact. 
Nominally, at any rate, he may now forge his way ahead until, after 
due merit duly allowed, he may stand cheek by jowl with a gentleman 
born. It is so decreed, but it rarely happens, from no fault of the 
soldier's own. Other concessions, needless to be named, have been 
granted to the desire and necessity of the people, partly in a spirit 
of relief as from man to man, partly with the result, if not with 
the intention, of throwing dust in his eyes. 

Generally, however—and this is the point to be observed—whilst 
from a broad survey of the Cosmos there is obtained a conviction 
of impartial opportunity—we make no claim for Nature’s justice— 
from the more restricted fields of human action that suggestion does 
not arise. Beneath the dome of-the Commonwealth, in the arena of 
social life, man reads the plain, unvarnished tale of privilege instead 
of opportunity, of partialities palatable enough to those who enjoy 
them, but to others nauseous indeed. Between these two classes the 
widest possible differences prevail, alike of fact and thought. Privi- 
leged sections of society cannot conceive wherein the disadvantage 
of the toiler consists. With Jesuitical inconsequence and sang 
Sroid, they allege that the difference, if there is one at all, is simply 
that cf root and fruit, that the same occasion comes in turn to all, 
and that the fruit which privilege enjoys is the natural outcome of 
that opportunity which it has improved whilst others fritter it, un- 
thinking, away. Closing their eyes, these superiores mortales, to 
the prodigious demerit with which their high prerogatives are allied, 
they have no conception that in their own elevation the disadvantaged 
find the chief, if not the sole, cause of their depression, There is 
no mountain but casts a shadow athwart the plains beneath. 

The French Revolution was a strenuous protest against this 
state of things. Its cry for egalité and fraternité went forth an 
ominous echo through all the earth, with grave and glad results. 
More loud than clear, calculated to rouse rather than to inform, it set 
in a ferment whose end is not yet. 
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More phlegmatic than our neighbours across the Channel, it is our 
habit to endure more patiently than they. It appertains to us as a 
people to believe in our Constitution, in its proud present, and in its 
possible future. Yet patience has its due limit, or ought to have. 
There are who endure until self-riveted chains engirdle the neck, 
until the eye loses its fire, the hand its cunning, until all desire for 
freedom has died away. 

Any apotheosis of the historic pandemonium which engulfed the 
innocent in a pit dug for the guilty alone, which by its wild abandon 
scared philosophic reformers from the very thought of reform, could 
not be entertained for a moment, So grave an event, such a ghastly 
alarm, should suffice as a warning for ever. Its memory should be 
abiding; as an impulse it never should fail. 

That a supine people tamely submits is no guarantee of lasting 
submission, Apathy is sometimes as much to be dreaded as frenzy. 
It becomes, therefore, the duty of a patriot to press this lesson home. 
So long as wrong remains unrighted, whilst men with even vague 
aspirings after justice writhe under the heel of that which is unjust, 
so long a sense of danger is by. It may not come on lines immor- 
talised by history, it may not descend where we expect, but come it 
will somehow. For the good of the Commonwealth, then—nay, for 
its continued existence—what is there that is more urgently required 
than philosophic guides, sage interpreters of law, sure heralds of a 
better day to come? On whichever hand we look the prospect is 
unpleasing. Our governors, the privileged classes, do not recognise 
the danger—fail, indeed, to note a just cause, As for the submerged, 
the virtue of patience is so deep ingrained that it borders on vice. 
The difficulty of carrying conviction to the privileged classes is itself 
asnare. Besides, the attempt is met by fulsome professions of kind 
accord, with doles which, while they affect sincerity, do but mock at 
manhood and deepen a stolid despair. The whole question, moreover, 
is involved in obscurity, such as the people’s leaders even fail to 
penetrate. Add to this the imperiousness of nature, the absorbing 
care for daily bread, and the wonder grows, not that the submerged 
fail of drastic resolve, but that they resolve so much. 

There is, therefore, no knowing what all this confusion may 
portend. Only piecemeal, here a little, and there a little, as policy 
or cunning suggests, do governments concede the rights of man, 
In the very act of concession a wrong is done to the people, being 
granted not of free-will but under constraint. 

Evidently, to the most obtuse, the powers that be are on their 
probation: sooner than they consider they may be laid in the 
balance and found wanting. Already they complain of the growth 
of democracy, on all sides they espy desperate ventures designed by 
desperate men for their relief. What the future may bring rests 
With the:nselyes alone. With a wisdom worthy of these sapient men 
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the cart of their philosophy goes before the horse. We have, say 
they, we have inclined too ready an ear, have yielded with too meek 
a grace, to the demands of plebs; for proof, behold the result—it 
demands still more. 

And what fis the truth? What but that a favour extorted is no 
grace at all, that friends at the sword’s point are only foes abased, 
that a broken faith is ruinous all round, and that the virulence of a 
people’s demand is the measure of its oppression? 

It would be outside the limits of this paper to deal with the 
history of privilege, to trace its gradual development to the propor- 
tions it has attained, to reveal the unscrupulous sanctions under 
which it has flourished, to prove the hollowness of its foundations, 
To the irrevocable past as it lives in the present our thoughts turn, 
and to the means whereby unseemly assumption may be reduced to 
& plane where it shall no longer prejudice others. 

The portfolio of any senator who is prepared to do the people 
justice would be more than full of briefs that in their several aspects 
all trend that way. ‘There is the divine right of kings, a notion 
hardly yet releasing its grip on mankind, the hereditary superiority 
of aristocracies, the proudly secure alliances among all forms of 
power except that of sterling worth, the inordinate holding of 
landed estates and of cumulative wealth, the fallacious notion of 
irresponsibility pervading privilege, the dominant conceit that the 
all of things appertains to the few, and as its rider, that the multi- 
tude are ordained to be their vassals. 

All the machinery of State, most of the sanctions of the Church, 
the one great purpose of scheming men, agree to keep upper that 
which is up, and to press down that which is so depressed as to 
have small chance of rising. The throne affects the courtier, and 
the courtier fawns before the throne. ‘Together they bargain with 
hierarchies and league themselves with money and arms, impreg- 
nable within, a prejudice and terror to all without. Now no longer 
is knowledge power, nor virtue happiness, nor genius an honourable 
endowment. Privilege retains the seat of honour, holds the key to 
fortune, spurns merit, enfeebles energy, impedes the Commonwealth, 
and rollicks in its own ill-advised and transient heaven of insecure 
content, ignobly mocking, justly mocked. 

Theirs is the sea and the skies, fish and fowl and fruit, time 
present and time to come. To them powers and principalities sue 
with as much success as Lazarus sues in vain. 

In these days the entire question of privilege resolves itself into 
one of money. It was by the misappropriation of land that 
aristocracies became possible; it is by the money-symbol they 
continue to-day. Money is the latest, and not the least, of the 
tyrants, but whether the last or not there isn’t a seer that can tell. 

Against a foe go dominant and so fatal to the best interests of all 
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—of rich and poor alike—various forces set themselves in battle 
array. Some attack a State Church, casting a blight on those 
outside its pale; some peg away at hereditary honours which mani- 
festly pay dishonour to intrinsic worth; other some by their own 
demerit strike a deadlier blow than any at their own advantage. 
One of the most lordly, and indeed most lovely, of suasions is that 
associated with the evolution of science and the spread of education. 
Other sections of the community may be led to consider the claims 
of their fellows through anarchic bombs, and the insecurity of life 
and property which follows in their wake. 

Of manful and imposing efforts to abate the evil of privilege none 
hold a higher point of vantage perhaps than the Trades Unions, the 
statutes which attach pecuniary penalties to an employer’s disregard 
for the life and limb of the employé, and the system of co-operation 
in manufacture and commerce. The great lack of all such inde- 
pendent effort is their independence, A laudable cry has gone forth 
for federation of the Anglo-Saxon race, from which it is expected 
unique results will follow. Simultaneously a manifesto has appeared 
for minishing costly armaments in the interests of peace. More 
fundamental, more vital than either, would be a combination of all 
classes of protesters against that Upas-tree of privilege by which 
the multitude is discouraged. 

The existence of Parliaments finds its warranty only in the 
supposed clashing of individual interests and in the contentions of 
the classes. It is allowed that human affairs are ever sub-judice, a 
state of things which presupposes peccability whether of ignorance 
or of malice, Where there is a dual Chamber, a House of Peers 
and an Assembly of the people, class divisions are the more pro- 
nounced; and, although there may be a vigorous pretence at wise 
and even generous legislation, real progress is proverbially slow. 

A multitude of causes co-operate to this end—some in human 
nature itself, others in man’s environment. When there is no 
common experience, as there cannot be between opposite poles of 
human life, there can be no community of feeling. By a law which 
might be named moral gravitation the filtration of man-making and 
man-subliming thought should be downward, from upper to nether 
spheres of life. Too commonly that contribution is of indifference 
and scorn, of positive disbelief in the depressed, of proud and over- 
weening conceit as towards beings of an inferior race, If they are 
inferior the cause is plain. 

A short-sighted selfishness already referred to regards the symbol, 
overlooking the things symbolised, and relies upon the crust of 
prosperity to supply such pabulum of a truly human life as is only 
found beneath. We have affirmed that man’s environment tends to 
deepen the gulf which divides man from man, and yet that environ- 
Vou. 152.—No. 5. 20 
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ment proceeds from within, from the falsettos of his thought, and 
from a practice which is maladroit. 

The least observant must be aware how that foreign affairs 
monopolise the thought of the Representative Assembly to the 
exclusion of prime affairs—not merely matters that pertain to our 
relations with foreign Powers, but those which are foreign to the 
most pressing and vital needs of the State. That nation which 
cannot construct a constitution at home on a just and stable base is 
unfit permanently to advise and control in outside concerns: and 
contrariwise a people that is carried away by inconsiderate zeal for 
a greater Empire is not like to establish an efficient State at home. 
It is in the air, and all abroad among most of the premier nations 
of the world, this illusion of breadth as against depth, of an exten- 
sion of superfices instead of the promotion of an intense and real 
life. 

And how is it possible to give legs to a saner philosophy? how 
can we restore the equilibrium to an unbalanced mind? how fill up 
the breach which a pseudo-philosophy has made, and so form a 
highway for the sure advance of man ? 

To rely upon our governors, a8 we have seen, is to trust ina 
broken reed. And to the masses Wisdom delays her coming. 
Here and there, it is true, as in the case of parliamentary repre- 
sentatives from the ranks, signs are not wanting that reformation is 
at hand. ‘Then the eye of hope is kindled afresh, and the sigh of a 
people’s despair is on the point of breaking into pzans of rejoicing 
—hbut, as experience has often proved, in vain. Nothing but 
drastic measures will suffice for the occasion. 

What hinders that the people should take the bull by the horns 
and rule themselves? ‘Theirs is the need, theirs the numbers, theirs 
the power. Ostensibly now they are self-governed, but the reality 
is nowhither. Nothing, perhaps, would meet the case so effectively 
as a People’s Assembly—not the plaything of the provincial town 
where the novice feigns the Minister of State, and learns to prate 
aimlessly to his own and his friends’ delight; not as a gymnasium 
for the young orator who hopes to get astride the woolsack of his 
borough; not as a meaningless and powerless function, but as a 
sober, student-like Assembly, freighted with representative zeal, 
guided by the most sane philosophy, the embodiment of plebeian 
interests, holding regular sittings in the heart of the Empire, deter- 
mined to expedite by lawful process the nominal ruler in his 
deliverances of reform. 

On one point, perhaps the only one, the two classes in the 
Commonwealth are agreed—that chivalry is not with us: the rich 
repudiate it as a superfluity, the poor under their breath demur to 
so fine a name for so invidious a thing as the dole. 

A practical age, and this is that, should achieve better results for 
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the submerged than any other. Sound philosophy secures a con- 
sistent State, in which the worker reaps the rewards of his toil. 
The soundest of all philosophies, though the least exploited, is that 
of the homogeneousness of man, the solidarity of so-called divided 
interests, and the terrible revenge which, despite all appearances to 
the contrary, befalls such as impugn this truth. 

Our popular Assembly, once formed, would be well advised to 
hammer away at so clenching a nail, Under the guidance of 
profound thinkers like Stuart Mill, Auguste Comte, and Herbert 
Spencer, the people’s representatives would be invincibly equipped 
to defend the people’s rights and to save the Commonwealth from 
those results by which sinister thought and disintegrating deed 
overawe it. 

The people, if we understand them aright, desire neither favour 
nor injustice. They would not obtain for themselves, if they had 
the chance, such undue weight of advantage—mixed advantage—as 
that under which they suffer, Whilst they insist, and rightly, upon 
an appeal to the ¢u quogue position, they would ever continue to do 
so, let the wheel of fortune turn as it may. 

It is not to be supposed that the masses hold to this doctrine in 
any clearly defined manner, nor that they are primed in the argu- 
ments that would establish it as an impregnable position. With 
them it is rather a vague sentiment that steals into the mind from 
manifold sources hard to trace. for this cause a duly qualified 
Assembly of the people, a provisional Parliament, is a prime necessity 
of their lot, and an assurance of its amendment. 

Perhaps no thesis is so hard to prove, although none can be truer, 
than that human interests are solid and the same. The astronomer 
conjures a densely-peopled stellar space, sublimely one in the peaceful 
accord of its manifold life; botanists instance insectivorous plants 
as examples of a semi-animate creation; and zoologists the sea- 
anemone, which is but a stage removed from the plant; agreeing 
together that even here, amidst mystery inexplicable, the final unity 
of being is not without its witness. The physical basis of human 
life, a dread suggestion to such as have pledged themselves to a 
foregone conclusion, awakens the inquiry whether, between stratified 
rocks and cellular vegetable tissue, and the nervous system of animals 
and of man, there is not a closer relation than has been allowed. 
Politicians aver, in a half-hearted way truly, that king and peasant, 
master and man, parent and child, are correlated after a limited and 
prescribed fashion. Whilst Necessarians, true to that most odious 
doctrine of exact sequences in human as in mechanical being, affirm 
one law if not one substance as pervading the entire breadth of the 
world. 

Separateness, isolation, independent existence thus appears to be an 
image only, a phantom of the brain, born and bred of partial seeing 
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—a phantom that bedizens human reason and imperils human 
life, 

The very idea of separateness is repugnant to common sense. 
Indeed, though we multiply the host of heaven, of systems and suns 
and stars, to the utmost limit of computation or conception, we still 
arrive at an outer envelope of space beyond, which, as being their 
environment, is manifestly a relation too. Not a thing is unrelated, 
nothing stands alone. For all practical purposes, however, the 
universe is one as enfolding the all. In the arms of space lie the 
sidereal system, amid which the sun—ours and others—holds place. 
Mediately the sun enwraps our earth, with others, in its embrace. 
Earth is so far one that it is not a series of independent continents 
and oceans, but is co-ordinate together. A sub-section of the globe 
is man, germane to other animals and to plants, yet to superficial 
observation a distinct species, more closely allied to each other than 
to all beside. 

The great error of human judgment—and very largely it is a 
religious fetish—is the narrowing down rather than the broadening 
out of our relations. Neither noble nor serf is there that is not 
related indissolubly to the remotest star system, to the lowliest and 
nearest animalcule and plant-cell, as well as to each other. Class 
distinctions are therefore bad manners and worse morals, a negation 
of the truth, a collision with the infinite, a wounding of those most 
nearly concerned, a policy devoid of law. 

The point at issue, then, manifestly is, how to estimate precisely 
the relation of man to man, how to discriminate the value of their 
several service, how to assess their reward, 

Aforetime it was easy to confuse the evidence, or to hide it 
altogether. Huge and unwarrantable claims set forth by designing 
men, supported by power, were allowed by those who had no thought 
of disputation, and who lacked the opportunities required. The 
habit of exclusiveness and of privilege with which certain classes 
have been invested has produced unique and accordant results. The 
practice was bad, the philosophy associated with it is worse. To seize 
without scruple all that makes for a grandiose success, to scramble 
to high places heedless of those who serve for stepping-stones, is 
not so magnanimous a service as to justify a peerless name, much 
less to afford the pretext for a school of fine philosophy. 

It does not follow, we repeat, that privilege guarantees respect- 
ability, nor that its insignia indicate a noble mind ; whereas to make 
use of privilege asa basis for an exclusive philosophy is to add insult 
to the harm already done. Assuredly it is a monstrous perversion 
of the truth to affirm that the fundamental is of inferior import- 
ance, and that the dome is chief. With a persistency worthy of a 
better cause, this is the precise attitude of privilege towards those 
beneath. Without an aristocracy, with all its equipment of wealth. 
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and honour, no State can exist, say the exponents of privilege; as 
for the peasant, he would starve. High thrones, they add, are at 
once an attraction and a check—the gay nucleus of society, and a 
dread sanction to society’s slaves, If there were no rulers there could 
be no rule; but for employers, employment would be wanting ; it is 
the rich that maintain the poor. Of such sorry stuff is the philosophy 
of privilege made. 

What is the fact? Just the reverse of all this, The first and 
last need of the State is the worker, whether by hand or head. With 
a moiety of his labour, under natural conditions, the workman could 
supply his own and his family’s wauts, and still find or force a door 
of exit to fields beyond. As things now are, he increases means not 
his own, multiplies resources which a privileged few claim as theirs. 

Clearly it is not capital, whether in the hands of one or the many, 
that is the prime need of the State, and if it were its value would be all 
the greater as shared by a number than when held by thefew. The 
fundamental necessity of a Commonwealth is the toiler, and of these, 
obnoxious to our habit as it may be to say so, the lowliest is the first 
and greatest. Artificiality, affirming the very opposite, subverts all 
this. Prime movers in the world’s prosperity receive only the 
residuum of reward, whilst they who serve with a service of the most 
doubtful kind fasten upon the bulk. Any clear perception of the 
facts, any magnanimous assent to the logical issue of these facts, 
would determine a revolution. Instead of limiting life’s opportunities 
and rewards in the case of the one class that creates it all, instead 
of recouping essential service with a grudging wage, the State would 
for its own sake adopt a contrary method. At any rate, nothing but 
casuistry of the deepest dye can avoid the conclusion, together with 
its rider, that not by chicaneries, nor by oppression, but by righte- 
ousness only can a nation be exalted. 

Very proudly we boast of a liberty not yet attained, of a liberty 
whose outline even is indistinct, and will continue to be till justice 
plies the tool that shall evolve it. A foreshortened figure of the 
beauteous goddess indeed appears, seductive though rude. We have 
our little amenities of freedom, but the great charter of mankind is 
yet to come. With dramatic display the State makes vehement pro- 
testations against some forms of usurpation which, as compared with 
others disregarded by it, are not offences at all. To judge of the 
‘spectacular show of the Courts of Justice, one would conclude, in 
the avsence of collateral knowledge, that for equity the land were a 

‘Nonsuch. With that petty persecution which is characteristic of a 
low estate, men are systematically prevented from acquiring, and are 
prosecuted if in their need they steal. Human life is lightly esteemed 
by our governors, but it is legal wrong for the governed to follow 
suit. Tyrannous circumstances, of which the State is aware, and to 
which the State persistently contributes, depress the people to a 
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condition in which they starve, and yet they must not beg; drive 
them to the brink of despair, and yet they may not go over. The 
most gritless and the most impoverished if they parloin are guilty of 
misdemeanonr, whilst the highest and the richest may make stakes of 
men and kingdoms as peers and virtuosos. And, worst of all, because 
regarded as philosophically correct and as natural right, the privileged 
classes constitute the one bar to a common well-being, the one 
bane of the depressed; they aggrandise themselves with every 
opportunity of nature and art, and spurn the masses they have deprived; 
they institute crime, and invest the convicted with crime’s rewards, 
the real culprit, themselves, going scot-free. 

There is no citizen that has a right in equity to anything more than 
an honest creature condition, though every citizen has a claim to 
that. Air and water, and space and land, and such impartial reci- 
procity as society needs and nature warrants, he has a right to expect. 
To filch his opportunity, to deny to the full his part and lot in the 
mutual obligation that reigns over all alike, is to violate a law that is 
none the less binding that, as yet, it is without a place on the 
statute-book of the land. 

The eidola that overawe the working man are many, but their 
spirit is one. In all, the ruling idea is that the labourer exists for 
the market, rather than markets for the man. The scale of prices 
for agricultural and other produce is determined without regard to: 
the prime producer, or as though he were the very last thing in the 
count, This is just one of those cases in which the extensive 
prejudices the intense. Free trade may be a sound principle of 
commerce, but it must not be permitted to confuse the claims of the 
home producer; a people’s relation to another State is second and 
inferior to the internal conditions that rule its own life. As a nation, 
we are proud to be considered a refuge for aliens the wide world over, 
but until such time as we shall have enfranchised our own people we 
are sentimentally magnanimous and, in point of fact, unjust. 

It is the magnitude of relations that obscures perception. A great 
colossal order like that of the physical world.is built up of minute 
and consistent details well within the ken of mind. Infinitely small 
interests, with most of us contemptuously trifling, comprehend in 
themselves the one common law that upholds the infinitely great. And 
whereas the use of the microscope, which is quite a modern 
instrument, has opened wide the door to correct acquaintance with 
the various fields of positive science, a similarly direct and minute 
inquiry into the fundamental laws of social life—the relations of 
man to man—may be expected to spring upon us a like reward. 

Nothing can be clearer in the light of chemistry, one of the most 
exact of sciences, than that, for any solid achievement in the matter 
of crystallisation, the law of combining proportions and of form must 
be observed ; and similarly that for a consistent Commonwealth the 
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one essential is an exact agreement among its atoms. Is there such 
an affinity among the individuals that compose a modern State? Do 
we not find rather a juxtaposition as of elements that will not 
combine? We may not be in a state of revolution, but we border 
upon it. Policy controls where philosophy should guide. Inimical 
atoms, never so strongly ruled, must fail of a handsome result. 

Whoever shall write, whenever shall be written, a fair copy of 
civilisation in the ages to come, no feature will be so marked, so 
painfully marked, as that of the tinkering policy which is now 
regarded as something rarely great. If we do not observe the 
monstrosities of our own face, those who come after will.. That the 
producer should be denied the conditions of production, that he should 
be ill housed, ill fed, ill informed, that he should be excluded from 
the galleries of art and the society of the great, and that whilst 
struggling for his own bread he should be relied upon as the grit and 
ingredient of Empire, is an anomaly too obvious to be overlooked: in 
one aspect a burlesque, but otherwise heroically sublime, 

As the head of a family the workman has a claim upon his fellow 
for that which such headship warrants. He asks not that the State 
should assume his responsibilities, but that it should acknowledge its 
own, Erect in his native manhood, self-respecting because respected, 
he would repudiate parliamentary interference with his private 
concerns, would reject the saucy doles the State deals out, would 
scorn the sops it gives. Voicing his attitude, we demur to a State- 
aided education, as being both an insult anda blind. He would 
proudly educate his children at his own charges, to his own and 
their advantage, As for old-age pensions, at the best it is but a 
drop in a bucket, a charity instead of a desert, a dishonour to society, 
a degradation to the person relieved. 

JouN TRIST, 
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WALT WHITMAN: THE POET OF 
BROTHERHOOD. 


THE late Mr. Charles Pearson in his interesting book, National Life 
and Character, has told us with a melancholy air that poetry is 
rapidly becoming as extinct as the dodo. The epic, the pastoral, the 
satire, the drama, have become impossible; the lyric holds its 
ground, but it, too, will soon pass into the category of unconsidered 
trifle. No longer will the lover indite a sonnet to his mistress’ 
eyebrows, nor the poet sing of daisies pied and violets blue, because 
these sublime subjects shall have become hackneyed and stale. Yet 
is it impossible to think that as life grows more varied and the 
future becomes more hopeful, there will arise poets who will inter- 
pret the joys and aspirations and loves and dreams of the new age 
in the language and with the style which will harmonise with its 
spirit? They, too, will surely sing their 


“ Songs unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 


Indeed a partial answer to this ingenious Jeremiah is found in the 
poetry of the American poet and singer, Walt Whitman. The merest 
glance at his work shows a new point of view in poetry—a new if 
somewhat crude style; a fresh treatment of the subjects; a hopefulness 
which is inspiring and which has the unquestioned note of all the 
best poetry of the past. This good, grey poet, sounding his barbaric 
yawp over the roof of the world, seems to be the precursor of a new 
era in the art of verse, an era which will embody all that was highest 
and most inspiriting in the past, and yet will prove itself an exact 
interpreter of the needs of the future. 

» Since 1855, when the first edition of Leaves of Grass was published, 
Whitman, like Browning and Mr. Meredith, has slowly but surely 
crept into notice. His work has run into several editions; critics 
and magazine-writers have discussed him; he has become the 
prophet of the illuminati of our time. Has not Mr. Le Gallienne 
told us how the minister of Zion Chapel stirred up his banal and 
dreary town with an essay on Whitman? His entrance into 
English literary circles was romantic enough. In 1865 a pedlar 
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sold some copies of Leaves of Grass. One of these fell into the hands 
of Mr. Bell Scott. He in turn passed it on to Mr. William Rossetti, 
who saw its merits and soon made it public. Since then a selection 
of the poems has found an honoured place in the “ Canterbury ” 
Series, while that much-abused person, the man in the street, can 
read, mark, and learn of Walt Whitman in Mr. Stead’s ‘“ Penny 
Poets.” Here, indeed, is fame! 

Whitman’s poems are both a picture of himself and a product of 
his time, He was a genius, and like all geniuses he fretted under 
every task which bound him down. Your true genius is a being 
who can scarcely be classed with other men, nor do we feel concerned 
if he acts inversely to them. From the year 1831, when he had 
reached the matare age of twelve, he passed rapidly through many 
parts—a lawyer’s clerk, a doctor’s apprentice, a printer, a farmer, an 
editor, a builder. And all the while he was a wanderer of truant 
disposition, a feverish seeker after fresh experiences. Thus, with a 
fine zest, he tasted life at many points until the creative impulse 
stirred within him. 


“ After years of those aims and pursuits, 1 found myself remaining 
-possessed, at the age of thirty-three to thirty-five, with a special desire and 
conviction. . . . This was a feeling or ambition to articulate and faith- 
fully express in literary form and uncompromisingly my own physical, 
.emotional, moral, intellectual, and ssthetic Personality, in the midst of, 
and tallying, the momentous spirit and facts of its immediate days and of 
current America,” . 


The formative influences in Whitman’s work were these varied 
experiences, but with them had mixed the many voices of different 
ages and different men as expressed in books. The Bible, 
Shakespeare, Scott, Ossian, Homer, the Greek tragedians, the 
German romances, the Indian epics, Dante, spoke meaningly to his 
mind. Nor did he escape the spirit of his national surroundings. 
American democracy may have its faults, but to youthful dreamers 
it seems the germ of that golden age which gleams with fitful but 
how inspiring rays across the horizon of the future. To Whitman 
it seemed that he could present it as a sacred emblem of the hopes 
which stir the world in moments when it knows it cannot die. And 
though the book in its earliest form was published before the Civil 
War, there is no doubt that its stupendous agonies, its watchword of 
liberty, its wild presentment of the elemental passions, came as an 
inspiration to the young poet. He lived in camp; he saw the 
struggles of the North and the South; with more than a woman’s 
tenderness he nursed the brave men and lads who had fallen in the 
sacred cause of liberty, and as a result “ without those three or 
four years, my Leaves of Grass, as they stand, would not now be 
existing.” | Wordsworth’s noble lines to Toussaint L’Ouverture 
might be paraphrased and applied to Whitman : 
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** Thy songs are exultations, agonies 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


For he learned in suffering, in the cataclysm of the war, in its 
purifying agonies, in its birth-throes and long travail, what he 
taught in song. Can it be wondered that his poems are gigantic, 
elemental, majestic, musical, giving one the impression of 
De Quincey’s dream of “multitudinous movement, of infinite 
cavalcades filing off, and the tread of innumerable armies”? But 
all these ideas whirling in solution in his brain were not to 
crystallise into the conventional forms of modern verse. There was 
to be ‘‘ none of the stock ornamentation, or choice plots of love or 
war, or high, exceptional personages of old-world song.” 

But before coming to that stumbling-block to the bowrgeois and 
to the verse-reading public alike, Whitman’s style, a further word 
may be spoken of the tendencies in American thought when he 
began to write. The wave of revolution, of illumination, of 
romanticism which had swept over Europe, passed in succession to 
America. Puritanism, an uncompromising and bigoted orthodoxy, 
utilitarianism, Philistinism, had petrified the nation into a rock on 
which idealism could find scanty foothold. When the new move- 
ment arrived it disintegrated these unyielding elements, and was 
welcomed by a group of men and women who saw in it the dawn 
of a new age of poetry, of social reform, of religious fervour. A 


- Transcendental Club was formed, and found choice spirits in George 


Ripley, Charles Dana, Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker, Hawthorne 
and Emerson. With loud voice they proclaimed to the world, Ecce, 
nune acceptabile tempus. But the movement became discredited by 
the wild enthusiasm of many bizarre, crack-brained, and absurd 
persons; and, though it never lost its possession of a noble ideal, it 
had to adapt itself to the circumstances of the modern world. Yet 
it formed a current which has continued to warm and to colour 
American thought since then. It has resulted in a certain freshness 
and crispness in literature, such as may readily be seen in the 
writings of Emerson, of Thoreau, of Lowell, of Longfellow. Nor 
did Whitman escape it. He is the finest product of the Transcen- 
dental movement, the prophet who will sound it forth to future 
ages. We see in his work the stirring of a new life in America, 
which we in the Old World cannot eventually escape. In his poem, 
To Foreign Lands, he says: 


“T heard that you ask’d for something to prove this puzzle, the 
New World 
And to define America, her athletic Democracy, 
Therefore I send you my poems that you behold in them what 
you wanted.” 


If only America were all that he sings, how worthy it would be of 
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our imitation! But the spirit which moves in these brothers of our 
race is one which must, more and more inspire us in future years. 
And therefore Walt Whitman cannot fail to be a poet of interest to 
the whole English-speaking world. 

Since the movement of which Whitman is the interpreter was 
opposed to conventions, and sought an ideal world, its literary 
expression could not fail to be new and original. That originality 
and that newness almost stun us in Whitman’s poetry. Who can 
appreciate all at once such utterances (which are a fair presentment 
of much of his verse) as : 


** Flow on, river! flow with the flood-tide, and ebb with the ebb-tide! 
Frolic on, crested and scallop-edg’d waves ! 
Gorgeous clouds of the sunset! drench with your splendour me, 
or the men and women after me! 


Cross from shore to shore, countless crowds of passengers !” 


or, 


* O to sail in a ship! 
To leave this steady unendurable land, 
To leave the tiresome sameness of the streets, the sidewalks and 
the houses, ’ 
To leave you, O you solid motionless land, and entering a ship, 
To sail and sail and sail ! 


O to have life henceforth a poem of new joys! 

To dance, clap hands, exult, shout, skip, leap, roll on, float on! 
To be a sailor of the world bound for all ports, 

A ship itself (see indeed these sails I spread to the sun and air), 
A swift and swelling ship full of rich words, full of joys.” 


or, 


“OQ camerado close! O you and me at last, and us two only! 
O a word to clear one’s path ahead endlessly ! 
O something ecstatic and undemonstrable! O music wild! 
O now I triumph—and you shall also ; 
O hand in hand—O wholesome pleasure—O one more desirer and 
lover ! 
O to haste firm holding—to haste, haste on with me.” 


The verse-lover, nourished on Shelley’s raptures, or Keats's 
dreamy measures, or Tennyson’s musical lyrics, is apt to cry, 
“Angels and ministers of grace defend us! Browning was bad 
enough, yet at least he kept to blank verse, and sometimes deigned 
to rhyme, But what in the name of Apollo and the Muses is this?” 
A careful study will, there is no doubt, convince him that Whitman 
is a true poet or else that poetry is a delusion. There are passages 
(it is true), perhaps pages, which seem little better than lists of 
words and things, but it is soon discovered that Whitman is so 
intent on discovering the unifying power in nature, and (like 
Emerson) on showing that all things have a spiritual message, that 
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he is forced in his poetic frenzy to pay little heed to balance of 
style. St. Paul’s fervour seems to have descended to him; there is 
the same huddling of words, the same broken-off sentences ; yet 
withal there is never wanting a fine rhythm which is convincing, if 
not intoxicating. He did not keep his thoughts in a commonplace 
book till there should be enough of them to make a poem. They 
flashed through his mind and were at once transferred to paper. 
Hence so many of his poems are short and unconnected ; gems 
bearing here and there an incrustation of the soil; glowing lines, 
with an idea only half expressed and half revealed. Hence, too, his 
truth and his revelation of himself. Other men would try to 
conceal and to qualify their statements by judicious art; but he 
never takes the pains to polish or to refine. 


“ No dainty dolce affettuoso I, 
Bearded, sun-burnt, gray-neck’d, forbidding, I have arrived,” 


he cries in a fine rapture, and so we have to accept him. Whitman's 
verses, in truth, can only be described as rhythmic chants, unstudied 
as to form, yet seldom unmusical, full of fine raptures which disdain 
the smooth intricacies of English verse. Hebrew poetry has been 
the model, though Whitman did not know Hebrew. Yet the 
Authorised Version and the Psalter pointed as it is to be said or 
sung in churches preserve enough of the form of that poetry which 
was dear to the peculiar people. They had no rhymes, nor did they 
trouble to preserve the same number of syllables in every line, yet 
even M. Jourdain himself, blind to the conditions of prose, could 
not fail to see that the Book of Job and Isaiah and the Psalter 
are genuine poetry. The same poetic form, or rather lack of form, 
is seen in Ossian and in certain poems of Blake’s. No doubt the 
form of all art is, to some degree, a reflection of the author’s soul ; 
and this work shows Whitman possessed of a rugged, Carlylean, 
elemental soul, which could never have pre-existed in a Botticelli 
or a Keats. It is doubtful, therefore, if any poet (as poets go) 
will ever give us verse of the same kind as Whitman’s, yet just as 
clearly he is the forerunner of a new era in poetics. 

Like all our great poets Whitman uses mostly vigorous Anglo-Saxon 
words, but he does not eschew Latin derivatives, and with strange 
effect he uses constantly words frankly foreign or else manufactured 
for the occasion. Here are a few of these of which he is very fond: 
‘‘ostent,” ‘ imperturbe,” ‘debouch,” “melange,” ‘ ensemble,” 
“ éléves,” “ma femme,” “allons,” “cadaver.” These are introduced 
without warning into beautiful lines which their presence completely 
spoils, and are only surpassed by the use of such de trop expressions 
as “shoulder your duds,” ‘‘sour dead,” “boss,” &, All this 
betrays what Holmes would call a blind spot in Whitman’s brain, 
which makes him produce what offends us as much as a glaring 
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poster on some noble facade. This blind spot is also responsible 
for the vicious way in which the poet exaggerates his style, for the 
strangeness of some of his themes, for the improprieties of which he 
is guilty. Another grave defect is his sheer lack of humour, 
which in a poet of his kind is somewhat fatal. And here a word 
falls to be said of that indecency for which Whitman has been 
blamed. To Mr. Swinburne it has seemed that Whitman’s “ Eve 
is @ drunken apple-woman, indeeently sprawling in the slush and 
garbage of the gutter,” and his “ Venus is a Hottentot wench under 
the influence of cantharides and rum.” ‘This is palpably an 
exaggeration, and we may safely leave the author of Chastelard 
to the deserved castigation of Mr. Symonds, But one is inclined 
to say that the alleged indecency all depends upon the point of 
view. He has spoken out upon some authentic and indubitable 
facts of life. He does not mince matters in thus trying to include 
all parts of life in his purview. By those who are “ naked under 
their clothes” these things will be read with the indifference with 
which one reads in a medical book, and perhaps wonder at the 
enthusiastic sincerity of the poet. But those who will derive the 
most satisfaction from them will be (strange to say) not the impure 
but those who have a sense of humour. It is certain that Whitman 
was devoid of that; it is certain also that they who have it will 
laugh till they are sore over his long-tongued sincerity and 
ridiculous lack of a discreet Manicheism. 

As a mere poet the qualities for which Whitman must stand high 
are his music and his sympathetic imagination. It may well be 
that to appreciate his music, like Wagner’s, requires a special 
education. But granted that you have an ear for the music of 
verse and a liking for being charmed by having the great hopes of 
the fature recounted, you will not long be dull to Whitman’s 
rhythmical and sonorous lines. They are as inspiriting as the 
surging beat of the ocean, and seem to have something of its healthy 
tang. And they are so because Whitman was alive to the 
harmonies of the universe, and could find sympathetic chords in all 
parts of life. So we gather when he sings, 


“‘ Theard yon solemn-sweet pipes of the organ as last Sunday morn 

I passed the church, 

Winds of autumn, as I walk’d the woods at dusk I heard your 
long-stretch’d sighs above so mournful, 

I heard the perfect Italian tenor singing at the opera, I heard 
the soprano in the midst of the quartet singing ; 

Heart of my love! you too I heard murmuring low through one 
of the wrists around my head, 

Heard the pulse of you when all was still ringing little bells last 
night under my ear.”* 


1 The same quality is discovered in Whitman’s epicurean love of fine-sounding 
titles to his poems, Many of them are as beautiful as Ruskin’s, 
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Of his sympathetic imagination, which accounts partially (as 
will be seen) for his deep sense of brotherhood, it may be said that 
in range of vision not even Shakespeare can excel him, though 
Shakespeare’s power of expression is so infinitely greater. All ages, all 
things, all sorts and conditions of men, interest and allure him. He 
sees that they are all masks for that something unnameable which 
underlies all appearances, which neither science, nor literature, 
nor art can supply, but which each hints of and tries to express, 
Many of his poems show this fine imaginative quality, this love of 
the universe and its contents because (what so few believe) they are 
worthy of love. But it is seen at its best in his Salut au Monde 
and in the Song of the Open Road. In the former the numberless 
races, the numberless religions of humanity, the numberless parts of 
the habitable globe pass before his vision, and he breaks out into a 
kind of nineteenth-century Benedicite, 


“ My spirit has pass’d in compassion and determination around the 
whole earth, 
TI have look’d for equals and lovers and found them ready for me 
in all lands, 
I think some divine rapport has equalised me with them,” 


In the latter he sees the long generations of men as they sweep 
along the open highway of life where many a heroic deed and many 
a toilsome duty may be encountered. Whither, whither? he 
seems to say. And yet with a fine passion of hope he cries with 
Ulysses, ‘“‘ Come, my friends, ’tis not too late to seek a better world.” 


“ Allons! After the great companions, and to belong to them ! 
They too are on the road—they are the swift and majestic men— 
they are the greatest women, 


Allons ! to that which is endless as it was beginningless, 

To undergo much, tramps of days, rests of nights, 

To merge all in the travel they tend to, and the days and nights 
they tend to,... 

Forever alive, forever forward, 

Stately, solemn, sad, withdrawn, baffled, mad,-turbulent, feeble, 


dissatisfied, 
Desperate, proud, fond, sick, accepted by men, rejected by men, 
They go! They go! I know that they go, but I know not where 


they go, 
But I know that they go toward the best—toward something 


great. 


I know that they go toward the best. Can our noblest hopes and 
aspirations for humanity say more than this? And may it not give 
Whitman a place with those “helpers and friends of mankind” 
—Gantama, Confucius, Aurelius, St. Francis, noble souls who “ would 
not alone be saved, alone conquer and come to the goal, leaving the 
rest in the wild” ? 
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Such qualities as these make us forget the barbaric crudeness of 
his measures, if we should not rather call it the creation of a new 
epoch in poetry. But at all events they justify his appeal to the 
poets to come—‘“ You, a new brood, native, athletic, continental, 
greater than before known, arouse, for you must justify me!” The 
fature must be on the side of so much heroic and generous ardour, 
so passionate and aspirant music. for surely when the generation 
of puny, neurotic, peddling poetasters have outlived their day, a 
newer poetry will arise, which shall not forget the American bard, 
which shall taste life more deeply and more boldly, and carry the 
world forward by its inspiration to a higher goal. 

In his efforts to describe nature and to bring its secret home to 
us, one finds that for the world of out-of-doors he has the same 
sympathetic imagination, the same wide range of vision. He has 
said somewhere that ‘‘ whoever walks a furlong without sympathy 
walks to his own funeral, drest in his own shroud.” There are 
people who live for years in the country and yet cannot name a 
single bird for you, or describe a tree or flower, or tell you the stars, 
and all for sheer lack of sympathy. Not so Whitman. He is nota 
naturalist dragging you into ditches and quarries to find a rare 
specimen, yet he sees everything, and has such a descriptive epithet 
for it as shall be exact and yet crisp and new. It is doubtful 
whether Whitman ever wandered far beyond his native State of New 
York. For all that he was no provincial with provincial wits. He 
had read of other lands and what was to be seen there, and he saw 
these sights as if living, and so described them to us with a poet’s 
joy. He has a kinship with Gilbert White, the gentle English 
rector, and with Thoreau, who rediscovered Paradise in the woods of 
Concord. He depicts exactly, using the exact phrase to describe the 
exact form and movement. To him as to Emerson nature was 
sanative, and better than books. ‘‘ A morning glory at my window 
satisfies me more than the metaphysics of books.” How satisfying 
are these phrases in which he tries to catch for us some of nature's 
magic: “The moon that descends the steeps of the soughing 
twilight ”; or, ‘I walk’d the beach under the paling stars of the 
morning ”; or, “Sundown shadows lengthen over the limitless and 
lonesome prairie” ; or, ‘“‘Gushes from the throats of birds hid in the 
foliage of trees as the sun is risen”—-each of them a picture 
combining a pre-Raphaelite minuteness and a poetic vagueness. 

He is, in truth, the poet of that mood (derived, there is no doubt, 
from some hairy ancestor, probably arboreal) which comes to some 
men in all ages, as they tire of the conventions and rules of society. 
With them he shares that desire to depart into a solitary place, to 
live as a savage, to have communings with the primal earth, with 
the sea and the stars, unvexed by men; to follow at leisure the 
leisurely processes of nature; to be one with its simplicity, its 
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beauty, and its joy; to forget civilisation, to feel that it is a curse 
and a deadweight. All this runs through Whitman; nay, tormented 
with the petulant voices of men, he cries: 


“TI think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid 

and self-contained, 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God. 

No one is dissatisfied, no one is demented with the mania of 
owning things, 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that liyed thousands 
of years ago, 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth.” 


All this is, doubtless, a mere mood, but it is not uncommon, and it 
arises from conditions which are unwholesome and cannot be 
eternal. The whirl of life, its sad inequalities, its miseries, its 
false ambitions, are hated by whatever is poetic in the soul of man, 
and bid him ask if it be not the highest virtue “ to cultivate his 
garden.” But nature is healthful, and a more cheerful mood 
returns when man, as in the Buddhist legend, eats the earth and 
finds it wholesome. Whitman has given expression to this in certain 
exquisite and rapturous passages where he throws himself unreservedly 
upon the beauty and joy of nature, and tastes of that “ cosmic 
emotion ” which is at once tranquillising and inebriating. And 
never better than in his Song of Myself and in this passage 
from it: 


“‘ Smile, O voluptuous, cool-breath’d earth ! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees ! 

Earth of departed sunset—earth of the mountains misty-topt ! 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full-moon just tinged with 
blue ! 

Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river ! 

Earth of the limpid grey of clouds brighter and clearer for my 
sake ! 

Far-swooping elbow’d earth—rich apple-blossomed earth. 

Smile, for your lover comes.’ 


“ This is mastering me,” as he cries on some other occasion; and, 
indeed, you shall not read far in Whitman without discovering how 
rich are his dreams and how ardent his hopes. Though none of 
the creeds fit easily upon him, yet his attitude to religion was clear 
and definite; he sees in it a salt which keeps the earth wholesome ; 
his faith and his hope are of the most cheerful kind. 


‘“‘T say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must 
be their religion, 
Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur ; 
(Nor character nor life worthy the name without religion, 
Nor land nor man or woman without religion). 
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Indeed it is no small claim he has upon greatness, that while demo- 
eracy is tending here to throw off the ancient faiths, or there to 
preserve merely the cant catchwords of piety, he, the poet of demo- 
eracy, preached that brotherly love and religion must go hand in hand 
with it. And conjointly with these he adds two truths, the great- 
ness of the soul and the hope of immortality. With the stalwart 
confidence of Dr. Johnson when he cried, “I know that the will is 
free,” so Whitman assures himself with the words, ‘‘I know that I 
am deathless.” ‘I will show that nothing can happen more beauti- 
ful than death,” and elsewhere he speaks of ‘‘ the beautiful touch 
of death.” So many great and beautiful souls have spoken—Charles 
Kingsley, Browning, Miss Rossetti, and many more, who saw with 
prophetic vision that death ushered them into worlds which, if 
“not realised,” were certain to present a firm foothold and the most 
certain joys. But none of them ever sang so sweetly of these things 
as does Whitman in that supreme lyrical outburst in his poem on 
Abraham Lincoln : 


* Come, lovely and soothing death, 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later delicate death. 


The whole poem is a praise of immortality, which will be remem- 
bered with Maschus’ Lament for Bion, and Shelley’s Adonais, and 
Arnold’s Thyrsis, but this lyrical burst is its noblest and highest 
strain. Yet these great hopes and visions carry Whitman into 
strange heights of optimism, where it is not easy for those on 
whom the realities of life press to follow him. Rightly he holds 
out a hand to the scum of the earth, the criminal, and others 
whom he designates with a quaint exactness. But it is one thing to 
help such creatures; it is another thing to say that their evil has 
no real difference from other people’s good. When Augustine tells 
us that evil is always rising up into good, and when Shakespeare says, 
“There is a soul of goodness in things evil,” we can understand them. 
The world would be foredoomed to blank failure were it not so, and 
to doubt it would be disloyalty to all our instincts and hopes. But 
we cannot therefore welcome evil as if it were only good in a mask ; 
it cuts more deeply, it presses terribly upon us on all sides, Whit- 
man is almost childish in his reiterated advice to take no stock in 
evil, as Huck Finn would say. He passes it by with such a jaunty air 
as almost makes us think he has never really laid, it to heart. We 
wish he had been with Carlyle when he took Mr. Froude (after the 
latter’s denial of the personality of the devil) through some of the 
worst slums of London, and at every fresh evidence of vice, whipped 
him with the words, “ Do you believe in a personal Deevil now?” 
Whitman’s “ personal deevil” is a mild and amiable angel, worthy 
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the fertile if preverse imagination of Miss Correlli. And thus he 
is in marked contrast to Clough and Arnold, poets of despair, of 
those moods of the soul which are suited to so many in our time, 
He is full of hope, full of joy; he would invigorate and cheer us by 
telling us that we were only dreaming when we were compelled to 
suffer. This exuberance of joy is so great as quite to miss its object. 
Pain, sorrow, desolation, need a more direct treatment; in default of 
better, the patient will, with Arnold, hug his misery, and find a 
certain comfort in being miserable. Yet in personal life we know 
that none could have been more sympathetic and helpful than 
Walt Whitman. 

Yet though Whitman is the poet of brotherhood, he does not 
seek to achieve this glorious end by sinking the individual. Not 
even Carlyle with his “strong man,” nor Emerson with his “ great 
man,” is a sturdier believer in individual character and genius, 


“ A great city is that which has the greatest men and women, 
If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the 
whole world.” 


He would use great men (as they ought to be used) as teachers, 
not compellors, of the masses. ‘Through them we learn what 
personality is and can be made to do. As he sings, ‘‘ A strong 
being is the proof of the race and of the ability of the universe.” 
True brotherhood will always mean dependence, but at present we 
have too much dependence of the wrong kind, dependence on the 
State, on fashion, on custom, of the poor on the rich, of the rich 
on those who must work for them. What the world needs at 
present is the lesson of independence, Burns’s lesson : 


“ T am naebody’s lord, 
I'll be slave to naebody : 
I hae a guid braid sword, 
I'll tak dunts frae naebody.” 


Whitman also has this lesson: 


““O the joy of a manly self-hood ! 
To be servile to none, to defer to none, not to any tyrant known 
or unknown,... 
To confront with your personality all the other personalities of 
the earth.” 


In actual life, just because we have all been so dependent 
hitherto, independence often takes wrong forms. Your independent 
man is apt to be an overbearing, disagreeable dog in the manger, 
always shouldering others off and wanting to keep the crown o’ the 
causeway. Independence, dependence; we have yet to learn their 
true meaning; most of us at present have hold of them by the 
wrong end of the stick. A course of Whitman would be a bracing 
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tonic for us all. But here, while discussing this matter of indepen- 
dence, a word must be said of Whitman’s egoism. As he saysin 
his Song of Myself : 
*T celebrate myself, and sing myself, 
And what I assume, you shall assume.” 


But it would be a pity to reject the poet because he is himself 
so much in evidence ; there must be some reason, some excuse for 
it. The world does not like egoists, because every one is an egoist, 
and we dislike another to have the field before us; nor can we 
abide our virtues or our vices (for that matter) being copied. “Yet, 
strange to say, some of the most lovable characters have been 
egoists. Montaigne was one, and the tribute of three centuries has 
been paid to him. Shakespeare was another, for his writings are 
himself, though he hides so skilfully behind them. And few persons 
would care to risk a quarrel with him on this score, Whitman is a 
third, and those who read him must like him. It is true he has the 
defects of his qualities: now he is blatant, again he seems to outrage 
decency, and at times he has all the appearance of drivelling. Yet: 
all this is pardoned when we think how heroic he is, how hopeful,. 
how tender. Mostly, as has been said, the world dislikes egoists. 
And there are egoists whom it hates with a double hatred, so con- 
ceited, obnoxious, and affected are they in every particular. But 
egoists like Whitman cannot be dismissed so easily. Montaigne, 
Shakespeare, Whitman, and all of that tribe, are each a microcosm. 
They reflect the movement of the world; its loves and hopes, its 
hatreds and fears, its faith and doubt, have each a living place in 
their hearts and in their pages. So let them speak of themselves 
as much as they will, and with what assurance they please, at once 
they are pardoned, since we feel it is the soul of the world which 
is speaking, and because we can each discover in their utterances 
the thoughts we could not give utterance to. ‘I can say to you 
what I cannot first say to myself,” says Emerson. That is the 
egoist again, lovable once more, knowing that he is the mouth- 
piece of the world. We forgive Whitman his egoism because he 
is so sincere, and in this he is as the great Hebrew prophets. 
In philosophy like Emerson, in vision he resembles Isaiah. Men 
and women were forgetting the promise of the great future in the 
mechanical drudgery of the present, its material successes, its 
spiritual disappointments. There comes along this grey American 
bard, and lifts his barbaric yawp over the roof of the world. He 
inspires us who are flagging with the outpourings of his great soul ; 
he preaches the Kingdom of God; and if there is any plague-spot 
in existence, or anything lacking of perfection, he assures us that 
there will come fulness and soundness in the days that are yet to 
be. “Is it a dream?” he asks: 
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“ Nay, but the lack of it the dream, 
And failing it life’s love and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream.” 


Surely here is one who is not far from the Kingdom of God! 

The older races looked back to a golden age in the past; we 
moderns behold it afar off in the future. And it is in the future 
that Whitman mostly revels. He looks forward, but he credits the 
past with its legacies to the present; yet, as he tells us, ‘‘I stand 
in my own place, with my own day, here.” He is no mere 
dreamer, however, drugging his soul with gorgeous visions and 
erecting filmy air-castles. Metaphysics he brushes aside contemp- 
tuously, and this is provoking toa Scotsman. With Emerson he 
would say, These dreams are not one with the blowing clover and 
the falling rain. ‘To him, as to the irascible prophet of Chelsea, the 
end of life is action rather than thought. It will be conceived, 
then, that Whitman is all sympathy, and this is the secret of that 
theme which he has made his own—the theme of brotherhood. As 
he listens he hears the multitudinous sounds of labour from a 
thousand quarters: he sees the countless energies of humanity—the 
glories of ancient empires, the battlefields of the past, where causes 
were lost or won, the multiform industries of the present, the brave 
ships that sail to distant horizons, the whirring looms, the housewife’s 
needle, the thinker’s pen, the mason’s hammer; “ such gliding 
wonders, such sights and sounds!” ‘To some poets all these would 
but proclaim man’s servitude. But to him they are musical, and 
parts of a vast harmony; nothing will he allow to be common or 
unclean ; everything has its eternal purposes, every one his divinely 
appointed end. He sees all things by a cultured imagination, but 
he sees them as they are. Sometimes after passing in review these 
multifarious energies he will cry, “ Enough! somehow I have been 
stunned.” The very sensitiveness of his imagination, forcing him to 
enter into the work of every hand, the belief of every mind, that he 
may find something which will link them into one, causes pain, but 
it is welcome pain. So all the mystical writers tell us they suffered 
sweet agonies and delicious torments when at last they were illumined 
with the dazzling light of the unseen. Bishop Butler somewhere 
regrets that often good men over the face of the earth cannot unite ; 
distance, if nothing else, would prevent them. Such a thought would 
never have troubled Whitman. He, because of his sympathetic 
imagination, could live daily with the great and the good, though half 
a world separated them. 


‘“‘ T know we should be brethren and lovers, 
I know I should be happy with them.” 


This is the very essence of brotherhood, to be able to share the hopes 
and joys and fears of others ; so to speak and live as to give othersa 
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good heart ; to have the enthusiasm of sympathy ; to be able to say 
to another (as he does), “I am you, I enter into your life, I share 
your aspirations, I claim to be partner of your fears and toils.” Thus, 
to Whitman, life, however various, is all of a piece; one action is 
related to another and has the same source; it is one for me and 
for you. For our actions tell us we are one, separate notes of one 
stupendous harmony of music. It is easy to scoff and say, This is 
mere Emersonian moonshine ; the old mysticism clothed in modern 
dress. Buta course of Whitman’s poetry will help to quench this 
equivocal attitude, and convince us that he is a true prophet of a 
brotherhood which must yet be realised on these lines, 

The whole course of the world’s life from the time that Paleolithic 
man pursued the mammoth with his weapons of unpolished stone at 
the close of the Ice Age, until these days when we have girdled the 
earth with tamed lightning, may be interpreted as a slow progress 
towards brotherhood. All along these vast ages man has tried to 
hitch himself on to a star. And if now the star has seemed to 
recede, it is only because we cannot measure the ground that has 
been travelled in the past. We see the forces which are against 
brotherhood, rather than the gradual realisation of brotherhood itself. 
What is more, although in moments when we feel ourselves greater 
than we know we have a passionate longing for universal brotherhood, 
in tamer hours the vision fades away. Our selfish hearts, our 
strivings after place or wealth or power, seduce us from our nobler 
thoughts. We are sick at heart, too, when we think we must claim 
as brothers the great unwashed, the people with sordid ideals, the 
ignorant, the base. It is the joy of the poet that he can overleap 


these barriers, and see, as if it were a present reality, the haven - 


where we would be. Keats asks: 


“Where's the Poet? Show him! show him, 
Muses nine! that I may know him. 
"Tis the man who with a man 
Is an equal, be he King, 
Or poorest of the beggar-clan, 
Or any other wondrous thing 
A man may be ’twixt ape and Plato.” 


Such is the poet’s power, and Whitman was not slow to assert it, as 
some of his utterances will show. 


“‘T will make a song that there shall be comity by day and by 
night between all the States.” 


But he takes a wider sweep : 


“The maker of poems settles justice, reality, immortality, 
His insight and power encircle things and the human race, 
He is the glory and extract thus far of things and of the human 
race.” 
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It has been well said that “while we have the sublime and hope- 
ful strains of Shelley, Victor Hugo, Tennyson, and Browning, we 
need ask no clearer book of fate.”’ But Whitman must in justice 
be added to, if he should not rather be king of, these poet-seers. He 
is, in Shelley’s words, “a mirror of the gigantic shadows which 
futurity casts on the present.” His poetry was to him a unifying 
force which bound the earth together and assured him that “ all the 
men ever born are also my brothers, and the women my sisters and 
lovers.” But this was because he counted himself an heir of all the 
past; because he saw the vision of past ages and of ages yet to be, 
with the principle of brotherhood labouring through them all to be 
born. “TI will write the evangel-poem of comrades and of love.” 


“TJ will make divine magnetic lands, 
With the love of comrades, 
With the lifelong love of comrades.” 


If we cannot grasp the fulness of these hopes, the centuries yet un- 
born will write them in letters of gold, and will hold in devout 
reverence this prophet of our materialised age. This ideal of com- 
munion and brotherhood is certain and lasting ; it is the answer to 
Schopenhauer as he darkens counsel with his pessimistic philosophy ; 
it is the answer which must revive us when we swoon away in fear 
at the haunting spectres of life. At one grasp of the hand, at a 
cheerful greeting, at a rush of awkward memories and hopes, our 
phantoms vanish, our cloudland of a cheerless philosophy is dissi- 
pated, and we taste immortality in time as we think of the love and 
brotherhood which are yet to be. We separate class from class; we 
have social divisions, intellectual divisions, monetary divisions. But 
what after all are these distinctions when viewed sub specie eternitatis ? 
Men have erected strange walls of division between man and man, 
and the system of exclusive castes has dominated the world since its 
beginning. It is with difficulty that we rid ourselves of these idols 
of the tribe. But in such “native moments” when we shake our- 
selves free of them, we see the chain of relations which holds all men 
together; at a touch the walls of separation fall down and we see 
humanity united at last. But it is odds also if such supreme 
moments are not brought to being by the inspiration of some poet. 
It must be conceded, however, that Whitman had strange methods 
of expressing his hope of brotherhood. Yet because of his prophetic 
inspiration we must sooner or later pardon his discovery of the beau- 
tiful in things and persons whom we should pass in horror ; his out- 
bursts of platonic affection for the slave, the criminal, the diseased ; 
his kisses of peace which he would share indiscriminately. We are 
glad, rather, that he saw so clearly the promise of the golden years. 
We set him in line with all those who saw brotherhood afar off, the 


1 J, H. Crawford, The Brotherhood of Mankind. 
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great prophets and teachers of the past: the Stoic dreamers, Buddha, 
Confucius, Origen, Abelard, Lessing, Mazzini. St. Augustine 
dreamed of a “ city of God,” and Marcus Aurelius in a brief but 
exquisite sentence, which lights up his austere Meditations, has said : 
“The poets say, ‘Dear city of Cecrops,’ and shalt thou not say, 
‘Dear city of Zeus’?” Have we not all seen that city afar off in 
dreams, seen its golden towers aglow as some beam of more than 
earthly light struck from the far horizon? But it is characteristic 
of Whitman that he sees that city rather from its human side, as a 
community of mankind knit by ties of friendship. 


“T dream’d in a dream I saw a city invincible to the attacks of 
the whole of the rest of the earth, 
I dream’d that was the city of Friends, 
Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love, it led 
the rest, 
It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that city, 
And in all their looks and words.” 


Whitman clearly conceives America as giving the final impulse to 
the great movement of brotherhood. He had grown up on her soil ; 
he had imbibed her highest ideals; he was bound to think that 
Europe was the old world, too sluggish to move, until the 
breath of revival came over the Western sea. Was he right, or was 
he wrong? Certainly we children of the older age are not always 
enamoured of Western methods of thought and of government. 
Certainly (whatever may be said of other European countries) the 
banner of liberty floats as freely over England as over America. 
Yet we cannot deny that the ampler air of a wide continent may 
unfold lessons in the future which our island home, with its feudal 
traditions, may not be able to evolve so rapidly. And perhaps we 
have been too much accustomed to consider the actualities of 
American life rather than its potential ideals and virtues. Nor can 
it be doubted that a poet like Whitman has more of the spirit of 
ancient prophecy than any poet of our old world, save perhaps 
Victor Hugo. But the real test of our fitness for the task of 
furthering the work of brotherhood is the ear which we shall lend 
to such noble aspirations as Whitman has uttered. 

“© What whispers are these, O lands, running ahead of you, passing 

under the seas ? 


Are all nations communing? Is there going to be but one heart 
to the globe ?” 


When a united Europe and an enlightened America shall cry 
there words in all their high places, then the idea of brotherhood 
shall have taken a long step onwards to its ultimate realisation. 


To many intellectual and cultured readers this latest prophet of 
brotherhood will seem a mere unintelligible babbler, because of the 
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form of his verse, so alien to all the traditions of poetry. We can 
conceive the admirers of Pope’s balanced couplets, or the lovers of 
Tennyson’s mellifluous lines, turning up their noses at these shaggy 
and amorphous verses. Yet, for the passionate ardours with which 
he has fired so many readers, for his heroic strength, his creative 
impulse, his noble hopes, much may be forgiven to this herald of a 
new epoch. When such men as Tennyson, Ruskin, and Carlyle 
could find in him a kindred soul, his position cannot so easily be 
sneered away. For, in truth, his poems have the smack of life, of 
action, of hope; they were never written in a mock twilight by some 
peevish scribbler, whose verses are a penance to read, and their 
existence a slander upon human nature. They may, it is conceivable, 
disappoint those who think of poetry as mere candied sugar, 


“‘ sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath,” 


Yet to those who love the sunlight and the breeze, and who 
cherish the hopes that make us manful, they will always be beloved 
and turned to as a source of inspiration and of strength. 

Whitman died in 1892. He had seen many days; he had lived 
bravely ; he was cheerful and hopeful to the last. The sun whose 
benign rays he had followed for a lifetime went down at last in 
@ peaceful golden sky. Long before he had urged himself to seek. 
new and untravelled waters. 


“ Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 
Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me, 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 


O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail ! 

O daring joy, but safe! Are they not all the seas of God ? 
O farther, farther, farther sail !” 


In thought we can see his bark with that eager figure at the 
prow stemming across the last, unknown sea. Our fain eyes follow 
him until at last he is lost in the distance. And turning back to 
those pages where he has enshrined the hopes of a lifetime, we find 
ourselves asking : 

“O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force 
Surely, has not been left vain ! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm !” 


Ave, pia anima ; ave atque vale! 


J. A. MacCuttosn.. 
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THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE. 


THE sudden death of Sir David Chalmers from the effects of the 
climate of Sierra Leone, a name lately so prominent in Colonial 
affairs, recalls the sobriquet given to the colony by the geography 
books of our childhood, by which its position on the map of Africa 
was perhaps fixed more indelibly in our memories than many a more 
important place. Who cannot remember the eagerness mingled 
with awe with which he first put his finger on the name? The roll 
of less illustrious Englishmen who have found their last resting- 
place in the White Man’s Grave is a very long one; yet science and 
experience are undoubtedly going hand in hand to make it less easy 
for the climate to maintain its deadly reputation, and those who escape 
its malignancy can look back after a while and remember a brighter 
side to life in even such a death spot as Freetown. Would that 
all could see it while they have yet to live in the place ! 

This article is written at a distance of more than two years from 
a residence there which extended over about an equal period. 


The panorama unfolding itself to any one passing up the sea 
approach to Sierra Leone claims to be the most beautiful sight of its 
kind in the world after Sydney and Rio de Janeiro harbours. Seen 
from the deck of a steamer in the early morning, when it is still fairly 
cool under the double awnings, one can scarcely credit the place 
with the unhealthiness associated with it. When the rains are over, 
and before the great drought has dried up everything to browns of 
various shades, say about November and December, the observant 
eye may enjoy a feast of gorgeously contrasted colouring perhaps 
unequalled elsewhere. Blue creeks of limpid, lapping water—many- 
armed creeks, suggestive of mystery and inviting exploration—are 
fringed deeply with huge-leaved undergrowth of brilliant green 
tipped by the spikes of giant grasses, and pointed with graceful, 
fretted palms which do not stop the view, or with the domelike 
masses of stately cotton-trees. Here and there a fluttering shower 
of feathery bamboos. A native, naked except for a top hat or an 
old straw thrust down on to his monkey ears, seated in a dug-out 
which he paddles with a wooden ace of clubs, supplies the savage 
note mocking civilisation with great success. Self-sufficing, fearing 
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only the sharks, the prow of his canoe uplifted like some ungainly 
water-bird all beak, he seems to sit in the water with head and 
shoulders only showing above it. If he be close to the steamer you 
may hear the crooning of a barbarous song. . . . Beyond, but at no 
great distance inland, the ground rises in successive hills from the 
east, culminating in the Sugarloaf, which is just visible behind a 
series of steps reaching down to Signal Hill and then to the light- 
house at the entrance of the estuary of Sierra Leone River. These 
heights are covered with hanging-gardens of forest looking in the 
distance like Brobdingnagian moss clinging around the small houses 
dotted about here and there. And over or amongst all there is 
painted a network of veins, done in terra cotta. This network is 
the paths and roads, which broaden into great arteries on the low 
ground when seen from near; for the channel up the estuary lies 
close into the shore, and as it is not much more than a mile wide 
one must necessarily pass quite close to the land. 

Freetown stands about three miles up the river from the light- 
house at the “Cape,” and it is not until one is passing the middle 
distance, the great snub nose of Murray Town Point, that the finest 
view is obtained. The hills disclosed now form steps of about 
300 feet rise each: Tower Hill, which is immediately above the 
town, then Mount Auriol, and lastly Kortright. The latter is juet 
over 1100 feet above the sea-level, though perhaps not more than 
the same number of yards inland, It is a stiff climb to Kortright 
either way you choose, for a valley intervenes between Tower Hill 
and Mount Auriol, or if you skirt Tower Hill and attack Mount 
Auriol from a point farther east you will find that it rises abruptly 
from a broad alluvial plain which borders the river there. 

But the ascent is well worth the trouble—or the price, for though 
all beasts of burden unanimously decline to thrive in Freetown, and 
none are to be seen there except a lonely donkey or a Canary pony 
imported by some sporting spirit at great risk, or a barb of an up- 
country chief, there are hammocks and hammock-boys to be had for 
a shilling a day. So one can choose to use one’s own legs for the 
climb, or make it luxuriously lying in a hammock slung to a pole 
which has cross flat pieces at each end, supported on four heads at a 
shilling apiece. The solidity of thoss hammock-boys’ necks is a 
thing to admire and marvel at when one is going up the steep 
gradients! There is a legend that an officer lad of fifty years did 
the distance up to Kortright in five-and-twenty minutes by the 
cathedral clock on one occasion, but the younger generation is not 80 
active, and there is not much less than three-quarters of an hour 
between the “cinder heap” below and the cool breezes of Kortright 
for the ordinary walker. But, whether hammocking or walking, the 
game is well worth the candle. Two years ago a little military 
hospital and quarters for about a company, officers and men, were 
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all the buildings on Kortright Hill, and the pity was that the whole 
of the troops were not up there or at Mount Auriol, instead of being 
mostly at Tower Hill, or on the mud-flat, King Tom, For the 
mysterious, dread microbe is just active enough for the moderate 
climb to the former, while the low-level peninsula of King Tom, 
frontiered on its land side by swamp, is his native home. 

The eye reaches far from Kortright Hill. Like a map in plan, 
coloured from nature’s paint-box, silvered by the sun, the whole 
scene is spread out 1100 feet below. It is a scene different from 
any like it because of the typical terra-cotta veins ramifying every- 
where. In front, facing north, is the Ballom shore, level with the 
water ; beyond, in the extreme distance, a range of hills, dim and 
blue. Bullom shore is supposed by some authorities to be the 
region from which the deadly microbe migrates ; yet its villages are 
models of spotless cleanliness and engaging nattiness. Bullom, too, 
is a sign~post pointing to England ! 

To the east the great river, six miles broad from Bullom, bifur- 
cates, and its shimmering windings are seen into the far distance 
below the low flat shores. On the Port Lokkho branch, in mid- 
stream, is Bunce Island, once, relatively speaking, strongly fortified — 
a point dappui between Freetown and the nearest French territory. 
At length, when it merges with the whitish azure of the horizon, the 
shimmering line is lost, and the eye drops, satisfied, to the nearer 
details of the plan. That group of thatch-covered huts, like a bevy 
of beehives, is Kissy village; foul and squalid in reality, at this 
distance it is picturesque enough. Closer to you lies an enclosure 
orderly and trim with white and red dots amongst trees systemati- 
cally disposed. That is Kissy cemetery. ‘‘ Going to Kissy” is the 
expressive and enphemistic way by which the faithful grinning native 
conveys to the mind of you lately arrived in the colony the conse- 
quences of neglecting to change every stitch of your clothing when you 
come in hot or wet. This euphemism comes home as doubly grim 
when one has seen how often the black heavily-burdened handcart 
jerks its way over the deeply-rutted road to Kissy, from April to July. 
Yet the cemetery is clean, quiet, and decorous; more English, 
perhaps, than any other feature of Freetown. Still going westward, 
the eye, coasting along the bays, takes in successively Fourah Bay 
College, which has considerable pretensions to architectural beauty, 
Bishop’s Court, and then the town itself. Freetown is not 
lovely, but it is the visible sign of the considerability of the colony, 
and it boasts some stores and business houses not squalid, many 
chapels, and a cathedral. The majority of the houses are built of 
red stone and wood, for the most part without verandas; the ground 
floor is never occupied by Europeans. Great ditches run down each 
side of the streets, which are all parallel or perpendicular to one 
another. Nature alone is to blame for the inconvenient state of the 
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roadways, notwithstanding this provision for carrying off the water. 
The rainfall in Sierra Leone is excessive, 150 inches being about 
the average annual fall; and when eight to ten of those inches are 
made up in sixteen hours, the surveyor has no need to call himself 
names when he sees his great ditches full and running over and his 
new road a brisk torrent. The difficulty is, of course, greatly 
aggravated by the near proximity of the hills. Nor is the evil 
without compensations, for in consequence of this universal irriga- 
tion the very highways are soon covered with a rich verdure, 
affording food for the goat or sheep (it is difficult to discriminate 
between sheep and goats in Freetown), and for the cocks and hens of 
the proletariat ; also the mangy dog, making a virtue of necessity, 
takes a bath. And then, after all, there is no wheel traffic in the 
ordinary meaning in Freetown, so that the ruts don’t matter much. 

But to return to Kortright. In the roadstead of the river 
opposite the town there is often quite a respectably-sized fleet of 
all kinds and conditions of craft; a flock of coloured birds motionless 
and silent, or slowly moving with the far-echoing syren at full 
screech; and amongst them there is generally a great or a little 
swan bosomed on the stately blue; war-ships filling their bunkers, 
affording thus a silent demonstration of the honourable part Sierra 
Leone plays in the well-being of the Empire. Or sometimes one 
sees a great winged sea-bird there, folding her wings after long months 
of weary stretching. And in and out amongst the great ships an 
army of little boats plies like water-spiders, each with a purpose. 
The great activity of Freetown is to be seen almost entirely on her 
roadstead. It is very quiet here, 1100 feet up; only the syren 
disturbs the restful sense of peace, or a far-off sound of hymn-singing 
at some chapel down below—singing with the ugly nasal twang lost to 
it before it reaches the ear—or the clatter of a shoal of little fishes 
whipping up the waters to a foam in a panic of fear because the 
great shark has invaded their well-dressed mass. Two years ago 
these were the only sounds that interrupted one’s thoughts, but now, 
since the hut-tax has not silenced it, the whistle of the locomotive, 
telling of a much-needed impetus to trade, should also be heard. 
Beyond the roadstead, and at about mid-distance to Bullom, a ruffle 
of white relieves the blue of the sea, for all along the far side 
of the channel there is a shoal, or sandy reef, coming up so close 
to the surface that at high tide a bare two or three feet of water 
cover it. 

That green mud flat, just westward of the town, is King Tom 
peninsula, once a little kingdom of a lord of slaves, now occupied 
by the native artillery. From your point of vantage you can see 
the beginnings of many of the gracefully curved creeks which 
stimulated your curiosity when you steamed up the estuary on your 
first arrival ; but the Cape lighthouse, the beginning or end of the 
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land, is just screened from your view by the highest part of Murray 
Town Hill. Now, if you turn round so as to face inland and south- 
westward, you will be able to see the partitions dividing that long 
chain of hills through Leicester to the Sugarloaf—the hills clothed 
with those forest gardens hanging on their steep slopes, 

There are two other Kortrights—one just before the rains burst, 
and one during the deluge. Of the latter it would not serve the 
purpose of this article to speak; but under aspects which quicken 
the pulse, grown sluggish, Kortright deserves further description. 
The approach of the rainy season is heralded by tornadoes, 
symphonies performed by Nature in her most terrific mood. She 
obliges also at the end of the rains, but some of the stops are not 
out then. We have seen her smiling; let us watch her in fury. 

Any evening during the month or more before the enormous mass 
of water (which is to be outpoured in incessant torrents of rain in 
May, June, July, August, and September) has collected, if one be 
standing on the veranda of the little hospital he may suddenly 
notice a black mist, like a transparent crape shawl, flung 
across the horizon where the silver lines of the rivers are 
extinguished in the east. Only a quick observer will see any 
other change in the heavens. He will say, perhaps, that the 
blue has become less pure, base, has taken a leaden or other 
metallic tinge over it—the change defies accurate description; and 
if he be strange to the country he may put it down as fanciful. 
Man is soon surfeited by the quite perfect. Every hour of the 
day for the past six months Nature has lavished her supremest 
glory of colour in the skies, and imperfect man has craved for some- 
thing less beautiful. But the cirrus in the east is palpable, and it 
gradually grows in opaqueness until the gossamer becomes a huge 
dense hank of carded wool—the black, purplish. The wind has 
fallen dead; life holds breath; the birds drop to earth in mid 
flight; there is a universal pause fitting what is to follow. Of a 
sudden, before the draught from mighty winds let loose is felt, the 
sky below you is being blotted out. Battalion on battalion of cloud 
is launched on the Great Eye of heaven rolling the waves of light 
back to the source, until it too is quenched. Headlong, by separate 
squadrons at first, then in conglomerate roar, winged regiments 
charge madly beneath your feet. Is space itself wide enough for 
such a charge? . . . You, in comparative calm, the sky still serene 
above your head, watch the storm rage over the devoted town; only 
a few fierce gusts, riderless steeds broken from the ranks, strike 
your cheek, stinging it with a crisp fresh chill. . . . The thunder 
follows. First one great fork of light illaminates the seething chaos 
below, fighting its instantaneous zigzag way from top to bottom. 
Another, and then another, until the whole battlefield is vivid with 
blinding flashes, violet and blue, disclosing the white-green sea as in 
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an abyss below. The thunder crashes, but its roar is not distinct 
above the general din of tumult. . . . Far to the west and sonth 
and north the main nucleus of the storm is scattered and dissipates, 
Then, in the comparative lull, there follows a torrent of giant rain, 
beating down plumb to the earth, matching the heralding storm— 
so heavy a rain that its rattle on the iron-roofed houses in the town 
far below is heard distinctly. In about twenty minutes all is 
over ; and the sun sinking in the west smiles its scorn of battles 
terrestrial, . . . 

The general conditions of health and climate obtaining make the 
amenities of life in Freetown more noticeable when viewed from a 
distance in time and space. Perhaps it is to be accounted a blessing 
that the effort to exist is often so absorbing that the arrival of the 
mail-boat, the luxury of a small lump of ice when one is down with 
fever, the absence of barrel-organs, the amusement (sometimes 
unconscious) which the local Press affords, the occasional game of 
tennis, or the infrequent slaughter of a bush fowl, become real 
pleasures. There is a “country” saying that he who has once 
tasted of a certain stream, which principally supplies Freetown with 
water, will always come back until he leaves his bones there. The 
ghastly irony of one interpretation of this saying is obvious, but the 
more felicitous reading also is not without a tinge of truth. Many 
a European who has sat on the wharf every evening, looking beyond 
the Bullom shore, counting the ¢ime he has already done and the 
hours yet to be lived through, has succumbed to the fascination the 
place exerts over the imagination, when the memories of it are 
become indistinct, and returned again and again. Perhaps the total 
absence of the ordinary amenities of life, beauty of scenery excepted, 
constitutes the chief power of Freetown to attract. The ordinary 
joys of life are intensified a hundredfold in anticipation, and the 
necessity imposed of looking inwards for relief engenders habit, 
which both increases the faculty for enjoyment, and endows with 
the priceless knack of perceiving the comedy of life even in 
Freetown. 


GEORGE PRINGLE. 
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THE MODERN WOMAN. 


Sue is the child of probably the swiftest and completest evolution 
time has ever known. ‘Talk about ‘“‘the ascent of man”! The 
ascent of woman entirely overshadows it in importance. A few 
years ago a domestic slave, held in thrall by her lord and master, 
she has burst one by one every bar of that subtly gilded cage of 
convention beyond which her sanctified imagination never used to 
stray. Even the daily lumps of sugar—sly, little baits of a love 
whose chief ingredient was selfishness—failed to reconcile her to 
her prison house after the first breath of broader, saner ideas strayed 
in through the window of her consciousness, which all man’s 
ingenuity could not keep eternally closed. And now—well, just 
look! On every crag of achievement some woman has carved her 
name, in certain cases to the utter obliteration of the mere man 
who had once the effrontery to indicate his own pre-eminence. 

Has this new-found liberty spoilt her? Has she grown “ fast” 
simultaneously with the pace of her development? Must we sadly 
revise in our mental catalogues many of the recognised qualities of 
womanhood in order to square them with this strange, modern 
product, who owes nothing to tradition but her sex, and wholly 
scorns to walk in the footsteps of her ancestors? Let us see if an 
attempt to sketch the modern woman as she really is (and not as 
her traducers pretend she is) may not indirectly dissipate our doubts. 

You say the subject is threadbare. On the contrary, the time 
is only now ripe for a just and cool-headed survey of the situation. 
On insufficient data, on unsound premisses much has been written, 
for who in the throes of a new birth can properly estimate its 
purpose and effect? Indeed, the world generally has stood very 
much in the position of an old-fashioned gentleman of somewhat 
bigoted tendencies, before whose astonished gaze a “new woman” 
in a (presumably) rational dress has for the first time pedalled. 
You may dilate as you please on her inner virtues, her wealth of 
culture, her moral and spiritual fitness; he is blind to everything 
save that appalling costume. For him, as for thousands of unen- 
lightened others, the “new woman” was just—rationals. Apart 
from the question of clothes she was never considered. Skirts or 
no skirts, those were the only alternatives on which her conviction 
or discharge in man’s court of propriety was made to depend. 
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There are signs, however, that at last that grotesque effigy of a 
barren imagination, the “new woman,” is not only failing to 
create laughter, but will soon be numbered with the discarded toys 
of a childish age. The fog in the moral atmosphere has largely 
cleared. The pendulum which swung too extravagantly (though in 
a right direction) has reverted to a more normal position. Social 
landmarks swept away in the seething tide of that notable feminine 
insurrection are succeeded by others, stronger, firmer, more trust- 
worthy. The pother has ceased; we may listen undisturbed to the 
still, small voice of reason. And now that prejudice is dying, if 
not dead, and an agreeable breadth of idea has permeated the 
thinking classes, we may surely consider the modern woman with 
some chance of arriving at her true value and influence in society, 
Some of us have been on her side from the first. She has only, 
however, to be understood properly, and her admirers will be legion. 

Consideration of the present-day woman naturally falls under 
four heads—physical, moral, mental, and spiritual. 

(1) Mems sana in corpore sano. How could health of outlook 
be possibly maintained under that old dispensation, when physical 
culture was neglected, and the sole duties of woman consisted in 
walking and sitting gracefully, and behaving in an eminently 
genteel and ladylike fashion? Picture the low state of vitality 
and the consequent morbidness of tone and temper which such 
conditions bred! With no glow in the blood, no life in the limbs, 
and a slave to the fashions of the day in the matters of dress and 
deportment, woman pursued her half existence without the smallest 
sense of its insufficiency, or desiring any amelioration of her 
monotonous lot. 

And then the awakening came, one of those supernatural 
quickenings which occur periodically in the world’s history, and 
which neither the cordial dislike of men nor the placid indifference 
cf women managed to suppress. She awoke to the instructive fact 
that in her own body she possessed a wonderful endowment, half of 
whose uses were perverted and the other half practically ignored. 
How we laugh at those perversions now! To think that popular 
taste was ever so misguided as to shroud women’s forms in ungainly 
crinolines, or to imagine that dress-improvers furthered nature's 
original intentions, or that a waist contracted to the lowest 
minimum argued for beauty if not for truth! Blessed was the 
advent of the bicycle, which rendered all such monstrosities impos-, 
sible. These bright-faced, healthy young women, who whirl past 
us on a myriad wheels, are deriving physical benefits which must 
inevitably tend to a stouter national physique. Nature and reason 
have free course at last; artificiality in dress, which begot a worse 
evil—artificiality in life—has almost entirely succumbed to the 
enlightened consciousness of the day. Only the veriest antediluvian 
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could suggest any drawbacks in the physical regeneration of women, 
which has been one of the happiest characteristics of our time. 

(2) Whatever may have been asserted to the contrary, morality, 
as understood and practised by women to-day, is on a far higher 
plane than twenty or thirty years ago. Reflect for a moment on 
the feminine virtues of those “dear old days,” which in thoughtless 
moments we recall with a sigh. In the first place there was 
amiability, which covered docile submission to the worst indignities ; 
in the second ignorance, which was falsely honoured as innocence— 
and the rest of the virtues are nowhere. 

Now a cipher cannot be a really moral being. On those easy 
copy-book lines, which faintly indicate every letter we have to frame, 
character is never formed. When woman felt within her the first 
stirrings of independence, she examined the code of social morality 
devised by man and found it strangely partial to his own interests. 
In fact, the blinders were off the mare’s eyes (ladies, pray excuse 
the comparison !) and she refused to tread the dull, unhappy road 
which her driver had designed. 

At the same time a most disconcerting illumination flooded the 
puny soul of the being to whom she was about to vow (or had 
vowed) life-long submission. Had he not told her how pure and 
innocent she was, and how he worshipped purity and innocence ? 
Yes ; because his own character was rotten, and all its rottenness 
would be safely hidden from her eyes, did she remain in that blissful 
state of ignorance which was Eve’s ere her fall. How comforting 
to feel that one’s wife was too little acquainted with life to discover . 
your own vices ; that you might wade to your rope’s end of impurity, 
and yet the dear, good woman would never credit you with intruding 
even your little toe into those murky waters! 

The flashes of truth on that subject, which found such a series of 
vivid reflections in fiction, will be remembered by every one. ‘Their 
immediate result was a finer sincerity between man and woman, on 
which the happiness of married life depends. As little expect a 
shell-fish to hold converse with a mackerel, as for the sexes to enjoy 
mental and spiritual intimacy under that old, hideous régime. 
Indeed, the purblindness of the male being in not perceiving that 
woman’s cause was his own, and that with her entrance on a larger, 
ampler life opportunities for his own gratification other than 
sensuous would increase, was remarkable. The plain answer to 
Tennyson’s challenge 

‘*Tf she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow ?” 


was that the desire for growth was unformed in the average mascu- 


line heart. 
Woman was never morally stronger than to-day. She is 
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acquainted with many things formerly kept from’ her ken, but 
knowledge is the soul-preserver every one of us needs for the difficult 
voyage of life. And there belongs to women, more properly than to 
men, that sterling mystery of grace by the power of which, although 
you meet experience at first hand, your nature will suffer no corrup- 
tion because the will has been made secure. Despite much talk of 
mythical ‘‘ women who did,” the appearance of social license was 
purely illusive; in a period of transition we are prone to tabulate 
quite sincerely the most startling creeds, which later common sense 
leads us to disown. 

To the verity of her nature—which I take to be a delicate and 
fastidious but perfectly open purity—and to the principle of love as 
the root of all morality, woman, as a whole, remains intensely true. 
And although most men fail to understand the ideals which brood 
like haloes over her ruling thoughts, or the moral significance to 
her of every event of life—tlittle or great—let her never lose 
heart! If she be only faithful to principles of probity and honour, 
her influence must tell, and saner, purer sexual relations will inevit- 
ably result. 

(3) Of the modern woman’s intellectual standing little by way of 
illustration needs to be said. Is there to-day a single mental 
pursuit in which she has not interested herself? Newnham and 
Girton have arisen to give her as good an education as falls to the 
sons of men, and one by one all the professions are flinging open 
their doors to her. If we think for an instant of the world of 
literature alone, where amongst men novelists shall we find a culture 
greater than Mrs. Humphry Ward’s, a passion as intense as 
Olive Schreiner’s ? Where can we match the wit and cleverness 
displayed in their best moments by Mrs. Craigie, Mrs. Atherton, or 
Miss Thorneycroft Fowler? Where does there exist a book fuller 
of the fascinating quality of temperament than Miss Robins’ 
‘Open Question? In the matter of output, two women (Miss Braddon 
and the late Mrs. Oliphant) have scored more heavily off their own 
bats than any men in the literary field. It is noteworthy that, 
before the latest revival of Zhe Mikado in London, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert 
saw fib to expunge from among the things that won’t be missed 
“that singular anomaly, the lady novelist.” And Gilbertian humour 
usually wears like leather ! 

Whereas men have specialised their intellects in commercial 
pursuits, women have extended their mental capacities by contact 
with the broader and nobler interests of life. Is there a sorrier 
sight on earth than the man whose endowments of mind, large and 
generous at the first, have all been laid on the shrine of the pecuniary 
god? There they remain— poor, little, shrivelled flowers of a 
worldly wisdom, which sought to gain its whole desire, and has lost 
its own soul. And the same man will probably grow impatient with 
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the small minds of women and their trivial interests! One almost 
wants to intrude the ancient saw about placing the boot upon the 
wrong foot. 

It may seem a startling thing to say, but it is surely true, that 
women lead to-day a faller mental life than the big majority of men. 
Excepting the butterflies of fashion, whose absorption is dress, and 
the poor toilers, who pour all their brains into the service of their 
hands, women glean in the richer intellectual fields and—what is 
far more important—store their gleanings with greater care for the 
nourishment of character. Trust a woman to discover first the 
moral trend of a book! Ask any literary man you please, and he 
will tell you that his most engrossing chats upon literature— 
literature, mind, and not the mere froth of journalism — have 
invariably been with women. Or take the usual picture of domestic 
life! He reads his halfpenny evening paper through from page 
one to page four, advertisements included—she a work on social 
science, or some serious novel; which do you suppose is delving in 
the finer soil? Even supposing that a more or less frivolous story 
claims her attention, even that is vastly to be preferred to those 
well-spiced journalistic snippets, styled, by way of concession to a 
very superficial world, “the day’s intelligence.” 

Here is the conclusion of the matter: woman reads with the mind 
and with the heart, and her inward digestion works extremely well. 
Her peculiar gifts of soul, her temperament, her emotions, her broad 
and abundant sympathies, all blend with her understanding, and 
make of her mental organisation something delightfully compre- 
hensive, complex, and subtle. 

(4) Without spirituality—an informing and beautifying soul— 
the physical, mental, and moral accomplishments of the modern 
woman would but form the skeleton of her being. She may have 
the prowess of an Amazon, but unless she is as strong in soul as she 
is in limb, the purport of her womanhood will be missed. Beauty 
calculated to make Venus look to her laurels may be hers, but unless 
her loveliness be the dumb utterance of a lovely spirit, her very 
perfections of flesh will prove a snare. What is this mysterious, 
evasive, yet essential quality of spirituality, and in what measure is 
it possessed by the womanhood of to-day ? 

Briefly, it may be defined as an inner possession—a soul atmosphere, 
so to speak—whose outer manifestations are a peculiar radiancy of 
temper and a pronounced attitude to life. Though religion and 
spirituality have been often confused, their association is by no means 
one of cause and effect. Plenty of people are religious but un- 
spiritual, whilst others, who have never fashioned a creed, possess— 
or, rather, are possessed by—a natural birthright of spirituality, 
which determined alike their character and their destiny. For their 
devotion to the external observance of religion women are generally 
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admired, and without doubt many noble qualities are thereby 
developed. But, oh! this stress on the outward and accidental, this 
curious blindness to the inner and essential! There is only one 
perfect school of spiritual culture, compared with which churches and 
chapels are but Kindergarten establishments, and organised religion 
simply the multiplication-table. It is the wide school of life. 

Now there are signs that the modern woman is entitling herself 
to wear the crown of womanhood—that fine flower of spirituality 
which rises from the pure soil of her nature, and is nourished to 
maturity under the discipline of life. It is apart, as we have seen, 
from all forms of outward religion, and unaffected either by the 
clarity or haziness of her theological belief. Its one essential is a 
supreme belief in goodness as the one law of life—or, rather, as an 
ever-ascending scale of melody, which man is learning to master 
under the guiding fingers of God. To be good and to do good is 
her sole article of faith, slender, perhaps, but all-sufficient; for the 
religion of righteousness, which some have, ignorantly dubbed “ mexe 
morality,” begins, as it ends, in absolute, complete mysticism, and 
wholly depends upon its constant apprehension of the Unseen and 
the Ideal. 

In a very important matter—the fulfilment of her natural func- 
tions—woman is showing a spiritual apprehension, which has begun 
to work like a leaven in society. Although she still deems Ibsen a 
horror, and doubtfully regards us eccentrics who love his dramatic 
fare, she has managed to absorb his whole philosophy of heredity. 
Her “ reading of earth,” of all the facts of physical life, is a spiritual 
one. She has plumbed the secret of the eternal purity of nature; 
she knows “ the native divineness,” as Meredith says, ‘“‘of what the 
world thinks gross, material substance”; she believes in the love- 
principle, and guides her life by it. What I am, my children will 
be. The elements I draw into my nature will be allotted to them. 
By the heritage I bequeath they will be largely made. 

In an age when the commercial spirit has attacked man, and its 
materialising effects are everywhere in evidence, it is satisfactory that 
woman is coming to realise the deeper meanings of her nature, and 
to profit by those mystic intuitions which put the proper value upon 
human existence. 

HERBERT JAMIESON, 





SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


Unper the heading of Social Evolution—however ambiguous the 
phrase may appear—we are permitted to deal with the many varied 
and vital questions connected with our social existence; and, in 
doing so, we are strangely fascinated by the analysis of humanity 
as we endeavour a posteriori to account for existing conditions by a 
retrospect of what we were. Whether the “ whatever is, is right” 
of Pope appeals to our social vision or not, I think, in these times 
of religious controversy—allowing the limitless elevating influence 
of Christianity—it is well for us to occasionally study humanity 
apart from the religious or emotional standpoints. 


“ For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best : 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


There are those Utopian dreamers whose ideas of the principles 
involved are as illogical as they are vague, based as they are on the 
assumed ability of human nature to be immediately metamorphosed 
to the conditions demanded by such exalted conceptions. 

It is at once readily admitted that our social existence is not 
what it should be, and that it is possible to raise it to a far 
higher standard where it it is realised that practice and precept are 
inseparable in a creed which must embrace high-mindedness, 
thoughtfulness, and unselfishness. 

We live in days when competition becomes ever more acute, and 
‘success is largely dependent on the assertion of self by a subjugation 
of sentiment to the practical. When we look at the successful man 
of to-day we far too often find him typically represented by the 
lines : 


“ Through life’s dark road his sordid way he tends, 
An incarnation of fat dividends.” 


it is not indicative of any undue pessimism to state the illusions 
ander which we somewhat unconsciously dwell when we signify 
success by the power obtainable from wealth even at the expense of 
character and intellect. 

All ‘sociological schemes for the elevation of society absolutely 
depend on the unit of humanity. If the mind of man is not 
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ennobled, all attempts to apply the great principles involved in sociab 
advancement will continue to utterly fail. 

Nobility of thought in which the conception of an ever-improving 
future creates a pleasurable consciousness as the idea shapes itself 
into a possible realisation is the power by which the individual rises 
above the poisonous influences of conventionalism and aspires to a 
better and more exalted to-morrow. The duty man owes to society 
is not to be easily put aside, and it is one to be driven home to the 
minds of those whose feelings rise above mere animalism, so that 
they may awake to the fact that the future is what we like to 
make it. 

It is no idle moralising to dwell on what is possible, for in the 
realisation of the possible we have the starting-point of the probable ; 
and, if we train our minds towards our ideals, we intuitively influence 
their fulfilment. It is in the power of thought that man’s strength 
lies, and in the free-agency of will his responsibility. Pascal appeals. 
very strongly : ‘‘ Man is only a reed, the feeblest in nature, but he 
is a thinking reed. The whole universe must not rise in arms to. 
crush him. A vapour, a drop of water, suffices to kill him. But, 
if the entire universe were to crush him, man would still be more 
noble than that which slays him, because he knows that he is dying, 
and of the advantage which the universe possesses over him the 
universe knows nothing. Thus all our dignity consists in thought. 
It is that upon which we must take our stand, not upon space and 
duration. Let us, then, labour to think well ; that is the principah 
of morals.” 

It requires no trammelled dogma to learn that lesson, the first. 
principle of social progression. 


“But words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.” 


Harotp THOMAS. 





A NOTE ON FIELDING’S AMELIA. 


OwING, perhaps, to his supreme success in the delineation of one 
woman, and to the patience and delicacy with which this character 
is conducted through the painful intricacies of her story, and sacri- 
ficed at last to the tragic necessity of her fate, Richardson has been 
credited with having achieved the greatest triumph of the eighteenth 
century as an interpreter of feminine character. Yet, in spite of 
the profound effect that Clarissa Harlowe must have on every perse- 
vering reader, in spite of the tribute that every unprejudiced critic 
must pay to the genius of her creator, it must be confessed that she 
moves in a narrow sphere and exhibits in a very partial manner the 
characteristics of that infinitely complex nature of which she is so 
often taken as a type. Richardson did one thing excellently, and the 
poverty of his attainment in other directions induced his admirers. 
to accumulate all their praise on his single achievement. He has 
been considered as par excellence the delineator and exponent of 
feminine character. 

His position being thus secured, it has become a matter of tradition, 
and historians of literature (a class especially prone to generalisa- 
tions) have established the convention that, while Richardson was 
supremely successful in his studies of women, Fielding excelled in 
masculine portraiture, and that the heroines of the latter are wanting 
in vigour and character. According to this convention, even Sophia 
Western, one of the most charming and spirited women that any 
English novelist has created, is depreciated, and it has been taken 
for granted that since Fielding drew men to the life he could not be 
equally happy in his treatment of their female relations. 

And all this in the face of the fact that one of Fielding’s three 
great novels is purely and simply a study of feminine character ! 
The figure of Amelia dominates the story that bears her name as 
powerfully as that of Clarissa Harlowe absorbs all the interest in 
Richardson’s novel ; but the impression made by the latter is more 
forcible, partly because her fate is more tragic, and partly because 
the subsidiary characters in this book are less numerous and less 
lifelike. 

Clarissa Harlowe is a woman placed in extraordinary and, it may 
be added, improbable circumstances, and the art of the novelist con- 
sists in knowing and revealing how such a woman so circumstanced 
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would behave. Amelia, no less heroic in her own way, moves in ordinary 
and commonplace, almost sordid, surroundings. One knows that she 
is too sensible and discreet for the perils she encounters to have a 
tragic ending, and in her last resort she has the muscular, if not 
always intelligently guided, arm of her husband to defend her. But as 
she comes more within the range of the reader’s own experience and 
of probable situations, no great effort of imagination is required to 
follow her adventures, and while one feels that if she had been put 
to the same test she would have behaved every whit as nobly as 
Clarissa, our sympathy accompanies her with less strain because her 
emotions are more intelligible to us. 

Nor is Amelia the only novel in which Fielding vindicates his 
right to be considered a skilful delineator of women. Even in Tom 
Jones, besides Sophia, there are at least three or four women who 
are masterpieces of characterisation. Sophia’s aunt, for instance, 
and Mrs. Waters, and Miss Biddy, and Mrs. Fitzpatrick. All these 
persons are utterly unlike one another, and yet perfectly lifelike, 
But in Amelia (and this is the one point in which the novel is 
superior to Zom Jones) the women are even better. Just as 
Richardson, after having delineated an ideal feminine character in 
Clarissa Harlowe, attempted her masculine counterpart in Sir Charles 
Grandison, so Fielding, after the creation of Tom Jones, turned to 
that of Amelia. But it may be observed of both these writers that 
they are more successful in the idealistic treatment of women than 
in that of men. Richardson failed ludicrously when he tried to 
depict a perfect hero, and Tom Jones shows scarcely any idealisation 
at all. Critics bave cavilled at the portrait of Captain Booth, and 
have said that “ he only exists to be forgiven.” But the fact is that 
Booth is simply a good fellow, without any particular mental or 
moral strength, drawn to the life, while Amelia is a good woman, 
very much idealised, yet with sufficient leaven of human nature 
to make her quite probable and extremely interesting. 

But, though many readers have shared the admiration of Dr. 
Johnson and Thackeray for the heroine, her story has not always 
elicited equally cordial praise, and it has even been reluctantly 
hinted that the book is somewhat dull. One critic accounts for this 
by the fact that the novel begins when the romance of courtship is 
over. It is a story of married life, and married life, apparently, 
cannot be made interesting unless it is associated with unlawful 
passion. Surely this is a mistake, for the secret histories of even 
happy and successful marriages are not without their painful episodes, 
verging on tragedy, where, indeed, tragedy is only averted by patience 
and good sense and loyal forbearance. And such episodes, if they 
do not provide the unhealthy excitement of a certain class of French 
novels, may form the material of many a tender and diverting page. 
As, indeed, Fielding would show us in this very book, but that our 
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taste is spoiled by more highly seasoned provender, and we are not 
always in the mood to appreciate less stimulating fare. 

The mistake seems to lie here. Our estimate of Fielding and of 
what to expect from Fielding is generally formed from Zom Jones. 
Now, Tom Jones has all the good qualities of Amelia, and, in addition, 
a most elaborate and carefully constructed plot; the excitement and 
interest of the reader are sustained by the vigorous description of 
adventures which follow one another in such quick succession that 
there is no time for the attention to flag. These adventures, more- 
over, are all encountered by the hero, who himself has a very 
interesting and attractive personality. But in Amelia, though 
skilful construction is by no means absent, the subject of the 
adventures described is not the subject of the book. When Booth is 
arrested for debt our sympathy is evoked, not primarily for him, but 
for Amelia, who suffers through him. A woman whose qualities are 
essentially domestic cannot well be made the heroine of a picturesque 
novel; yet one side of Fielding’s genius impelled him in this direction, 
while his profound knowledge of human nature, and the wide expe- 
rience of mankind obtained in his office as a London magistrate, 
inclined him to character study and what is now called the psycho- 
logical novel, In Tom Jones the two sides of his genius are equally 
balanced, but in Amelia the latter is predominant. This gives the 
book a more sombre and reflective tone. Mr. Austin Dobson has 
remarked that the difference in tone between the two novels would 
lead one to suppose that a long interval of time had elapsed between 
the dates of their production. This was not the case, yet Amelia is 
a far sadder, perhaps a wiser, certainly a less witty book than its 
predecessor. It is a monument to a dead woman, and in raising it 
to her memory her husband has laboured with a graver touch, a less 
exuberant, if not less vigorous energy. 

And so, to appreciate Amelia one must put aside the memory of 
Tom Jones, and view it from a different standpoint. Johnson once 
said that, “If you were to read Richardson for the story, your 
impatience would be so much fretted that you would hang yourself. 
But you must read him for the sentiment, and consider the story as 
only giving occasion to the sentiment.” The same criticismappl ies 
in a less degree to Amelia. The subject is, briefly, the story of the 
misfortunes and difficulties of a young married couple who are 
defrauded of their inherited fortune. Dismissed on half pay, the 
husband, who has done good service in the army, takes to farming, 
' but is unsuccessful, and is arrested for debt. He and his family are 
therefore obliged to live within the verge of court, but even this 
limited freedom cannot keep the too impulsive captain out of mischief. 
He is again arrested for a gaming debt, and is only rescued by the 
kind intervention of an old clergyman called Dr. Harrison, who acts 
the part of deus ex machind throughout the book. Finally the 
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fortune is restored, and prosperity once more smiles on the sufferers, 
The story is varied by the account of the advances made to Booth 
by an adventuress named Miss Matthews, and by corresponding 
difficulties innocently incurred by Amelia; but, as the affections of 
neither husband nor wife are concerned in these adventures, little 
anxiety is felt by the reader as to their ultimate issue. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the plot of Amelia is far less com- 
plicated than that of Tom Jones. We have, in fact, a study rather 
than a story, a study of married life and a study of feminine 
character. And this study of feminine character is so powerful 
that it has thrown into the shade the other personages of the 
story, who have received less than their due from the majority of 
critics. 

This especially applies to Booth, who is often represented as 
merely an amiable blockhead. Professor Saintsbury is extremely 
severe on him, and on Amelia for her devotion to him. 


‘“‘ One could have better pardoned her forgiveness of her husband if she 
had, in the first place, been a little more conscious of what there was to 
forgive ; and in the second, a little more romantic in her attachment to 
him. As it is, he was son homme, he was handsome, he had broad 
shoulders, he had a sweet temper, he was the father of her children, and 
that was enough. At least we are allowed to see in Mr. Booth no 
qualities other than these, and in her no imagination even of any other 
qualities.”* 


But as regards the first part of this criticism one must take into 
consideration contemporary matters, which allowed a greater moral 
license than our own time permits. Fielding lived in an age of low 
morality, and our wonder is not that he allowed his heroes to indulge in 
sins of the flesh, but that he never failed to punish them for so doing. 
Compare his treatment of such questions with that of Smollett, and 
the difference in moral tone is striking. And not only in Fielding’s 
and Smollett’s novels, but in those of their contemporaries, even 
women whose lives have been scarcely respectable are admitted to 
decent society, and mingle with good and noble women who know 
all about their antecedents. So that if Amelia judged her husband 
more leniently than, according to our notions, he deserved, it was 
because she was a woman of the eighteenth century and conformed 
with established contemporary custom, not because she personally 
was less virtuous or pure-minded than her modern sister. The 
lapse of fidelity wounded her as such lapses will wound loving and 
devoted wives in all time, and no passage in the book is more 
pathetic and convincing than that in which she is described as 
thinking that Booth has returned to his disloyalty. But once 
reassured concerning this, and convinced of his restored faith, she 
takes the contemporary view of the heinousness of his sin, And 

2 Amelia, Published by J. M. Dent & Co, 1893. Introduction, p. 16. 
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let those who can affirm that their own standard of morality is 
altogether disassociated from the custom and conventions of their 
time first cast a stone. 

But, further, allowing that Amelia’s leniency was justifiable, 
would not our opinion of her good sense and intelligence be lessened 
if Fielding had represented her husband as so absolutely inane as 
Professor Saintsbury would have us think? Only compare Captain 
Booth with Sir CharlesGrandison. The one is faulty, impulsive, weak, 
credulous, stupid, if you will, but instinct with life, and at least a 
man ; the other, immaculate, deliberate, the pillar and prop of his 
acquaintance, the quintessence of honour and wisdom, but how dull, 
how mechanical, how tiresome! Booth is not merely handsome and 
broad-shouldered, not merely sweet-tempered and domesticated. He 
belongs to a type common enough among the English upper classes. 
Without great intellectual power (for his pedantic debate with the 
author in Bondum’s house is not in keeping with the rest of his 
character, and is, as Mr. Austin Dobson has told us, a reminiscence 
of one of Fielding’s early plays), but possessing plenty of common 
sense, generous and unsuspicious, a loyal friend and a brave soldier, 
he is in the main a thoroughly good fellow. His very weaknesses, 
his physical susceptibility to women (for no genuine passion for 
Miss Matthews is hinted), his want of reflection and his financial 
imprudence, are all characteristic of the class he illustrates, a class 
familiar to us all, and as common among us as among our great- 
grandfathers. Without wishing to palliate Booth’s failings or to 
pardon him for the one grave infidelity of which he is made guilty, 
we are at liberty to appreciate his good qualities and to respect him 
for the indignation with which he views the advances of the “ noble 
lord” to Amelia, though his necessities have obliged him to suppli- 
cate favours for himself. The dialogue of husband and wife on the 
subject of the children’s visit to their patron is admirable, and the 
justice of the argument is all on Booth’s side. Amelia has been 
telling him of the peer’s generosity. 

“ Booth, instead of making a direct answer to what Amelia had said, 
cried coldly, ‘But do you think, my dear, it was right to accept all those 
expensive toys which the children brought home? And I ask you again, 
what return we are to make for these obligations ?' 

“* Indeed, my dear,’ cries Amelia, ‘ you see this matter in too serious a 
light. Though I am the last person in the world who would lessen his 
lordship’s goodness (indeed I shall always think we are both infinitely 
obliged to him), yet sure you must allow the expense to be a mere trifle to 
such a vast fortune. As for return, his own benevolence in the satisfac- 
—m it receives more than repays ‘itself, and I am convinced he expects no 
other. 

“© Very well, my dear,’ cries Booth, ‘you shall have your own way. I 
must confess I never yet found any reason to blame your discernment, 
and perhaps I have been in the wrong to give myself so much uneasiness 
on this account.’ 
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“¢ Uneasiness, child,’ said Amelia eagerly. ‘Good heavens! hath this 
made you uneasy ?’ 

‘**T do own it hath,’ answered Booth, ‘and it hath been the only cause 
of breaking my repose.’ 

““¢ Why, then, I wish,’ cries Amelia, ‘all the things had been at the 
devil before ever the children had seen them ; and whatever I may think 
myself, I promise you they shall never more receive the value of a farthing : 
if upon this occasion I have been the cause of your uneasiness, you will do 
me the justice to believe that I was totally innocent.’ 

“‘ At these words Booth caught her in his arms, and with the tenderest 
embrace emphatically repeating the word ‘ innocent,’ cried, ‘ Heaven forbid 
I should think otherwise. Oh, thou art the best of creatures that ever 
blessed a man.’ 

“¢ Well, but,’ said she, smiling, ‘do confess, my dear, the truth. I 
promise you I won’t blame you nor disesteem you for it; but is not pride 
really at the bottom of this fear of obligation ?’ 

‘“** Perhaps it may be,’ answered he, ‘or if you wish you may call it 
fear. I own I am afraid of obligation as the worst kind of debts, for I 
have generally observed those who confer them expect to be repaid a 
thousand-fold.’ ”? 


Nothing could exhibit the two in a better light—Booth, tor- 
mented by the hint that his friend James had given him as to their 
patron’s character, yet unable to explain to his wife the real grounds 
for his fear; Amelia, blinded by maternal vanity as to the real 
significance of the peer’s attention; ready, as ever, to follow her 
husband’s desires as regards her course of action, yet with sufficient 
independence of judgment to keep her own opinion about the matter. 

Nor is this the only occasion on which this devoted couple are 
represented as disagreeing with one another. Take, again, the dis- 
cussion over the masquerade ticket. Booth objects, in the presence 
of Mrs, Ellison, to Amelia accepting it from their noble friend. 
Amelia, to preserve her husband’s dignity, upholds his authority 
before a third person, but demands an explanation when the two are 
alone. He fears to tell her frankly, and begs her to be content 
with knowing his wish on the matter. 


‘“*¢ JT will appeal to yourself,’ answered she, ‘ whether this be not using 
me too much like a child, and whether I can possibly help being a little 
offended at it ?’ ; 

“‘* Not in the least,’ replied he; ‘I use you only with the tenderness of 
afriend. I would only endeavour to conceal that from you which I think 
would give you uneasiness if you knew. These are called the pious frauds 
of friendship.’ 

“*T detest all fraud,’ says she, ‘and pious is too good an epithet to be 
joined to so odious a word. . ... If, after all this, you still insist on keep- 
ing the secret, I will convince you I am not ignorant of the duty of a wife 
by my obedience ; but I cannot help telling you at the same time you will 
make me one of the most miserable of women.’ 

“* That is,’ cries he, ‘in other words, my dear Emily, to say I will be 
contented without the secret, but I am resolved to know it nevertheless.’ 

“* Nay, if you say so,’ cries she, ‘I am convinced you will tell me. 
Positively, dear Billy, I must and will know.’ 


' Amelia. Published by J. M. Dent & Co. Vol. II. pp. 62-3. 
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“‘¢ Why then, positively,’ says Booth, ‘I will tell you. And I think I 
shall then show you that however well you may know the duty of a wife, 
I am not always able to behave like a husband. In a word, then, my 
dear, the secret is no more than this: I am unwilling you should receive 
any more presents from my lord.’” * 


So Booth is forced by his affection, against his better judgment, 
to reveal the causes of his alarm; with the result that he had 
feared. Amelia is keenly wounded and passionately indignant at 
such a suggestion. She is hurt both in her affections and in her 
mind by the hint. She considers that the mere idea is an affront 
both to her virtue and to her intelligence, for how, she says, could 
such designs be unperceived by the person principally concerned, 
unless that person were an utter fool? She does not see that she is 
disarmed by her own innocence, and that her very want of suspicion 
may lead her into danger. But when the outburst of indignation 
has subsided, husband and wife are reconciled with mutual regrets, 
though Amelia, with characteristic tenacity, still thinks herself in 
the right. Fielding has learned the secret of happiness in marriage 
—the lesson of compromise. 


‘“‘Tt is my opinion,” he says in another place, “that we can have but 
little love for the person whom we will never indulge in an unreasonable 
demand.” * 


On the whole one likes Booth. If he sins he is heavily punished, 
and his conscience never becomes hardened. He is irresponsible, but 
he is not a fool. Fielding was a true artist when he put this born 
soldier into circumstances that needed the attainments of a man of 
business, and showed thereby that the qualities which were winning 
for us our colonial empire would not ensure financial success to 
their possessor. There is no subject on which our author waxes 
more indignant than the ingratitude shown by the Government to 
officers of distinguished merit who were so unfortunate as to lack 
interest in high places. But Booth’s military training is apparent 
throughout the book. As far as his own sufferings are concerned he 
has plenty of pluck; it is the misery of those dear to him that 
disturbs his fortitude. When Amelia tries to deter him from foreign 
service for her sake, his tender heart is torn for his wife, while his 
honour as a soldier bids him go. And honour wins the day in spite 
of Amelia’s entreaties. This man, after all, has some spirit, and is 
not simply a foolish prodigal, alternately uxorious and licentious. 

For such a man Amelia’s devotion is not altogether incompre- 
sible. His weakness and dependence are marked enough to bring 
into play that maternal element in her affection which is hardly ever 
absent from the love of good women. Bat, at the same time, he is 
not a despicable mate, and his wife’s devotion to him need not in 
any degree detract from our opinion of her good sense. 

1 Amelia. Published by J. M. Dent & Co. Vol. II. pp. 82-3. ? bid, Vol. I. p. 137. 
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And this is a quality for which Amelia is particularly remarkable, 
She is true to the ideal of her century in this, and if she is not very 
learned nor very “ cultured,” she has far more practical wisdom and 
capacity than the average nineteenth-century woman who clamonrs 
for independence and is in perpetual revolt against the conditions 
imposed by her sex. On occasion, as will be seen from the above 
extracts, she can employ forcible language, but she is wonderfully 
self-controlled, and not at all subject to what her contemporaries 
called the “vapours.” From this steady self-control much of her 
dignity and serenity is derived, and when her husband, writhing 
under the double sting of fresh debt and suspicion of a friend, 
accuses her of having had secrets from him, she answers him with 
an affectionate reproof that at once recalls him to himself. ‘ When 
you are calm,” said she, “I will speak, but not before.” It is this 
reserve of power that gives her so much influence over others. The 
foolish, repentant Mrs. Atkinson, who has not learned wisdom 
through her sorrows, and who, with twice the knowledge of the 
world that Amelia possesses, has not half her prudence, comes to her 
at once for sympathy, although she has quarrelled with her imme- 
diately before. The relations of Amelia with her, and with Mrs. 
James, are especially interesting, as they show that our heroine was 
one of those rare women who can keep up a friendship after 
marriage. She has not narrowed all her interests to the home, not 
become so absorbed in wifely and maternal cares as to have no 
thought for those outside her domestic circle. 

Yet how charming are these little pictures of home life, like fire- 
lit interiors revealing to the outsider fascinating glimpses of quiet 
happiness or pathetic devotion. Amelia putting her children to 
bed, walking with them in the park, gently reproving them and 
weeping over the misfortunes which she feels far more on their 
account than her own—all these beautiful and tender scenes add 
enormously to the convincing effect of the book.  Fielding’s 
references to children are always sympathetic, which is the more 
surprising since he wrote in an age that was far from idealising 
childhood as our own does. One remembers the scene with Parson 
Adams and his little boy (which foreshadows a similar one in the 
Vicar of Wakefield), the picture of Squire Western in Sophia’s 
nursery listening to the tattling of his little daughter, and declaring 
it to be “ sweeter music than the finest cry of any dogs in England,” 
and that most touching passage in the Voyage to Lisbon which 
relates the author’s farewell to his own children before his departure 
on that journey from which he never returned. 

Bat, after all, it is in her relations with her husband that the 
heroic side of Amelia’s character is developed. The instinct of 
maternal love compels unselfishness with regard to children even in 
naturally selfish and egotistic women. But if there is one grievance 
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that such women are inclined to magnify and resent above all others, 
it is the grievance, real or supposed, of the slightest approach: to 
neglect on the part of their husbands. It is here that Amelia’s 
generosity and magnanimity become truly sublime. Her large 
charity and sympathy, and her swift intuition, help her in some 
degree to regard things from the masculine standpoint, and to 
realise that a sudden gust of passion may drive a well-meaning man 
from the straight path for a time; but that if he be a good man he 
will return to it. No doubt she attributed Booth’s lapse to the 
wiles and schemes of Miss Matthews; what woman would not ? 
No doubt she gave the temptress all the blame and framed tender 
excuses for the beloved sinner ; but her forgiveness is none the less 
great and grand for all that. How touching is the scene in which 
she hears her husband’s confession of his guilt——a confession the 
humiliation of which she feels as much as he, so entirely has she 
made his honour her own. 


‘“When he had ended his narration, Amelia, after a short silence, answered, 
‘Indeed, I firmly believe every word you have said, but I cannot now 
forgive you the fault you have confessed; and my reason is—because I 
have forgiven it long ago. Here, my dear,’ said she, ‘is an instance that 
I am likewise capable of keeping a secret.’ 

“She then delivered her husband a letter which she had some time ago 
received from Miss Matthews, and which was the same which that lady had 
mentioned, and supposed, as Booth had never heard of it, that it had mis- 
carried, for she sent it by the penny post. In this letter, which was 
signed by a feigned name, she had acquainted Amelia with the infidelity of 
her husband, and had besides very greatly abused him, taxing him with 
many falsehoods, and, among the rest, with having spoken very slightingly 
and disrespectfully of his wife. 

“ Amelia never shined forth to Booth in so amiable and great a light, 
nor did his own unworthiness ever appear to him so mean and contemptible, 
as at this instant. However, when he had read the letter, he uttered many 
violent protestations to her that all which related to herself was absolutely 
false. 

“<T am convinced it is,’ said she. ‘I would not have a suspicion to the 
contrary for the world. I assure you I had, till last night revived it in 
my memory, almost forgot the letter; for, as I well knew from whom 
it came, by her mentioning obligations which she had conferred on you, 
and which you had more than once spoken to me of, I made large 
allowances for the situation you were then in; and I was the more 
satisfied, as the letter itself, as well as many other circumstances, con- 
vinced me the affair was at anend.’”! 


And there, indeed, the matter is concluded. One cannot imagine 
that Amelia, in those other less serious differences that must have 
arisen between them even after prosperity had returned, ever 
reproached her husband with what had passed, or reminded him of 
former offences. What she loved and believed in in Booth was his 
higher nature, the nature that ached with remorse at the memory of 


1 Amelia. Published by J. M. Dent & Co. Vol. III. pp. 186-7. 
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sin. And so, by believing him incapable of the worst offences, she 
made him incapable of them; partaking the serene atmosphere that 
lay around her, he would himself be purified and raised to her level. 

It has been said that the low moral tone of the eighteenth 
century is indicated by the want of respect with which women are 
treated in literature. By Swift and Pope, even by the genial 
Addison, they are regarded as inferiors in every respect, as toys and 
amusing companions for hours of relaxation, as fit subjects for more 
or less good-natured banter, but never as equals either in character 
or intellect. 

Was it a sign of better things that just as the first half of the 
century approached its close Clarissa Harlowe appeared above the 
horizon, followed at no long distance by Amelia? From them it is 
an easy transition to Wordsworth’s ideal, the “‘ perfect woman, nobly 
planned”; though our heroine’s character is perhaps better summed 
up in the less hackneyed lines of Tennyson: 


“The mellow’d reflex of a winter moon ; 
A clear stream flowing with a muddy one, 
Till in its onward current it absorbs 
With swifter movement and in purer light 
The vexed eddies of its wayward brother ; 
A leaning and upbearing parasite, 
Clothing the stem, which else had fallen quite, 
With cluster’d flower-bells, and ambrosial orbs 
Of rich fruit bunches leaning on each other, 
Shadow forth thee : the world hath not another 
(Tho’ all her fairest forms are types of thee, 
And thou of God in thy great charity) 
Of such a finish’d, chasten’d purity.” 


CLARA THOMSON. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


AvuGusTE ComTE has disciples scattered all over the world, and one of 
them, M. Lagarrigue, in far-off Chili, has written a pamplet in reply 
to an article by M. Brunetiére in the Revue des Deux Mondes.' This 
pamphlet is able and eloquent and has all the characteristic of the 
writings of the Comtists. There is nothing fresh to be said, for the 
Religion of Humanity is, like the Catholicism which it opposes, 
a dogmatic system, and absolute submission to the Master is the 
principal virtue of every disciple. This pamphlet is a lucid, though 
brief, résumé of the religious principles of Comte. 

Mrs. M. D. Gibson has brought out a fresh sample of the treasures 
discovered in the Convent of St. Catherine in the shape of An 
Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the Seven Catholic 
Epistles? In a brief introduction the editor describes the difficulties 
she had to encounter in transcribing and photographing this manu- 
‘script, for which students will be grateful. The version presents no 
peculiar theological features, though it is a free one, and contains 
only one noticeable ecclesiastical rendering—the Arab word signi- 
fying sacerdotes is used as the equivalent for rpeoPircpor. The 
same Codex, which is the most ancient specimen of Arabic calli- 
graphy in the library, contains, beside the portion of the New 
Testament mentioned, a short story, or rather anecdote, four 
aphorisms, and a treatise on the Trinity. These are all in different 
hands. The editor says that the treatise is evidently the work of a 
Christian who is defending his religion against Moslems. An English 
translation of this treatise is given. The treatise consists largely of 
@ recapitulation of the contents of the Old Testament and the 
Gospels; the doctrine is highly suggestive of the Sabellian heresy. 

We do not accuse Professor Sayce of being a mere bookmaker, 
but he knows how to make a good use of his materials, and we 
doubt if there is anything in his Harly Israel and the Surrounding 


1 Religion dev’ Humanité. Lettre 4 M. F. Brunetiére par Juan Enrique Lagarrigue. 


Santiago du Chili. 1899. 
2 Studiz Sinaitica,No. VII. An Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and 


the Seven Catholic Epistles, from an eighth or ninth century MS. in the Convent of 
St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, with a Treatise on the 'I'riune Nature of God, and 
Translation, from the same Codex. Edited by Margaret Daalop Gibson, M.R.A.S. 
London: C. J. Clay & Sons. 1899. 
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Nations’ that we have not met before. However that may be, we 
admit that this work is a very useful popular summary of informa- 
tion relating to the wonderful archeological finds in the East. The 
story is marvellous, and even Dr. Sayce’s orthodoxy does not exceed 
his candour. He asks us to get rid of the starveling chronology 
which a classical training once encouraged, but as a matter of fact: 
it was encouraged much more by a theological training which insisted 
that history began with Moses; now we are told that “ accurately- 
dated history and a reading public existed in Babylonia long before 
the days of Abraham.” ‘This is supposed to be a triumph for 
orthodoxy, though we cannot see where the triumph comes in if the 
Israelites only preserved some fragments of this floating literature. 
The early parts of the Old Testament, criticism apart, can no longer 
be regarded as unique or even original. 

Professor Sayce appears to think that he settled the question 
of the authenticity of the Pentateuch when he discovered that. 
people could read and write in the time of Moses; Mr. Joseph 
Palmer has hit upon a still more important fact: he has learned that 
there were people who could write shorthand, or, as he prefers to 
call it, “ tautochronistic writing,” in the time of Jesus.? Therefore 
the discourses reported in the Gospels are verbatim, and not due to 
an effort of memory or invention, This is one discovery, but Mr. 
Palmer has also made another: the difference between the Synoptic 
Gospels and the fourth must be explained—the first three Gospels. 
were originally, it is believed, written in Aramaic, the fourth in 
Greek. What about the verbatim reporter? The reply is that 
Jesus spoke Aramaic in Galilee and Greek in Judea!* Some of the 
disciples who had the reporting business in hand met together of an 
evening and compared and corrected their notes. The chronological 
confusion in Luke is explained by the fact that in editing he got 
the slips mixed, and the writer being no longer alive to assist him, 
he was not able to get them in their right order. It will be seen 
from this that this is an original and entertaining work. 

In a very able essay Mr. H. H. B. Ayles discusses the Destina- 
tion, Date, and Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews’ The 
questions are not of the highest importance to New Testament 
criticism, for though the Epistle has been admitted in the canon it 
can never have been considered the work of St. Paul. Mr. Ayles 
gives abundance of good reasons for attributing it to Barnabas, and 

‘thinks there is ample evidence that it is a genuine Epistle addressed 
to the Christian Church at Jerusalem, and not a mere treatise as 
some suppose. We are fully agreed with the writer that the 

1 Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. London: 
Service & Paton (James Nisbet). 1899. 

2 The Gospel Problems and their Solution, By Joseph Palmer. London: H. R. 

Allenson. 1899. 


3 Destination, Date, and Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, By H. H. B. 
Ayles, B.D. London: C, J. Clay & Sons, 1899. 
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Epistle was not intended for Christians of Gentile origin, a theory 
which is held by some critics, but that it was intended to accommo- 
date, or at least to recommend, the doctrines of St. Paul to Jewish 
Christians. 

Professor Davidson deals with the well-worn subject of Christian 
Ethics, upon which very little that is new remains to be said. It 
is satisfactory to note the change that has come over the manner of 
treating this subject within the last few years, and the recognition 
given to the importance of the ethical teaching of the Greeks and 
Romans, The only difficulty now is to discover what there is 
original in Christian ethics, This is admitted by Dr. Davidson, 
who finds their originality not in their contents, but in the personal 
influence of the great teacher who cast them into a new mould. 
Dr. Davidson, of course, uses more orthodox phraseology, but that 
is what it amounts to. 

It is a relief to turn from the conventionality of the books last 
noticed to the fresh and sparkling pages of Mr. Blatchford’s Studies 
an Religion from Shakespeare. No scene in recent times has so 
much impressed us as that of the death-bed of Tennyson. The 
greatest and most truly religious Englishman of the past generation 
died, not with an open Bible, but with an open volume of Shake- 
speare by his side. Will the time come when Englishmen will see 
that their own literature ought to be infinitely more precious to 
them than that of the Jews? Such studies as Mr. Blatchford’s 
may help to hasten the time. The opening chapter on religion in 
Shakespeare’s day tells in a few thrilling lines how England was 
contending, not merely for this or that creed, but for civil and 
religious liberty. ‘‘ Not through love of adventure and discovery 
only, but to contend against Rome’s most potent servant for the 
lordship of distant lands, Drake put a girdle round the world, and 
left, on seas unsailed before, a silvery wake at the stern of the 
Golden Hind.” Mr. Blatchford touches on the oft-debated question 
whether Shakespeare was Catholic or Protestant. Catholic he may 
have been; Papist he certainly was not: Protestant he may have 
been; Puritan he certainly was not. Happily he was too broad 
and generous a soul to be claimed by any sect; Shakespeare’s 
familiarity with the Bible brings him into line with the new 
religion, his sympathy with the sentiments and ceremonies of the 
Church show his reverence for the old; but the religion of 
patriotism, the love of land and liberty, which stirred that age, 
carried Shakespeare along on its tide. Two of Mr. Blatchford’s 
more serious studies, if we may make a distinction, are on Shake- 
Speare’s thoughts about conscience and a future life. Here 


1 Christian Ethics. By William L. Davidson, M.A., LL.D. London: A. & C. Black. 
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2 Studies in Religion from Shahespeare. By Ambrose N. Blatchford, B.A. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1899. 
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Shakespeare, like Tennyson, passes in the one case into the 
deepest, in the other into the highest realms of thought, and the. 
voice of mankind is heard in his pregnant and solemn utterances. 
Mr. Blatchford’s is a genuine contribution not only to the study of 
Shakespeare, but of religion, and we should like to see more of its 
kind frcm his pen and from others. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE cause of the South has never been fairly championed by 
American writers. The Northern cause has had innumerable 
advocates, and, of course, the winning side always appeals most to 
the support of the majority. We welcome the publication of Captain. 
Cussons’s book, A Glance at Current History,’ as an honest attempt: 
to show that the Southern cause has been grossly misrepresented. 
We cannot exactly see, however, how the valour of the Confederates 
can extenuate the horrors of slavery. The Northern soldiers may 
not have been actuated by ideal motives, but the result of their 
action was certainly admirable—it meant the liberation of the 
negroes from a condition of horrible degradation. The most interest- 
ing portion of the volume, perhaps, is that in which Captain Cussons. 
vindicates the Red Indian. He had himself four years’ experience 
amongst the Sioux Indians, and he appreciated some of their nobler 
qualities. The red man of James Fenimore Cooper may have been 
enormously idealised, but it cannot be denied that the Indian tribes 
were cruelly treated by the Americans, and that many excuses can 
be found for their savage reprisals on the border settlements. That: 
they possessed a certain grand stoicism, which may be compared to. 
the classic type of character so much admired by many enthusiasts, 
is manifest. In Captain Cussons the red man has found a very 
sympathetic apologist. 

King Robert the Bruce? by Mr. Alfred Mattoon, i is one of the most: 
interesting volumes in the Famous Scots Series, It is a curious. 
fact that the most notable of Scotland’s patriots was, up to the age 
of thirty or more, a strong supporter of the English king. Mr. 
Murison does not aitempt to minimise this tremendous drawback in 
Bruce’s career as a Scottish patriot. In his preface he indicates 
why, in spite of everything, Bruce deserved well of Scotland: 
“ After due reduction of the exaggerated pedestal of patriotism 

3 A Glance at Current History. By John Cussons, Past Grand Commander of the 
Confederate Veterans of Virginia. Glen Allen, Va.: Cussons, May & Co. 


2 King Robert the Bruce. By Alfred Murison. (Famous Scots Sattes. ) Edinburgh - 
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reared for Bruce by the indiscriminating, if not time-serving, eulogies 
of Barbour and Fordun, and maintained for some five centuries, the 
figure of the hero still remains colossal: he completed the national 
deliverance.” The opening chapters dealing with the opportunist 
stage of Bruce’s career, though trying to the reader’s patience, are 
very important from a purely historical point of view. The descrip- 
tion of the great battle of Bannockburn is splendid. The closing 
sentence of the book is memorable, and is a just tribute to Bruce: 
“ Be his motives what they may, the practical outcome was the 
decisive establishment of the independence of the realm of Scotland ; 
and he remains for ever the greatest of the line of Scottish kings.” 
The trath of this statement is incontrovertible. 

Although Moldavian politics may not interest every one, the 
Mémoires de Prince Nicolas Soutzo' will be read by many who are not. 
specially concerned about the internal condition of the Danubian 
Principalities. These Memoirs have been given to the public by 
M. Panaidti Rizos, the friend of Prince Nicolas Soutzo, who watched 
with deep sympathy the labours of his life. The work is a vivid 
picture of the political and social life of Moldavia in the first half of 
the present century. Prince Nicolas Soutzo was by birth a Greek, 
but was intimately associated with Moldavia, his father having been 
in 1800 nominated Prince of that country, and he having virtually 
become a Moldavian himself by his marriage with the Princess 
Cantacuzene. The early portion of the work, dealing with the 
education of Prince Nicolas, gives some curious glimpses of a boy’s 
life in Constantinople, as well as in Moldavia, about the beginning 
of the century. It was not apparently a joyless life, in spite of the 
fact that the young Prince lived in the midst of a somewhat lawless, 
not to say anarchic, population. In some instances his playfellows 
were the victims of a somewhat painful tendency towards practical 
joking. On one occasion, a young man of poor family attached to 
the house of Soutzo received such injuries from pine-branches used 
in a sham fight that for several weeks his face was horribly tattooed. 
On another occasion a Wallachian barber employed in the Soutzo 
household—who had become so enamoured of one of the chamber- 
maid’s eyelids as to lose his head whenever the word “ eyelid” was 
mentioned—while shaving Prince Nicolas’s brother, Jean, cut off a 
large piece of flesh in the region of the eyelid. But these 
frivolities did not prevent the young Prince from becoming a good 
linguist. His father taught him the Oriental languages, and got 
him taught Turkish by an ex-official of the Ottoman Empire. 

As he grew older, Prince Nicolas was himself drawn into the 
arena of Moldavian politics. His account of the development of 
Moldavia from 1828, when the Russian troops marched into it, until 


1 Mémoires de Prince Nicolas Soutzo, Grand Logothete de Moldavie (1798-1870). 
Publiés par Panaidti Rizos, Vienne: Gerold et Cie. 
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the coup d'état of 1863-64, shows a keen appreciation of political 
events as well as a considerable share of true statesmanship. We 
do not quite agree with Prince Nicolas Sontzo’s estimate of 
Kogalnitchano, whom he regards as a politician of the same type as 
Marat. The position of Moldavia, with Turkish oppression crushing 
it on the one hand, and Russian intrigue demoralising it on the 
other, was peculiar. Kogalnitchano, in spite of his faults, repre- 
sented what may be called the Nationalist instinct in Moldavia. If 
his attempts to realise his patriotic ideal were not entirely successful, 
the unfortunate circumstances of Moldavia were mainly the cause of 
his failure. 

The volume, which extends to over 430 pages, is full of curious 
information, and throws an interesting light on that political 
conundrum—the Eastern Question. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Infeliz, by Lady Duntze, is described as “‘ A Society Story.” The 
heroine, Jetta Carew, is scarcely a lifelike personage. She acts 
inconsistently, like most women, but her ‘guilty love,” as it is 
called by Lady Duntze—no doubt in order to placate the ire of 
Mrs. Grundy—need not have ended so miserably. Altogether, it is 
an unsatisfactory novel. 

The opening chapters of For a God Dishonoured’ leads the reader 
to expect great things. He is grievously disappointed. The very 
title is misleading. Clothilde, though she loves another man while 
her husband is living, is never “dishonoured.” Her personation of 
her husband as a member of the House of Lords is one of those 
shocking improbabilities of which we find too many examples in 
current fiction, The description of the community called the Just 
is not “convincing.” How different from Hawthorne’s analogous 
picture of a communistic experiment in The Blithedale Romance ! 

Carnac Sahib* is a highly amusing play, but we are afraid that 
Mr. H. A. Jones knows very little about the realities of Anglo- 
Indian life. The character of Carnac is, in spite of glaring faults, 
a noble one, and Olive Arnison is a clever study of a “ fast” 
woman. The most natural person in the play is Major Radnage, 
though we consider his death with the silly declaration, “I’ve had a 
good time,” a mere fancy picture. Altogether, the ill success of the 
play on the stage can easily be’ understood. 


1 Infeliz. A Society Story. By Lady Duntze. London: John Long. 

2 For a God Dishonoured. London: John Long. 

3 Carnac Sahib, An Original Playin Four Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones, London : 
Macmillan & Co. 
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The Eversley Edition of Shakespeare has now reached the eighth 
volume,’ which contains three of the great dramatist’s masterpieces 
—* Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” and “Othello.” The introductions 
to each of these great tragedies display rare erudition. It is 
interesting to find that Shakespeare took the story of Othello 
bodily from Cinthia’s Hecatommithi. As the editor says: “The 
novel, it will be seen, foreshadowed almost every incident in the 
play. But the tragic theme of which Shakespeare made it so 
wonderfully expressive an instrument is scarcely hinted.” 

The absurdity of a recent prosecution for an alleged obscene 
publication, the incriminated work being a purely scientific treatise 
on an important aspect of the sex question, is felicitously emphasised 
in Darwin on Trial A publisher named Alexander Gilbert is 
brought up at the Old Bailey and indicted for having “ unlawfully, 
maliciously, scandalously, and wilfully published, sold, and uttered a 
certain lewd, wicked, bawdy, scandalous, and obscene libel in the 
form of a book entitled Seaual Selection and Human Marriage. The 
point of the satire is that the book is mainly a summary of the 
works of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and Westermarck. The asinine 
stupidity of both the Recorder and Sir Richard Bully, the Crown 
prosecutor, are almost overdrawn, though the proceedings in the 
case of Regina v. Bedborough, in which it was sought to make out 
that Dr. Havelock Ellis’s Sexual Inversion, the first volume of his 
work on the Psychology of Sex, was an obscene publication, exhibit 
quite enough of ignorant British Philistinism to justify the severest 
satire. The statement of the facts of the latter case by Mr. G. A. 
Singer, M.A., is lucid and masterly. This volume has certainly a 
raison d’étre. 

The fascinating volume* containing the marvellous story of De 
Rougement’s adventures amongst the Australian savages may be 
fairly classed with works like Robinson Crusoe. The truth of De 
Rougement’s narrative has been questioned, and it would be impos- 
sible to determine how much exaggeration there is in the wonderful 
story. This much must be admitted—that the book is a delightful 
one to read. Portions of it are exceedingly amusing, while certain 
passages, such as the death of Yamba, must win for the author the 
credit of being a born story-teller. Though Louis de Rougemont 
has not the literary skill of Defoe, he possesses much of the rare 
narrative power which has made Fobinson Crusoe one of the greatest 
books of the kind ever written. 

Caramella‘* is a highly amusing book. It is the story of an 


geal Works, (Eversley Series.) Vol. VIII. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 
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imaginary land—the country of the lotus-eatere. The hero of the 
tale, Jack Fanshawe, is naturally indolent, and so he is admirably 
adapted to the careless, irresponsible existence of the inhabitants of 
Caramella. It appears to us that the author wishes to laugh at 
English seriousness and stolidity, and he has in this volume displayed 
keen power of sarcasm. The story is, however, rather too much 
“spun out,” and would have been more effective if it had been 
considerably curtailed. 

The Romance of the Greystones’ is an Australian story of the 
sensational order. The plot is somewhat complicated, but Mr. Nelson, 
after a series of tragic incidents, gives us a happy dénouement, 
There is a good description of a horse-race in the story, and the 
duel between Prince Boris and Erringdean enables the author to 
display some dramatic power. Though in point of construction the 
novel is by no means free from defects, it will help to wile away a 
few idle hours very pleasantly. 

The old English poem, Beowulf,’ though familiar to students of 
literature, is a sealed book to the average English boy and girl. 
¥or this reason, if for no other, Miss Clara Thomson has done a real 
service to the cause of education by presenting an admirable version 
of the poem in a cheap form so as to be readily accessible to children. 
The introduction is, perhaps, a little too erudite for juvenile readers, 
and there is a note of Imperialism in it which may not be altogether 
calculated to produce a good effect on the youthful Anglo-Saxon 
mind. The narrative, as Miss Thomson has dealt with it, is really 
a most delightful story of adventures. The little volume is nicely 
printed and is issued at almost a nominal price. 


1 The Romance of the Greystones. An Australian Story. By H. Arnold Nelson. 
London: Ward, Lock & Co. 

2 The Adventures of Beowulf, Translated from Old English, By Clara Thomson. 
London : Horace Marshall & Co. 
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THE CAUSES OF WARS. 


War is strangely like disease in the fact that, while most people 
attribute each outbreak to one single cause—and are surprised that 
so small an antecedent should have such big results—the real cause 
is compounded of many factors. A violent attack of gout may 
follow two or three days’ over-indulgence in the dining-room and 
be set down to the account of the cook. But, though the cook is 
the exciting cause of gout in one man, he produces at the same 
time a feeling of dien-étre in a dozen others, He can, in fact, 
produce gout only in already prepared ground, and, to find the real 
cause of attack, the victim has to search back through his whole 
previous life and even through the lives of his father and grand- 
fathers, 

War, in like manner, may be set going by one exciting cause. 
More commonly there are a number of concurrent exciting causes. 
But to render these effectual there must have been also a long series 
of predisposing causes—a remote pinprick, followed by another pin- 
prick, followed by another and another up to the final pinprick that 
exhausts diplomatic patience. Thus, there is nothing to surprise, 
after all, in the issue of terrible conflicts from immediately precedent 
trifles which are out of all proportion to the consequences. 

Take the Crimean War, the course of whose outbreak was vot 
unlike that of the present Transvaal conflict. For some considerable 
time the Latin Christians and the Greek Christians were at logger- 
heads about the Holy Places at Jerusalem. The Latins owned ten 
sanctuaries and the Greeks seventeen, but the Latins claimed, under 
treaty, the right to worship at the Shrine of the Virgin near 
Jerusalem, and in the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, which 
the Greeks kept all to themselves. France favoured their claim and 
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Tarkey was disposed to yield to it, At an early period in the 
dispute the British Minister in Turkey wrote home: 


“T have reason to believe that an answer calculated to arrange the 
question is now in preparation at the Porte. The terms of it will probably 
be a concession to the Latins of the right of officiating at the Shrine of 
the Virgin near Jerusalem, together with the keys to the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem.” 


A little later Colonel Rose wrote to the Foreign Office, saying that 
Fuad Effendi had 
“ volunteered telling him that France’s claim to the keys of the Great 
Door of the Church at Bethlehem is just, and that, by her treaty of 1840, 
she might claim many more sanctuaries than the two now given.” 
The dispute had been already brought to a head by the contest 
between the Greek and the Latin monks as to who should have the 
privilege of repairing the dilapidated cupola of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and Russia now vigorously exerted herself in 
support of the Greeks. Presently an alarming despatch came home 
from. Lord Redcliffe, saying : 

“The question of the sanctuaries in Judea has quite unexpectedly 


assumed, in so far as Russia is concerned, an angry and almost threatening 
aspect.” 


The Russian Ambassador had declared to the Turkish Minister that 
he and his legation would quit Constantinople if the status quo of 
the sanctuaries were in any way unsettled. The next step was the 
assertion by France that she could not 

“with any degree of credit or consistency stop short under the dictation 
of Russia.” 

Then Russia sent Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople, who, after 
behaving in an overbearing manner to the Turkish Minister, required 
Turkey to agree, within a week, that no change should be made in 
the rights of the rival Christians. Turkey rejected the Minister's 
demands, saying she would rather fight. After that it was plain 
sailing into war. Here are the subsequent steps. They bring out 
very clearly one of the weak points in arbitration, for they show 
that there is no well-marked boundary between peace and war, no 
stage at which one of the parties to the dispute can say to itself: 
‘‘] shall not take another hostile step, for it will land me in war.” 
Indeed, Mr. Kinglake says that, at a late stage in the quarrel, when 
acts of hostility, to the real character of which statesmen blinded 
themselves, had been committed, if Lord Aberdeen and Mr, Gladstone 
had been asked if they would have war, they would have replied, 
“By no means.” It was like the separation of husband and wife, 
like the growth of an animal—you cannot fix the moment when it 
became impossible to live together, nor can you name the day on 
which a cat, for instance, ceased to be a kitten. 
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Immediately that Turkey defied Russia the Czar’s troops seized 
the Danubian Provinces as ‘‘ a material guarantee.” 

On May 31, 1853, Russia issued the order to cross the Pruth. 

On June 2 the English and French admirals were ordered to 
move up to Besika Bay. 

Shortly afterwards two English and two French warships went to 
Constantinople. 

On October 22 the English and French fleets entered the 
Dardanelles, violating the Treaty of 1841. 

On October 23 Turkey declared war against Russia. 

Then the Russians destroyed the Turkish fleet at Sinope. 

On January 4 the English and French fleets made their way 
into the Black Sea, with orders to force all Russian war-vessels into 
port. 

But, in spite of all these acts, the three Christian Powers were 
still nominally at peace! But now the Russian Ambassador left 
London, and the French and English representatives were withdrawn 
from St. Petersburg. On March 22 a message from the Queen 
to the Lords declared open war against Russia, and, six days 
later, the Sergeant-at-Arms mounted the steps of the Royal Exchange 
and made public proclamation of the state of affairs. 

Now, what was the real cause of this war? M. de Laveleye, a 
man of great ability and authority on international affairs, but who 
was perhaps biased by his peace enthusiasm, says that Napoleon III. 
did not know what he was fighting for. Much the same charge has 
been made against our own Government. People who take account 
of only the proximate cause will aver that those hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives and hundreds of millions of money were sacrificed to 
maintain, on the one hand, the right of a score or two of Latin 
monks, and on the other hand the right of a few dozen Greek monks, 
to repair a church roof. But the true cause was highly complex, 
and, taking all the elements into consideration, it appears to have 
been adequate and even imperative. Mr. Sheldon Amos, himself an 
apostle of peace, sums them up as follows: 

1, The rapid political growth of Russia. 

2. The chronic revolutionary condition of the Danubian 
Provinces, which invited intervention. 

3. Ancient rival political schemes of England and Russia. 

4, Military éclat. 

5. Doubts about the legal claims of the Latin and Greek 
Christians in Turkey. 

We have a similarly composite cause for the war of 1870, though 
the general impression is that it resulted from the trifling matter of 
the selection of a German prince for the Spanish throne. The 
selection of the Prince of Hohenzollern may have been the brand 
that started the conflagration, but, so to speak, the firewood had 
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already been dried, gathered, and set. There was the marvellous 
growth in power and consequent ambition of Prussia. Her easy 
victory over Austria four years previously. The ancient feud with 
France. The schemes of the French Emperor. The cocksureness 
of the French army. And Bismarck. 

In the story of the outbreak of this war we have, incidentally, 
an argument against the value of arbitration. It is the duty of the 
capable statesman to take advantage of the unpreparedness of the 
enemy. Prussia was ready; France was not. And it is incon- 
ceivable that, in any future similar circumstances, the Power which 
believed it could carry its point by a fatal blow which it was ready 
to strike would choose, in preference, the dubious alternative of 
arbitration. 

On July 3, 1870, the French Court learned from the President of 
the Provisional Government of Spain that Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern was willing to accept the Spanish Crown and that the Spanish 
Government was satisfied with Prince Leopold. Curiously, it was 
thought in Spain that Napoleon III. would be pleased by the 
arrangement, But, instead, he became indignant, and next day the 
French Minister at Berlin remonstrated with Prussia. Between 
July 9 and 13 Count Benedetti three times saw the King of Prussia, 
demanding that he should command Prince Leopold to draw out of 
the matter, and, while the King refused to intervene, he was able 
on the third occasion to inform Count Benedetti that Prince Leopold 
had withdrawn of his own accord. Then followed the preposterous 
demand of the French Minister that the King should publicly express 
his approval of Prince Leopold’s action in refusing the Spanisk 
Crown and that he should give a guarantee that the Prince would 
not accept it at any future time. Naturally the King refused; he 
communicated with Bismarck; Bismarck published the facts; the 
Prussians were enraged. France on her side was equally agitated. 
In reply to Bismarck’s famous telegram the French Assembly voted 
twenty million pounds for war. On July 11 the Council of Ministers 
at Berlin discussed measures of war. On July 12 Bismarck and 
Von Moltke joined them. On July 15 orders for the mobilisation 
of the Prussian army were issued. On July 19 France declared 
war. And on July 30 the Prussians commenced their march on the 
French frontier. 

The dominant factor in the cause of the Austro-Prussian War of 
1866 was—as in Prussia’s previous quarrel with Denmark and 
subsequent conflict with France—the natural development of the 
powerful Prussian kingdom. All history shows that a nation feeling 
its feet is like a child. It will stand erect and walk even at the 
risk of breaking its neck. But fighting is always necessary, for old- 
established States are jealous of the newcomer, fearful lest the 
balance of power shall be disturbed, while the newcomer, in order 
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to get a sufficiently broad base to stand firm upon, finds it necessary 
to extend its frontiers at the expense of weaker neighbours, Nothing 
could prevent the growth of the population of Prussia, its consequent 
ambition to take a stand level with the other European Powers, its 
formation of a powerful army. And, when the jealousy of Austria, 
the jealousy of France, and the identity of interest of Prussia and 
Italy are taken into account, we have ample cause for the hostilities 
of 1866. But there were other factors. There was the preference 
of some of the German States for coalition with Prussia rather than 
with Austria. Then there was that privation which afflicts diplo- 
matists all over the earth—want of conscience. The treachery and 
falsehood of diplomatists, indeed, with the consequent mutual distrust, 
must necessarily always have the effect of precipitating war when- 
ever the ordinary course of events brings hostilities within measurable 
distance. 

Some time in March 1866 Prussia and Italy entered into a secret 
compact, by which the latter Power agreed to make war on Austria 
“as soon as Prussia should either have declared war or committed 
an act of hostility.” On her side Prussia agreed to carry on the 
war until the mainland of Venetia was in the hands of the Italians, 
while Victor Emmanuel bound himself to continue fighting until 
Prussia was in possession of the Elbe Duchies. No time was lost 
in carrying out the arrangement, On April 26, in continuation of 
negotiations with Prussia, the Austrian Cabinet wrote to the Minister 
at Berlin : 


“The Emperor has received with satisfaction the announcement that 
Prussia has accepted the proposal for a simultaneous disarmament of the 
two Powers. 

“But the latest intelligence from Italy proves that the army is preparing 
for an attack upon Venetia. Austria, therefore, is forced to place its 
Italian army on a war footing.” 


The despatch disclaimed any hostile intention towards Prussia, 
and agreed to withdraw those troops which might be supposed to 
threaten her. To this communication Bismarck replied on April 30: 


“Tn justification of the altered attitude it has taken up, the Imperial 
Government adduces the intelligence it has received from Italy. The 
information which has reached us direct from Italy, and that we have 
received through the medium of other Courts, coincide in stating that 
armaments of a threatening character against Austria have not taken place 
in Italy, and confirm us in the conviction that an unprovoked attack upon 
the Empire is far distant from the intentions of the Cabinet of Florence. 
«.. We hope that the Imperial Government will, by further inquiry, 
arrive at the conviction that its intelligence as to the aggressive intentions 
of Italy was unfounded, that it will then proceed to the effective restora- 
tion of a peace footing throughout the Imperial army, and thereby enable 
us to take the same step, to his Majesty’s satisfaction.” 
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No doubt Austria was not deceived by this detestable lying. The 
smaller States of the “‘ Bund” were consulted and certain prepara- 
tions were made. But, on April 28, Prussia had already shown her 
hand by asking Saxony why she was strengthening her army, and 
by demanding the discontinuance of these measures. Shortly after 
(May 7) Prussian troops crossed into Holstein. Now, by the 
Treaty of Gastein, Austria was given the administration of the 
affairs of Holstein while Prussia got control of Schleswig. This 
entrance of Prussian troops was really an act of war. It was 
intended as an assertion of the right of Prussia to a share in the 
control of Holstein. The Austrian troops fell back before the invading 
Prussians, but the Government immediately prepared for war. On 
June 15 Prussia declared war, and on the same day entered Saxony, 

At no stage would arbitration have been effective. Prussia was 
determined to become the paramount Power in the German con- 
federation, and she could only carry out her designs by war. 

The cause of our war with the United States in 1812 was 
eminently a matter for arbitration, but the temper of the time 
would not allow it. This profitless contest arose from the insistence 
of England on her right to search for deserters in American warships. 
Evidently it was a question for the jurist rather than the admiral, 
But the progress into hostilities was so gradual that, even if an 
arbitration court existed, it would scarcely have changed the current 
of events, especially as the hot blood created by the revolutionary 
struggle had never ceased to simmer. 

The first provoking event occurred in 1807. While the Chesa- 
peake, an American frigate, was cruising off the coast of Virginia 
with some British deserters on board, she was hailed by the British 
ship Leopard and requested to surrender the deserters. The American 
captain not only declined to deliver them but refused to permit a 
search. Thereupon Captain Humphreys of the Leopard fired a 
broadside, killing several Americans, and the Chesapeake struck. 
She was boarded, the deserters were arrested, and one of them was 
shot. On hearing of the affair the United States Government 
ordered all British war-vessels to leave American ports. But 
England, with her usual forbearance towards the American cousin, 
apologised, and the matter ended. England, however, did not cease 
to insist on her right of search, and four years later the Guerritre 
forcibly removed a passenger from the American ship Spitfire, 
believing him to be a deserter. Unfortunately he was found to be 
an American citizen. Naturally the Yankees became enraged, and 
their biggest ship, the President—the largest warship in the world 
at the time—was despatched to take it out of the Guerriére. She 
came up with the Jitile Belt instead, and the strange result was & 
broadside poured into the latter, followed by separation and return 
of each to their own ports—Halifax and New York. This matter, 
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too, was peaceably arranged by setting the President's broadside 
against that of the Leopard and crying quits. But the war spirit 
in America rose high, and very soon (June 14, 1812) Congress, 
taking advantage of England being fighting on the Continent, 
declared war against the mother country. Curiously, this declaration 
was carried in Congress by the representatives of the Southern 
States, where the blood was pure Saxon. This was one of the 
most fruitless wars ever fought, the Americans failing to capture 
the fleet from the West Indies, as they intended, and being repulsed 
in all their attacks on Canada. It was not fought to a finish, and 
the treaty of peace was signed in 1815. 

Very few wars have had such a clearly defined cause. Yet the 
“Right of Search” was only a factor after all. It had the strong 
support of the spirit which grew out of that famous casting of the 
tea into Boston Harbour thirty-seven years before. 

It is instructive to go straight from this case to the China War 
of 1856, for we learn how differently a country may regard the self- 
same action when taken against itself from what it does when taken 
by itself against another State. This very right of search, which we 
had contended for with America, we regarded as a sufficient cause of 
war when asserted by China against us. In this case a small 
Chinese vessel, the Arrow, while sailing under the British flag in 
Chinese waters, was seized by the Government of China on the 
plea that she had pirates on board. The British flag was hauled 
down and the crew—all Chinese—were imprisoned. This being an 
insult to the flag, the British Government demanded both an apology 
and the liberation of the imprisoned crew. After much delay and 
many threats the prisoners were set free, but the apology was 
stubbornly refused. This was taken as a sufficient cause of war by 
England, and China had to pay the penalty of the destruction of 
the Canton forts, with much other damage, followed by a big 
indemnity. 

The first China War, that of 1840, is known as the Opium War. 
But the real cause was characterised by the usual complexity. 
Certain Co-Hong merchants owed very large sums of money to 
British subjects and refused to pay. Hence the screw had to 
be put on. Then the Chinese had followed the Bostonians’ example 
and thrown many boxes of opium into the sea. In addition to 
these things a fight had occurred between British sailors and native 
Chinese, in which a Chinaman was killed. ‘The slayer could not be 
identified, but the Chinese Government demanded the surrender of 
some one on whom to take vengeance. Of course the British Consul 
met the demand with an absolute refusal. Then the Chinese com- 
mitted outrages on English residents and poisoned the wells. And 
next came the war. 

No doubt there is something in Cicero’s aphorism that the natural 
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state of man is war. It would be difficult to find in the circum- 
stances sufficient cause for every one of England’s quarrels with- 
out assuming that her normal condition has been that of the Donny- 
brook Fair Irishman. Arbitration is scarcely the thing for a nation 
of that temperament. It certainly would have been valueless in the 
following cases, taken at random. 

In 1804 England was at war with France. Spain, to all appear- 
ance, was sincerely friendly to us. She provisioned our vessels in 
her ports and freely sent out her merchantmen, with confidence in 
our good intentions towards her. But suddenly England made war 
on her. She seized not only the Spanish warships but took her 
merchantmen prize, retaining all over one hundred tons burden and 
sinking those of less tonnage. The reason assigned was that Spain 
showed symptoms of joining France. But even our own historians 
admit that no cause existed which could justify England’s action. 

In 1826 Spain made war on Portugal, apparently with the inten- 
tion of establishing a sort of suzerainty. As soon as news of the 
hostilities reached England she immediately went to the help of 
Portugal and drove the Spaniards across the border. 

In 1778 there was reason for our attack on France. This was 
the year of the American Revolution—an event which would have 
terminated differently but for the assistance given by France. The 
French had secretly agreed with Franklin to help the Colonists, and 
it came to the ears of the English Government that twelve French 
sail-of-the-line and three frigates had been despatched to the east 
coast of America. On June 17 two French frigates were seen 
reconnoitring off the Lizard. They were at once seized, but on one 
of them, the Belle Poule, making a movement to escape, the Arethusa 
fired a shot across her bows. This gentle reminder was answered by 
a broadside from the Belle Poule, which was followed by a fierce fight 
lasting two hours. Of course formal war ensued. 

The small war with Persia in 1857 arose in the following way. 
In 1853 Persia entered into a convention with England by which she 
agreed not to send troops to Herat. A little Jater on the British 
embassy was withdrawn, owing to a wrangle about servants. In 
October 1856 the Persians occupied Herat in breach of the treaty. 
And then England declared war. No doubt there have generally 
been ulterior motives for our quarrels with semi-civilised and savage 
countries. We fought Afghanistan in 1874 because it refused to 
receive a British embassy. But there were more reasons than that. 
Indeed, in no country can the statement by the responsible Minister 
of the cause of war be taken in a spirit of faith. It is necessary 
that he shall deceive the public. He must secure the solid support 
of the country, and this he could not always do if he told the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. Being human, he must do all he 
can to save himself from blame in the event of disaster; and, for 
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this purpose, he has to convince people that the war is just, expedient, 
and even inevitable. He has also to conciliate the public opinion 
of nations—at least of those nations powerful enough to thwart him ; 
and this he does not hesitate to do at the expense of his veracity. 
Thus he tries to make still more obscure the state of affairs which is 
already too obscure for the ordinary understanding, shoves pro- 
minently forward whatever factor in the cause best serves his 
purpose, and calls it the whole cause of the war. 

The Mexican War with the United States is a fair example of 
diplomatic insincerity in a good cause. It was really what might 
be called a developmental war. Like the hermit-crab, which, as its 
tail grows too large for its shell, periodically drops it and seizes a 
new one, developing States are under the necessity of continually 
adjusting their boundaries, Every one of America’s five wars was 
more or less of that nature, even that of 1812 being undertaken 
partly with the object of annexing Canada, and the latest of all 
having as its chief motive the control of the Mexican Gulf and the 
Caribbean Sea. But the United States’ President set the quarrel 
with Mexico down to that country’s oppression. The declaration of 
war, read to Congress on May 13, 1846, speaks of the “long- 
continued wrongs and injuries committed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment on United States citizens.” It enumerates scores of them, 
among which was the seizure of American ships and specie in 
Mexican ports to supply the Republic’s exchequer with funds. But 
actual hostilities had been in progress since March 4, and there 
seems little doubt but that they were provoked by the Americans. 
When Mexico freed itself from Spain it formed itself into a sort of 
confederacy, each State having a constitution of its own. Texas, 
one of the largest of the constituents, was then, or soon after, in 
much the same condition as that of the Transvaal to-day, the Out- 
lander element consisting of Americans. It became strong, turbulent, 
and qguasi-independent, and, when the central Mexican Government 
determined to suspend the individual constitutions, Texas refused to 
submit to the decree. Fighting ensued. Even European States 
came to recognise the independence of the Texan State. United 
States citizens being involved in the war, their Government soon 
found itself drawn into hostilities with the Mexicans, Then followed 
open war, resulting in the annexation of Texas and California to 
the United States. Although Americans might call this a war of 
self-defence on their part, it was really a war of intervention, pro- 
bably undertaken for the object of, and at all events resulting in, 
conquest. 

If any one cause could be singled out to account for the American- 
Cuban War it is the sinking of the Maine. This would make it a 
war of revenge. But the cause of the Cuban War was a compound 
of many elements. Millions of humane Americans were burning 
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with indignation at Spain’s barbarities; tens of thousands of 
American traders, manufacturers, and office-seekers were itching to 
make money out of the fertile Antilles; while, almost from the first 
day of American Independence, successive statesmen had coveted 
the possession or control of Cuba as an essential to national defence. 
Probably no one of these causes alone would have led up to hostili- 
ties. Although the most irascible and wayward people of modern 
times (as Europe will one day find to its cost), Americans had, before 
the Cuban trouble, a deep horror of war, for the memory of ’61—64 
was still fresh and keen, And it required not only the predisposing 
causes of the humanitarian sentiment, the commercial greed, and 
the anxiety for national safety, but, also, the immediately exciting 
cause of the Maine incident. 

Apart from the coercive nature of the causes which bring about. 
wars, there is an attribute, almost inseparable from the outbreak of 
hostilities, which renders appeal to an arbitration court impracticable 
in a majority of cases: that is, the suddenness of onset—the absence 
of warning. ‘Those chivalrous days when it was deemed dishonour- 
able to atta>k an unprepared enemy are gone for ever. Now, one 
nation tries to conceal its intentions up to the last moment, knowing 
that the more sudden the onslaught the greater are the chances of 
speedy victory. No doubt, when nations are fairly matched in 
point of strength, and when the matter in dispute is something 
small, as in the case of the Canadian-American Fisheries question, 
war is not likely to eventuate until the diplomatists have decisively 
failed. But, if the dispute is a serious one and there is disparity of 
strength, the stronger nation will nearly always follow the precedents 
and strike quickly and suddenly. No doubt the present war is an 
exception to this rule. But it may be explained, according to the 
point of view, either by taking it as evidence of the reality of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s peaceful intentions and supposing that he miscal- 
culated the amount of pressure he could safely apply; or by 
believing that the Colonial Secretary’s design was to get the Empire 
at his back by throwing the odium of commencing hostilities on the 
Transvaal. 

An interesting collection of these precedents was made, some 
years ago, for the Board of Trade Committee on the Channel Tunnel 
Scheme, by Colonel Maurice, He investigated no fewer than 117 
cases of hostilities which occurred during the period 1700-1870. 
Out of all these only ten were preceded by actual declarations, while 
107 were begun without warning. The reasons for thus commencing 
hostilities without giving the other Power the option of negotiating 
were as follows: 

In forty-one cases, the object was simply to gain time by taking 
the enemy unawares. 

In twelve cases, the finally unexpected outbreak was due to the 
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desire to postpone hostilities as long as possible, or to throw on the 
other Power the responsibility for breaking the peace. 

In nine cases, the motive for commencing without warning was to 
anticipate the designs of another Power. 

Sixteen cases were sudden raids, acts of reprisal, and other similar 
things. 

In four cases, the progress of war with one State led to the 
violation of other countries’ boundaries. 

And, in five cases, nations slipped into war by giving more or 
less encouragement or help to States already engaged in hostilities. 


T. F. MAnnina. 








DO THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
SUCCEED? 


Tar prostitutes continue to resist, and successfully resist, all attempts 
to place them upon the register is amply demonstrated in an address 
recently delivered by Dr. Lutand, Physician to Saint Lazare (the 
Parisian hospital for prostitutes), and Editor of the Journal de 
Médecine of Paris, a paper equivalent to our Lancet. This gentleman 
speaks, after upwards of thirty years’ experience of course, with the 
greatest authority, and from his address, which is published in the 
Bulletin Continental for September 1897, I gather that all the doctors 
who have studied the subject of prostitution in Paris during the last 
thirty years are unanimous as to the fact that the number of women 
on the register, and supposed to be subject to periodical examination, 
is continually diminishing, while the number of clandestines is always 
increasing. Thus we find that in 1847 the number of women 
registered was 3000, but in 1895, notwithstanding the increase of 
population, it was only 2000. The doctor tells us that the object of the 
police was to force women into licensed brothels; all their efforts are 
concentrated in this direction. Have they succeeded? No; for in 
1843 there were 250 licensed houses, whereas to-day (1897) there 
are only, notwithstanding the increase of population, fifty such 
houses, with about 500 women inmates, and if we add to these 1500 
girls on the register, but not residing in brothels, we find a total 
of only 2000 women under control, a microscopic proportion of the 
women “ qui se livrent 4 la prostitution sans aucun controle.” 

M. Lutand considers it is impossible to. estimate the number of 
clandestines. Thus, in 1865, M. Lecour, the Chief of the Police, 
declared that there were at least 60,000 of these uncontrolled women 
in Paris alone, and Paris is half the size of London. M. Maxime 
du Camp, another authority, assures us that in 1875 the number had 
increased to 100,000, and considering the increase of the population 
in Paris and its environs, and considering the very low wages that 
poor girls get for their work in that city, we may, says Dr. Lutand, 
without fear of exaggeration, concludes that there are at least 300,000 
women who occasionally or habitually abandon themselves to pros- 
titution ; that is, that as a direct outcome of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts there are in Paris alone 298,000 clandestine prostitutes 
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who, when diseased, from fear of betrayal, detection, registration 
and imprisonment, shun hospitals, doctors, druggists, or any rational 
method of treatment as they would the plague. Commenting on 
this, M. Lecour, Chef de Bureau a la Préfecture de Police, says: 
“ All these results prove that prostitution is increasing, and that it is 
now more dangerous than ever to the public health.” Has the 
action of the police, then, relaxed? No; on the contrary, it has 
more powerfully organised its means of repression, of surveillance, 
and of sanitary control; it has never been more active; the evil is a 
moral and social one and cannot be controlled by the police, who can 
neither restrain nor destroy it; the number of permitted houses is 
diminishing, but the women who leave become /illes csolées, and then 
unregistered women; in fact, he says, “ the difficulties encountered 
by the police are insuperable.” 

The Indian Times remarks that “the sanitary results of these 
Acts are simply contemptible”; and the Editor of the Bangalore 
Herald informs us that “several cases of suicide have occurred 
among the dancing girls in consequence of the extension of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts to that place ” ; and Mr. Daboba Pandurung, 
Fellow of the Bombay University and Justice of Peace in the Town 
and Island of Bombay: ‘The great terror in which the Act is held 
by women on account of the galling disgrace and oppression to 
which they are subjected has driven thousands of poor souls from the 
city who preferred destitution, starvation, and even death, to the 
tender mercies of the executive,” a statement fully borne out by the 
report of Dr. Knapp, who points out that thousands of women fled 
to Bassein, Tuanina, and neighbouring towns. The Lieutenant- 
Governor and Sanitary Commissioner, Dr. Cunningham, add the Acts 
are not worth the sum, 62,410 rupees, which was expended upon 
them in one year (1871). 

Sweep the streets of these girls and lock them up in licensed 
brothels is the prescription of those misguided persons who wish the 
English people to follow the bad example of France. They quite 
ignore the undoubted facts that you cannot lock any considerable 
number of women up in licensed brothels; that you cannot even 
get but a very small proportion of avowed prostitutes on to the 
register ; and also, that when you have got them on to the register 
you can only examine them at rare, uncertain, and prolonged intervals. 
Léon Lefort, the eminent surgeon to the Hétel Dieu and the 
Hopital du Midi, says that examinations only once a fortnight are 
simply absurd; you might as well do nothing, which is quite true. 
It is nevertheless impossible to make women attend oftener, or even 
as often, as once a fortnight. Take the Devonport district, where the 
English Acts were more fully enforced than in any other station. We 
find, in the Report for 1878, that the lowest number of women on 
the register was 450, but only 346 of these were examined—i . 
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that 104 women who were on the register succeeded in evading the 
examinations. In fact, the women who are required to attend 
regularly make all sorts of excuses for not doing so—they are ill, 
had not suitable dresses, were unavoidably prevented from attending— 
and it does not do to quarrel with them, or, as the surgeons admit, 
they cease to attend at all; in fact, the registration of a woman is 
not a proof that she has been examined. Again, those who do 
attend, in a very considerable number of cases are unfit to examine 
owing to their monthly period. 

In the letter of the four surgeons to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
already quoted, p. 28, it is shown that 2110 women were not 
examined in one year owing to the monthly period. During thirteen 
weeks ending August 29, 1869, a weekly average of 52 were not 
examined for the same reason, p. 30. 

Dr. Barr (Q. 563) says: “The number of women not examined 
during the quarter ending March 1869, owing to the catamenia, was 
503.” He adds, “J think that is a very serious matter.” 

Again (Q. 602): “ Are there not a great many who present them- 
selves for examination who are not fit to be examined?” “ Yes, a 
large number.” 

Dr. Lennard (Q. 516) tells us that thirty in one day at one station 
only were not inspected on this account. Again (Q. 519), he says, 
on May 27, 96 were brought up; of these 22 were unfit to examine 
on account of the catamenia. It is needless to quote further; here 
is sufficient evidence to show that a considerable proportion cannot 
be examined from natural causes; it has also been shown that the 
women evade the examining-house until they are in the condition 
referred to; also, that they sometimes stain themselves in order to 
escape examination.—Sce Mr. Sloggett’s Evidence (Q. 4167). 

It is thus evident that only a small proportion of prostitutes can 
be got on the register; that only a portion of those on the register 
attend the examination ; a very considerable proportion of those who 
do attend are unfit for examination owing to natural causes; and 
when you have done, in the words of Léon Lefort, examinations once 
a fortnight are ‘‘ merely absurd, 

Then why not make the examinations more frequent? This 
question was put to Mr. Sloggett, who replied, “If the examinations 
were made more frequent the women would rebel”; in fact, he 
assured his examiner, Sir J. Pakington, that it would be impossible 
to carry out the examinations more frequently. Of course it would; 
if you cannot compel attendance once a fortnight, how is it likely 
that women will attend still more frequently? ‘Is it a fact that 
examinations once a fortnight are really absard ?” ‘ Yes ; I should 
say so.” Dr. Row says (Q. 2449): “A woman may contract syphilis 
from a man the day she leaves hospital, and during the remainder 
of the fortnight be spreading it.” Mr. Sloggett, in reply to Sir J. 
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Pakington (Q. 38), says: “If she is well I tell her to come up in 
a fortnight, for she may contract fresh disease the same night, and 
disseminate a great amount of disease until the next examination, 
which she might evade, or when she might be menstruating.” 
Granting, however, that she did not evade the examination, and that 
the surgeon did not (as he very likely would) fail to detect the 
disease, still she would have infected, or exposed to the risk of 
infection, a great number of men. Under such circumstances we 
cannot wonder Léon Lefort should remark that examinations once a 
fortnight are simply absurd (Medical Times, vol. ii. 1879, p. 391); 
or that Mr. De Meric should tell us, in his examination before the 
Venereal Commission (Q. 4044) : “ I consider that once a week is not 
enough. In Paris at first it was only done once a week, then it was 
increased to twice a week, and from the nature of the disease it is 
plain that even that is not enough”; or that Ricord, Ratier, 
Sandouville, and Davila should insist that the examinations should 
be every three days ; or that Lancereaux should add, “This interval 
is doubtless still too long ; the women must be examined every two 
days at least, and all suspected must be detained. (Uterine catarrhs 
are universal, so all must be detained.) Moreover, multiplying the 
visits is not enough ; it is important to prevent deception and to 
avoid everything which may render difficult the medical diagnosis, 
which purpose can only be effected by keeping the women some 
hours in a place devoted to that object.” —Lancercaux, vol. ii. p, 275. 
An essential point, and one on which Guichard and Davila have 
already insisted, is to examine not only the genital organs, but also 
the skin, the mouth, throat, and the whole body. “Since it has been 
admitted that secondary lesions are contagious, and that they pro- 
duce infection more frequently perhaps than the primary lesion, this 
examination has become indispensable.”—Lancercausz, vol. ii. p. 275. 

From statistics by Puche and Fournier, we learn that out of 873 
cases of transmission of syphilis, there are: public prostitutes, 625; 
clandestine prostitutes, 46; kept women, actresses, &c., 52; work- 
women, 100; servant women, 26; married women, wives of syphi- 
litics, 24.—Lancereaux, p. 247. 

Do you think the examinations are effectual in detecting gonor- 
rhoea, for instance ? 

I am certain they are not. It is absolutely impossible to distin- 
guish gonorrhea from leucorrhea; and the great majority of 
women suffer from leucorrhoea. On this point, Mr. Acton (On Vene- 
real Diseases, p. 53) says : “So large a number of females suffer under 
discharges, that were the surgeon very cautious he should sequestrate 
all the women, for Mr. Ricord states that 99 women and a half in 
every hundred, during some part of the month, suffer more or less 
from leucorrhcea.” Mr. Lisfranc, in his clinical lectures, was in the 
habit of stating that on ore occasion, when he was about to operate 
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on a washerwoman in the neighbourhood of Paris, he examined the 
whole of a load of linen sent in by ladies from the French capital. 
He found evidences of leucorrhceal discharges on almost all. Acton 
on Venereal Diseases, p. 25. 

You state that it is impossible to distinguish these natura} 
discharges, which are so frequent, from gonorrhcea or venereal 
disease ? 

Certainly; that fact cannot be questioned. It is a matter of 
medical jurisprudence. On this point the great professor of juris- 
prudence, Taylor, says (p. 447): “It is impossible to obtain proof 
from @ mere examination of the parts.” Again (p. 450): ‘ There 
are no certain means, by the microscope or otherwise, of distin- 
guishing common purulent discharges from those which are gonor- 
rhceal or syphilitic.” Again (p. 652), he says: “ There are no certain 
means of distinguishing the two kinds of discharges.” Again (p. 453) : 
‘“‘ Parulent discharge may take place from the vagina as the result of 
inflammation; it would be impossible to distinguish such discharges 
from those of gonorrhea.” 

Is Professor Taylor singular in this opinion ? 

No ; I don’t think there is any difference of opinion. Bumstead, 
who is a great authority, says (p. 172): ‘Many authors have 
attempted to give diagnostic signs between gonorrhcea originating in 
contagion and that produced by other causes, but they have all most 
signally failed to produce any which are at all satisfactory, simply for 
the reason that none such exist.” The microscope fails to furnish us 
with a means of distinguishing between gonorrhoea and simple 
vaginitis. No symptom, no continuation of symptoms, is absolutely 
certain on this point. Dr. Macloughlin, in his evidence before the . 
Venereal Commission, puts this very tersely. He says: “No man 
who understands his profession can state that a woman is or is not 
attacked with gonorrhcea; no man can detect gonorrhcea in a female.” 

Dr. Stallard (Q. 18,152) says: “‘ Considering the artificial conditions 
under which women generally live, it may certainly be stated that 
nine out of ten who have arrived at the age of womanhood do suffer 
from disease not easily distinguishable from those with which the 
Acts profess to deal. Chronic gonorrhoea is not in any way to be 
distinguished from the simple forms of discharge caused by derange- 
ment of the health and other innocent causes; it is equally impos- 
sible to say whether a uterine discharge is due to innocent or 
specific, i ¢., syphilitic inflammation of the womb.” 

Dr. Balfour (Q. 16,102, Royal Commission) says: ‘‘It would be 
extremely difficult to detect gonorrhoea.” (Q. 16,103): “If a woman 
is desirous at all of concealment, it is extremely difficult to ascertain 
the existence of a discharge; and that, if it were ascertained, in 
many instances it is impossible to decide whether it is a natura} 
discharge or a gonorrhceal discharge.” (Q. 16,375): In the inspection 
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of women it is almost impossible, if they are careful, to detect 
gonorrhoea . . . if you do not detect disease, you cannot expect the 
Act will effect any reduction in it.” (Q. 10,403): ‘I am disposed to 
say that it is the difficulty, almost amounting to impossibility, of 
detecting gonorrhoea in the female.” Dr. Routh: “ It (the exam- 
ination) would not detect gonorrhcea in the female.” Dr. Drysdale 
(Q. 20,158) says: “It is almost impossible to distinguish gonor- 
rhcex in the vast majority of cases.” (Q. 20,160): ‘Iam perfectly 
at a loss to say whether a woman has gonorrhea or not.” 

I suppose these remarks to apply to ordinary discharges without 
any special inflammatory symptoms ? 

Yes. 

Could you not detect gonorrhcea in the acute stage ? 

No. Young children, virgins, and quite innocent women have 
these discharges in an acute stage. Again, it is a matter of medical ° 
jurisprudence ; and no one has done more for the honour of the pro- 
fession and the good of humanity than Sir William Wilde, who has 
come forward on several occasions and saved men from conviction 
who had been unjustly accused of infecting such children. (See 
Bumstead, p. 161.) 

But in the adult female, don’t you think it could be detected ? 

No; as a matter of pure science, it could not. Mr. Henry Lee, sur- 
geon to St. George’s Hospital—and no higher authority can be quoted 
—remarks on this point: “ Any general disturbance of the health 
will produce a vaginal discharge in women; and these are so nume- 
rous that I will not attempt to enumerate them. If, then, the exact 
nature of a discharge in a man may prove of difficult diagnosis, the 
difficulty in women is increased tenfold. Hunter, we have seen, did 
not distinguish between an ordinary gonorrhoea and a syphilitic 
discharge from the urethra in men; and Babington says: ‘The ‘ 
distinction between venereal gonorrhceas and simple purulent dis- 
charges which are not derived from infection even in men, is to be 
found less in the severity of the symptoms than in their obstinacy. 
The urethra is often attacked with inflammation as violent as that of 
@ gonorrhoea in cases where there has been no possibility of infection. 
The discharge may be as copious, and exactly similar both in colour 
and appearance.’ If this be the case in men, what shall we say with 
regard to the diagnosis of these cases in women, when we consider 
the great variety of causes which may give rise to discharges in 
them, the difficulty there may be in making an examination, and 
the possible motives for deception? As patients present themselves 
at the hospital, the diagnosis is sufficiently easy. In fact, they have 
already diagnosed their own diseases, and come ready to mention 
their symptoms. But the case is very different if the surgeon had 
to decide upon his own responsibility, especially if the patient were 
an unwilling witness. 

VoL. 152.—WNo. 6. 2¢ 
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“Not long ago I saw a female patient who had discharge suff- 
ciently abundant, when I thought it must be a case of gonorrhea, 
although I was prudent enough not to say so. A week after I saw 
this patient again. The inflammation had all disappeared. The 
mucous membrane was of its usual colour, and the discharge not 
more than natural. (Note, this is a natural condition.) I reversed 
my diagnosis and congratulated myself that I had not unjustly 
accused the patient. On the other hand, it has not unfrequently 
happened that patients have assured me that they had had the persons 
from whom they had been infected examined by their own medical 
men, and that they were reported free from all disease ; and in some 
cases the medical men themselves have called on me and given the 
same account. Hunter's opinion upon this subject is thoroughly 
practical and trustworthy : ‘The appearance of the parts,’ he says, 
‘often gives us little information, for I have frequently examined the 
parts of those who confessed all the symptoms, such as increase of 
discharge, pain, &c., yet I could see no difference between these and 
sound parts. I know of no other way of judging in cases where 
there are no symptoms sensible to the person herself, or where the 
patient has a mind to deny having any uncommon symptoms, but 
from the circumstances preceding the discharge. A woman may have 
this species of the venereal disease without knowing it herself, or 
without the surgeon being able to discover it even on inspection.’ 

* Surely,” Mr. Lee continues, ‘‘ there is here matter for the serious 
consideration of any medical man who undertakes to advise her 
Majesty’s Ministers with respect to the working of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, and especially with regard to the extension of those 
Acts to the civil population. It is not in any way my wish or inten- 
tion here to offer an opinion on the propriety or the effects of the 
Acts referred to; but as the responsibility of the principles upon 
which those Acts are framed will be thrown ultimately upon the 
medical profession, and as the practical application of those Acts will 
involve the personal responsibility of medical men, I am somewhat 
jealous for the future honour of our profession, and anxious that any 
opinions and advice given by us to the Legislature should stand the 
test of time; and, in order that they may do so, that they should be 
established upon a really scientific basis.” (St. George’s Hospital 
Reports, 1873.) 

Then how do the surgeons employed under these Acts detect 
gonorrhcea ? 

They cannot detect it. 

Yet Dr. Barr, Mr. Lane, &c., say they can detect disease ? 

I think you mistake them. They mean they can detect a dis- 
charge ; but no man on earth can say whether that discharge is venereal 
or not, innocuous or not, or whether it would communicate syphilis 
or gonorrhoea. 
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You say they can detect the discharge ? 

Yes, if it is there; but in the words of Lancereaux (p. 275): “ As 
the examination takes place shortly after the arrival of the women at 
the dispensaries, they do not fail always to remove, by washing and 
asttingent injections, the product of secretion indicative of the con- 
tagious lesion.” 

Do you think that practically, and on a large scale, it would not 
be possible to detect and cure most cases of the disease by periodical’ 
examinations ?” 

No; Ido not. Gonorrhcea forms by far the most frequent form 
of venereal disease, and it is evidently quite beyond the reach of the 
Acts. We have had proof of this on a large scale by what has already 
occurred at Devonport; there the examining surgeon sent in no less 
than 609 women (Wolferstan, Q. 3631, Royal Commission) who, in 
the opinion of the four honorary surgeons to the Royal Albert 
Hospital, Devonport, had nothing the matter with them. 

Might not the four surgeons have been mistaken ? 

Yes, certainly ; but it is not likely ; since the examining surgeon 
himself subsequently passed the same women as sound (p. 51). 

Where do you get this information ? 

From Mr, Wolferstan’s evidence before the Royal Commission, and 
from a letter addressed to the Lords of the Admiralty published by 
the four surgeons to the Royal Albert Hospital. 

You are aware that the Acts are a failure so far as gonorrhcea is 
concerned ? 

Quite so. 

Would it, therefore, admitting the great difficulty of distinguishing 
these discharges, be any answer to say we gave up gonorrhoea as a 
disease of no consequence ? 

No, it would not; because these discharges in the woman give 
syphilis to the male. There is no doubt whatever that a vaginal or 
uterine discharge in a woman who has had syphilis, though she has 
ceased to show any sign of it, may give syphilis to any man who has 
connection with her. 

Must she not have the constitutional disease, and would not that 
be readily detected ? 

No; there is the difficulty. The disease may be latent; there is no 
telling when it ceases to be contagious. In the words of the Editor 
of the Medical Times and Gazette, vol. i. 1868, p. 8369: “We have 
reason to believe that the speculum is not quite so freely used else- 
where as it is at the London Lock Hospital, so that a surgeon might 
be led to discharge a woman quite capable of propagating disease, 
under the impression that she was cured. Still more women might 
be passed without having anything noticeable beyond a slight uterine 
discharge, almost if not perfectly indistinguishable from the healthy 
one, and these may infect their paramours, Then again, who will 
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venture to put a limit to the contagiousness of secondary syphilis, or 
say that A WOMAN WHO HAS ONCE SUFFERED FROM THE DISEASE I$ 
INCAPABLE OF PROPAGATING IT AT ANY SUBSEQUENT PERIOD OF HER 
LIFE? For these reasons, if for no other, no woman should be pro- 
vided with a clean bill of health.” This is how syphilis is spread : 
slight discharge, easily concealed or not more than natural, in women 
who appear to be in brilliant health, may give syphilis to those who 
consort with them. 

Mr. Henry Lee, in his lectures published in St. George’s Hospital 
Reports, says: “‘ Professors Morgan and Cullerier have shown that 
the secretions from mucous membrane may be inoculated. Clinical 
experience has shown that the secretions from an wnabraded mucous 
membrane in a syphilitic patient is infectious ; we only wanted the 
test of direct experiment to show that a urethral secretion may com- 
municate syphilis, and this test Hunter’s inoculation of himself has 
supplied.” Dr. Drysdale, in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission (Q. 20,164), says: “In the case of gonorrhcea you don't 
know whether she has it or not; and in the case of secondary 
ryphilis, you do not know whether it may not last two or three 
years.” Again (Q. 20,165): ‘‘ Cases will come where I believe the 
contagion is in a woman for years. I have seen cases where a 
husband has infected his wife after many years.” (Q. 20,170): 
“You would not be certain after two years, even after disappearance 
of erwption.” Dr. Prosser James (Q. 19,603): ‘It would be im- 
possible to form a diagnosis between simple gonorrhoea in a woman 
of that kind and simple discharge the result of syphilis itself.” 
(Q. 17,762, Royal Commission): Dr. Routh often meets with dis- 
charge in women who do not communicate disease ; you cannot say 
what will produce disease and what not. Dr. Stallard (Q. 13,162) : 
“Tt has become more and more certain that syphilis may be com- 
municated by women labouring under forms of disease that would 
not justify their detention in hospital.” Mr. Square (Q. 6757, 
Royal Commission) : “There is no doubt that many of the gravest 
cases of syphilis arise from women who have no visible sore whatever.” 
Mr. Square (Q. 6796): “The majority of women have a certain 
amount of discharge from the uterus, particularly women who have 
borne children, and I believe it is most difficult to say whether that 
discharge is infectious or not, and it is a discharge which is perfectly 
incurable.” Dr, Bulteel says: “Ifa woman has had constitutional 
syphilis, any kind of uterine discharge may be contagious and com- 
municate syphilis.".—(Q. 6231.) Again, Mr. Sloggett says: “A 
woman with constitutional syphilis may give disease to a man, 
though there was no discharge at all.”—(Q. 4566.) 

Is it your opinion that in case of a woman being infected with 
constitutional syphilis and simple leucorrhosa, or vaginal discharge 
of any kind whatever, she would be capable of infecting a person ? 
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Mr. Sloggett replied : “‘ Most certainly, and I have repeated proofs 
of that fact; when I say repeated proofs, I have repeated proofs 
that convince me, but I have two cases particularly in which I was 
enabled to trace the connection between the infector and the infected 
without possibility of error, the proof that the woman being infected 
with constitutional syphilis having no vaginal ulceration of any kind 
whatever that I could detect, had infected a man with primary 
indurated chancre.”—(Q. 4607.) 

You are unable to tell when a woman is in hospital and has dis- 
charge whether she has secondary syphilis or not, and whether or 
not she is capable of propagating disease ? 

Yes. (Q. 3802): ‘If a woman has constitutional syphilis and a 
local discharge, she may communicate syphilis.” (Q. 3614) Wolfer- 
stan: “A medical man could not tell whether a woman is liable or 
not to communicate contagious disease. In a great number of 
instances he cannot ;—a really large number.” 

I would ask your opinion whether syphilis is not propagated by 
women having constitutional disease and no local affection except 
perhaps a discharge which is easily concealed ? 

I am quite sure it may be propagated. Dr. Morgan, of Dublin, 
in his work on Venereal Diseases, p. 327, says: “If constitu- 
tional syphilis exist, combined with a discharge, we then have a 
discharge capable of producing a sore, such discharges being 
in fact as much a secondary product as mucous patches, ulcers, 
or other lesions. Females suffer more invariably from constitutional 
infection, and in this condition, though they may appear without 
any appreciable sore, they possess a most fertile and abundant 
source of contagion power in the vaginal secretion.” (P. 52): “Muco- 
purulent discharges not showing any evidence of constitutional infec- 
tion produced well-marked chancres.” (P. 56): “So as to be capable 
of transmitting a sore by inoculation from the vaginal secretion, it 
seems only necessary that the patient must be suffering from the 
earlier stages of constitutional syphilis, whether as yet latent or 
developed.” (P. 57): “ A vaginal discharge from a syphilitic patient 
might be overlooked or its discovery guarded against by the patient.” 
(P. 29): “I shall prove the inoculative property of the vaginal 
discharge of already infected women who may to all appearances be 
free from local affections or from severe skin manifestations. This 
is by far the most frequent source of disease in the male.” 

Would not discharge be readily detected ? 

It might be if it were there, but the women wash it away before 
coming for examination; moreover, it is not absolutely necessary 
that there should be a discharge. 

Would not the constitutional disease be readily detected ? 

No. It is extremely difficult to detect. Mr. Acton remarks on this 
point: ‘‘ Women rarely suffer under secondary symptoms, as, fortu- 
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nately for the sex, constitutional syphilis shows itself only by the 
occurrence of a few mucous tubercles on the throat or vulva.”— Acton 
on Prostitution, p. 118. 

Mr. Berkeley Hill says (p. 40): ‘ Syphilis in women often causes. 
so little inconvenience that it escapes detection, The eruption may 
be very slight, it may have faded, or exist only in the flexures of 
the joints. To discover it at all, as Lancereaux has remarked, the 
women must be stripped, and every inch of the skin examined ; the 
mouth, throat, and anus must be introspected as well as the genita} 
organs, and after all it may escape detection!” 

Would it be advisable, then, to send all these patients with dis- 
charges into hospital ? 

If you do, you must send all the women, because they all have 
discharges, 

Would it not be better to do so, and cure them ? 

But you cannot cure them; they are incurable. Mr, Wolferstan 
(Q. 3788) remarks on this point: “It is not advisable to detain the 
women in hospital on account of discharge, because this uterine dis- 
charge is incurable; you might detain her any length of time and 
not cure her.” Again (Q. 3788): “I am unable to tell when a 
woman is in hospital and has a discharge, whether she has syphilis 
or not, and whether or not she is capable of propagating disease,” 
Mr. Acton remarks: “The vaginal blenorrhagia is usually the more 
difficult to cure, in proportion as the complaint is of old standing. 
Where the disease has extended to the posterior portion of the 
vagina, it is next to impossible to cure; like uterine blenorrhagia, the 
disease we are speaking of, it is relieved for the moment, only 
becoming aggravated at the time of menstruation, and is thus inter- 
minable. Dr. Row (Q. 2067) speaks of cases of chronic uterine 
discharge which were almost incurable. Certain of these discharges 
are not amenable to treatment. ‘It is extremely difficult to say 
where the innocuous class ends and the dangerous begins.” 

What is uterine leucorrhcea ? - 

It is a mucous discharge from the womb which many women have 
—which may communicate gonorrhcea—which may communicate 
syphilis—or which may be quite innocuous—and no man on earth 
can tell whether it would be safe to have intercourse with such 
women or not. 

Have you any farther evidence on this point? 

Yes. Mr. Berkeley Hill (p. 376) says: “These women have a 
purulent discharge from the uterus”; indeed, this is an almost 
universal condition. And Mr. De Meric remarks: “I ought to say, 
nevertheless, that if all uterine catarrhs (the disease we are speaking: 
of) were sequestrated, it would be necessary to send to the hospital 
nearly all the women, for these catarrhs seem to be the necessary 
accompaniment of prostitution.” —Acton, pp. 262 and 298. 
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Have you any evidence as to the incurability of these discharges ? 

Yes. It was the incurability of this disease which led the four 
surgeons to discharge the 609 women from the Royal Albert Hospital, 
Devonport. They say experience has taught us that these cases are 
incurable. Again, this sort of discharge is natural to most women, 
indeed so common is it that M. Després, the eminent surgeon of 
the Lourcine Hospital for Women in Paris, has maintained that it is a 
normal condition. 

And yet it may communicate disease ? 

Yes; if a woman has had syphilis, though she show no signs of 
it, it may communicate syphilis. Mr. Berkeley Hill says on this 
point (p. 211): “Glairy discharges, excoriations, and ulcers are 
exceedingly common in syphilis of the uterus, but these conditions 
are also common in prostitutes, and under certain circumstances in 
young married women. It would not be right to send a woman to 
hospital unless she were diseased, and I am sure you cannot tell 
whether she is or is not. On this point, Mr. Henry Lee—and no 
higher authority can be quoted—says in the British Medical Journal, 
May 26, 1876: ‘ Secretions from a syphilitic person, unaccompanied 
by any breach of surface, are contagious, so as to produce constitu- 
tional syphilis.’ ” 

Is a patient liable to a second attack of syphilis ? 

No. That is another very important point. If a girl goes on to 
the town, since men are active propagators of disease, she must, if 
syphilis is a prevalent affection, reasonably early in her career 
contract this disease. If she escapes, there is clearly no raison 
@étre for any exceptional legislation on the subject; if she contracts 
the disease after a few days or weeks of general inappetence, treated 
or not, the symptoms pass away and she recovers. She is now 
protected, you cannot inoculate her again with the disease, but she 
continues to associate, and in increasing numbers, with the same 
class of men as the one who originally infected her, and thus spreads 
disease to all who follow the infected man, although she herself 
presents no trace whatever of syphilis. On this point Messrs. 
Bumstead and Taylor remark (p. 456): “ You cannot produce 
chancre in a person who has had syphilis.” Fournier in 99 cases 
did his best to inoculate, but only succeeded once. Puche only 
succeeded in 2 per cent. Laroyenne failed in every case. Even 
when a sore was produced in Fournier’s and Puche’s cases it was not 
a chancre, but a chancroid, or soft sore (p. 456). Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson was evidently aware of this, for he says in his examina- 
tion before the Venereal Commission (Q. 3416): “I think it 
perfectly certain that a vast number of chancres must be contracted 
and transmitted by prostitutes who, by syphilisation years before, have 
become quite unsusceptible of the true syphilitic diathesis, and cannot 
again acquire that disease, and, of course, would show no trace of it.” 
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Speaking on this point, Dr. Hammond, in his work on Venereal 
Disease (p. 98), says: ‘‘ You have seen me, times and again, endeavour 
to inoculate the virus of an indurated chancre upon an infected 
individual and fail invariably, not only after one attempt, but after 
several trials.” Again, he says (p. 81): ‘As you have learned, a 
person never, as a rule, has an infecting chancre twice. Licord 
never in all his immense experience met with such an example, and 
while, as I have stated to you, I am not prepared to contend for the 
absolute immunity claimed by Ricord, I have never seen an instance 
of the recurrence of an indurated chancre.” Again: ‘An individual 
has an indurated chancre but once, and consequently is not liable to 
contract fresh chancres.” Again (p. 106): “Such an individual has 
got syphilis in the natural way, and nothing can give it him again.” 

Mr. Sloggett, Surgeon R.N., in his evidence before the Venereal 
Commission (Q. 1471): * Do you believe that a man has immunity 
from a second attack of syphilis who has once suffered from it?” 
“Yes, and for this reason: that out of 60 cases in two years and a 
half, or 62 men who were affected with indurated chancre, not one 
man has been twice on the sick list with indurated chancre. I 
restrict myself to the use of this term, because all these observations 
I can vouch for, having taken the record of the cases.” 

In reference to this point, Dr. Andrews, M.D., Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Surgery in the Chicago Medical College, 
remarks: ‘There is a most mischievous error abroad as to what 
medical men can accomplish, even on those who are under control. 
The general supposition is, that when a physician has examined a 
woman and found no disease visible, she is entirely safe to her 
paramours. ‘This is a fatal blunder, as many a man has found to his 
cost. The following facts, well known to professional men, but not 
so much so to non-professional readers, will explain my meaning: 
There are three venereal diseases—gonorrhoea, soft chancre, and 
hard chancre. The first two are purely local disease, and do not 
produce any injury to the general constitution ; the last is essentially 
a constitutional as well as a local disease, and is the dreaded 
syphilis, which may break out anew after years of dormancy, and 
may be transmitted to offspring by inheritance. This last disease 
is the only one sufficiently important to demand public sanitary 
management, Now, the two first diseases may be experienced over 
and over again by the same person, but still individuals acquire a 
sort of partial insusceptibility to them, so that a practised prostitute 
will receive the poison from some diseased man, and carry it for 
days without taking the disease herself. In this way a woman, who 
is herself perfectly healthy, and has nothing about her which a 
physician can discover to be wrong, may give disease to twenty 
men.” 

“ There is a peculiarity abv ut the last disease, cal'ed ‘bard chancre 
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and constitutional syphilis,’ which places the matter in a still stronger 
light. This, the only ‘really dangerous one of the diseases, like 
measles and smallpox, can usually be had only once by the patient. 
The prostitute usually gets the disorder reasonably early in her 
course, and THUS BECOMES INCAPABLE OF IT THEREAFTER. So far as 
that disease is concerned, THEREFORE, SHE CAN CARRY THE POISON 
WITH IMPUNITY TO HERSELF; but woe to all men who copulate with 
her, if any man has been BEFORE THEM WITHIN A FEW DAYS. In this 
case the physician is utterly powerless, He examines by a good 
light, it may be, and with the most conscientious care, and finds 
nothing in her condition which he can see to be wrong. In Paris, 
attempts are made to abate this danger by ordering the woman to 
syringe after intercourse. This, if carried out, would help a little, 
but there are two difficulties here : 

(1) The poison by the copulation is well incorporated with the 
secretions in all the deep folds and recesses of the vagina, and would 
not be effectually removed by any syringing which the woman will 
be likely to carry out. 

“*(2) There is no way to compel the prostitute to do it, nor to 
detect her if she does not. There would be no possibility of getting 
it attended to, so as to be of any use, unless a couple of policemen 
were detailed to wait on her constantly.” 

“A prostitute who has been with a syphilitic man, though she 
remain perfectly healthy, has her vagina saturated with the man’s 
poison, and remains for several days as dangerous as though she had 
syphilis herself. PROBABLY FOUR-FIFTHS OF ALL THE VENEREAL CASES 
IN MEN are derived, not directly from the woman’s own poison, but 
from the virus wrought into her vaginal mucus by diseased men. 
By the same process, the poison is constantly renewed. IN VIEW oF 
THESE WELL-KNOWN FACTS, IT IS A MATTER OF UTTER ASTONISHMENT 
THAT ANY SURGEON, or even any man of uneducated common sense, 
SHOULD SUPPOSE THAT A MEDICAL EXAMINATION CAN GIVE THE LEAST 
SECURITY TO COHABITATION WITH PROSTITUTES.” 

“These are among the reasons why medical inspection has proved 
an utter failure in Europe, so far as diminishing the disease in the 
community is concerned. There would be no possibility of checking 
the disease by such methods. Now, I submit the question, whether 
it is advisable for the community to adopt a system which, while it 
effects no diminution of general disease, acts as a delusive advertise- 
ment to lead men to suppose that the chambers of prostitution have 
at last become safe resorts.”—Prostitution and its Sanitary Manage- 
ment, by E. Andrews, M.D. 

It is in these cases that the examiner must undoubtedly com- 
municate disease with the instrument, for the thorough cleansing of 
a vaginal speculum is a somewhat tedious process; and however 
conscientious an examiner may be, he is not likely to waste precious 
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time in disinfecting an instrument which he believes to have been 
used only for a healthy person. 

On this point, Fournier, M. Ricord’s eminent successor, says : 
‘“‘ We possess in science numbers of observations of women infected 
with instruments soiled with syphilitic matter, by dirty linen, by 
catheters, by sponges, by things in family use, &c, Here (in 
hospital) we should no doubt frequently transmit syphilis from one 
woman to another if we did not take extreme care of our instruments, 
if we did not specially require that our speculum be cleaned before 
our eyes, washed in several waters and properly wiped after cach 
examination. And I strongly suspect that, in spite of all our care, 
such contagion must at times be produced. ‘There occurred here, a 
few years back, a case of contamination by one of those indiarubber 
catheters used for vaginal injection. The catheterism of the 
eustachian tube has been the cause of similar accidents. I have 
before my eyes at the present moment a most deplorable instance. 
A young girl, a child rather, was infected in this way a few years 
ago by the celebrated specialist to whom have been imputed so many 
diseases of this class. Other instances of infection of a similar class, 
borrowed from different authors, have been observed. A woman of 
absolutely irreproachable morals, contracted a labial chancre from 
having used the same spoon as her cook, who, less irreproachable it 
would seem, was affected with an eruption of mucous patches. An 
old woman, little to be suspected on account of her sixty-five years, 
had the care of a syphilitic child who had already infected the nurse, 
and showed numerous ulcers at the mouth; being accustomed, in 
feeding the child, to taste every spoonful of food, she contracted in 
that way a labial chancre, which was the beginning of a rather 
serious syphilis. M. Rollett has even cited the case, still more 
extraordinary, of a woman who, eating and drinking after a 
syphilitic child she had taken to wean, contracted from a primitive 
chancre of the lip. Note it well, the knowledge of these contagions, 
isolated, eccentric, extraordinary, is not a matter of curiosity only ; it 
bears a serious interest, a really clinical interest, for it explains certain 
cases which without it might remain misunderstood,incomprehensible.” 

Nothing can guarantee the unfortunate females who are “ brought 
up by the police” against this risk. Sick persons who apply to 
hospitals for treatment get something in return for the danger they 
incur, but words are wanting to express the indignation which every 
honest breast must feel at the repeated perpetration of these odious 
and dangerous indecencies upon the frail and unconsenting bodies of 
perfectly healthy women. During five years 205,923 of these. 
introspections took place at one of our English garrison towns upon 
women who were pronounced perfectly healthy-— women whose 
persons were violated with the same steel tube which is used for 
others suffering from the worst forms of disease. 
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There can be no manner of doubt that disease is propagated by 
the instrument employed. The late Professor Syme—and no higher 
or more honest authority can be quoted—says there is no question 
that disease is thus communicated, and that he has repeatedly met 
with men in whom the disease was distinctly traceable to females 
who had been contaminated ‘‘ through the proceedings of accoucheurs 
who use specula, and are not careful in cleaning them.”  Lallier 
quotes 17 cases where disease was propagated by the eustachian 
catheter, a small instrument, much less likely to cause contamination 
than the vaginal speculum. Such instances are constantly occurring ; 
and it is clear that no man can examine 150 women in two hours 
(see Mr. Acton’s evidence before the Lords’ Committee) without 
contaminating some of them. 

(Q. 1832): “If the speculum is not properly cleaned after the 
examination of a diseased woman, of course it is likely to con- 
taminate a second or third woman, or the whole number attending.” 

On this point, Mr. Lane, in his Harveian Lectures on Syphilis 
(p. 46), remarks: ‘A drinking vessel, a spoon, or a tobacco-pipe 
passed from one person to another, have all been known to act as 
vehicles.” “Men engaged in blowing glass globes, and who are in 
the habit of passing the blowpipe from one to another, have been 
thus infected, and this so frequently, that at some of the glass-works 
in France it has been found necessary that each man should have a 
special pipe. Eustachian catheters which have been used on patients 
with secondary syphilis in the throat, and which have not been 
properly cleansed, have been known to convey the disease to others. 
I have seen one well-marked example of this. I believe also the use 
of public water-closets at railway stations, hotels, and clubs may be 
a not very unfrequent cause. I know this latter mode of contagion 
has come to be received almost with derision; but I see nothing 
impossible in it. We will say, a female with mucous patches on the 
vulva, or a male with a similar condition of the penis or scrotum, 
depositing some poisonous secretion by which the next comer 
may be contaminated. At all events the knowledge we now possess 
of the many unsuspected and unlikely ways in which syphilis 
may be conveyed, ought to make us extremely cautious in looking 
upon the existence of the disease as in itself evidence of immoral 
conduct. This is a point which I think cannot be too strongly 
insisted on.” 

Now, I put it to any man possessed of common sense, whether 
the risk to women suffering from leucorrhea, gonorrhoea, and other 
non-syphilitic affections is not quite as great with the syringes, 
mops, towels, sponges, tongue depressors, caustic holders, specula, 
and dirty linen which they are set to wash?—§in fact, the 
skri is far greater, and the only wonder is that any of the women 
escape, 
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Do you think men are more likely to contract disease under this 
system than if there were no system at all ? 

Undoubtedly ; as Mr. Berkeley Hill has remarked (p. 269): 
“ Special precautions afford a false and mischievous security, by 
removing the dread of contagion from those yielding to their passions 
at a time when considerations of a restraining character are especially 
necessary.” The periodical examination is a sort of Government 
guarantee. Stocks and shares guaranteed by Government are con- 
sidered practically safe, and it isthe same here. These examinations 
remove the fear of disease, and yet they do not diminish the risk, 
and increased disease is the necessary consequence. Of 873 men 
who contracted true syphilis in Paris, 625 owed their misfortune to 
public prostitutes, who, if such regulations had been worth a rush, 
would have been free from disease. There is no real protection 
except a man’s own prudence; and nothing is so likely to make a 
man imprudent as the false security offered by these regulations. 
On this point, Professor Andrews remarks: “ As a professional man 
I have been compelled to laugh at the frequent instances where 
young Americans have, with infinite gullibility, cohabited with loose 
women in Paris, because they supposed it safe there, but were 
utterly astounded afterwards to find they had contracted syphilis or 
gonorrhcea.” 

Mr. Acton tells us that THE BROTHELS ARE CROWDED ON EXAMINA- 
TION DAYS FROM THE PRESUMED EXTRA SECURITY, and makes an 
instructive comment on a paper read by Mr. De Meric at the 
International Medical Congress in 1867 in Paris. Mr. De Meric 
was expatiating upon the safety of a French brothel in London, 
where the French system was enforced. Mr. Acton remarks: 
“Within a fortnight after reading Mr. De Meric’s paper I attended 
two gentlemen, one in a high position from a distant county, who 
came to London expressly, travelling some hundreds of miles, intro- 
duced by an old client, paying liberally, and who complained most 
loudly that he had been allowed to contract disease.” Mr. Acton 
shows with what false security a young fellow enters one of these 
houses. “The best-regulated establishments, notwithstanding all 
assertions to the contrary, cannot guarantee freedom from disease.” 

On this point the evidence of Dr. Macloughlin before . the 
Venereal Commission is very instructive. Dr. Macloughlin was with 
the Army of Occupation at Valenciennes, and was struck with the fact 
that, while the hospitals were crowded with diseased soldiers, no 
disease could be detected among the women with whom they consorted. 
Subsequently, when practising in Paris for twenty-seven years, when a 
patient came to him with syphilis, he had the woman examined—about 
ten such cases occurring each month. He says it WAS EXTREMELY RARE 
TO FIND ANYTHING THE MATTER WITH THE WOMAN. In one case, where 
secondary symptoms in the patient, an American, were very severe, 
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he had the female examined by five medical men, and they were 
unable to detect any trace of disease. (Q. 4086): He says he has 
seen many cases of the same kind. (Q. 4226): Mr. Holmes Coote: 
“Where one woman is exposed to connection with a number of men, 
there we find syphilis, and no law can prevent its recurrence.” 
Mr. Evans, in his work on Venereal Diseases (quoted p. 390, Venereal 
Commission), says: ‘“‘ But many cases have come under my care, and 
still more to my knowledge, wherein this disease arose from other 
causes than the application of a specific virus. In the following 
cases it arose from the application of an altered secretion, without: 
any breach of surface, or discernible disease in the female organs.” 
He then gives cases 1, 2, and 8, and adds: “It is the custom of 
this place (Valenciennes) to have the public women examined at. 
stated periods. For this purpose a French surgeon is appointed. 
At these examinaticns I have frequently been present, and have 
always been surprised at the small portion of disease to be found 
among them. At one which I attended, no less than 200 women of 
the lowest description, and, of course, the most frequented by 
soldiers, were examined, and not one case of disease was found among 
them ; nevertheless, the military hospitals had, and continued to 
have, their usual number of venereal cases. At an inspection I 
have since attended, where 100 women were examined, only two. 
were found with ulcerations. I noticed several with increased 
secretions, and one with purulent discharge, but these were taken no 
notice of by the attending surgeons, as they did not come sufficiently 
under the head of virulent gonorrhea.” That the two women above 
mentioned as having ulcers infected the whole of the men diseased 
with syphilis in the garrison during the preceding fifteen days no 
one can for a moment admit as even likely; but if it be allowed 
that an altered secretion be sufficient for the production of the 
disease, we shall at once have an explanation of how it happened that 
the military hospitals continued to have their usual number of 
venereal cases when not one diseased woman could be found in the 
200 before mentioned ; and how it is that the municipal regulations 
made for preventing the propagation of venereal disease so completely 
fail in the attainment of their object. 

(Q. 5851) Mr. Lawrence: ‘‘I know this, that being consulted by 
persons who have got sores of unequivocal character, and having 
occasionally an opportunity of examining females from whom it has 
been supposed to be derived, I have sometimes, to my astonishment, 
not been able to trace any disease at all in the individuals from whom 
such sores have been so contracted.” 

Another point most important to notice, is the fact that the 
initial lesion of true syphilis in the female is constantly overlooked, 
even in examinations made expressly for its discovery. Lancereaux 
remarks that chancre in the fema'e is conspicuous by its absence ; 
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and Morgan, in his work on Contagious Diseases, says that in 2000 
cases of syphilitic infection in the female he was only able to discover 
chancre in 2 or 3 per cent. 

Mr. Square, of Plymouth, Surgeon (Q. 6757, Royal Commission), 
is asked: ‘‘ Do patients complain to you that they have been diseased 
by women who have passed the examination of the visiting surgeon ?” 
“Yes; undoubtedly. There is no doubt that the examination is not 
a proof against syphilis; it is only proof to a certain extent, because 
there is no doubt that many of the gravest cases of syphilis arise 
from women who have no visible sore whatever.” In fact, the 
indurated chancre—the form which most generally precedes true 
syphilis—is so indolent and insignificant a sore, that it may readily 
pass unnoticed. 

Professor Hammond says: “The indurated chancre is seldom 
large, rarely larger than half-a-dime. It has been compared to a 
split pea, there is scarcely any secretion, it is unnoticed by the 
patient, and escapes the eye of the surgeon.” “It may be a mere 
papule without ever becoming ulcerated.” —Lancereaua, vol. i. p. 251. 
Lancereaux (vol. ii. p. 354) also says: ‘‘It shows itself after a 
period of incubation of fifteen to thirty-five days, usually single; it 
is a small reddish or brownish painless pimple, may become ulcerated, 
but ulceration may be wanting ; the ulcer is dry and does not secrete 
pus until the period of repair.” 

‘‘As the initial manifestations are often slight and of short 
duration, it has been maintained that they may be completely 
absent.” —Berkeley Hill, p. 64. ‘In women the local manifestation 
so frequently escapes notice, that Le Clerc has failed to find it in a 
fifth of the women admitted with recent syphilis.” ‘‘ At the Lock 
Hospital it is extremely unusual to find the point where the disease 
entered.” 

Surgeon-Major Oliver, in the British Medical Journal, June 13, 
1874, remarks: ‘“ Soldiers’ women have usually fallen to the lowest 
order, and have been saturated with the syphilitic taint, the local 
evidences of which have long disappeared. They are, nevertheless, 
capable of giving a sore or sores”; and Surgeon-Major Porter, 
Assistant-Professor of Military Surgery, Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Netley, remarks in the British Medical Journal of July 25, 1874: 
‘* With regard to Mr. Morgan’s theory, ‘that the vast majority of 
primary sores are not derived from sores, but from the inoculated 
discharges of constitutionally infected women,’ I may state that, 
when serving in Saugor, Central India, in 1865, the admissions into 
hospital in my regiment from venereal sores were numerous, and 
caused me much anxiety. At my suggestion, I was permitted to 
take into custody, for medical observation, the prostitutes (natives 
of the lowest type) frequenting the neighbourhood of the barracks 
and cantonments, and I carefully examined them with a speculum. 
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These unfortunate women, it was well known, were the source of the 
disease among the troops; but I was surprised to find that nearly all 
suffered from discharge, and not from syphilis, a sore being seldom 
met with.” Now this kind of discharge is exccedingly common 
among respectable women, it is remarked at times among female 
children, virgins and others. Mr. De Meric assures us that it is 
universal among women on the town (the presence or absence of the 
gonococcus of Neisser is no indication as to its venereal or non- 
venereal origin), It may be quite innocuous, it may communicate 
gonorrhea, it may communicate syphilis, it requires prolonged 
treatment, is very apt to relapse, is, in fact, incwrable. Do the 
deluded people who maintain these Acts intend to lock these women 
all up for life, or, do they intend to turn them loose, furnished with 
a clean bill of health, the only effect of which is to induce men to 
inoculate themselves who would otherwise never have incurred the 
risk? Clearly the latter course is the only one open to them, and 
the consequences are demonstrably disastrous. 

Professor Aitken, in his classic work on the practice of physic, 
says: “ Periodical examinations of women are formal and look useful, 
but the sore that communicates syphilis is rarely detected in the 
female.” The Editor of the Medical Times and Gazette : “ Gonorrhoa 
and simple sores need no specific pabulum, while the poison of 
syphilis is so insidious and lurks where least expected, that it is 
ampossible to keep it out”; again, he remarks, “it will evade any 
ordinary organisation.” And Surgeon-Major Evans, after vast expe- 
rience and most careful study, says that “the condition that com- 
municstes syphilis in the female is only to be known by its effects.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE MINIMUM WAGE AND THE 
POOR-LAW. 


THE manifesto of the Trade Union Parliamentary Committee issued 
in January, demanding for every workman in pnblic employment a 
minimum wage of 24s. a week, was a natural outcome of the prevail- 
iog trade-union policy of striving to maintain a sufficient national 
‘‘ standard of life ” through increasingly direct State and municipal 
control of industry. 

In an article in the WESTMINSTER REvIEW of October 1898, the 
writer pointed to a reform in the Poor-law as a more suitable means 
hy which to gain this end; and endeavoured to show that, far from 
public control as the normal source of social service being likely to 
ultimately widen the freedom of the working classes, it must rather 
tend to consolidate all workers into antagonistic official and serf 
castes, and to make every effort of the manual labourer to assert his 
rights by a refusal to work assume the character of direct social 
treason. 

The fact is, that so various are the qualities that combine to — 
constitute a truly advantageous sale of service that the freest com- 
petition, and the most absolute personal liberty in the disposal of 
labour, are elements inseparable from any complete enjoyment of 
fair exchange. It may be that there is a useful and an active part 
for the State to play in indirectly forwarding commercial welfare ; 
but, from the very nature of the case, where free voluntary recog- 
nition of social worth has failed to provide a living wage, no legal 
interference can give more than a sham appearance of social worth 
at the cost of a precisely equal discouragement to efforts whose social 
desirability is unmistakable. 

It is, indeed, too common an error, in discussions on labour ques- 
tions, for the settlement of any wage rate to be treated as if it 
depended entirely, or primarily, on the needs of some class of 
workers themselves. No fallacy can be imagined more futile, or, if 
employed as a basis for practical action, more certain to lead to 
disastrous results. Wages are rewards for needed work. Their very 
existence arises from the desire for services that men are unable or 
unwilling to perform for themselves. The amount of wages cannot 
even be said to bear any necessary relation to intrinsic usefulness. 
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It is the difficulty in obtaining any kind of labour, the number and 
ability of the individuals anxious to provide it, and the extent to 
which at any particular period it may be in demand, that are the 
culing conditions in fixing current prices. In short, where com- 
petitive exchange is free, a general rate of wages may not unfairly 
be described as offering the best available rough index by which the 
supply of labour is shown to approximate most nearly to, or to 
deviate most widely from, the highest attainable level of social 
need. 

So clearly in truth are wages an expression of social appreciation, 
that the attempt of a democratic State to settle by law a minimum 
wage is simply for it to play as children play in a game of “ make 
believe.” It is as though the social value of needs ascertained by 
thousands of people, all independently directing their attention on 
the one common object of weighing the worth to them of any form 
of labour, could be increased in some mysterious way by the mere 
expedient of calling the same individuals, voting on all kinds of 
mixed issues, a society. 

Especially must such a policy be fraught with social danger when 
the simpler services of labour are in question ; since,as muscular 
ability is more easily attainable than intellectual skill, and muscular 
power is almost synonymous with able-bodied humanity, and there- 
fore the possible supply of manual labourers must always be ready 
to exceed social demands, it can only be through the constant ten- 
dency of wages for manual labour to fall below an amount equal to 
the maintenance of health that the more lazy are roused to the social 
duty of using to the best advantage their mental powers, and the 
really incapable of any but the easiest agricultural tasks are stimu- 
lated in their search for the fields of activity best suited to them. 

But however valid in theory may be the objections that can be 
arged against a State standard of labour payments, it is increasingly 
evident that a mere negative opposition will no longer suffice, and 
that we are now face to face with a strengthening change in the 
attitude assumed by public opinion towards the more unfortunate 
workers of the nation. Every year it is more and more widely 
recognised that the economics of pecuniary exchange illustrate but 
@ section of the field of social morality, and that the most moneyless 
man, equally with the richest, has a definite right to a share in the 
national resources, so far at least as the necessaries to working 
efficiency can be said to reach. Not that many men would be 
found seriously contending that this right should be given effect to in 
‘such a literal form as would be implied in the gift of a free wage 
from public funds for any work that any man might chose to offer; 
but it is not to be denied that there is a noticeable increase in the 
number and voting power of those who think that any system of 
poor-relief that would conceal, rather than accentuate, the weight of 
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disgrace seemingly attaching to all forms of public misfortune would 
be a gain worth many disadvantages. 

It is, indeed, difficult to imagine how, when placed beside arrange- 
ments certain to ensure to all real workers at least a sufficiency for 
health, even though they may carry with them at the same time 
equal benefits to loafers, the public refuges from starvation now 
provided can be defended. 

In theory the pauper is a willing worker, who, in a country where 
money is the sole legal medium by which the means of life can be 
obtained, is unable to secure, by a voluntary acknowledgment of 
his working worth, enough to keep him from want. In fact, he is 
the waste product of the industrial machinery of an age of feverish 
progress and constant change. ‘This waste product in a society, as. 
in a factory, must be disposed of in some way at the smallest cost 
possible ; and the most ordinary suggestions of commercial prudence 
would urge that the effort thus rendered unavoidable should be con- 
centrated as far as possible, especially on the preservation and 
adaptation to other forms of usefulness of the material that is 
intrinsically the most valuable. What would be thought of a farmer, 
who, knowing that the cultivation of his most profitable crops involved 
a certain growth of waste herbage, devoted his labours and capital to 
the preservation of the noxious weeds alone, and left the plants that 
might possibly yield some return under suitable treatment to rot on 
the ground? He would be classed by all as a fool, by most men as a 
madman! Yet substantially this is practically the policy followed 
by our Poor-law administrators in their treatment of the pauper. 

There is no exaggeration in saying that the one thread of con- 
sistency traceable in our Poor-relief system is the aim to keep the 
respectable poor outside the workhouse gates, and to admit only 
those in whom prolonged suffering has most effectually destroyed 
the last remnant of working energy. So thorough, indeed, is the 
ascendency of this idea over the public mind, that the common habit 
of associating the thought of crime with the admission of poverty, 
and the peculiar dread of the worthier poor of finding them- 
selves in a position where they would be indistinguishable from 
habitual loafers, are sentiments that have become accepted, not 
as regrettable evils, but as feelings to be fostered and encouraged 
as the proper weapons by which to defend society from pauper 
parasitism. 

Thus it is that the question of immediate practical importance is 
not so much whether a minimum wage policy is free from imperfec- 
tions, as whether the end we desire to reach, the removal and 
bestowal to the best advantage of the waste thrown off by the social 
machine, or, in words more directly applicable, the decrease of 
pauperism, and the lessening of its injurious influences, might not be 
more suitably and justly arrived at through reforms on the lines 
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of direct remedial Poor-relief than through any system of free grants, 
whether disguised as wages or as out-relief ? 

Considering, then, the probable legal minimum wage-earner as a 
man to be raised for the profit of society to a higher grade of 
physical and moral usefulness, in what way can the adequate food 
and shelter, the regularity of life, the moderate exercise, the pro- 
tection from the oppression of lawlessness, whether of the sweater or 
of the ruffian, and the consciousness that pleasures and privileges 
bear some definite relation to a man’s own efforts—the conditions 
most favourable to the development of the utmost human capacity— 
be most effectually secured to him ? 

Undoubtedly the best conceivable atmosphere for the growth of the 
qualities that in combination go to form character is the atmosphere 
of freedom, and if it could be truthfully said of men who would 
starve but for legal interference that they are, or can be, really free, 
then there might be little room for doubt but that the practically 
best means for providing for pauperism would be by a gift of money 
to be spent in independence, But in no sense can a man dependent 
on the good-will alone of his fellow-men for daily bread be asserted 
to possess true liberty of action. A minimum wage, therefore, as a 
means of helping the helpless cau only be regarded as a payment in 
which the chief moral element that differentiates alms from charity 
is absent. 

In any case, therefore, a legal minimum-wage system must rest 
more or less on a foundation of unreality exactly where its force 
should be greatest as a moral power. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding this defect, it must be admitted 
that it is possible that for a time at least the mere habit of asso- 
ciating worth with the idea of wages might exercise a useful 
influence on some now submerged in the mass of the seemingly 
hopelessly ‘“‘ bad bargains ” of society. 

It is not, however, upon any argument of this kind that the 
advocates of a legal minimum wage are found in practice relying to 
attract support, it is rather on the promise to remove by its means 
the hated “stigma of pauperism ” popularly supposed to cling to the 
man who has once known workhouse life. 

This is a promise that never fails to gain adherents, but effective 
as it has proved it only needs for the phrase, “the stigma of 
pauperism,” to be analysed for the impossibility of its fulfilment to 
be undeniably apparent. The stigma of pauperism is in truth but 
the natural mark impressed by the fact of compulsory dependence 
on charity. The utmost that the most generous system of wages 
could do to affect such an inherent element of helplessness is to 
lighten its burden on individuals by compelling some selected class 
of more clearly useful workers to share it. Nothing can be more 
certain than that men able to control by their superior ability the 
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instruments of industry, whether intellectual, financial, or manual, will 
feel a certain touch of contempt for any workers less gifted who, whilst 
claiming an equal share of life’s benefits, yet are admittedly unable 
by their acts to prove the justice of their claims, Nothing can be 
more certain than that where any class of workers is compelled to 
include members to whom the customary test of competition cannot 
be applied, the consequent necessity for the use of exceptional pre- 
cautions to secure honest effort must involve at the same time a 
certain exceptional slur upon the whole body. 

As a means, therefore, of maintaining the national standard of 
life, the most to be hoped for from a legal minimum wage is, that it 
would secure a greater assurance against the dangers to health that 
now surround the working man who falls out of employment, and 
that it might perhaps bring about a slight ¢emporary amelioration of 
some of the causes that produce pauperism. 

The possibilities of direct poor relief stand on an altogether 
different basis. 

Thus, whilst it is clear that, whatever may be the scale fixed on 
for the workhouse, to that scale the value of the outside market wage 
rate must rise, and that therefore, as far as the power to set a 
standard of life is concerned, a direct system of poor relief cannot be 
held as in any way inferior to a state or municipal minimum wage; 
it is evident that a higher degree of physical comfort can be obtained 
more cheaply and more certainly under a system of collective man- 
agement than when its provision is left to the vagaries of individual 
choice. 

Further, it will be generally admitted that, where order is to be 
maintained among a fixed class of men, there can be no arrange- 
ments permitting a lighter general average of constraint than those 
possible in buildings specially adapted for the public purposes of a 
common life. 

It also needs no argument to prove that institutional manage- 
ment offers peculiarly favourable opportunities for bringing to bear 
on men demoralised by failure and hopelessness those educative 
and disciplinary influences that pauper weaknesses most plainly 
call for. ; 

These are characteristics so obviously fitted to meet the needs of 
pauperism, that, limiting our view to them, it might well seem to us 
that serious opposition to the acceptance of the principle of institu- 
tional control as the basis of all Poor-relief legislation would be 
impossible, 

Yet, in spite of this, the popularity of the battle-cry, “ Down 
with the workhouse,” is so great that it never fails to rally sufficient 
numbers of intelligent supporters to give weight to any movement, 
however crude it may be, if only it has for its avowed aim an attack 
on the treatment of public misfortune in institutions ! 
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It is noticeable that these most influential antagonists of every 
form of in-relief are mainly drawn from the ranks of those distinc- 
tively known as the charitable classes ; the very classes whose power 
to help or to hinder any social work is acknowledged by all Poor- 
law authorities to be the greatest. 

Surely, there could be no conjunction of facts more suggestive 
as to the most hopeful direction in which to look for successful 
reform than we have here! Could we but neutralise the opposition 
of the kinder-hearted of the well-to-do who are the most sensitive 
to doubt as to the truth of the professional beggar’s plea that there 
is no place for him to go to but one that every honest man should 
shun; could we but secure the real co-operation in Poor-law 
administration of the better-minded poor who feel most deeply the 
degrading effects of workhouse associations as experienced amonget 
friends and relatives, it is obvious that not only would the chances 
of the effectual aid of poverty generally be immensely improved, 
but the danger of the trial of quack remedies, destined only to 
disappoint those who have trusted in them, would be enormously 
lessened, 

What, then, are the chief evils whence this hatred of the very 
name of workhouse has arisen? and, if they be not integral parts 
of the institutional system, what are the changes in our treatment of 
pauperism best calculated to convert the present strong opponents of 
our Poor-law into hearty sympathisers with it ? 

There can be little room for hesitation as to the answers these 
questions demand. It is to the character of our present Poor-law 
administration, with its spirit of suppression and exclusion, and to 
the idea everywhere traceable in it that the exercise of moral 
influence over the adult individual is outside the proper sphere 
of State action, that the dislike to institutional methods of most 
of those who realise most keenly that but for the freaks of 
fortune the pauper’s lot might be their own is undoubtedly chiefly 
owing. 

It is in reforms in our workhouse arrangements, such as would’ 
make the welfare of the pauper visibly the primary unit of importance, 
that the most hopeful prospect of uniting all the worthier instincts. 
of the nation in support of any effective in-relief system must be 
sought; reforms so distinctly intended to make the permanent: 
individual interests of the great majority of those who may be forced 
into pauperism the first consideration, and so evidently limiting 
restrictions on applications for relief to such as may be obviously 
and really appropriate for the protection of social well-being, that 
there shall not be the smallest possible chance of the benevolent 
person feeling wncertainty when cases of want are brought to his 
notice where the path of duty lies; whether he can rightly and 
safely leave them to the public care, or whether there are present 
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exceptional circumstances of suffering that can alone be adequately 
dealt with through private interference. 

It is, in short, upon the extent to which the regions appropriate 
to the exercise of public and private energy can be defined that the 
prospects of effective Poor-law reform may be said to turn. 

Dealing, then, first with the question of the most suitable restric- 
tions that might be expected to prevent undue readiness to apply 
for State aid, we may conveniently divide the legal poor into three 
principal sections, classified according to the extent of the want that 
makes dependence on Poor-relief a necessity. 

Thus, there are the class of paupers whose want is temporary, and 
whose need, though real, does not exclude the exercise of judg- 
ment as to the immediate necessity of an application for public 
assistance, 

In illustration of this class, we may take the case of industrial 
strikers, men who can, if they will, in the opinion of those who will 
have to pay the rates, obtain employment sufficient to supply a 
reasonably comfortable means of support. Regarding these men as 
a class, it is plain that the question of whether they should properly 
be out of work or not is a matter dependent on a comparison of 
values as between employers and employed, the only safe general 
rule for the estimate of which is shown by experience to be that of 
allowing to each individual the right to judge as to his own interests 
and to find out for himself how far he is in error, if in error he be. 
It is not here a question of whether at special times special 
individuals may not happen to be able to take a truer view of what 
might be the wisest course for any particular body of workmen to 
follow. It is a simple fact that the commanding element in the 
situation is the power of the strikers to inflict injury on the State by 
imposing deprivation on themselves and their families. The only 
certainty that can be affirmed with definitiveness is that it is not to 
the interests of the community that the evils of starvation should be 
the results of commercial mistakes, and that when the bread-winner 
of a family, whether rightly or wrongly is immaterial, refuses to 
work, the ultimate cost to society of the disease that follows want 
must outweigh any possible expense in providing the bare necessaries 
of life under conditions morally appropriate. 

Can there be a doubt but that, were the principle of treating all 
Poor-relief as of the nature of a loan, already traceable in our Poor- 
law legislation, made a familar rule, so that every man applying at 
the workhouse should be formally called on to undertake to repay 4 
fixed moderate amount per day at the discretion of the authorities, 
the danger of workmen of this class loading themselves unnecessarily 
with debt only to gain Poor-law living and restraint would be reduced 
to an infinitesimal point. 

There are, again, the paupers to whom hope for the future still has 
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an aspect of reality, but for whom immediate help is unmistakably 
required. 

To this class belong the genuine unemployed, the convalescents 
too well for hospital treatment, too weak for their usual work; the 
wives and mothers, the circumstances of whose homes render their 
proper nursing during times of passing illness impossible. 

For these it is difficult to see why any special obstacles to the 
reception of institutional aid should be imposed. If the food and 
care that they cannot otherwise get are not really wanted, it is hardly 
likely that any one accustomed to circumstances of independence the 
feast above the level of actual want would willingly place himself on 
a public equality with the mixed population that any institution, the 
right of admission to which is simple need, must necessarily contain. 

What this may mean, especially to women, may best be under- 
stood if we try to picture a scene that is familiar in the poorer 
districts of any great town of England. 

The time is evening; the place is a home in one of the working- 
class dwellings that are now so numerous. ‘T'wo scantily furnished 
rooms and a cupboard give shelter to a family comprising a father, 
@ mother, and a group of noisy children. A knock is heard at the 
door. A girl, nearing womanhood but still a child, with a baby in 
her arms and twosmaller children clinging to her skirts, enters. All 
are poorly clad, but, compared with the children of the house, are 
plump and clean. 

“What, Maude, you here!” is the mother’s greeting. ‘‘ Is mother 
out again ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Thompson. Tom Watson sent her money and told 
her to meet him this afternoon at the ‘Three Keys.’ She left the 
House this morning. Mother gave us some dinner and told us to 
wait while she went to meet Tom. We walked about till Eva and 
Jack got so tired that I thought I would come and ask you to let 
them sleep here for the night. They will be very good, I'll fetch 
them early to-morrow.” 

“Tl take them gladly enough,” comes the ready, pitying answer ; 
“but what will you and the baby do? I can’t take you; my man 
is very weak and must get his night’s rest.” 

“Ah! I didn’t think you'd take baby. I know where mother 
sleeps. When she and Tom are drunk I'll slip baby in with them. 
The landlady knows me and will let me lie in a corner under the 
stairs.” 

This particular evil, it may be, will be lessened through the Act 
promoted by the State Children’s Aid Association, to give greater 
power to the Guardians over the children of the “Ins and Outs”; 
but, as an example of the compulsory companionship associated with 
the workhouse and the Poor-law infirmary in the minds of the poor, 
its applicability is in no wise affected, 
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Lastly, there are those with whom hope for the future cannot be 
said to have any practical meaning. These include the decrepit from 
age or any other cause, to whom the mere name of workhouse is a 
mockery, the casual, and the loafer. 

Surely for the first class, the aged and the incurably sick, when 
the vast power of raising pity inherent in visible helplessness, when. 
the controlling influence as a useful social force of happy experience 
on the restlessness and discontent of youth are considered, it is not 
restrictions, but rather encouragements, to come under the certainly 
safe care of the State that every social interest calls for. In a com- 
munity where competition rules, the young need no removable burden, 
if felt as a burden, to hamper their productive energies. The social 
virtue of home love consists in its spontaneousness. It can only be 
decreased by force. There may be cases on the borderland of family 
affection where the use of pressure may keep links of love from 
snapping. Bat these are the exceptional cases, the merits of which call 
for private decision. In average cases, where the unloved burden 
is forced by law upon the unwilling relatives, the result can be 
neither for the happiness of the victim nor for the advantage of the 
nation. 

It is not the helpless from permanent weakness, however, with 
whoia we are more especially concerned here. It is the men who 
have grown indifferent to moral obligations and care nothing for the 
future, as long as they can survive in tolerable ease from day to day, 
that are the immediately important subjects of discussion. 

There cannot be a doubt as to what is the supreme dread of the 
mass of men of this class. It is regular and firm control, and the 
certainty that, in whatever part of England they may be, they wilh 
find exactly the same method of discipline and control enforced. 

It is true that no workhouse treatment can be made of an intea- 
tionally punitive character. It is sometimes forgotten that it isa 
social duty, incumbent on every man in genuine need, to ask for the 
assistance he believes his fellow-citizens can give him. Poverty 
cannot in so many words be made acrime. But this truism affords 
no reason why, in the life of the pauper as in the life of the inde- 
pendent worker, there should not be appropriate punishments for 
proved breaches of accepted regulations. The difficulty to be faced 
lies not in a doubtful right to punish paupers within the usual limits 
of justice, but in the obvious unfitness of customary legal sentences 

_to meet the needs of the case where the object is not so much to 
protect society against violence as to bring about a gradual conviction 
that honest effort to serve others is really a nearer path to comfort 
than persistent idleness. 

Perhaps we may find some useful guidance in the example of the 
Canton of Berne, where there is an institution for the reception of 
the helpless poor, the primary object of which is to clear the streets 
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of the lazy and immoral of both sexes, who, though they cannot be 
sent to prison, are rightly considered as social pests. Discipline is 
here enforced through the power to inflict cellular confinement for 
not more than ten days and the deprivation of a weekly leave to visit 
friends given to those not likely to abuse it. (Social Switzerland, 
W. F. Dawson.) 

The knowledge that there was a place of this kind in existence 
to which paupers, who failed to submit to the workhouse régime 
could be committed again and again, for long enough periods to 
allow the acquirement of improved habits, would certainly place a 
far more powerful weapon of control in the hands of workhouse 
officials than the present very doubtful chances of a few days’ 
imprisonment, which is the utmost that now falls to the lot of the 
most obstinate loafer. 

In thus considering restrictive influences as they apply to selected 
classes, it is not intended to suggest that their action should, or can, 
be confined to those classes alone. There are no paupers who might 
not with advantage be reminded in a visible form of the fact that 
Poor-relief is a charge upon the earnings of other workers which in 
honour they are bound, if possible, to repay; there are none from 
whom submission to reasonable institutional regulations may not 
fairly be asked. There must be few who will not be conscious of a 
feeling of repulsion at the thought of making the definite surrender 
of independence that unavoidably must follow their admission to a 
public institution. 

Granting, then, a workhouse system adequately provided with 
safeguards against unscrupulous applicants, our next consideration 
must be the question of the treatment of the pauper regarded as a 
dependent for a longer or a shorter period on State help. 

The one fact of supreme importance that must always govern the 
inner arrangements of a workhouse is the difference by which the 
pauper is distinguished from the criminal as a man willing to work 
but unable to find an opportunity. This difference it is that compels 
the imposition of some labour task to test the genuineness of the 
pauper’s claim; and it is upon the nature of the tests chosen that 
the character of State institutions must depend as places morally 
helpful, or morally harmful to their inmates, 

The regulation forms of labour now demanded consist of stone- 
breaking, oakum-picking, wood-cutting, corn-grinding, and institu- 
tional laundry work. From tasks such as these no one would argue 
for a moment that any permanent benefit to the workers is likely 
to flow. It is probable, indeed, if the estimate already given of the 
present tendencies of our Poor-law administration is a just one, that 
the absence of all useful instruction, and of all promise of gain, is a 
quality of pauper tests that is actually held rather as a virtue in the 
system than as a vice. 
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But even were this not so, the necessary limitation of workhouse 
tests to service so simple that no one, not medically unfit, can fairly 
plead that they are beyond his powers, must always render possible 
tasks of any kind unsuitable very much in proportion as they form 
the ordinary means by which wages are distributed among the 
independent workers nearest to the limit of starvation. 

Thus, regarded as a weapon for repressing pauperism within its 
narrowest possible statistical bounds, it is evident that every piece of 
work done in the workhouse reduces to that extent the work 
available for competition among the ratepayers, and therefore, so far 
as want is concerned, only cures an evil at one spot to make an equal 
sore at another. 

Thus, regarded as a source of hopefulness and encouragement, it is 
equally evident that the easier an employment is, the less chance 
there will be that a knowledge of it will lead the man already fallen 
behind in the struggle for existence to the recovery of independence ; 
and that the less skill there is demanded, the less room there will be 
for emulation and interest in its performance—the very influences 
most needed to counteract the depression and want of sense of 
social duty so generally characteristic of the pauper’s condition. 

In fact, if we would at the same time strive to lessen the pressure 
of pauperism, using the term in its wider sense, of life passed under 
conditions below the lowest standard compatible with health, and 
improve the chances of the pauper in the future, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that there are impassable bounds that restrict our freedom 
of choice of pauper tests to the domestic labours for which the 
poorer classes are, as a rule, unable to pay; such as, in the case of 
men, hand agriculture or gardening, elementary tailoring, shoe- 
making and carpentry. In the case of women, the duties of mother- 
hood, the care of children, cottage cleaning and cooking, and 
house laundry work. In the case of both, some study of the 
elements of sanitary science and hygiene, and perhaps of poultry 
rearing. 

Treatment of the pauper on lines of instruction such as are here 
suggested certainly presents in itself no insurmountable obstacle. 
It cannot be pretended that it is not perfectly feasible, under medical 
supervision, to provide healthy muscular training, such as would fit 
men to use the pick and the spade. Training of this kind is regu- 
larly carried out in the army engineering corps. It cannot he 
pretended that such training cannot be adapted to the varying 
strength that must always mark a pauper community, or that there 
could not be introduced into the work opportunities for the en- 
couragement of emulation and self-control. Every gymnasium has 
its squad divisions rich in occasions for stimulating wholesome com- 
petition. It cannot be pretended that the demand for attention to 
mere instruction is so opposed to public opinion that it could not be 
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practically enforced. There is not a ground upon which the com- 
pulsory education of children is now familiarly justified that is not 
fully as valid when applied to the helpless man who pleads his help- 
_ Jessness as his excuse for coming to the Statefor aid. It cannot be 
pretended that there would be any class cruelty in asking men who 
would otherwise be in idleness to submit, whether for a long or a 
short time, to teaching really adapted to its end of widening the 
scope of their knowledge and possible usefulness. There is probably 
no class that would not benefit from an occasional period of forced 
acceptance of control and instruction. 

Finally, it cannot be said that non-productive work could not be 
@ genuine pauper test, for the vital essence of social duty is not so 
much to add to social stores of wealth as to do with readiness what 
society demands. 

The serious difficulty to be faced rather lies in the doubt whether 
the average voter, from whose ranks Poor-law officials must be 
drawn, can be so roused to a realisation of the more obscure under- 
currents of mischief and social danger likely to arise from a per- 
sistence in the present superficially easy policy of treating the 
pauper as a worthless nuisance, that he may be persuaded to give 
the thought demanded for a sympathetic comprehension of a 
thoroughly educative system of Poor-relief administration. 

How little attention is given to the effects of our present policy 
of attempting rather to suppress pauperism than to ameliorate its 
causes is well shown in an article by a correspondent of the Zimes 
(August 17) headed, “The Attack upon the Poor-law.” Here the 
writer limits his attention entirely to the improvements that have 
been made of late years in the treatment of the physically helpless 
paupers, and speaks of the whole agitation for Poor-law reform as 
finding support alone among “ Parliament men” “ pledged to the 
lips upon old-age pensions,” “literary faddists” “in love with their 
own schemes,” and “ extreme politicians,” whose motto is ‘“ Down 
with the workhouse.” He entirely ignores the evidence of a real 
insufficiency of social help for the able-bodied afforded by such 
indirect, but none the less germane, symptoms as the demand for a 
State minimum wage which we have here been discussing, the ever- 
increasing tendency of trade unionism to develop along the lines of 
ever more pronounced antagonism to employers, and the growing 
evil of sweated workers. 

Were there not real grievances in the background, surely it would 
not be possible for mere agitators and faddists to have forced, as the 
Times writer acknowledges those with whom he is at issue have done, 
the question of Poor-law reform into a first place among the political 
problems of the day ? 

Possibly, if nothing less than a complete and thorough treatment 
of pauperism by means of pauper “ sanatoria” would satisfy the 
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advocates of Poor-law administrative reform, this obstacle might 
have to be admitted to be insuperable. But it is not a choice of 
perfections that we have before us! It is a choice between a system 
with aims based on ideas prevalent before the seventeenth century, 
when the absence of “ visible means of subsistence ” and vagabondage 
were very generally held to be synonymous, and the stocks and the 
whipping-post, sometimes the hangman’s cord, were common penalties 
for helplessness, and one in which the actuating motive—justice to 
the pauper—however imperfectly it might be given effect to, would 
unquestionably be far more in accordance with the humane and 
enlightened instincts now usually credited to modern public opinion. 

And as there is no thought in what has been here written of an 
impossibly perfect workhouse, so there is still less idea of making 
any attack on the principle of a living wage. That men should go 
without luxuries, or pay a price sufficient to keep the providers of 
them in health, is a proposition indisputable. The utmost the writer 
has aimed to accomplish is to emphasise the fact that the cultivation 
of a sense of disgrace as attaching to the receipt of public aid tends 
in the direction of leading workers, very much as they are rich in 
feelings of self-respect and love of independence, to agree to terms 
of employment which, though possibly profitable to limited sections 
of employers, certainly involve an altogether disproportionate loss to 
the nation at large. He has above all wished to call attention to 
the unlikelihood that for this loss a minimum wage would prove an 
effective remedy, since it could not touch the sources of men’s 
incapacity to render wanted service. 

Lastly, he has sought to indicate how an institutional system of 
direct Poor-relief, in which it should be the admitted aim to withdraw 
from the competitive labour market as many as possible of those 
whose misfortunes, whose deficiencies, whose faults, or even whose 
virtues render them the “blacklegs” of the labouring world, might 
be made a really hopeful means of reducing the burden that the 
support of the “misfits of industry” now imposes on the English 
people. 


J. TYRRELL BAYLeEE. 














A PLEA FOR A NEW IRELAND IN 
THE NEW CENTURY. 


TuE position of affairs in Ireland at the present time is unique. 
One of the strongest Conservative Governments known has recently 
passed a Bill for the Local Government of that country which, in the 
light of Ireland’s past experiences, may be safely described as one 
of the most socialistic and revolutionary measures ever recorded in 
her history, placing the entire country, as it has done, under the 
dominion of men who have openly and systematically proclaimed 
themselves the enemies not only of England but of the whole Pro- 
testant and land-owning classes as well. A measure which in any 
other country but Ireland would be regarded as s mere act of 
justice, and in no way likely to have far-reaching and dangerous 
consequences, assumes quite another aspect in this country. For it 
has taken the power entirely out of the hands of the Protestant and 
landlord elements (with whom it lay up to the passing of the Bill) 
and handed it over, by one stroke of the pen, to their avowed and 
bitter enemies, the practical effect of which has been to hand over 
the Protestants of the country to the tender mercies of the Roman 
Catholic majority, who, naturally enough, take every opportunity 
they can of harrying and annoying their old enemies and former 
masters. 

We find, then, in Ireland to-day that those men who represent 
the Protestant and land-owning classes have practically no longer any 
direct voice in the Local Government of their country, and this, too, 
notwithstanding the fact that they still remain the highest ratepayers 
in the land. 

Such a state of affairs cannot be looked upon as a healthy one, 
cutting off as it does the best of Ireland’s intellect and wealth from 
participation in the local life of the country. And there are many 
landlords in Ireland to-day who, up till the passing of the Local 
Government Bill, were the most bitter and uncompromising oppo- 
nents of Home Rule, but who are now beginning to ask themselves 
whether the policy of Home Rule advocated by Mr. Gladstone’s late 
Liberal Government, provided as it was with safeguards for their 
properties, and ensuring to them, as it proposed to do, a fair repre- 
sentation in the councils of the country, might not after all have 
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been a better measure for them and their interests than the present 
system of Local Government is ever likely to be, in which they have 
no longer any voice or interest ? Many of them believe that they 
would have fared better under Mr. Gladstone’s measure of Home 
Rule, had it become law, than they are ever likely to do in the 
anomalous position in which they are now placed under the 
Local Government Bill introduced by their friends and allies the 
Conservatives. 

And whatever our opinions may be with regard to the advisability 
or not of granting Home Rule in the future, we must surely all 
agree that the present anomalous condition of class representation 
in Ireland should cease in the interests of that country, and a better 
feeling be created if possible once more among the classes. But 
that we are at all likely to see this happy consummation, so long 
as the priests are permitted to wield the paralysing influence they 
do now on the public life of the country, is, we fear, hardly to be 
even hoped for. 

Knowing this, a growing number of persons of all classes are 
beginning to realise that the only hope of a solution of the present 
dead-lock among the classes in Ireland, and the only hope of 
emancipating the people from the tyranny of the priests, lies in 
giving a higher education to the masses in Ireland than they now 
receive, which shall be the means of enabling them to throw off the 
priestly yoke and fit them for the responsibility of self-government. 
These realise, as they have never done before, that only thus can the 
people ever be expected to gain for themselves a standard of know- 
ledge sufficient to enable them to think for themselves, and cast off 
once and for all the priestly yoke which is and always has been the 
cause of nearly all the troubles in Ireland. And they see, further, 
that if ever this emancipation is to take place it must come from and 
through the people themselves, who must of their own free will rid 
themselves of their superstitious ignorance, which keeps them bound 
hand and foot to an unscrupulous priesthood. | 

But, on the other hand, these same people hesitate to commit 
themselves to an immediate policy of Home Rule as generally under- 
stood to-day, because, from their intimate knowledge of the country, 
they feel convinced that the masses are not yet in a really ripe state 
for a Parliament of their own in Dublin, and that it could not be 
otherwise than a dangerous experiment until such time as they have 
been educated up to the responsibility which self-government entails. 
There is another reason why these persons hesitate to advocate an 
immediate policy of Home Rule. And it is because they are con- 
vinced that, until a demand for Home Rule comes from a really united 
Ireland, such a demand, if granted, would be nothing but a source 
of very great danger to Protestant and landowner alike. They know, 
moreover, that if the cry for Home Rule is ever to be a successful, 
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and, to England, “a safe cry,” it must first of all come from an 
absolutely united Ireland, which it has naver yet done. 

And by a united Ireland we mean, of course, one that embraces 
Protestant as well as Catholic, the rich, the educated, and the 
intelligent classes, as well as the poorer classes of the country and 
professional agitators alone as at present. For it may be safely 
taken for granted that no future English Government is ever again 
likely to consider a demand for Home Rule which does not come 
with overwhelming force from an absolutely united country—one, 
that is, which shall embrace all classes and creeds alike. It is 
doubtful, on the other hand, if any future Government would be 
found willing or able to refuse such a demand if it arose from a really 
united country. 

Now such an united Ireland as is here meant can only be evolved 
through the creation of a better feeling once more among the several 
classes. Aud the only hope of creating this better feeling rests on 
our giving a higher education to the poorer and ignorant classes of 
that country; an education, that is, which shall be calculated to 
make them think for themselves and help to form in them an inde- 
pendent judgment (a quality indeed which they may now be said to 
lack almost entirely), and prevent them remaining helpless logs as at 
present in the hands of self-seeking agitators or unscrupulous priests. 
Any attempt made to rush Home Rule again on the country before 
this reconciliation of the classes has taken place will most assuredly end 
in disaster. As things are at present not only do we find the represen- 
tatives of wealth, education and intellect, and all the Protestants of 
the country to a man, dead against a policy of Home Rule, but we 
have the further extraordinary spectacle presented to us of the 
whole body of Catholic members of Parliament as disunited as 
they well can be. So true is this at the present time that it is 
difficult to conceive even of any responsible English Government 
again consenting to hand over the destinies of Ireland to what has 
proved itself to be merely a mob of fighting sects, all striving for 
their own selfish interests ; or to their consenting to hand the country 
over to the tender mercies of the priests as well as to an inter- 
minable war of factions. If Ireland were really united in the way 
indicated above, no English Government need have the slightest 
fears about the safety of granting Home Rule. 

It may not be amiss then here to review the general position of 
affairs as we find them in Ireland to-day, and endeavour to form an 
opinion as to whether (under certain conditions which do not exist 
to-day) Home Rule might be safely given if the demand for it came 
from all the classes and creeds combined ; and if so, how and by what 
means this result is to be brought about. 

First, then, How has it come about that the present demand for 
Home Rule comes only from the poorer and more ignorant classes, 
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and this, moreover, only through the mouth of the professional 
agitator? And, further, why is it that the landowning and com- 
mercial classes and those representing the intelligence of the country 
have always made such a dead set against the very idea of Home 
Rule being given to Ireland? Was it not because they felt (not 
without reason) that, if Home Rule were granted in the present con- 
dition of class-feeling, it would simply have been the signal for an 
ecclesiastical ascendency, which would have been mercilessly exer- 
cised over an ignorant and superstitious people, a state of affairs 
indeed in which neither Protestant nor landowner would have been 
able to exist at all? If, on the other hand, these same classes could 
have felt assured that a fair share of the representation would have 
fallen to their lot, is it not at least surmisable that Home Rule would 
have assumed for them somewhat of a different aspect ? 

Ireland, as we know, has suffered in the past through having 
her natural energies withered from want of a healthy growth, the 
result of her having always remained under the heel of a small 
Protestant minority and under the bondage of the Irish priesthood, 
whose primary aim and object has always been to keep them as 
ignorant and servile as possible. And it was these two crushing 
factors which gave the agitator the very chance he sought and a fair 
field for setting the two classes one against the other. Hence the 
agitation and tyrannical history of the Land League, started in 1881, 
and the demand made by it for the Irish Parliament which it was 
pretended would devote its earliest efforts to the overthrow of the 
landlords and extirpate land monopoly root and branch out of the 
country. This same Parliament, they announced, would hand over 
the land free to the tenants, or (at the worst computation) at a 
“prairie value.” Now this kind of thing was all very well from the 
self-interested point of view of the professional agitator, but it is 
certainly not the kind of demand the English people, as a whole, 
are ever again likely to pay serious attention to, or to treat as being 
within the range of practical politics. 

Let us now further inquire how the present hopeless division of 
the classes came about (which is the main stumbling-block to a 
united Ireland) and the causes which led up to this estrangement. 

One of the most striking features in Ireland to-day is the great 
apathy which exists among the poorer classes of Irishmen, and their 
almost complete indifference to their fate. They permit the paid 
agitator to do the work of agitation for them, but take very little 
interest in the result. Why is this? And how has it come about 
that Ireland has remained all these years so far behind other races 
and peoples in the progress of the world, and with apparently little 
desire even on the part of the masses to extricate themselves from 
the apathy which would appear to have become almost a part of 
their very natures? It certainly does not arise from a dearth of 
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agitators, for of these there have always been found more than a 
sufficient supply, but rather from the absence of any desire on the 
part of the people themselves to improve their backward condition. 

Granted that Ireland has suffered from bad government, or (to be 
more accurate) from too much government in the past, and been 
made the common playground of English political parties, there 

must surely be a still further reason to account for the almost 
universal apathy of which we have spoken, and which one meets 
with almost everywhere in Ireland among the lower classes, so 
unlike other nations and peoples. They appear so to take their lot 
as the only possible one, regarding it as quite incapable of any 
betterment, And it is difficult to understand how any country can 
have thus permitted itself to remain all these generations in such 
helpless and hopeless ignorance and such extremes of poverty. Nor 
can we attribute this state of things to the work of bad landlords or 
misgovernment alone; for the Irish have been little worse off in 
this respect than either Scotland or Wales before these countries 
set about working out their destiny for themselves. 

How, then, are we to account for this very peculiar state of things ; 
and, further, what remedy can we suggest which has not been tried 
already which shall help to form in them the desire, at any rate, to 
become a thriving and prosperous nation ? 

We have seen numerous and beneficent Land Acts passed entirely 
for the benefit of the Irish tenants by successive English Govern- 
ments since Mr. Gladstone’s first great Act of justice to that same 
class in 1870, and all of which may be said to have been cast 
entirely in favour of the tenant as against the landlord class. We 
have further seen all reasonable and just grievances (from which 
they undoubtedly suffered in the past) gradually swept away, so that 
at the present time the Irish tenant may be said to be in a far 
securer position than is his English brother of the soil. Again, 
thanks to Lord Ashbourne’s Purchase Act of 1885, the Irish tenant 
can, by paying a largely reduced rent during a short period of years, 
become the absolute owner of the land he tills in fee simple, thus 
sweeping away at one blow any possible power for evil which the 
worst of bad landlords could exert over him. And yet, with all 
these advantages in his favour, we find the Irish tenant but little 
better off on the whole, either financially or morally, than he was 
before all these things were done for him. 

Now it is no purpose of this article to attack the religion of 
Ireland, or to attempt to prove that the religious question lies at the 
root of and is accountable for all this apathy on the part of the 
people with regard to their lot, although we cannot of course ignore 
plain facts of history, which invariably show us that in whatever 
country the religion of Rome has prevailed, here has immediately 
commenced the national decay of the country professing it. We 
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see this all too plainly in the extraordinary difference between South 
America and her Protestant neighbour of the North, between 
Catholic Austria and Protestant Germany, as also in the unsatis- 
factory condition of Italy in the past as at the present time. Spain 
furnishes us with a later example—once the leading Power of 
Europe, now robbed of nearly all her colonies, and at present under- 
going a slow but sure process of decay, and lately classified by Lord 
Salisbury as “one of the dying nations of the earth.” If we need 
a still later example, we have it in Catholic France, where the 
priests have thrown in their lot with the Army in order to defeat 
justice and right. ; 

Bat, as stated above, we are not here seeking to prove that it is 
through her religious doctrines alone that Ireland is suffering to-day. 
For we consider that all men and women should be left entirely 
free to choose for themselves that particular form of religion which 
they find most comforting to their conscience, judgment, and intelli- 
gence. And of this the people themselves must necessarily be the 
best judges. Moreover, we believe that the real root of the question 
lies even deeper still than in the religious belief of the country as a 
whole. 

We often hear the remark made in Ireland, that “the country is 
so hopelessly in the hands of the priests, that it is quite useless our 
attempting even to help them or to arouse them from their profound 
apathy.” But why is it that the people are so devoted to their 
priests ? Does this come from their devotion to that particular form 
of religious doctrine which these profess and teach? Not s0, 
surely, but, as we believe, from a feeling of gratitude alone. And 
herein, to our mind, lies half the solution of the whole Irish question. 
The Irish being a warm-hearted race with long memories, cling 
affectionately to their priests simply because these have always stuck 
to them during the famines and other troublous times; these same 
priests, as they know, having always been found at hand, in the 
cabin if there was one, in the hedgerow if there was no cabin, doing 
their works of mercy in attending to the wants of the sick and 
dying. And this affectionate regard for their priests proves what a 
grateful people the Irish are, and of what devotion they are capable 
to those who try to do them any real good. And herein we 
recognise the shortsighted policy of past Governments in Ireland; 
for, had they but made the attempt of gaining the gratitude of the 
country instead of treating them as hereditary enemies, and as only 
fit to be got rid of at any price, it is more than probable that we 
should never have witnessed the sad spectacle of a perennially 
discontented and unhappy Ireland. Had they (the Government) but 
seen the wisdom of spending or lending a million or so to enable 
the people (unable to remain at home) to buy land in some of our 
numerous colonies, instead of forcing them to leave the land of their 
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birth in masses and without capital of any kind, they might have 
won and retained with ease and with but little expenditure of money 
(possibly no more than they readily gave for a first-class ironclad) 
the entire gratitude of the country, and been the means at the same 
time of converting them into prosperous and contented citizens, 
through enabling them to return to their native land with sufficient 
means to live there in comfort. And so they would have returned 
the firm friends of England instead of their confirmed enemies and 
filled with a lasting and deep-rooted hatred of England and all 
things English. 

The past, however, with its possibilities and chances, cannot be 
recalled, and it only remains for us to-day to profit by past mistakes 
and take up present circumstances as we find them, and deal with 
them in the light of experience gained. 

One thing, however, stands out clear as the noon-day sun—viz. 
that “ gratitude for any real good done to them is one of the 
strongest traits in the character of this warm-hearted people.” And 
it is proverbial among those who know them that “‘ generosity in 
others will at all times be found an all-powerful magnet with which 
to enlist their sympathies and affection.” 

Now it will be readily conceded that there is no really radical 
defect in, and no special lack of intelligence in the Irish character. 
And thus we are brought face to face with the conclusion that “ it is 
through no fault of their own that these things are so.” We are 
told often enough, and have observed it for ourselves and know it to 
be true, that “the people are so entirely in the hands of the priests 

that they believe anything and everything these tell them; that the 
- priests choose their representatives in Parliament, and have chosen 
and will continue to choose their representatives on the County 
Councils.” And all this is, alas, only too true a picture of things as 
we find them in Ireland to-day. But, again, whose fault is it? Is 
it the fault of the poor ignorant priest-ridden man, whose superstitious 
fears are naturally easily acted upon by those better educated than 
himself ; or is it the fault of those whose duty it should have been 
to secure for him an education which would have helped to form 
his own judgment, and enabled him to settle these matters for 
himself without the aid of outside and interested advice? Very 
different would it have been if those responsible for the government 
of the country had but seen the wisdom of giving the people an 
education calculated to open their minds and understandings, thus 
helping them to realise the folly of believing much they now do 
through ignorance alone. Mysticism has been well described as 
“an imperfect state of knowledge.” And it is much to be regretted 
that we find so many in Ireland (who ought to know better) telling 
us in one breath “‘ that the people are hopelessly in the power of the 
priests,” and in the other, “that they consider the education of the 
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masses a great mistake if not worse.” But it would really seem as 
if these persons had become so accustomed to look upon the Irish 
tenants from time immemorial more in the light of slaves and serfs 
than ordinary human beings, that the very idea of giving them a 
higher education comes almost as an insult to their intelligence, 
And unfortunately this class of reasoner can never be brought to see 
against his will what every well-wisher of Ireland cannot fail to 
do—viz. “ that it is far better for society generally and all classes 
alike, that the people should be educated out of the tyranny of the 
priests and the superstitious ignorance in which they are now 
enveloped, and from the servility of dependence on the will of 
others in matters which so vitally concern their present and future 
welfare, even though this be at the cost of their asking and obtaining 
a better housing and higher wage than they now obtain, and which 
would of course be the inevitable result of a more liberal system of 
education of the masses.” 

This is an age of transition, in which old worn-out ideas are 
passing rapidly away and new ones are being gradually formed; nor 
can Ireland reasonably be expected to remain for ever an exception 
to this general rule of progress. 

And so it would seem to us that there is a great pressing need 
in Ireland to-day for a system of education having for its object 
the educating of the people up to a sufficient standard of knowledge to 
enable them to choose their own representatives in Parliament and on 
the Councils, and, later on, to choose their own religious faith, without 
the help of outside and interested advice, and without the help of the 
priests themselves. 

For is it not truly a melancholy spectacle to see a whole people 
compelled through ignorance to stifle its conscience, its reason, and 
its intelligence, and remain wholly dependent on the books or 
pamphlets placed in their hands by the priests, or dependent on what 
these may tell them from the chapel pulpit for their ideas of men and 
things of to-day ? 

This, then, is a brief réswmé of affairs as we find them in Ireland 
to-day. What remedy can we suggest? On the one hand, we 
have a people, which for centuries long has been kept in the most 
hopeless ignorance and extremest poverty, entirely in the hands of 
the priesthood, and dependent on them for their knowledge even of 
how to vote; while, on the other hand, we have a Local Government 
Bill just passed into law giving these same people the entire manage- 
ment and control of their own affairs and those of their former 
masters and bitter opponents as well. Surely we can come to but 
one conclusion—viz. that the time is more than fully ripe for all 
those who have the true interests of the country at heart, of all 
classes, creeds, and opinions, to join and do all in their power to 
influence public opinion as to the vital necessity of giving Ireland an 
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education designed in the first place to open the minds of the masses 
to their true interests (and which must of necessity be entirely out- 
side the control of the priests). 

And it is absolutely necessary that this remedy be applied to the 
rising generation, for it is manifestly a mere waste of time our 
attempting even to convince those who for centuries long have been 
steeped and saturated in ancient customs and superstitions. And 
so all our hope lies in the proper education of the young. And who 
can say what might not be accomplished if all the children in Ireland 
to-day shall receive a sound and proper education, in which the 
teaching of religious dogma finds no place ? 

Now, education is a thing greatly misunderstood, though most 
people are agreed as to the necessity of a sound moral education 
being given to the young, which kind of teaching it is generally 
conceded comes far more naturally to children than does that of any 
other kind of teaching. And by education we do not mean teaching 
them the piano before they have learnt their own names, nor learning 
foreign languages before they have mastered the English tongue. 
But we understand by the word “an education which shall teach them 
facts of history and facts about religions and their origins, and more 
especially concerning those of their own country,” so that in later life 
they may be in a position to judge of these matters for themselves 
as their conscience may dictate to them, as thus alone can they ever 
be expected to extricate themselves from the tyranny of those better 
educated than themselves, and in whose power they have so long 
lain; and thus alone can they ever become fitted to take over sole 
charge of their own and other people’s affairs. And it is surely a 
great error to suppose, as some do, that education tends to unsettle 
men’s minds, rendering them discontented with their lot and station 
in life, and too independent and self-reliant. 

It is, of course, quite true that if we commence at the wrong end, 
and teach them accomplishments before they have learned their duty 
towards their neighbours and towards themselves, we merely stimulate 
in them an unhealthy desire to ape those higher up in the social 
scale than themselves, But how different if we first of all teach the 
young the rights and duties of the several classes towards each other, 
instilling into their minds how that these are interdependent the one 
on the other. 

So, then, we would advocate the establishment in Ireland of a 
sound system of education which shall be entirely outside the control 
of the priests and other religious factions, the aim and object of 
which will be to show them the right way to help themselves and no 
longer remain helpless logs in the hands of others—an education, too, 
which will create in the people a stronger desire to know reasons 
and a wish to judge for themselves in all things, whether political or 
religious. At this time of the century we would see the young taught 
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the great leading principles of humanity, with its present-day needs 
and requirements. 

And thus we claim for Ireland the need of a sound moral educa- 
tion, together with an equally sound and thorough training in the 
science and practice of agriculture (which must always remain the 
principal industry of the country). In such a system of education 
we would expect to see the young taught that all classes belong to a 
common humanity, which consists, or should consist, of self-respecting 
members, with a common life and common interests. Also their 
duties towards their neighbours and the great value of cleanliness, 
showing how necessary this is for the public as well as for individual 
health, teaching them at the same time the common rules for healthy 
homes and healthy bodies. They should be taught that “ knowledge 
raises man above the level of the beast.” Next we would see them 
taught the duties of the rich towards the poor, and the poor towards 
those better off than themselves; of employer to employed ; servants 
towards masters and masters towards servants ; as well as the duties 
of the wise towards the ignorant, and vice versd, The great import- 
ance of religious toleration towards those holding other religious 
beliefs to themselves should be taught, together with a love of 
justice, and how this must be meted out to friend and foe alike, 
irrespective of personal interest and affection. They must be taught 
that the friendly relationship of the different classes is essential to 
the comfort and welfare of all. Above all else, it should be impressed 
on them that the humaner ideas of modern times have entirely taken 
the place of former persecutions among those differing in their 
religious beliefs. 

Such a training and system of education as the above would 
surely more than all else tend to provide for the evolution of a 
higher standard of manhood in the country among the poorer and 
ignorant classes, while tending at the same time to bring the classes 
together once more, which we are all agreed must first be brought 
about before the country can be looked upon as being in a really 
satisfactory condition, and before any further demand for Home Rule 
can ever again be seriously considered by England. Concurrently 
with the above system of education we would see the science and 
practice of agriculture taught in a more systematic and regular way 
than it is done at present, in schools all over the country, where ex- 
periments in the different kinds of farming, the rotation of crops, 
and experiments in the different kinds of manures might be ocularly 
demonstrated to all. The fishing industry would of course be 
included in those districts where the inhabitants depend on it for 
their living (as it is now), but in a less spasmodic way, and not in 
a few isolated cases (as at present). There would then be found 
fewer small farmers in Ireland than there are to-day willing to take 
farms, when their onl7 capital consists of a pig or a goat; and 
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obliged, as they sometimes are now, to sell even these in order to 
pay the rent. 

And it is doubtful whether any English Government of the future, 
be it Conservative, Liberal, or Radical, would ever refuse a practical 
scheme of education devised for the benefit of Ireland and for the 
bringing together of the classes once more, provided it was for the 
benefit of Ireland. 

And surely such an education as asked for here is no great 
Utopian dream or incapable of realisation, for its one aim and object 
is to elevate the character of the rising generation of the poorer 
classes in Ireland, and thus fit them for the great and important 
duties they are now called on to fulfil. 

It has been well said that “ knowledge does not consist alone in 
being able to read and write, but in the understanding of one’s 
business and duty in life.’ And it is undoubtedly in the study of 
modern times that the most useful knowledge is to be gained, and 
that best adapted to those about to take part in the government of 
their fellow-men. 

Given an education on the lines indicated above, the next genera- 
tion might safely be entrusted with their own self-government even 
if it took the form of a separate Parliament of their own in Dublin. 
The religious differences might be expected to die gradually away 
before the light of knowledge and the shedding of the old super- 
stitious ignorance. And if we look still farther ahead it is easy to 
see that the religion of the not very distant future will be called 
neither Protestant nor Catholic, but simply “ Christian,” which will 
embrace both alike. 

It is clear that Irish unity must be evolved from a higher plane 
of national politics than we have been accustomed to see in the past. 
The old agrarian and class bias will soon be a thing of the past, and 
indeed is quite out of place to-day. The question as to Home Rule in 
the future depends no longer on what happened in Parnell’s time, but 
on the possibility of a union of the classes in the future, and on the 
result of that union. And for this Ireland requires new men and new 
ideas. She has had enough of the old fighting self-interested factions, 
all of whom have worked for their own ends. The world moves 
on and leaves such men behind. A new generation is now growing 
up under Local Government who will remember little and care less 
for the old agrarian sores and rancours. An educated Ireland would 
judge of things political and religious on their merits and view 
things from the standpoint of newer and broader ideas of duty. 
Yesterday’s men and politics worked, perhaps, up to the best they 
knew, but in the future we shall expect to find new ideas acting up 
to the new facts as they arise. 

But until that day shall arrive, if all those who have the true 
interests of Ireland at heart, be they landlord or tenant, Catholic or 
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Protestant, Unionist or Home-Ruler, Orangeman or Nationalist, 
would but consent to call a truce and drop all their ancient 
animosities and bitter memories, and combine and do all in their 
power to demand an education for the rising generation calculated 
to evolve a higher manhood and womanhood among the poorer 
classes of that country, where now we find nothing but the grossest 
ignorance and superstitious servility to the priestly faction, we 
might yet hope to see the foundation, at any rate, laid, of a really 
united and prosperous Ireland in which the feuds of centuries shall 
be well forgotten, and the demand for Home Rule, if made, contain 
no fears for England or the Protestant and land-owning classes as of 
old. And in place of the bitter feelings of the past between English 
and Irish, we might yet hope to see the dawn of a new era of peace 
and contentment (to which that “ distressful country ” has long been 
a stranger) in the new century about to open upon us. 


Dup.ey S. A. Cossy. 





THE DYING CENTURY. 


O my brothers, do ye hear a mighty throbbing ? 
’Tis the heart-beats of the century a-dying ! 

In the darkness can ye hear a stifled sobbing ? 
’Tis the children for their mother wildly crying ! 


Do ye wonder at this deep and poignant sorrow ? 

Was our century not crowned with light and glory ? 
And, when beside her grave we stand to-morrow, 

Is there one amongst us fit to tell her story ? 


Go back just one hundred years, and see how dismal 
Was the lot of those who lacked our modern science $ 

We can see them plunged in ignorance abysmal, 
Tottering onward without skill or self-reliance. 


When they sailed the sea, ’twas not with steam’s assistance, 
While on land the heavy stage-coach slowly rumbled : 
Between their lives and our own how vast a distance ! 
We glide smoothly on, while they, like cripples, stumbled ! 


Is it true, then, that our race has grown gigantic ? 
Are we better than our fathers were, and braver ? 
Is our progress but the dream of minds gone frantic ? 

If we wish to answer “ No,” do we not waver ? 


For in Seventeen Ninety-nine brave men were fighting 
For ambition or for freedom or for honour : 

Some the wrongs of their poor fellow-men were righting ; 
Thousands loved their land, and shed renown upon her. 


France had her Napoleon then to fight her battles ; 
England had her Nelson then to lead her seamen ; 
So, if glory be where’er the musket rattles, 
Our undaunted sires must have been brave and free men ! 
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We may doubt it, for the sword is cold and cruel, 
And to slay men for mere triumph is inhuman ; 
But War finds in Freedom’s battles nobler fuel ; 
And so Washington is praised by every true man! 


Yes! the century we so decry was glorious, 
Since it made a crippled colony a Nation; 

And those days which saw America victorious 
Will make hearts rejoice in every generation ! 


See to-day proud England shedding blood as ever 
Not for liberty but greed and base aggression ! 

It would seem as if her ruthless sons would never 
Cast aside the brutal weapons of oppression ! 


See the prices rise and fall while blood is flowing ! 
See the speculator make Death fill his pocket ! 

See the gambling politician his dice throwing, 
And, when his land lies bleeding, only mock it ! 


And no prophet’s voice or poet’s pen denounces 
The caitiff who makes men’s blood flow like water, 
Who, with tigerish spring, upon a weak foe pounces, 
And seeks to win a name by senseless slaughter. 


Ah! were Byron living now, what satire scathing 

He would pour out on the man whose crime or blunder 
All South Africa in blood and tears is bathing— 

He would crush the wretch with song’s avenging thunder! 


But we live in other times when it is treason 

To give utterance to the truth, and shame the Devil ! 
We adopt the cut-throat’s creed and call it reason, 

And we prate of “‘ Empire” when we do things evil ! 


Though to-day the hangman’s trade is not so thriving, 
Murder stalks through England, and in every prison 
There are wretches caged for burglary or kniving 
Who have never out of savagery arisen ! 


And to-day how many men for work cry vainly ! 
Ah! how many women perish in the gutter ! 
If each pale-faced city outcast could speak plainly, 
Would not “ starving” be the word those lips would utter ? 
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So it must be that the centuries move slowly, 

For this dying Nineteenth Century has its martyrs— 
After nineteen hundred years the weak and lowly 

Have yet from tyrants’ hands to snatch their charters ! 


Let us hail the coming century serenely ! 
Every step must be a conquest of old errors: 
Through the shadows Progress rises proud and queenly, 
And the Future for free souls has no new terrors ! 


D. F. HAanniIGAN 








THE LAMENT OF A LEADER-WRITER. 


TuatT the daily newspapers are rapidly changing their character has 
long been apparent to all those who are connected in any way with 
their production ; and even the general public, which knows very 
little about the conditions of journalism, has become aware of the 
altered state of affairs. Lord Rosebery has, from his point of view, 
hailed in a recent speech the “ cutting down ” of the leading articles 
“not by lines, but by whole paragraphs,” and this, as we leader- 
writers must sorrowfully acknowledge, is a fact that we know only 
too well to our cost. Counting the other day the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph, which is a good index of journalistic usage in such 
matters, I found that out of the ninety-eight columns which com- 
posed the newspaper, one alone was devoted to leaders. The 
other daily newspapers, each after its kind, tell the same story. 
Even the Times has recently come out on occasion with one leader 
only, while the old measure of four columns of leading matter is 
hardly ever, even in the depths of the “ silly season,” observed by the 
leading journal. The summary of the day’s intelligence, as the 
manager of the Zimes once remarked to me, has taken up the 
room of one leader; while the advertisements of encyclopzdias, 
gazetteers, magnifying-glasses, and atlases, which “the Zhunderer” 
now offers to its readers—after the fashion of those cheap Italian 
papers which give a faithful subscriber a new pair of trousers or an 
enlarged photograph of himself at the end of the year—now fill the 
space once consecrated to the expression of opinions. Other news- 
papers have followed in the same direction. When I first entered 
journalism in 1889, the custom on most London dailies was to have 
three leaders of about a column each, or of even a column and 
sixteen lines in case of emergency, and each of these leaders was 
divided into three parts, the construction of which was based on 
certain traditional editorial rules, which my first editor carefully 
expounded to me. Then came the “ good times,” good, that is to say, 
for the proprietors of newspapers, who are not, as the public is some- 
times apt to imagine, either philanthropists or historians, but simply 
men of business whose aim it is, unless they are in search of a title 
for distinguished Party services, to make as large profits as possible. 
Trade became buoyant, and advertisements flowed into the bureaux of 
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the newspapers. Space, of course, had to be found for the advertise- 
ments, which were paid for, and, accordingly, it was found by the 
simple contrivance of ‘‘ cutting down” the leaders, which were sources 
of expense rather than of profit. To add to the rout of the leader- 
writer, the page advertisement and its hideous brethren, the two- 
columns and half-page “‘ ad” came into fashion, and the most serious 
and high-toned organs of public opinion sacrificed to “ Bovril” or 
“ Westralian Gold Mines ” what was meant for the political situation. 
The cricket reporter, too, began to expand his borders; while, in 
winter, the football correspondent demanded extra space, And, very 
naturally, those gentlemen got it, for the result of our very expen- 
sive University, Public-school, and Board-school education, is that 
the intellectual interests of the masses, who govern our daily press, 
are centred on two subjects alone—sport and finance, Newmarket 
and the Money-market, Lords and Boards. I well remember a 
worthy editor, now, alas! dead, offering me double my then salary 
if I would accept the post of his sporting editor instead of writing 
leaders. I had to decline his offer, because, as I pointed out to 
him, I had studied politics but not sport; and while I am at all 
times ready and willing to write on any subject (at a fair remunera- 
tion) without much preparation, I have always made it a golden rule 
never to attempt to write or talk about three things—art, finance, 
and sport, each of which has a jargon of its own, and none of which 
can be ‘‘ crammed ” without fear of detection. But my editor was 
right in his estimate of the comparative value to his readers of 
politics and sport. If I had confused the political systems of Italy 
and Germany in a leader on the Triple Alliance, they would have 
been no wiser; but, if I had misspelt the name of a jockey or a 
cricket professional, the editorial desk would have been white with 
letters of remonstrance demanding my head on a charger next 
afternoon. Nowadays no political crisis has a chance with a great 
race-meeting on the contents-bill ; and one of the most expensive 
telegrams that I remember was one announcing the score of a big 
Australian cricket match. So editors, urged on by printers clamo- 
rous for space, “cut down” the column leader to “ two-thirds,” 
while the half-column leaderette and the snippety “ third” began to 
make their appearance. The result was disastrous in two ways to 
the leader-writer who was paid by space: for, in the first place, his 
Space was reduced; and, in the second, his labour was increased. 
For, as every practical journalist knows, it is not an easy matter to 
condense and comment on a Budget statement in a “ short two- 
thirds,” or to criticise the life-work of a great departed statesman on 
the morrow of his death in the brief half column that the printer has 
left over from “ads” and cricket. As a colleague of mine once 
truly, if somewhat heartlessly, said on the day which witnessed the 
deaths of Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr, Parnell, they were “ both 
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excellent ‘ subjects,’ but, owing to the pressure on our space, one of 
them will be wasted.” 

Other reasons besides the increase of advertisements and the 
mania for sport and finance have tended to curtail the leaders, 
When I first entered journalism little attention was paid to colonial 
affairs, and Africa, in particular, was seldom a “ subject of the day.” 
But all that has changed now. The colonies demand, and receive, 
an enormous amount of attention in the Press, while large parts of 
Africa are annexes of the Stock Exchange, and as such surrounded 
with the halo of finance—a brighter even than that of missionary 
enterprise. Now, as most papers pay an annual sum to Reuter for 
his foreign telegrams, whether they use them all or only a part (I 
am not speaking of ‘ Reuter’s Special Service,” which stands on a 
different footing), they do not care to sacrifice any part of his 
valuable “ flimsies.” But, as space must be found for these new 
objects of public interest, the poor leader is, of course, like an Indian 
Reserve in America, still further abridged. <‘‘ The printer tells me,” 
says the editor, rushing into the leader-writers’ room at about half- 
past ten,as you are in the middle of your article onthe Far Eastern 
question, “that he is very full to-night, three columns overset 
already ” (this last, by the way, is an old plaint of the printer to 
which we habitués pay no attention), ‘‘ so please keep your leader to 
half a column.” So, with a heavy sigh, you proceed to summarise, 
or, in other words, to spoil, your argument, and after sitting up till 
past midnight, and perhaps missing the last train home, find on 
opening the paper in the morning that, after all, even your truncated 
column, your magnificent torso, has been—‘“held over.” Next 
evening you repair again to your den and hope to get the article 
inserted which has cost you so much time and labour. But in the 
meanwhile the position has changed. The telegrams upon which 
you based your leader last night have been emphatically contra- 
dicted. Li Hung Chang has not been beheaded, as was stated 
yesterday evening ‘‘on the best authority”; he is still, until the 
next wire at least, a factor in the situation; so your article has to 
be torn up or rewritten on the proof, a proceeding which incenses 
the printer against the whole tribe of leader-writers and their ways, 
always a trial to him on account of the late hour of their lucubrations. 
For what he loves is early ‘‘ copy,” which comes in before seven 
o'clock, and such a time is obviously unsuited to the composition of 
a leader based upon the latest telegrams that Reuter sends in, or 
on the Press Association “ flimsies” of some after-dinner speech in 
the country. So, if I may so far revert to the old style of journalism 
as to use a Latin quotation, Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 
It is always the leader-writer who suffers. Even the ‘“ descriptive 
reporter” is allowed to foam through a column at times; but not so 
the mere commentator on political news. 
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The whole business of leader-writing has been utterly revolution- 
zed by yet another agency—the electric telegraph. An old friend 
of mine, who entered journalism in 1854 and is still on the staff of 
a leading London paper, tells me of the golden age before the wire 
was used for everything. Those were the days of the careful 
leader, well written and well weighed, because its author knew 
that it could not be upset by the sudden arrival of a telegram while 
the ink was still wet on the paper. The leader-writer nowadays 
has no time to devote to style, for he has almost always to write 
against time, and it is only rarely that he is permitted to keep the 
whole of his “ copy” by him ; the usual practice is to tear it from 
him slip by slip in order to pacify the clamorous printers upstairs. 
Then there is ever at his elbow that infernal machine, the “ tape,” 
which at any moment may put forth some unwelcome contradiction 
of all that he has written in the last half-hour or so, I remember 
well the night that President Carnot was assassinated at Lyons. It 
was a Sunday night, and we journalists know from experience that 
that is the favourite moment for big events. I was quietly writing, 
and had nearly finished, a leader on some rather unimportant 
point of domestic policy, which was a completed action and not 
therefore liable to be deranged, so I fondly imagined, by the dia- 
bolical ticking of the tape-machine. Suddenly a messenger entered 
the room, handed me one of Reuter’s blue-pencil “ flimsies,” and 
went out. I read the fatal words, ‘“‘ President Carnot has been 
assassinated,” and saw at once that my labour had been lost. The 
President’s murder had in the twinkling of an eye become “the 
subject,” and an article on the crime and his career had to be at 
once improvised. In old days this sort of thing, which increases 
enormously the wear and tear of a leader-writer’s life, could not 
have happened. Now it is of almost nightly occurrence in all the 
newspaper Offices in London. I need not point out the great harm 
which is often done to national interests by this system of hastily 
commenting on scrappy, and perhaps inaccurate, telegrams arriv- 
ing suddenly from the uttermost ends of the earth, and revealing 
a state of things of which the best-informed journalist had no inkling 
five minutes before, yet upon which he must comment five minutes 
later. I am only concerned with the journalistic aspect of the 
matter ; and, looking at it from that point of view, I have no hesi- 
tation in subscribing to the theory of a very distinguished Italian 
journalist, who once observed to me that the electric telegraph had 
tuined literary journalism, of which he had been one of the most 
brilliant exponents. He went on to say, and I have remarked the 
fact since then from my own personal observation, that it is no 
longer necessary for a journalist to be able to write. I know of one 
able correspondent of a leading London newspaper who would be 
puzzled to string together an article in decent English, but who, 
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thanks to the free use of the telegraph, can perform his duties to 
the complete satisfaction of his employers. Once, and, I believe, 
only once, did he essay the task of literary composition, and then his 
article went into the waste-paper basket of his editor. 

The writér of anonymous articles has yet another foe to face in 
these latter days—the titled Jittératewr. It has been discovered by 
many astute editors, as well as by company-promoters, that nothing 
draws so well as a title, and there is no difficulty in procuring the 
article at a proper fee. Those who have had the honour of corre- 
sponding with members of the peerage in private life are sometimes 
a little surprised at the great literary skill which they display in 
their public effusions. A little incident in my own journalistic 
career may shed a light on this sudden development of literary 
workmanship in those who have hitherto been poor hands at ordi- 
nary letter-writing. Some years ago I applied for a post as 
assistant-editor of a certain weekly journal. In the course of con- 
versation with the proprietor-editor, I asked him whether there were 
any special duties which he would desire me to perform. He replied 
that he would require me to correct and put into decent English 
the ill-spelt and ungrammatical articles which a certain well-known 
peer was at that moment contributing to his columns, the articles 
so corrected and rewritten to be signed, of course, by the peer. 
This sort of vicarious authorship goes on to an enormous extent, 
and I have known instances where the most capable specialists 
have been rejected in favour of some titled ignoramus,.who was 
‘* coached ” for his subject and then wrote, or had written for him, 
a signed article upon it. Some time ago a certain commercial 
society desired its secretary to write an article expounding its aims 
and opinions. The article was sent to a very able editor, who kept 
it till it was too late for insertion elsewhere, and then sent it back 
with the usual formula. Next day there appeared in his columns 
another article clearly founded on the arguments of the rejected one, 
and signed by a popular peer, whose knowledge of the question 
was nil, but whose signature was worth any amount of special 
knowledge. 

The School-Board product has, again, unconsciously militated 
against the noble army of leader-writers. The mental condition of 
the masses is such that they cannot sustain any process of thought 
which extends beyond a short paragraph, and for this large, indeed, 
the largest, class of readers, long leaders are of no avail. The 
Daily Mail, which appeals essentially to these nouvelles couches 
sociales, accordingly substituted short and snappy paragraphs for 
“three-deckers”; and what the Daily Mail does to-day, the Daily 
Telegraph will do to-morrow, and the Daily News the week after. 
Moreover, it would be an affectation to suppose that the masses 
take the slightest interest in such subjects as la haute politique, 
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which used to form the staple of leading articles in the olden days. 
It matters nothing to Peckham “what the Swede intends or what 
the French,” unless it be the case of Dreyfus; and the wrangles of 
even our own Party chiefs make poor ‘‘ copy ” now that Mr. Glad- 
stone is no more. Conservative papers feel this especially, for 
their Party leaders are not particularly interesting personalities, and 
it is only the personalities of politics that the “man in the street,” 
who is our master, cares for in public life. Since the present dull 
Parliament came into being, good ‘“‘ subjects” have been compara- 
tively scarce, while Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, birthdays, and collars 
were practically inexhaustible themes for “leaders.” But Liberal 
papers have had their special difficulties too, which have interfered 
with their leader-writers’ liberty of expression. Since labour loomed 
upon the horizon it has been the business of most Liberal journals, 
in deferencé to their capitalist owners, to “sit on the fence ”—an 
attitude not adapted, I find, to good literary work. To pat Labour 
on the back without offending Capital, to urge on “social” legislation 
without checking the flow of that golden stream which is necessary 
for Party success at the polls, is much harder than the old task of 
calling the Tories the enemies of the people. Hence the Liberal 
leader-writer, unless he be on the staff of a paper which “ goes 
bald-headed for honest Labor” (in this case spelt without an “u”), 
has his elbows cramped and his hands tied, and the result is that 
his work falls off in quality, even where, from fear of expressing any 
opinion, his editor does not “ cut down” its quantity to the lowest 
possible amount. 

But, if it were only the political leaders that were doomed or 
amputated, it would still be possible for the writer of them to seek 
refuge in the composition of “light articles ””—leaders, that is to 
say, on the lighter events of the day; the sort of thing, in fact, 
that the late George Augustus Sala used to do so well. But, 
alack! even this comfort is denied. What Sala would do if he 
were alive now I cannot imagine, for his favourite Daily Telegraph, 
which used to print one of his literary-culinary leaders almost 
daily —those were the times, when it had three columns of leading 
matter yer diem—has now no space even for such charming and 
light compositions as his, I remember at one time we were always 
being asked for this style of work; we never are now, however 
tempting the “subjects "and the police-courts suggest dozens of 
them daily—because space is strictly limited, and the public, we are 
told, does not want leaders. So the old, gossipy article, which, 
in the hands of a master like Sala, often approached to something 
like literature, is doomed too, and ere long, I fear, the paragraph 
will reign supreme, if the advertisements will allow even that 
supremacy. 

It may be said, however, that the leader-writer, driven from 
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his post in the daily press, may find a vacant column in the weekly 
reviews, But nothing is more characteristic of the decline of the: 
old style of British journalism than the decadence of that particular 
branch of the press. It is increasingly difficult to make high-class 
weeklies pay their way. Thus, in my time, I have witnessed the 
rise and fall of the National Observer, the British Review, the New 
Saturday, the Realm, and many other lesser luminaries of the week, 
so that at the present moment three high-class weeklies are alone left 
to us, and of these three one has just changed hands because it was 
not a financial success. No; it is the heyday of the snippets 
class of weekly paper; but the old literary review is declining. 
The public does not want opinions and arguments, it wants facts, or, 
what is better, facetiw, and it gets them, mostly at second-hand, in 
the class of papers that I have mentioned. So,I think, most people 
will agree with a friend of mine, a journalist of long experience,. 
who always warns young men against taking up leader-writing as a 
profession. ‘Be a reporter,” he is wont to say, “be a foreign 
correspondent, be a sub-editor, be anything, only not a leader-writer,. 
for that species will soon be as extinct as the dodo.” 

Yet one more straw must be laid on the suffering leader-writer's. 
back. I allude to the practice of syndicating, which has enormously 
reduced the amount of journalistic work. Nowadays there are 
agencies—I have myself written for one of them—which disseminate 
the same leader to a vast number of provincial papers in different 
parts of the country. Now, in the very early days of one’s 
journalistic career, it may flatter one’s vanity to know that one is 
‘‘ influencing public opinion” in, say, Dorsetshire and Durham at 
the same moment. But, when one gets to regard journalism as a 
matter of business, one perceives that a single journalist, receiving 
not one penny more remuneration than if his article appeared in but 
one paper, is doing the work of a score or more, who are thus 
displaced.’ It is not my affair to discuss the grievances of ‘‘ London 
correspondents,” but they tell me that they, too, suffer in the same 
way, and that syndicating is injuring their side of the journalistic 
profession, just as Reuter is rendering the foreign correspondent,. 
except in the case of a few very great papers, a mere luxury. The 
plain fact is that journalism is now such a complete machine, and 
competition is so keen, that journalists are suffering much as the- 
workmen did when machinery was first introduced into their industries. 
The fate of the Spitalfields weavers, which we have often complacently 
quoted in articles on the labour question, is now in store for our- 
selves—which is quite another matter, and not to be airily dismissed 
in a “ short two-thirds.” 

A French newspaper man once said to me that France was the 


1 Recently, too, political agencies have begun to distribute leaders to country 
papers free of all charge for the propagation of their own views as ‘‘ public opinion.” 
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paradise of journalists. Experience of French newspapers proves, 
indeed, that he was right. Not caring in the least for news, printing 
few telegrams, and having comparatively few advertisements, the 
leading French papers have more scope for articles, which their 
authors are allowed—and this is an enormous gain to the writer—to 
sign either with their own names or with easily identifiable noms de 
guerre. The readers become accustomed to seeing these names day 
by day, demand articles by their old friends, and so the writer 
becomes invaluable to his paper. Moreover, as in France they do 
not now believe in the maxim of Beaumarchais, that l’amour des 
lettres est incompatible avec Vesprit des affaires,a leader-writer may 
become almost anything, or, as the French proverb says, le jowrnalisme 
méne & tout, The time would fail were one to enumerate the long 
list of French journalists who have becomes ministers, senators, 
deputies. Even in Italy, where articles are not so often signed as 
in France, the same is true, though not perhaps to the same extent 
as formerly. But here, what instances are there of such brilliant 
transformations, with the two exceptions of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Morley? A man may have written leaders for years on a big 
English paper, and supplied muddle-headed members of Parliament 
with ideas for their speeches, upon which they have gained a certain 
reputation, and yet all the time be unknown outside the narrow 
circle of his own office. In fact, as has been truly said, the average 
British philistine’s conception of a journalist is either a war 
correspondent or a reporter. I know men who, if they had been 
French journalists, would have been powerful literary personalities, 
yet here are mere wheels in a complicated machine, unseen by the 
public and unappreciated by their thousands of readers. A ballet- 
dancer fresh from the atmosphere of the divorce court (I remember 
one case in point), a jockey, a peer, or a well-advertised labour 
leader may scrawl his or her signature at the foot of an article ; 
but not so the professional journalist. Journalism, in England at 
least, is, as has been said, “the grave of genius,” but from the 
journalistic grave even the epitaph is withheld. So the leader- 
writer at forty finds himself no better advertised, and so no better 
paid, than he was at five-and-twenty, while his opportunities of 
space are every day still further “cut down.” The awful warning, 
which that brilliant Italian novelist and journalist, Matilde Serao, 
addressed to those who would enter Italian journalism, in one of her 
recent novels,’ is far truer of the British newspaper world. 

It can never be too plainly stated that the interests of newspaper 
proprietors and those of newspaper writers are not the same. In 
fact, they are usually diametrically opposed. The proprietor loves big 
advertisements, which encroach on the space to such an extent that 
one wonders how much longer the public will stand this contraction 

1 Vita ed Avventure di Riccardo Joanna. 
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of the news. ‘The writer, on the other hand, likes the days of lean 
and emaciated ‘‘ads,” when space is less limited, and he can, 
accordingly, spread out a little more than usual. He used to like 
above all the “silly season,” with its possibilities of ‘holiday 
articles,’ and its certainties of more leaders. But we have no 
“silly seasons” now. Congresses and conferences meet as soon as 
Parliament is up; cricket is always with us—for, if we have it not 
here, we have it at the Antipodes; and Africa has always some 
surprise in store for editors, which enables them and, indeed, 
compels them, to contract their leader columns and keep their 
“headed articles” in “the rack”—that purgatory of postponed 
insertions where “ held-over” matter reposes, in some cases, from 
year’s end to year’s end. The enormous diversity of interests nowa- 
days, the vast area of the world now open to the electric telegraph, 
the publication of huge lists of patriotic or charitable subscriptions, the 
insertion of the reports of company-meetings for valuable considera- 
tion, and the desire of so many readers to write letters to the editor, 
and so provide him with gratuitous “ copy” in place of articles for 
which he would have to pay—all these things have helped to give 
that great institution, the “silly season,” its death-blow. Finally, 
some editors, as soon as advertisements begin to fall off or the 
holiday season approaches, deprive the journalist of his last hope by 
reducing the size of their papers. But this expedient is not much 
needed nowadays, for almost every newspaper has now every night 
about twice as much matter available as it can put in. ‘The diffi- 
culty is not, as the public imagines, how to fill the paper, but how 
to get in one-half of the news. Two golden rules help the editor 
to solve this question: (1) Never leave out an advertisement ; 
(2) always “cut down” your leaders. 

Against these facts, learned in the hard school of experience, 
which, I am sure, would be confirmed by any journalist of the 
present day, there seems to be nothing to set in favour of the 
leader-writer. That personage, if so impersonal an entity can so be 
described, must reconcile himself to his, I fear, speedy extinction. 
The great democracy which now dictates the taste of newspapers 
has no need of him or his works, nor, I must sadly confess, would it 
in the least regret his demise. 


A LEADER- WRITER. 





BIOLOGY AS A BRANCH OF 
EDUCATION. 


NEARLY every science can be, and is, looked upon from two differing 
points of view: upon the one hand its study may be regarded as a 
purely intellectual pursuit or relaxation, while upon the other it 
claims more general consideration as a means of filling our pockets 
or of directly increasing our comforts and resources. 

In the second case we use, as a guide in the practice of our 
industries, the principles which underlie them, and call it “ applied 
science.” The name brings to mind mechanics, physics, or chemistry 
rather than the science or sciences dealing with living things, but to 
leave it out is hardly giving biology its due, for not only has it long 
formed a charming study in itself, but its manifold applications have 
proved the paramount importance of the subject. 

Furthermore, there is another aspect of biology, for, dealing as it 
does with living activities, it teaches us about ourselves, and in time 
it cannot fail to improve our health and habits both as individuals 
and as a community. We are animals, and no amount of argument 
can alter the fact, so let us acknowledge it, and if we remain blind 
to the many advantages to be gained by adding to our information in 
this direction, it should at least cause us to bear ourselves more 
humbly in times to come. 

It would hardly be possible to discuss any one of these aspects 
absolutely by itself, but the matters relating to them can very well 
be made to fall under the several headings given below. 


Pure Brouoey, 


One would have to go a long way before one could find anything 
better calculated to train boys and girls to use their powers of 
observation—which is a piece of education not always provided for 
even now—than a properly conducted study of plant and animal 
structures easily obtainable. Indeed, such an interest can be aroused 
that the work may be unconsciously continued during walks and 
rambles, from which the idea of task is far removed. A general 
knowledge quickly becomes a special one. The gleeful urchin blows 
away the miniature parachutes from the ripened head of a dandelion 
to learn the time o’ day in accordance with the nursery myth. A 
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question as to the use of the flying down may set him thinking, and 
a search for other contrivances by means of which plants give their 
children a start in the world, will show him the hooks of the 
burdock, the slings of the broom, and will let him see that the juicy 
fruits he loves so well were intended in the first place for the birds 
he hitherto has looked upon only as thieves. 

So much with regard to macroscopic work, but for practice with a 
compound microscope very much more may be claimed: suffice it to 
say that, leaving upon one side the direct advantage to the few who 
will need to use the instrument in after life, the training of the 
hand, eye, and brain in methods of precision gives to the many an 
education, it has rightly been insisted, cannot be gained at one and 
the same time from any other study. 

It is now no longer necessary to expatiate upon the benefits arising 
from the riding of a hobby, and in taking up some branch of 
‘Natural History ” one gets intellectual work in the determination 
of species and their manifold variations; one may at the same time 
gratify the instinct of hoarding and the spirit of rivalry by striving 
to make a collection which is of greater use than that of fellow- 
enthusiasts ; while a very great advantage is that one can combine 
with all this, healthy exercise in the open air, whereas many sciences 
must be worked at almost wholly in an indoor laboratory. 

That the majority of failures at the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate Science Examinations of London University is, or at 
least used to be, in biology, may be explained by the fact that at 
school the students had gained some familiarity with chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics; but biology, being a new subject, and not 
easily learnt from books, nor from the majority of teachers, had to be 
“‘faoged at,” and, not being appreciated, “failed in.” While discussing 
examinations in which biology is included, it should ba mentioned 
that other bodies, granting medical degrees and diplomas, insist 
upon a certain amount of acquaintance with this subject: recently, 
for instance, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons have rightly 
made it compulsory. Again, a knowledge of botany and plant 
physiology is required of candidates for the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s certificate, though the fact that no manipulative tests are 
applied in either theory or practice of the subject rather tends to 
place the examination behind the times. The other examining 
bodies whose syllabuses include biology may be more aptly considered 
later on in connection with biological teaching. 

That biology is recognised as a subject for academic honours goes 
without saying, and it may be interesting to see what little prospect 
of a comfortable livelihood there is offered to the individual who 
devotes himself to the study of life pure and simple. If the 
student be a successful worker and a member of one of the older 
universities, or even of a London college, he may on the strength of 
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this obtain a demonstratorship or the post of assistant lecturer in a 
college at a salary of from £100 per annum, or even less, to £150. 
The number of such posts is necessarily limited, and the same 
remark applies equally to professorships which, though carrying with 
them as a rale a more substantial income, are but rarely vacant, and 
the powerful influence of other professors, with or under whom the 
aspirant has worked, must be exerted before he can get into a settled 
position. For the biologist, without these influences behind him, 
who wishes to gain his bread by imparting knowledge to others, 
there remains lecturing and taking classes under the Science and 
Art Department or Technical Instruction Act ; indeed, a well-known 
professor of botany said, in a sectional meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford, that if the County Councils had done 
nothing else with the “ beer money,” they had created some excellent 
berths for his most deserving pupils. The botanical work which is 
done in some private schools, apart from science schools and private 
teaching, may also form a means by which the income of the 
biological teacher can be occasionally added to. 

The only other important direction in which biological talent may 
‘find an outlet is in the at present restricted curatorial work of 
museums. It isa notorious fact, commented upon from time to time by 
the scientific press, that museums are chronically undermanned and the 
staff grievously underpaid. In the British Natural History Museum, 
for instance, the cases may cost from £400 to double that amount, 
while the highly educated and specially qualified man who has the 
task of looking after their contents starts work after a competitive 
examination at a salary of £150 per annum. Until recently the pay 
at first was only £120. Even then the departments are so short of 
hands that very little more than purely curatorial and cataloguing 
work can, as a rule, be attempted in working hours. There are few 
who, like the staff of American museums, can find time to do the 
original and anatomical work that should keep our country to the 
fore. 

Local museums have not yet in all cases got beyond the curiosity — 
shop stage of displaying gleanings of general, not to say hazy, 
interest from all quarters of the globe, that, after the owners can no 
longer find room for them, have been deposited among a still more 
heterogeneous and neglected conglomeration of supposed local archeo- 
logical relics, of which “ a portion of the barn in which Maria Some- 
body-or-other was murdered ” may be taken as a type. It is not 
surprising, under such circumstances, that museum posts are con- 
sidered by local authorities to demand but small expenditure, that 
schemes for improvement meet with little financial support, and that 
the educational power which they might pre-eminently possess is 
practically nil. 

The foregoing remarks show some of the difficulties in the path of 
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the advancement of the science which is, nevertheless, making its 
way to the front rank of educational subjects, 


APPLIED BIoLoGy. 


In these days, when the utilitarian cry of “ Teach only what will 
help our children to get their living” tends to have undue influence, 
the fact that biology underlies successful working in brewing, 
dairying, and general agriculture, horticulture and fishing indus- 
tries, is a great recommendation for the teaching of this science in 
schools as a preparation for technical education. Biology is an ideal 
subject for such instruction, for the application is, as a rule, most 
direct. 

Brewing may be first touched upon, seeing that the technical 
instruction grant comes from the Excise, and may serve well, with 
dairying, to emphasise the practical importance of one of the most 
modern and rapidly extending branches of biological research—to 
wit, bacteriology. A germ-weed may spoil a brew or even many of 
them, and destroy the reputation of a firm whose head has probably 
obtained a seat in the House of Lords through a special or sought- 
after flavour imparted to the beer by another microbe. 

The collection and distribution of milk, under bacteriologically 
clean conditions, will increase its keeping and lessen its disease-pro- 
ducing qualities. Not that it is to the direct advantage of the 
farmer who sends all his milk to large towns that it should keep 
longer than absolutely necessary after it has reached the consumer. 
That might mean more work and less money, but this bit of technical 
instruction should be impressed upon the public and the producer for 
once, in the interest of the consumer. If, however, the farmer 
makes butter or cheese, and is an intelligent man, he will soon see 
that clean milk and a pure-culture starter may do a great deal for 
him ; a knowledge of pasteurisation may help him further, and this 
process (keeping milk at a temperature of about 158° Fahrenheit— 
when most disease germs are killed—for some ten minutes) and 
sterilisation may once more be of enormous benefit to the consumer in 
this land swarming with tuberculous cattle while the authorities are 
being compelled to introduce legislation upon the matter. Again, if 
disease germs and those producing ill-flavours in dairy products are 
destroyed, others with known capabilities for good may be systemati- 
cally substituted, giving a fixed flavour that can always be depended 
upon, @ rare thing with British butters. 

That a knowledge of their anatomy and physiology is necessary to 
an intelligent care of plants should be apparent, and is recognised, 
as already mentioned, by the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
gardener having his charges so much more under control. than the 
farmer must gain the more from such information, but even the 
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agriculturist on the large scale cannot afford to completely ignore 
the biologist’s work. To the latter is owed the discovery that 
leguminous plants, being partners with minute organisms living in 
nodules on their roots which can obtain nitrogen from the air, need 
not, as they share the substance thus rendered available, depend for 
such a supply upon the soil, and valuable manures containing nitrates 
need no longer be thrown away upon such crops. The life-histories 
of insects, to take a single other case, worked out by naturalists, lay 
all growers of plants under a debt of gratitude, weak points in the 
histories having been brought to light which, being known, may 
lead to the comparatively successful extermination of pests. 

To complete the list of important subjects with which this heading 
was started there only now remain those of fish and oyster culture. 
The whole question of artificial fish-rearing, again, rests upon appli- 
cations of biology; if anything further in the life-history of the 
oyster is to be found out—and it seems absolutely certain that before 
new artificial methods of culture are introduced more accurate know- 
ledge is wanted—it is to the scientific rather than to the practical man 
that we must look for the discovery. 


BIoLoGIcaAL TEACHING. 


In a country which has produced Darwin, Wallace, and Huxley, 
there must be a large number of students who love biology for its own 
sake, but that very many more would take a delight in the subject 
if some knowledge of it came into their way is just as certain. It 
is not in English magazines, unfortunately, that we find as yet 
articles with such titles as ‘‘ The Microscope in the High School,” nor 
do we hear of many schools with teachers of both botany and zoology 
on their permanent staff. The Oxford and Cambridge local exam- 
inations and the London University Matriculation syllabus, however, 
give an opportunity for natural history work in some schools, while 
the subjects laid down for the new alternative stage in biology by the 
Science and Art Department, and examined upon for the first time 
last year (coupled with the fact that the boys and girls can take the 
paper in the daytime instead of at night, when they ought to be in 
bed, as under the old regulations), should encourage the adoption of 
biology in many grammar schools and others of our teaching institu- 
tions, especially in the country. 

Surely it is as much a piece of education to know how the plants 
upon which we are dependent for all the essentials of life obtain 
their food from soil and air and make their way in the world, as to learn 
by heart a string of dates, or to be told that when you pour hydro- 
chloric acid upon marble, carbon dioxide gas is given off. 

From a scientific, as well as a generally educational point of view, 
what is wanted is a proper biological training, for, numerous as are 
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the amateur naturalists and collectors in various branches of botany 
and zoology, there are but few who have begun, as they should, with a 
general knowledge, the result being that, although they do much good 
work, they remain in a groove and lack the broad mind that charac- 
terises the true biologist. 

One is most concerned here with any recently constituted means 
by which the teaching of the science under consideration is being 
furthered, and perhaps the most important is the work done by 
County and Borough Councils, with the help of the Technical 
Instruction grant ; this, so far as it touches biology, would fall into 
the following divisions : 

(1) The instruction of teachers by means of lectures and 
laboratory work centrally, and of other students locally in 
Botany and Zoology, or in these sciences applied to Agriculture 
(including Dairy Bacteriology) and Horticulture, with economic 
Entomology and Fisheries, 

(2) The foundation or giving assistance in the foundation of 
institutions in which such subjects are taught. 

(3) The making of grants of money, or teaching assistance, 
or the sending of paying scholars to institutions already in 
working order. 

(4) The conduct of experiments. 

(5) The aiding of local museums carried on upon modern 
and common-sense principles, and where teaching collections are 
displayed as an introduction to the faunal and floral productions 
belonging to the district which the museum is primarily intended 
to preserve. 

The list is a fairly long one, but it represents what has been done 
in the country, everything mentioned not having necessarily taken 
place in any one county, nor has every county contributed to such 
work. It is in the larger towns of course that technical institutes 
mostly spring up for the teaching of science, but a. few of the 
councils in agricultural counties have themselves provided instruction 
in biology as being the science upon which cultural processes con- 
siderably depend, and in accordance with the idea that the prin- 
ciples taught must or should be those which underlie the industries 
of the district under the jurisdiction of the council. Every county, 
it must be remembered, has not a coast-line, while, experiments and 
museums not falling in with ordinary and old-fashioned ideas of 
teaching, it was thought from the outset that it might be illegal to 
devote money to them, and that the rash body who did not wish to 
remain twenty years behind the times might be surcharged by the 
Government auditor. Luckily some go-a-head men made a law unto 
themselves, and within the last year, too, the grant of money to the 
Essex Field Club Museum by the Town Council of West Ham has 
been provided for in their special Act of Parliament. 
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Of course, as was natural from the way in which educational 
responsibility was forced upon them, the County Councils were only 
too glad to shift as much of it as they could on to other and 
presumably wiser shoulders. So grants where possible were made to 
colleges in return for some stipulated work, and even now, in some 
directions, there is a tendency to treat secondary education as the 
same thing as technical instruction, to the benefit of those grammar 
schools which fit in with the municipal idea of teaching. 

The results, so far as applied biology is concerned, are smaller 
than might be anticipated. In the majority of the few institutions 
devoted to agriculture, which have sprung up in the wake of the 
Technical Instruction movement, the practical side seems to have 
more attention paid to it than the scientific. The Act of Parlia- 
ment defines Technical Instruction as teaching “in the principles 
of science and art applicable to industries, and in the application of 
special branches of science and art to specific industries or employ- 
ments. It shall not include teaching the practice of any trade, 
industry, or employment”; but as, in the same Act, manual 
instruction is brought in and stated to include “ instruction in 
processes of agriculture,” it is possible without even stretching a point 
to teach the theory in this case, and show the application of it in 
the same course of lessons preferably given by a scientific and 
practical man conjointly, which is ideal technical instruction, whereas 
training in the practice taken alone, or almost alone, is nothing of 
the kind. 

To take two specific subjects, Dairying and Horticulture, let us 
see what has been done in England for students, Apart from the 
curricula of agricultural departments in one or two colleges, and the 
travelling dairies of County Councils, we find the British, Midland, 
and Eastern Counties Dairy Institutes, near Reading, Derby, and 
Ipswich respectively, of which the last belongs to a private company. 
At two, if not all these places devoted to dairying, there is at present 
no bacteriologist on the staff, and it would appear that the courses 
on Dairy Bacteriology, given at the County Biological Laboratory in 
Essex to students selected from the travelling dairy-school, comprise 
the whole instruction of a systematic character given south of the 
Tweed on the science upon which it has been pointed out that 
continuously successful and improved dairy practice depends. Little 
hope is there that in the county mentioned this branch of the work 
can be properly extended, as the fixed dairy-school has long since 
been closed. 

With regard to Horticulture, things are perhaps a little more 
hopeful from a scientific point of view, owing to the recognised 
examination of the Royal Horticultural Society, but little enough 
has been done even for this subject. Holmes Chapel Agricultural 
College includes the words ‘‘and Horticultural” in its full title 
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Swanley College was started as a private venture, and now does good 
work that might well be added to. The Essex County Council 
carries on a Horticultural School for the Eastern Counties, which 
seems to be the only one where science is, if anything, made the 
point of most importance, seeing that all gardening-lads know 
something of the practice; while the Royal Botanic Society, with 
the assistance of the London County Council, has instituted a 
practical gardening school, which might be made of real use by tho 
teaching of science. 

It is not pleasant to have to compare one’s own country unfavour- 
ably with another, even if it be America, but to those who are 
acquainted with the way in which such subjects are taken up by the 
authorities in the United States, the efforts made in England to 
advance the knowledge of those who have to compete with foreigners 
in the perfecting of dairy and horticultural produce seem paltry 
indeed. ‘True it is that our Board of Agriculture makes as large 
grants as it is able to the best of our institutions, such as they are; 
but when shall we have our recognised dairy bacteriologists ? When 
shall we hear of such a thing as a Government pomologist and his 
reports? or, when shall we see a department arise for the scientific 
testing of seeds for the benefit of the grumbling and out-of-date 
farmer? And yet these are but a few of the things which are 
familiar to our American cousins. 

Enough has perhaps been urged in favour of educational 
museums; but there is one particular case which calls for a further 
word or two—to wit, the Buckland Bequest, of which the part 
comprising the collections illustrative of fish culture may be swept 
away by the Select Committee on the Museums of the Science and 
Art Department. The Buckland Museum would form a fitting 
nucleus of a collection in connection with an educational centre 
dealing with our fishing industries, which are in a worse state 
of neglect than others that we have alluded to previously. 
Frank Buckland left £5000, subject to a life interest in favour 
of his widow, to found a lectureship in connection with his 
specimens, but the sole trustee it is understood decamped with the 
money. 

Apart from the subject of teaching, it is surely something of a 
shame that the memory of a man who devoted his health and 
strength to the service of his country should not be perpetuated in 
a fitting way; but when part of his last gift to the public cause he 
had so much at heart is lost to the nation through no fault of his 
own, and the rest is neglected and rendered to all intents and 
purposes useless, it seems the quintessence of shabbiness and 
ingratitude that this one record of the enthusiast should be 
effaced instead of being used to fill a gap in our series of useful 
exhibitions. 
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Pornts oF Sociat INTEREST, 


There is still to be considered the aspect of special human interest 
which attaches itself to the evidences of inexplicable life. Apart 
from the fact that we look to biology for an account of our origin 
and a knowledge of our most remote forefathers, we are given an 
explanation by this science of our social and religious instincts, and 
an opportunity of modifying such of our customs as may not be to 
the interests of our race. 

Owing to the higher education of women we have for a long time 
been accustomed to see young people of both sexes attending lectures 
together, and now on almost every side we hear sung the praises of 
mixed schools, in which, as in some of our family circles, the boys 
unconsciously impart a spirit of self-reliance to the girls, and the 
latter exert a refining influence upon the former. Some writers, 
whose knowledge of human nature is wider than their practical 
acquaintance with the working of such schools, foresee possibilities 
of direful results from such a system. The possibilities, so far as we 
can learn, still remain such, and if, after a judicious series of lessons 
in the physiology of plants and simple animals, our children were 
given some knowledge of their own responsibilities, instead of 
allowing them to obtain what information chance, or even curiosity 
might bring into their way, the hope of the possibilities alluded to 
not evolving into actualities would be made the greater, and the 
wonderful work of exterminating that objectionable creature, the 
‘nice ” person “ with a nasty mind,” might in time be accomplished. 

Leaving the more general considerations upon one side, there are 
many occasions in everyday life—and we take a few particular in- 
stances—where a general knowledge of the science we are discussing 
may do a great deal. It should not require a case or two of typhoid 
fever in its midst to teach a family the necessity of boiling the 
drinking water where there is the slightest chance of contamination 
with sewage, nor need an infant suffer from intestinal tuberculosis 
before a habit is contracted of raising the milk to a temperature 
which is death to disease-producing germs. 

Great importance is attached to a knowledge of first principles of 
aid to the injured, but surely in these days of degenerate mothers, 
when babies are fed on artificial foods, it should be a piece of 
common information that starchy food should not be given at an age 
when the saliva contains no ferment to convert it into sugar and 
render it available as nourishment. 


CoNCLUSION. 


It has only been possible in this dissertation to cull from the great 
workshop of Nature a few typical examples of her processes which 
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can be adapted to our physical and intellectual requirements, and in 
conclusion, let it be emphasised, that, to use a simile, however 
pleasant it may be to read of the doings of wonderful men and 
women, the privilege of knowing them personally is infinitely more 
delightful; trust not, therefore, to a book knowledge of Nature, but 
strive to have a real acquaintance with her ways and works, 
Practical investigation is the most important part of a biological 
training, and although we may have seen protests raised occasionally 
in special cases against the dissecting of animals in physiological 
classes for juveniles, only one side of the question has been brought 
forward. In the case one has in mind, the teacher, a lady, was 
dubbed strong-minded, and the distress of the children elaborated 
upon. There are, of course, limits to the work which is necessary or 
desirable, and the teacher of such subjects pre-eminently requires 
tact; one would say that in the case alluded to the lady did not 
realise in time the difficulty of reconciling to such a demonstration, 
children whose natural fearlessness of mind had been crushed out of 
them by their unthinking parents or guardians, and replaced by a false 
and ignorant feeling of loathing for such ordinary acquaintances of 
the naturalist as frogs, worms, or beetles. 


Witrrep Marx WEss, 





SPACE AND TIME. 


THE explanation below is that of a theory of the physical origin and 
nature of space and time, and an acquisition of a knowledge of both 
of them by man. 

Now let us suppose that two friends, clever young students, whom: 
we will call Tom and Jack, start out for a walk on Woolwich: 
Common. Just before starting they have suddenly lost all their 
ideas about and knowledge of space, motion, and time; probably 
owing to the after-effects of influenza. They cross and re-cross the 
common in every direction, walking about the whole morning 
but keeping strictly together. On returning home, with much 
difficulty and after a long debate, they succeed in getting back again 
their knowledge or notions of space, which however they agree to 
call * ether.” 

The next morning they betake themselves again to the Common, 
but now for some minutes they go in for running in every direction, 
although always keeping together and never out-running each 
other, but at the close however they are still only in possession 
of the notion of ether—their new name for “ space.” They have 
hardly rested themselves, when Bill, Harry, George, Dick, and Sam, 
acquaintances of theirs, who have not lost their ideas of space, 
motion, and time, join them, and then they all agree to have a good 
race together, by distance and not by time, of which Tom and Jack 
have as yet no notion. 

When they are all tired and sit down to rest themselves, Tom and 
Jack, who by observing and comparing the pace and running capacity 
of themselves and their companions each with the other, whether quick 
or slow, or quicker or slower, now recover most of their former 
acquaintance with motion, .and perceive that the measuring of 
the different spaces on the racing-ground up to the divers points of 
position in which the competitors with the winner fall short of the 
goal only gives them the length of the spaces traversed by each 
competitor : whereas the several capacities for pace of the ranners— 
whether quick or slow, or quicker or slower—up to the time when 
the winner reaches the goal, remain undetermined without the idea 
of motion. Thus they rejoice over their recovery of motion, and after 

1 A practical protest against the over-use of capital letters is begun in this paper : 
a bad habit borrowed from the Germans by metaphysicians, and voraciously indulged 


in for the illegitimate purpose of over-emphasis. Our readers will indeed relish its 
abandonment. 
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much wrangle and debate between themselves, and in spite of chaff 
and ridicule from their companions, they decide time is identical with 
motion, and rightly, as the sequel will show. 

Let us now pass from our imaginary group of runners to the 
natural condition of activity of an infant, say, of three months. 

The little creature, at some time or other, pushes one hand 
against the other, or foot against foot, and so by dint of repeating 
this and similar acts in other directions becomes slowly acquainted 
with concrete examples of matter." Then it commences to explore 
the pushed-against hand, passing its other hand slowly over and 
around it, and so gradually acquires notions of form and space, 
which are supplemented and developed by pushing against and 
feeling for and feeding from its mother, and through her action upon 
itself. Next follows the touching and examining of external objects 
and soon those at a distance, and vainly trying to come at them, 
which want is at last satisfied when later, now a child, it crawls, 
stretching from one thing to another with busy eyes and clutching 
hands. 

While the child’s familiarity with space is growing with brighten- 
ing consciousness, and some glimmering notion of it perhaps as a 
whole and even its measurement or rather its differences—whether 
long or short, broad or narrow—is acquired, then soon after in the 
same gradual manner does an idea of motion develop. And this is 
when, with increasing capacity, strength, and vigour, the child’s own 
slow movements, short or long, are varied by quicker spurts, and its 
attention is drawn to those of its nurse, or the cat or dog, thus 
marking the difference of fast and slow and short and long, and thus 
gradually imbibing a rudimentary idea of motion, and therefore of 
time, as we shall presently see. 

When this child grows up to manhood he will most likely puzzle 
himself and others over the question of our knowledge of the origin 
of space and time, quite baffled by metaphysics and @ priori 
explanations.” Whereas our imaginary Tom and Jack, having made 
very good use of a fresh opportunity, and having at last gone 
home and worked it all thoroughly out, strike oil, and find out that 
what they used to call “space” is really ether and that time is motion. 
We now proceed to show the probable truth of their first, and the 
actual truth of their second conclusion. 

All the text-books and authorities agree that the luminiferous 
ether fills all space and pervades all bodies, solid, gaseous, and liquid, 
in that space. If this is true, there is really no such thing as 
space as a void in which celestial objects move, but the word only 
remains as a term of measurement of the ether which pervades all 
bodies and is continuous, both in breadth, length, and depth through 


1 With or without a mental congenital tendency to form the perception. 
2 But, of course, the brain increases and confirms indirectly its knowledge of space 
and motion through the medium of the retina. 
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the whole universe. In fact, ether does not fill space, but 7s 
space, and the old measuring of space, which except among mathe- 
maticians excluded bodies moving in that space, with the discovery 
(an actual one) of the luminiferous ether, becomes obsolete. A 
possible objection to the above is, that loading the shoulders of what 
after all is only accepted as a convenient hypothesis with another 
one less perhaps acceptable, is unscientific. But even if the wave- 
theory of light, heat, &c., were not by now almost as fully accepted 
as that of gravitation, the objection does not really apply, as this 
luminiferous theory is absolutely independent of hypothesis. It is 
not a successful guess, but an organised statement of the facts, 
therefore its existence rests upon a solid foundation. 

But what is ether? Or, rather, what is it made of ? Physicists 
are not agreed, and, it seems, can only return uncertain and even 
contradictory answers to these questions. According to W. Herschell, 
Daniel, &c., it is an elastic solid ; but Ganot, W. K. Clifford, and, 
we believe, the majority of savants prefer an elastic fluid:' and “a 
perfect or nearly perfect fluid possessing some of the properties of a 
solid ” is more to the taste of the paradoxical Gore, 

But is it matter after all? It differs, indeed, from what we 
know by experience as matter, in transmitting by continuity, not by 
impact; in being discontinuous, granular, comparable to an all- 
pervading jelly, in the inability of anything of the nature of an 
air-pump being able to remove it from any given space, and in con- 
stantly being whirled in local vortices. On the other hand, it can 
convey energy, potential and kinetic, is capable of tension and dis- 
placement, possesses rigidity and elasticity, and so far resembles 
matter. But matter as we know it, although shorn of some of its 
well-known properties, may be recognised by those which remain. 
These remaining ones are certainly increased to an infinite degree 
in subtlety, fineness, impalpability to the senses, and perfection in 
fluidity ; and many scientists entertain the idea that ether is the one 
material substance in the universe (Erdstoff), gross matter being 
simply differentiated portions of it. When we have accepted the 
idea of the materiality of ether, we had better stop, although all 
physical phenomena are really but transformations of motion, and 
ether differs only from gross matter in being another mode of 
motion. 

We fear, however, that there is a fatal objection to our theory 
that space is ether ; because when scientists talk of ether filling all 
space, they talk as if they mean nothing of the kind, but only space 
as known by experience to us in the visible universe, and so they 
discuss conceiving ‘‘a thinning out of the luminiferous ether,” to the 
gradual extinction of light somewhere outside of the milky way, and 
that the stars of that region are on a black ground, as black as 


1 Or gas, 
VoL. 152.—No. 6. 22 
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night, or ‘‘as a coal,” according to W. Herschell, devoid of any 
nebulous light, and ‘‘ by this extinction of ether acting as a cosmical 
veil, for ever hiding from our view all external galaxies.” Of course, 
should the experts mean what they say, when they proclaim that 
ether fills all space, and it is difficult to fix where “thinning” or 
leaving off comes in, or rather, where it begins, our theory would 
stand a very good chance of acceptance. 

And now as to what we have known as time, being really motion. . 
According to our theory a child gradually acquires rudimentary 
ideas of motion by marking the difference of quick and slow 
movements; but what he does not recognise until after years is, that 
when he is resting, this rest of his is not absolute rest, which is 
unknown, but only relative rest; and that he is also subject to the 
motion of the earth’s axial rotation round the sun: and the uncon- 
sciousness of this motion, even in the adult, is owing to its extreme 
velocity, which, like a top at full speed, seems in absolute rest. 

To compare great things with small—the passenger in an express 
train, whether he walk about his Pullman or sit down, is part 
and parcel of the train’s motion, and his own movements while 
travelling are relative to this general motion, and the stations and 
objects which he passes in succession are again at rest only relative 
to the earth’s motion—this journey in an express being an affair of 
double relativity. Similarly a dweller upon our globe is a passenger 
in a sort of globular Pullman, with this difference, that the car never 
stops and motion is continuous. But as our cosmic traveller makes 
progress through the day, and then the night, he is always marking 
time, or rather motion, or is subject to the continuous motion whose 
motor is the resultant of two component powers—that of gravitation 
and centrifugal force. And to measure or rather to mark off points 
or stages of progression in this continuous motion—by what appears 
to the inquirer in an early age to be the movement of the sun—by 
the succession and repetition of day and night,’ would be for him, 
amid doubts and difficulties, the path of least resistance and most 
convenience. This measurement is really a measurement of periodic 
sequences, such as sunrise, sunset, and the meridian, which the earth’s 
continuous motion passes through in its twenty-four hours’ journey, 
but which are not always observable. An acquaintance with periodic 
sequence, or the recurrence of daily and nightly phenomena in the 
twenty-four hours’ journey of the earth on its axis, is gained by our 
child long after the recognition of slow and quick, of long and short 
motions. 

We are, in fact, during the journey always treading out as on a 
treadmill! continuous motion or nature’s time, however we indulge 
ourselves at pleasure in spurts of walking or running, in different 


1 Any other unit accurately isochronous which could be as easily defined in known 
space as on the surface of the earth would answer the same purpose: ¢.g., the 
periodic sequence of a particular ray of light emitted by hydrogen, 
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rates of motion (times). Then there is the annual journey round 
the sun which synchronises with the other motions, extends our idea 
of time (motion), and contributes to its perfect measurement. 

The word time should henceforth be confined to this measurement 
of kinds of motion (times formerly), and when used generally and in 
an abstract sense, should give way to some new word in one syllable, 
with the meaning of continuity.’ 

Therefore the conclusion is that time is continuous motion. 


Horace SEAL. 


1 The Latin semper, the Greek dei, or better still the Anglo-Saxon ealne weg, or 
Middle-English alles weis. 





THE MISTLETOE: 


ITS LEGENDS AND ITS LORE. 


* Forth to the woods did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletve.” 
—Srir WALTER Scort’s Marmion. 


‘* Many a maiden’s cheek is red 
By lips and laughter thither led ; 
And fluttering bosoms come and go 
Under the Druid mistletoe.” 


Wirs the single exception perhaps of holly, there is no plant which 
we associate so much with the festive season of Christmas as the 
familiar mistletoe ; and there is certainly none which is so curious in 
its mode of preservation and propagation, or around which cluster so 
many strange myths and traditions. 

It comes, too, at a time when the sight of any verdure is par- 
ticularly welcome, for 


“Winter is here, all the flowers are dead, 
No nosegay is gracing the room ; 
But corals and pearls of rare lustre are spread 
In the holly and mistletoe bloom.” 


In an old poem, called Christmas, a Masque for the Fireside, we 


find the lines, 
* O’er the lover 
T'll shake the berry’d mistletoe, that ‘he 
May long remember Christmas ; to the son 
Of bloody war I’ll give the holly leaf 
And its red berries, such he’ll find its meed, 
A little show of pomp, and many thorns,” 


The mistletoe (viscum album, Linn.) is a disecious plant, of which 
the females are far the most numerous, producing a white, globular, 
visvid berry of one cell, containing one seed. 

When the embryo germinates it generally produces two or more 
radicles, which, curiously enough, do not progress downwards, as is 
common to the generality of plants, but, contrary to the law of 
gravitation, push directly upwards, when one of the glutinous seeds 
is deposited on the under side of a branch, and in other cases the 
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direction of the radicle is always perpendicular to the axis of the 
branch. 

The provision of Nature for the increase and continuance of her 
offspring is shown as much in the mistletoe as in any other plant. 
Although its nature is disecious, and consequently a plant standing 
alone might not produce any fruit, it is found that a single eed 
often nourishes two embryos, a brother and sister; and the gluten 
which envelopes the seed furnishes nutriment to the young plants till 
they have penetrated, with their sucker-like radicles, into the sap-wood 
of the tree. As the mistletoe derives no nutriment from the earth, 
and has, therefore, no necessity to fall to the ground, its dissemination 
is carried on by birds, who are tempted to feed on its white berries 
when other food-supplies fail, and in cleansing their bills upon the 
rind of various trees frequented by them are sure to leave behind 
a few of the clammy seeds to perpetuate the continuance of the 
parasite. It is not improbable, also, that the seeds pass through 
the bodies of birds uninjured, as stated by old writers, and 
germinate. 

Despite all the controversy that has been hotly waged over this 
plant, the above explanation is that generally adopted by all bota- 
nists and agrees with what Gerarde, an old writer, says: “ This 
excrescence [the mistletoe] hath not any root, nor doth increase him- 
self of his seed, as some have supposed, but it rather cometh of a 
certain moisture and substance gathered together upon the boughs 
and joints of the trees, through the bark whereof this vapourish 
moisture proceeding bringeth forth the mistletoe.” 

Birds of the thrush family chiefly delight in the mistletoe berrios, 
especially the fieldfares and redwings ; and as these generally fly in 
flocks, keeping in one line of direction, it is not uncommon to see a 
corresponding line of mistletoe bushes ranging across the country 
for a long distance. 

Even when the continuity of such a line is broken by a river it 
is sometimes found that the course is again continued from the 
nearest tree that presents itself on the opposite side of the water. 

Perhaps where the mistletoe is scarce, or hardly ever met with at 
all, as in some parts of the North of England, these localities may 
not be frequented by the winter migratory birds belonging to the 
thrush family, 

The large rotund mass that the mistletoe forms is often very 
striking, especially if it be pendent, and it is remarkable that there 
is no disposition in the plant to destroy the tree whereon it grows, 
as, except at the point from which it develops itself, the radicles 
penetrate no further than the sap-wood. 

The mistletoe, therefore, seems only to act the part of a pseudo-. 
bud, and not a parasite proper, on the tree; no doubt extracting 
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from it nourishment that would have gone to swell the branch, but 
not doing material mischief. 

It seems curious that though the mistletoe flowers earlier in the 
year than the apple-trees on which it flourishes, yet it does not ripen 
its small white berries till December. This may not improbably arise 
from its being unable to steal sufficient nutriment from its nurse 
till the latter has got rid of its own legitimate offspring, and lost its 
foliage too. 

The mistletoe grows freely in the colder parts of Asia and 
throughout Europe, but is not indigenous to either Scotland or 
Ireland, 

Of the trees that it favours it is most commonly found on the 
apple. This is, perhaps, due to the disposition in that tree to form 
knots, a disease produced from an excess of sap, which the mistletoe 
offers a relief to, somewhat analogous to cupping, the redundant 
juices being carried off as nutriment to the parasite. Next to the 
apple it favours most the whitethorn and poplar. On these three 
trees the mistletoe grows in great abundance in Hertfordshire and 
Worcestershire. 

It is also found on the ash, elm, acacia, larch, willow, sycamore, 
and other trees, but it is a most extraordinary thing that it is rarely, 
and some people say never, found on the oak. 

This is really most singular, for one of the earliest associations 
with which it is connected in our minds is with Druidical rites, and 
the Druids took their name from the oak. Yet, so rarely is it found 
on the oak, that probably not more than half-a-dozen instances have 
been recorded, and these have been disputed in some quarters. 
There is a tree still standing in Derbyshire which, two hundred 
years ago, bore the name of the mistletoe-oak. It has not, how- 
ever, proved its claim to the title within the memory of living man. 

A careful search, instituted by one of the botanical societies, 
established the great scarcity of mistletoe upon oaks. The Society 
of Arts offered a premium some years ago for mistletoe on oak, and 
they got one specimen from Gloucestershire and one from Godal- 
ming. 

Even the Rev. W. Davies, in his Flora of Anglesea, once the 
headquarters of Druidism, is unable to mention a single locality 
where the mistletoe grows on the oak. ‘There is, however, an oak- 
tree in Lord Henry Somerset’s park at Eastnor, near Ledbury, 
which I have seen myself, at the western base of the Malvern Hills, 
upon which the mistletoe really grows. This is the only one I have 
ever seen in my life. 

From the fact that the mistletoe is so rare upon oaks some 
writers have even imagined that the mistletoe, as we know it, was 
not the real Druidical plant, but that the Loranthus Europeus was 
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the original parasite. However, this theory has found but little 
favour. 

Even the derivation of the word ‘ mistletoe” is wrapped in 
obscurity, German and Danish having been pressed into etymological 
service, 

One plausible idea is as follows: There is an obsolete old English 
word called mistion, and this is detined in Dr. Johnson’s original 
folio edition of his dictionary as “the state of being mingled.” Now 
this is truly the state of our plant, which is intermingled with the 
foliage of various other trees, and mixes up their juices with its 
own; and it is still in rural places known by the abbreviated name of 
mistle. If to this we add the old English tod or toc, signifying 
bush, we have at once the satisfactory derivation—the mingled or 
compound bush, 

As we have already observed, and as is known to every reader of 
history, the mistletoe was honoured by the Druids of Gaul and 
Britain as a divine plant, which they denominated pren-awyr, the 
celestial tree, or tree of the firmament, and also ol/-yach, all-heal, 
and distributed at certain seasons with remarkable solemnities as a 
precious gift. Pliny, lib. xvi. (De Nat.) says “ Omnia-sanantem 
appellantes suo vocabulo,” and Toland, in his history of the Druids, 
says that the identical word in the Armorican dialect is oll-yach, in 
the Welsh oll-hiach, and in the Irish wil-iceach. 

The reverence paid to it by the Druids was something extra- 
ordinary. As Pliny tells us: ‘‘The Druids held nothing more 
sacred than the mistletoe, provided it be on an oak. They look upon 
it as a certain sign that their god hath made choice of that tree for 
himself ; and when it is found they resort to it with great devotion.” 

And, again, the same writer (Pliny) tells us: “ When the end of 
the year approached the Druids marched with great solemnity to 
gather the mistletoe, in order to present it to Jupiter, inviting all to 
assist at the ceremony in these words: ‘ Zhe New Year is at hand, 
gather the mistletoe. Ad viscum, annus novus,” 

The sacrifices being ready, the priest ascended the oak, and 
with a golden hook cut the mistletoe, which was received in a white 
garment spread for the purpose. ‘Sacerdos, candida veste, cultus 
arborem scandit, falce aurea demetit.” (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 44.) 
Two white bulls that had never been yoked were then brought forth 
and offered to the deity with prayers that he would prosper those 
to whom he had given so precious a boon. The new year of the 
Druids did not, however, correspond with ours. Toland says that 
the Druidical new year’s day was the 10th of March, “ which was 
the day of seeking, cutting, and consecrating the wonder-working 
all-heal.” 

Picard says that in Burgundy the country people on the first day 
of the year salute one another with the words “ Au Guy, l’aw neuf,” 
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guid, or gue, or guy being Kelt for oak, and is still retained for the 
mistletoe in France—/e gui. In the upper parts of Germany the 
common people, according to Keysler, at Christmas-time, run about 
the villages striking doors and shouting, Gut hyl, gut hyl! which 
is the equivalent of the Druidical name for the mistletoe given by 
Pliny—omnia sanans. 

Some think that the old ceremonies of Jack-in-the-green and 
May-day are in reality a relic of the Druidical orgies, and a tradition 
says that when the Druids had found the mistletoe they danced 
round the tree to the tune of 


“‘ Hey derry down, down down derry.” 


It is certainly rather curious that there is an oak wood in Mon- 
mouthshire still called “the Derry.” Ovid, at any rate, affirms that 
the Druids used to sing to the mistletoe. ‘Ad viscum Druide 
cantare solebant.” 

The Druids had an extraordinary veneration for the number 
three, and as the berries of the mistletoe may often be found clus- 
tered in threes, this may probably have enhanced their respect for 
“the celestial plant.” 

In ancient times, as we have seen, the mistletoe was considered a 
remedy for all diseases. There is nothing which it has not been said 
to cure. 

The older medical writers, however, regarded it chiefly as a 
remedy against barrenness, and it is also said to have been worn as 
an amulet against poisons. Ray mentions it as a specific in 
epilepsy, and as useful in apoplexy and giddiness, and Sir John 
Colbatch published “a dissertation concerning the mistletoe, a most 
wonderful specific remedy for the cure of convulsive distempers.” 

This brochure was almost the last serious effort in this country 
to maintain a belief in the medicinal virtues of this mystic plant. At 
all events, as stated by Dr. Woodville in the Medical Botany, 
“ Whatever may be yet argued in favour of the mistletoe, the 
Colleges of London and Edinburgh have, perhaps not without reason, 
expunged it from their catalogues of the materia medica.” 

In Brittany (where it is known as I’herbe de la Croiv) it is 
considered to heal fever and to give strength for wrestling ! 

Bacon says the mistletoe upon oaks is counted very medicinal and 
the Druids considered it a remedy against all kinds of poison and a 
sovereign remedy against vermin. 

The inhabitants of Elgin and Moray (says the Rev. Mr. Shaw) 
are accustomed to cut withes of the mistletoe and keep them as 
charms. 


“ Dayly experience,” says the old herbalist Johnson (1633), “ shewes 
this plant to have no maligne nor poisonous, but rather a contrarie facultie, 
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being frequently used in medicines against the epilepsie. The leaves and 
berries of the misseltoe are hot and dry and of subtil parts; the birdlime 
is hot and biting, and consists of an airy and waterie substance, with some 
earthly qualitie, for according to the judgment of Galen, his acrimony 
overcometh his bitterness ; for if it be used in outward applications, it 
draweth humours from the deepest parts of the body, spreading and dis- 
persing them abroad and digesting them.” 


He also adds that it cures swellings behind the ears, and that 
the berries, bruised and drunk in oil, “rid a grievous and sore 
stitch.” 

Well might Pliny call it omnia sanans. In the reign of George I. 
it was actually called lignum sanctee crucis. 

Even now there is a lingering belief in its magic powers in remote 
country places, where it still holds a precarious place in empirical 
practice. A farmer in Worcestershire was asked what he knew 
about the matter, and he said that the mistletoe of the oak, when it 
could be met with, was a capital thing for a sick cow, especially 
after calving ! 

The mistletoe has always been held sacred to Freya, the goddess 
of love, and we shall speak of this presently in connection with the 
high honour in which it is still held and the osculatory rites that 
are celebrated beneath it; but it is curious to note that by the 
Romans it was held sacred to Proserpina. Her doves it was that 
guided Alneas to the tree whereon grew the golden bough different 


from the tree itself, sacred inferne Iuoni (i.c., Proserpine), and 
this auricomus fetus he must pluck and carry as an offering to 
Proserpine, as the only condition on which he could visit the realms 
below. It is compared to the mistletoe: 


“Quale solet silvis brumali frigore viscum 
Fronde vivere nova, quod non sua germinat arbor, 
Et croceo foetu teretes cireumdare truncos.” 
—Veralt, £n., vi. 205-208. 


Perhaps Freya united in herself the attributes of Venus, Ceres, 
and Proserpina. For the Druids worshipped the sun and moon, 
and in Babylon the sua and moon were Baal and Mylitta, and Mylitta 
was, with the Phoenicians, Astarte, the goddess of love. 

It was, perhaps, with some reference to the connection of Freya 
with Astarte that the Draids were so particular in gathering the 
mistletoe at the new moou. ‘To connect it still more closely with 
Proserpine, it is probable that it was used in the rites of sepulture, 
In a coffin found in a tumulus at Gristhorpe, near Scarborough, 
containing a skeleton six feet in height, was discovered a substance 
resembling decomposed rushes, which, when expanded by a steeping 
process, presented to view the long lanceolate leaf of the mistletoe, 
from which it is not unreasonable to conclude that this chieftain of 
the tribe of the Brigantes (supposed to have occupied the coffin) was 
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carrying with him the propitiatory offering to the realms of the Pale 
Queen, even as did A®neas of old. 

And in further illustration of this custom of using the mistletoe 
as a passport to the nether regions, we may mention that to this day 
the peasants of Holstein and some other countries call the mistletoe 
Marentaken—4t.e., branch of spectres—from the supposition that it. 
has a@ magic power over ghosts, and can render spirits visible and 
obedient to human beings. 

Still it is as sacred to Freya, the goddess of love, that the 
mistletoe will be most remembered, especially amongst lovers, to 
whom its sentimental associations will far outweigh any amount of 
antiquarian lore. 

It it a piece of Scandinavian theology which gives rise to the 
veneration still paid. to the parasite, for Freya was the Venus of 
Scandinavia : 


“ Freya from whom flows every bliss, 
The winning smile, the melting kiss.” 


Hence it has ever been deemed sacred to love. Hence arises the 
custom (proper or improper to Christmas) of suspending it in halls 
and kitchens, and the privileges that custom confers on those who 
stand beneath its magic shade—a custom honoured in the observance 
by no less virtuous a person than Mr. Pickwick himself. 

The antiquary Brand teils us, “It had a place assigned it in 
kitchens, where it was hung up in great state with its white berries, 
and whatever female chanced to stand under it, the young man 
present either had a right or claimed one of saluting her and 
plucking off a berry at each kiss.” 

Archdeacon Nares says that in his time a bunch of mistletoe 
(the hope and fear of the village maid) was hung up, and the maid 
who was not kissed under it at Christmas would not be married that: 
year—probably meaning before another Christmas came round, for it 
is not very long from December 25 to the end of the year ! 

At the same time, at the risk of killing this pretty sentiment at 
the source, we must point out that the mistletoe ought to be 
considered a most unlucky plant, as the unconscious causer of death. 
Let us very briefly recount the Scandinavian legend. 

Balder, the son of Freya (or Friga), the goddess of love, dreamed 
a dreadful dream, which warned him that he was in imminent peril 
of his life. The terrified goddess, by way of securing immunity for 
her dear son, exacted an oath from the four elements, earth, air, 
fire, and water, and all things springing from them, that they would 
do no harm to her son. This being given, the Scandinavian gods 
met in their hall, and placing Balder in their midst, amused them- 
selves by casting stones and darts and other missiles at him. In 
obedience to the oaths that had been taken, these all fell off from 
him, leaving him unscathed, Loki, the spirit of evil, filled with 
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astonishment and envy at the sight, resolved to learn the secret of 
Balder’s safety. Transforming himself into an old woman, he called 
upon Freya, congratulated her on her son’s invulnerability, and 
wiled himself into her confidence and won the secret of Balder’s 
safety. 

On Loki inquiring if all things had taken the oath of protection, 
the goddess acknowledged that all had taken the oath save the 
mistletoe, which was only a parasite and not a plant, and was, 
besides, too feeble to do him any harm if it would. 


“ All things in earth and air 
Bound were by magic spell 
Never to do him harm, 
Even the plants and stones, 
All save the mistletoe, the sacred mistletoe.” 


Loki left rejoicing, assumed his own shape again, and seizing the 
largest bough of mistletoe he could find, he fashioned it into an 
arrow. On returning to the assembly he found the gods still engaged 
at their sport—a little way off being Hoder (the blind god of Fate), 
who could not share their amusements. 

Loki begged him to join in doing honour to Freya’s son, and 
placed the mistletoe dart in his hand and guided his arm. It flew 
with fatal accuracy, piercing the hapless Balder to the heart and 
stretching him dead before the startled gods. 

Eventually, however, Balder was restored to life. 

Such are the legends and traditions that have gathered round this 
plant, which still plays such an important part at Christmas merry- 
making. 

As is only to be expected, many allusions are to be found to it in 
poetical literature, Let us notice one or two in conclusion. 

Gay says in his 7rivia: 


‘“‘ When rosemary and bays (the poet’s crown), 
Are bawled in frequent cries through all the town, 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near, 
Christmas the joyous period of the year ; 
Now with bright holly all the temple strew, 
With laurel green and sacred mistletoe.” 


Watts thus apostrophises the mistletoe : 


“ Hail, hail to its leaves of rich green, 
With pearls that are fit for a queen, 
So pure and so white ; 
Such emblems of innocent mirth, 
We'll value as blessings on earth, 
In this season of joy, giving birth 
To social delight. 
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May we like the mistletoe shed 

A halo of joy on each head, 
Wherever we go; 

In seasons of mirth may we reign, 

All joyous and never give pain : 

Our song shall not then be in vain 
To the famed mistletoe.” 


Shakespeare has but one solitary allusion to the mistletoe, and 
that is an uncomplimentary one. He calls it the baleful mistletoe— 


“ Trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe.” 


Another (anonymous) poet sings : 


“ Hail, silvery modest mistletoe, 
Wreathed round winter’s brow of snow 
Clinging so chastely, tenderly. 


Hail, holly, darkly richly green, 
Whose crimson berries blush between 
My prickly foliage modestly.” 


Another favourite passage runs : 


“O! the holly tree branch he is stout and strong, 
And he recks not if winter be short or long, 
For boldly he enters where mirth prevails 
At the Christmas board, at the Christmas tales, 
But the mistletoe creeps like a poor old fellow 
With blood so cold and cheeks so yellow ; 

Yet let him but bide in your festive hall 
And you'll find him the jovialest guest of all.” 


A short history of England in rhyme begins: 


“ First came the Druids who, I’ve been told, 
The mistletoe cut with a knife of gold.” 


Drayton in Polyolbion says: 


“The fearless British priests under the agéd oak, 
Taking a milk-white bull unstainéd with the yoke, 
And with an axe of gold from that Jove-sacred tree 
The mistletoe cut down.” 


Herrick in Hesperides says : 


** Down with the rosemary and the bays, 
Down with the mistletoe ; 
Instead of holly now upraise 
The greener box for show.” 


Who has not heard of the old song The Mistletoe Bough? This 
song is adapted apparently from the Italians. It has not much in it 
about the mistletoe, except the refrain; but it would be quite 
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impossible in an article on this subject to omit reference to it 
altogether. 
This is how it begins— 


“The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
The holly-bush decked the old oak wall, 
The baron’s retainers where blithe and gay 
Keeping their Christmas holiday. 
Oh the mistletoe bough, 
The mistletoe bough ! 


The baron beheld with a father's pride 
His beautiful daughter, young Lovell’s bride, 
And she with her bright eyes seemed to be 
The star of that goodly company. 

Oh the mistletoe bough, 

The mistletoe bough ! 


‘I am weary of dancing,’ at length she cried, 
‘Tarry a moment, I’ll hide, I'll hide, 
And Lovell be sure you are first to trace 
The clue to my secret hiding-place !’ 

Oh the mistletoe bough, 

The mistletoe bough !” 


Then started the ineffectual search, for the bride was NEVER found 


“Years rolled by, and the tale at last 
Was told as a horrible dream of the past ; 
And when Lovell approached the children cried, 
‘See the old man weeps for his fairy bride.’ 
Oh the mistletoe bough, 
The mistletoe bough ! 


At length an old chest which had long lain hid 
Was found in the castle ; they raised the lid. 
A skeleton form lay mouldering there 
In the bridal wreath of a lady fair. 

Oh the mistletoe bough, 

The mistletoe bough! 


The mystery ’s solved : in sportive jest 
She hid from her lord in the old oak chest, 
It closed with a spring, and her bridal bloom 
Lay sepulchred there in a living tomb. 

Oh the mistletoe bough, 

The mistletoe bough ! ” 


This is sometimes said to have actually occurred in Berkshire, but 
the poet Rogers has a different rendering; the unfortunate young 
lady is Ginevra of the Orsini, and the scene is laid at Modena. 

It appears that the virtue of the bush lay in its berries—these 
constituted its privilege : one was to be plucked at every salute, and 
when the last berry was plucked from the bush its potential 
and venerable character was supposed to come to an end. 
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* One single berry yet remains 
Untouched by rude and vuigar swains, 
By all unplucked, it seems to say 
Whate’er has passed is Christmas play ; 
But now, ere comes the vernal breeze, 
The Jasé chance fortune offers, seize !” 


In Worcestershire and Herefordshire the country people will 
never gather a bunch, however fine, if it is destitute of berries. 

But we must draw to a close. Let us finish with a quotation 
which, while true to the traditions of the mistletoe, also fitly sums up 
the abiding lesson of Christmas : 


“ Under the mistletoe pearly and green, 

Meet the kind lips of the young and the old ; 
Under the mistletoe hearts may be seen 

Glowing as though they had never been cold ; 
Under the mistletoe peace and good-will 

Mingle the spirits that long have been twain; 
Leaves of the olive-branch twine with it still, 

While breathings of hope fill the loud carol strain. 
Yet why should this holy and festival mirth 

In the reign of old Christmas-tide only be found ? 
Hang up Love’s mistletoe over the earth, 

And let us kiss under it all the year round. 


J. Hupson, M.A. 





WASSAH ULLAH! 


Wassah Ullah! Wassah Ullah ! Such is the lip chorus of the dark- 
skinned Egyptians when they see in the full light of the African 
gun the sacred waters of their beloved Nile flowin a dingy yellow to 
the blue sea that laps the scorching sand, away beyond the crooked 
streets of Cairo which cross in narrow threads the throbbing heart of 
Lower Egypt. Wassah Ullah! Wassah Ullah! is the cry again 
when the canal of Bahr Yousef runs thick with the black mud from 
Abyssinian soil. There is universal joy, universal acclamation. “God 
hath given us in abundance.” So comes the messsage, and the voice 
gives it tune, and wafts it to the open air of heaven, perchance to 
float down on the bosom of the Nile to sink in a dead murmur upon 
& desolate shore. 

Wassah Ullah! Wassah Ullah! cries the voice of the preacher 
in the land, and the mock phrase goes back to the hollowness of 
the heart, as he looks with self-satisfied pride on the seeming ripeness 
of the harvest. Wassah Ullah! Wassah Ullah! he repeats in the 
glow of the firelight as he sips his claret, and puffs the smoke in 
clouds from his evening pipe. 

There is work in the city; there is work everywhere. The red- 
tiled hamlets studded like gems over the green fields of Christian 
England give birth year by year to thousands of souls who have to 
battle long and hard in the warfare of the living. The whole country 
teems with golden opportunities. There are workers abroad—we 
meet them at every turn, And yet the elevation of the masses is 
comparatively slow. In spite of all that is said to the contrary, that 
must abide as a solemn truth. Still Wassah Ullah! Wassah Ullah/ 
rises from the throats of hundreds of the preachers who go down 
into the slums of our great towns, and out into the hedgeways, and 
far across the big stretch of rolling sea to the heathen in primeval 
forest or the squatter in his hut of wood. 

We do not wish to speak disparagingly of the toilers in the vine- 
yard. There are honest men and women, noble men and women 
amongst the band, we frankly admit; but, in spite of that, we must 
speak the plain truth. Our path may have fallen in unpleasant places, 
but that does not prove that our observations are erroneous, There 
is too much cant, too much precept. The great army of Christian 
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workers wants to be wiped clean, and our own dear Church of England 
wants to be whitewashed anew. Respect for the clergy is in a 
great measure dying. They have themselves to blame for it. It ig 
dangerous to trade in religion. ‘Law and order are necessities even _ 
in the Church, we must all admit. But are we not straining at the 
gnat and swallowing the camel? Ritualism, from a personal point 
of view, we abhor. But we could forgive that if hollowness and 
emptiness were not so self-evident, for the many useless piping 
voices which Sunday by Sunday give utterance to meagre, insipid 
homilies lead us to believe that souls lack fire and lives a purpose 
to ennoble and reform. And let us not be mistaken. Oratory is not 
arnestness. 

We love men because their lives are beautiful. At our mother’s 
knee we were taught the power of example. We are all more or 
less the creatures of impulse. We cannot be reasoned or won into 
religion unless our environments are pure. Most of us base our 
actions on the lives of those into whose hands we are thrown for 
guidance. Few of us are strikingly original, and if we are, we are 
bound down by fetters, the breaking of which would mean poverty 
and social ruin, and we are not brave enough to face estrangement 
from the common run of life. 

We remember distinctly when yet in our teens standing by the 
dead body of a young friend. Ten days before he had lain in agony 
in a chair near the library fire, from which he was ordered to his 
place in the classroom by the principal of a college indirectly 
dedicated to the service of the Church. The hand of death was 
heavy upon him then, but there was no tinge of sympathy in the 
voice which bade him begone from the warmth which his sick flesh 
sought on that raw October day. And yet, later, the same man— 
the minister of God in his surplice of white and hood of scarlet— 
stood by the coffin in the dull light of our little chapel, with the 
tears streaming down his cheeks, as his quivering voice read over the 
body the burial service for the dead. We refrain from harshness, 
for in our own weakness we ourselves have often fallen, but we 
remember turning a deaf ear when in the future he exhorted us to 
stretch out our hands before it was too late, and lay hold of the 
faith which he preached, before the closing days came when all 
should sleep. 

And so it is in this so-called Christian England. We want more 
sympathy, more reality. There is too much shadow, too little 
substance. High-sounding words will not feed a multitude. They 
do, no doubt, fall musically upon the ear, but they fade from memory 
like the last flush of a crimson sunset in the dying west. Empty 
profession is a bastard; self-sacrifice is a jewel; beauty of living 
is a glimpse of Heaven itself, an all-abiding picture which fills the 
soul with secret yearnings after purity, nobility, and the stranger 
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faith after which so many of us are falteringly groping in great 
darkness. 

The money spent in beautifying our churches is appalling. Our 
magnificent cathedrals are choked full with lavish extravagance. 
Everything pleases the eye, delights the ear ; and as the white-robed 
figures step in solemn measure to the music which swells from the 
organ in the chancel, the heart leaps to the mouth and holds the 
tongue tight as a vice. All this, we know, plays on the emotions. 
There is no power so subtle and so sweet as the refining influence of 
music, and we should be sorry to say a word against it. But does 
it take half-a-dozen men or more in the space of half-an-hour or so 
to give God’s Word to a single congregation of people, one-half of 
whom cannot possibly hear be they ever so anxious? Moreover, one 
man can only speak at a time, and there are thousands upon 
thousands of miserable mortals living a hand-to-mouth existence 
within a stone’s throw of the Bishop’s throne. But the chant 
proceeds— Wassah Ullah / Wassah Ullah /—and the hearts of the 
well-fed priests are glad. 

Much good has already been done. Our huge hospitals are 
monuments of broad-minded philanthropy. The poor man’s hotel is 
a step in the right direction. The housing of the poorer classes of 
struggling humanity is at last receiving attention, And in this 
way, we think, can the masses be lifted to greater effort; they must 
have the chance of leading a clean rational life before either heart 
or mind is in a fit state to fathom the mysteries of the great 
unknown, 

We are asleep in the provinces. London, the city of possibilities, 
the city of many failures, is not alone in its misery. Even rural 
England, rich with the fragrance of flowers, needs attention. Dotted 
on the roadside one-roomed and two-roomed cottages give shelter to 
large families, sometimes as many as five or six of different sex 
seeking rest in one apartment. And then we wonder at the lack 
of morality, and the loose talk and filthy gibe which we hear from 
the lips of decently clad women in the crowds at country fairs, and 
the throngs which press in feverish excitement round the shooting 
saloons and merry-go-rounds in our larger towns. 

Education is making strides, but the present Government, we 
think, have doled out pittances in the wrong direction. Our ideas 
may be revolutionary, but we do think that education should be 
placed on a national basis. We doubt if very much good accrues 
from the dogmatic teaching in our national schools. Education is 
a potent factor in the future history of our country, but we fail to 
see why our schools should be made the nurseries of the Church. 
Here again we are at variance with those in high places. Frankly, 
we believe that the rudiments of any faith are for the home and the 
church, and we cannot conceive what lasting results can spring from 
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the spiritual teaching of men and women many of whom have been 
pressed into e service which must surely be repugnant, for no man 
nor no woman can do truly good work in any branch unless heart 
and brain work in unison. And we say this with all due deference 
to thousands of workers who are nobly endeavouring, despite the 
secret prickings of conscience, to enlighten Darker England by 
toiling amongst the young, for we cannot be made to acknowledge 
that all are fired with that holy zeal of which so many of the clergy 
themselves know nothing, and who again on the street and upon the 
platform call aloud, Wassah Ullah / Wassah Ullah / to still the 
cries of an impatient people. 

We believe more in the power of the Press and the Stage than in 
the power of the Church under its present organisation. Give 
people clean dwelling-places, an education in the highest sense of 
the word, healthy literature and pure plays, and you go far to 
produce a race of moral giants. Tyranny must vanish, and priest- 
hood as it is to-day must fall into the background. ‘Then will 
Education become Religion. The actor, the pressman, and the 
teacher will take the place of the preacher, and the cry of Wassah 
Uliah / Wassah Ullah / will be heard no more, but the nobler cry 
of Progress and Universal Brotherhood will take its place, and 
weak men will become strong, and the nation will flourish, and 
God’s broad banner will float over a new England—Christian England 
in truth and in deed, the helper of the fallen and the righter of 


wrongs. 
J. PARRINGTON-POOLE. 





SOME FEATURES OF COMMERCIAL 
LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 


In times like the present, when the pressure of population and the 
congestion in all branches of manufacturing, commercial, and 
professional life are becoming increasingly acute, the thoughts of 
many turn naturally more and more towards the great Australian 
colonies. The frightful depression, chiefly caused by the labour 
troubles, the scandalously corrupt and incompetent Governments, 
and the overtrading which culminated in the wholesale bank smashes 
of six years ago, are gradually passing away. Federation is now 
almost an accomplished fact; and the prospects in the land of the 
Golden Fleece, though by no means so rosy as they are represented 
in certain interested quarters, are better than they have been for a 
good many years. And, consequently, not a few are going forth 
across the sea to a new land, where they will still remain British 
citizens, to seek, in what they deem its ampler opportunities, the 
means of gaining a livelihood which appears almost unattainable at 
home. It cannot be uninteresting to those who are contemplating 
so important a step to have some reliable information as to the 
circumstances and conditions of the life into which they propose to 
enter. 

But at the outset, it may be plainly said that there are at least 
two classes of persons to whom, if they are thinking of such a 
proceeding, the only wise and kind advice is Mr. Punch’s celebrated 
“Don’t.” Every year a small army of hopeless incapables is 
consigned to these shores, weak physically, weak mentally, weak 
morally, shipped out by their sorrowing relatives at home to Australia 
or New Zealand, only because there is nowhere much farther for them 
to go. Such come invariably and immediately to grief. If they 
cannot be kept straight, or made to do any good, in England, how 
can they be expected to do better when all the sanctions and influences 
of home are absent, and they are free to go to the devil with the 
brake off? And there is another sort. One of the most pathetic 
sights of the day, to a thoughtful person, is to be witnessed on the 
platform of any suburban station around London between eight and 
ten o'clock every morning. These interminable swarms of elegant 
and exquisite young gentlemen, in long-tail coats, shiny top hats,{and 
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miraculous collars, each with his cigarette and Daily Mail or 
Sportsman, going into the City—one wonders how they all live, and 
what is to become of them! But one thing isclear. Let them 
keep away from the colonies; there is no call for clerks out there, 
They will rue it if they go. 

There are, however, many who do not come within either of these 
categories ; sturdy young Englishmen, sound and healthy in mind 
and body, competently trained in some useful productive business or 
industry, and with a little capital at command. These are just the 
sort that is wanted, and, if they can only manage to steer clear of 
drink and gambling, should do well. Yet it is notorious that even 
these frequently have to go through serious trouble before they really 
get firmly on their feet. The reason usually given is that they lack 
what is euphemistically called ‘‘ Colonial Experience.” They get 
enough of it soon; but the mischief is done before, entailing, at the 
best, weary years of lonely struggle and recovery. It may not be 
amiss to endeavour to ascertain something of what this ‘ Colonial 
Experience” in its relation to commercial life, so much to be desired, 
really involves. 

It is well known that methods of business vary greatly in different 
places. It is so even between the different centres of trade at home, 
so it need hardly be wondered at that still greater divergencies 
appear on going to the other side of the world. Perhaps it is 
scarcely too much to say that the London man of business who lands 
in Australia finds that as regards many details of commercial 
procedure, as well as geographically, he has come to the Antipodes. 
Leaving out of consideration the comparatively finer distinctions 
which exist between the different colonies (comparatively fine only, 
for they are really very strongly marked), and regarding Australian 
commercial life generally, it may be asserted with confidence that 
the direct opposite and contradiction of many of the rules and 
principles acknowledged and followed in, let us say, London, are 
those which prevail in some quarters of this more advanced and 
enlightened community. Without attempting to work out the 
antithesis in complete detail, we will endeavour to indicate a few of 
the more obvious facts which illustrate and support this statement, 
leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions and institute his own 
comparisons and contrasts. 

One of the things that most strikes a stranger in Australia is the 
part played by the banks. According to a Londoner's idea, many of 
these are not so much banks at all as big pawnbroking institutions. 
Nearly everybody works on an overdraft, for which exorbitant and 
usurious rates of interest are charged, and which is granted some- 
times on adequate security, but often on extremely little, if any. 
If a man with small capital, or even sometimes with none at all, 
desires to undertake a contract, open a shop, take a “station,” or 
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start in business, he applies to a bank, sometimes even commencing 
with a debit balance, the bank, of course, holding a mortgage, bill 
of sale, or some such document, which enables it to pull him up 
whenever it pleases. So long as all goes well, everything proceeds 
merrily, the bank taking a share of “ pickings,” which, with interest 
and security, sufficiently cover the risk. But as soon as any hitch 
occurs, a8 sooner or later almost invariably happens in such cases, 
the bank comes down, farms the concern as long as it chooses, and, 
when tired of that, winds it up; the other creditors finding, too late, 
that some one else is before them, and that they are more or less out 
in the cold. Occasionally, and more particularly with up-country 
storekeepers, these benevolent and philanthropic functions are 
discharged by some large mercantile house which “runs” the 
business, and forecloses when it pleases. The consequences must be 
obvious, and it is not difficult to account for the extremely small 
dividends frequently realised. The banks thus practically control a 
very large proportion of the whole trade of the colonies. When 
money is plentiful they encourage speculation and provide facilities ; 
but they put the screw on with merciless and inexorable severity as 
soon as the market becomes tighter. It is thus that many an 
inexperienced ‘‘ new chum,” his head turned with the unexpected 
opportunities he finds at his disposal, launches out in his frail bark 
on the treacherous ocean of trade, only to find himself involved in 
hopeless complications and to meet with early and disastrous ship- 
wreck; or, trusting others whom he believes to be sound, and 
concerning whom he obtains, naturally, a ‘“‘ good bank reference” 
(often the worst and most unreliable possible), finds to his cost and 
Sorrow payments deferred and paper dishonoured, and at last, when 
the inevitable smash comes, the assets of his customer all secured, 
leaving him nothing but the intangible results of a sadder and wider 
experience, 

Somewhat connected with the foregoing is the credit system, if 
that can be called a “system” which is wholly unsystematic. 
“Four months’ promissory note” is the nominal basis; but many 
never think of paying an account till they are absolutely compelled. 
The effects of this are most far-reaching. Not only are the chances 
of payment never being made at all greatly increased, but a far larger 
capital than would otherwise be necessary is required for any under- 
taking. On all sides, in town and country, is heard the constant 
complaint of the difficulty, often the impossibility, of getting in 
money, although admittedly due, and overdue, The evil has grown 
to very serious dimensions, The flimsiest excuses are given for not 
paying ; or often no excuse at all is offered, but simply a statement 
that it is not convenient to settle. And worse still, the standing of 
these offenders is scarcely affected—for reasons which may here- 
after appear. In the competition and eagerness to do business, 
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credit is given with a recklessness nothing less than appalling; 
men who should never be trusted at all find little or no difficulty 
in getting whatever they like to order, and thus the mischief 
perpetuates and intensifies itself. The system throughout is rotten— 
a house of cards; and creditors often hesitate to press for fear of 
bringing the whole fabric about their ears. Until this condition of 
things is resolutely combated, and importing houses unite to insist 
on prompt payment of all accounts, and refuse to give credit except 
upon lines of the strictest prudence or to allow themselves to be 
played off one against another, as is so constantly done—until then, 
however much it may be denied, the fact will remain beyond 
disproof that the internal trade of Australia will never be what 
those brought up in the sound principles of English commercial life 
can consider secure and satisfactory. 

No one will have followed the foregoing remarks without being 
prepared for the further statement that these colonies are immensely 
overtraded. A glance at the proportion, or rather disproportion, 
between the populations of the great cities and those of the country 
districts would afford additional evidence of this, if any were needed. 
English houses opening branches, sending travellers, appointing 
agents; local houses following a similar policy of extension; new 
people arriving by every ship, in addition to the normal channels of 
increase—all these causes are continually operating more and more 
to crowd the walks of commerce and intensify the keenness of 
competition. Doubtless there is trade to be done, but the number 
of those seeking to do it increases rapidly. And the inevitable 
consequences ensue. Prices are cut down ; credit, as already stated, 
is wildly and recklessly given; inferior qualities of goods flood the 
markets; and bond fide trading on sound lines becomes more and 
more difficult, and sometimes altogether impossible. or these 
things the International Exhibitions, of which, with their hangers-on, 
the commercial and manufacturing world is getting very weary, must 
take a considerable share of responsibility. It may be said that such a 
condition of affairs will tend to work its own cure; but, unfortunately, 
this has not so far been found to be the case, for the supply of fools 
is perennial, and few are ready to profit by the experience of 
others; they prefer to buy their own. One bane of Australia is the 
young man who “comes out for his health.” He is usually mild, 
with a slight cough, white hands, and a nice complexion; but he 
possesses little business experience, and can wield nothing much 
heavier than a penor a tennis racket. He is, however, very hopeful, 
and his friends at home have asked him to “see what he can do for 
them ;” so he proceeds to issue circulars and quotations broadcast, 
whereby, if he ever got an order, he would certainly lose money, after 
all the charges and expenses (which he had never thought of) had 
been paid; and without doing any good to any living creature, he 
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contrives to spoil the market for other people who do know what they 
are about, and are seeking to conduct a sound business on safe 
principles. Something after the same pattern is the youth who 
comes out to try and lock up business for some large English 
manufacturing firm. This young gentleman is always irreproachably 
got up, particularly in the matter of shirt-cuff; he puts on a great 
deal of “ side,” and can always be readily identified in George Street 
or Collins Street. But for one of this ornamental fraternity who does 
any good, twenty probably do not make enough to pay their passage 
money, but eventually return home, after getting into a good deal of 
mischief, to astonish their admiring friends with appropriately 
selected anecdotes of their travelling experiences. 

Few things are more abhorrent to the soul of the average up- 
country colonial than pen, ink, and paper. In many cases, no doubt, 
this is due to the fact that many who have attained some degree of 
wealth have “sprung from the ranks,” as it is called, and having 
never enjoyed the advantages of education, not unnaturally shrink 
from exposing their deficiencies. But it is to be feared that other, 
and less creditable, motives are often the true ones: in some 
instances, a lamentable want of business method and habit, and in 
not a few a deliberate preference for what are pleasantly termed 
“loopholes.” Certain classes of gentlemen like to make their 
bargains on the “ heads I win, tails you lose” principle. If all goes 
well, they are quite prepared to carry out what they have under- 
taken ; but should they deem it to their advantage to do otherwise, 
they will be equally ready to repudiate; and they object to put 
their hand to any document which might interfere with their 
freedom of action. Great indignation is often manifested by persons 
of this type if asked to sign an order. ‘Do you doubt my word?” 
said one on such an occasion. “Certainly not,’ was the courteous 
but guarded reply, “ but I doubt your memory; and one of us 
might die, and the other have to deal with the executors.” It may 
be safely asserted that if a man will not give “ black on white” he 
is better left severely alone; he is either a fool or a rogue, and both 
are dangerous. A great many men in the colonies who have made 
money, have done so more through force of circumstances than by 
any merit or ability on their own part; these people are usually 
destitute of business habits and training to an extent scarcely 
credible in a city like London. They look with the greatest distrust 
and suspicion on those who insist on conducting their affairs upon 
the principles that prevail there; and they are accustomed to 
announce with much emphasis, and great airs of superiority, that 
“those ways will not do out here.” ‘These people constitute a 
serious danger in commercial life, and the new-comer cannot be too 
strongly cautioned to be very careful in any dealings he may have 
with them. ‘There is no more fruitful source of disputes, misunder- 
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standings and litigation than this looseness, whether from ignorance, 
stupidity, or design, in the way transactions are frequently conducted, 

Of all business habits, punctual attention to correspondence is 
among the most important. Yet this is precisely what many 
colonials will on no consideration give. They would rather lose a 
tooth than write a letter. The hindrance and friction thus caused 
are almost incalculable. To give an instance: A firm in one of the 
Australian capitals had business with an important house in one of 
the chief country towns of another colony, and had occasion to write 
concerning it. No answer came. Letter after letter was sent, with 
the same result, or rather with no result at all. At last the head of 
the firm, despairing of satisfaction in any other way, went to see 
what a personal interview would accomplish. He found one of the 
partners, more suo, in the private bar of the principal hotel in the 
town, and at once obtained the information sought, which was per- 
fectly simple and satisfactory, and could easily have been put on the 
back of a postcard. No apology was offered. Similar cases might 
be cited to any extent. These casual ways are naturally extremely 
exasperating, and make very heavy demands upon the patience and 
philosophy of a busy man who has been brought up in the strict 
routine of a London office, 

The fads and caprices of demand are a source of considerable dis- 
arrangement in the calculations of those not accustomed to them, 
It is impossible to forecast the requirements of some sections of this 
erratic community, among which are to be understood the trading 
and industrial, as well as the ornamental and fashionable, sections. 
Certain goods, let us suppose, are known to be in steady demand ; 
merchants import and hold large stocks of them. But suddenly they 
become unsaleable, not because the need has ceased, nor because 
anything better has taken their place, but simply because some trivial 
variation is wanted without warning or reason. A somewhat amusing 
instance of this was recently afforded in the experience of a firm 
doing a large business with contractors. It is stated by competent 
authorities that navvy shovels are constructed with two kinds of 
handles, varying in shape, the difference being of no practical impor- 
tance. One of the principals, one day going through his warehouse, 
found what he considered rather too large a stock of shovels of one of 
these patterns, and requested a traveller to make an effort to reduce it. 
Shortly after the traveller reported that he was unable to do so 
because the men would not use that kind of handle. The objection 
appeared a foolish one, but of course could not be gainsaid. After 
a time, however, by dint of work and some solid concessions in price, 
the stock was eventually sold off and it became necessary to order 
further supplies. Mindful of recent experiences, the other kind of 
handle was carefully specified, The sentiments of the merchant may 
be imagined when he found on the arrival of the goods that the 
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fashion had changed again, and now only the kind previously unsale- 
able could be disposed of. 

There is another circumstance, not to be alluded to without 
considerable reluctance, but some reference to which it would be 
impossible altogether to omit—the lamentably low average tone of 
commercial morality. Various causes, more or less adequate, might 
be readily assigned, which need not be now considered. They are 
not far to seek. But the fact remains, and it is admitted and 
deplored by all the best people. Certain it is that misrepresentation, 
and even good steady hard lying, are not regarded in many quarters 
as shameful. Small sanctity is attached to a bargain, should it 
prove inconvenient. Every advantage is taken of the inexperience of 
a new-comer; and if a young man arriving in Sydney or Melbourne 
is understood to have money at command, it is considered business 
to relieve him of it with all possible expedition and completeness. 
A man may fail repeatedly, and notoriously make money by so 
doing, without seriously losing caste; and many things are done 
with impunity which elsewhere would entail unpleasant consequences, 
and are openly defended on the principle that all is fair in business. 
In many places no transaction can be initiated or concluded without 
the consumption of portentous quantities of whisky, and extremely 
bad whisky at that, and there is no doubt that to these senseless 
drinking customs may be directly attributed the wreck of not a few 
promising careers. This is a serious indictment, but it cannot be 
disputed. Happily there are indications of some improvement, of 
which there is great need. 

It is not within the scope of an article like the present to discuss 
the influence upon trade of seasons, floods, labour troubles, loans, 
Government works, land and mining booms, or other factors of 
similar nature, highly important as these are, because in some form 
or other they are to be met with everywhere. It has rather been 
sought, as stated at the outset, to indicate a few of the more promi- 
nent features of business life in the Australian colonies which in 
some form or degree distinguish it from that of England, and which 
appear to constitute a danger to those going out to push their 
fortunes. How many has the present writer heard sadly to say, “I 
would never have come had I known what I was coming to”! A 
man fresh from Lombard Street or Cornhill can scarcely believe the 
evidence of his senses when he sees a wretched object, who has 
calmly dishonoured a “ P.N.” for an amount for which it might be 
thought no sane person would ever have given him credit, slouch 
into an office a week afterwards with a few greasy notes and some 
loose change, and say that is all he can do at present, but he will see 
what he can manage next month; or hears another scarcely less dis- 
reputable rascal placidly decline to take up an indent, on the ground 
that the market has fallen and he can now get the goods cheaper. 
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Yet these things happen, and are not considered extraordinary ; and 
they are among the contingencies with which merchants have to lay 
their account. 

It should not be forgotten that the cost of living and conducting 
a business is much higher in Australia than in England. Rent, 
salaries, wages, travelling, food, clothes, all cost enormously more. 
From this fact, which the emigrant will do well squarely to 
recognise, several extremely important consequences result. Out- 
goings under nearly every head will be greater than at home. 
Income will not go nearly so far. A man is no better off with £500 
a year in Sydney or Melbourne than with £300 in London. And 
when bad years come, as sooner or later they do to most people, if 
you are going astern at all, you go astern farther, and have so much 
the more lee-way to recover. If you are not making money, you are 
losing it ; your expenses will ensure that. 

In what has been said with regard to certain undesirable features 
of Australian business, two things must be added, although it is 
hoped they are already fairly obvious. In the first place, it is not 
suggested that there is any monopoly of black sheep among the 
flocks that find commercial pasturage under the Southern Cross. 
Recent revelations in England would make such an idea impossible. 
When we have seen peers of the realm, officers of high rank in the 
army, ex-Ministers of the Crown, and heads of some of our largest 
enterprises mixed up in transactions that can at best be regarded as 
extremely shady, and prostituting rank and title to the most sordid 
and shameful purposes, it must be sadly apparent that we in England 
have exceedingly little ground for Pharisaic complacency in the 
matter of commercial morality, either in high places or low. The 
object rather is to indicate the particular forms some of these 
unhappy tendencies assume, for the warning of those whom it may 
concern to know them. And, in the next place, it is not suggested that 
these features which are to be found in Australia are universal there. 
Although they are, unfortunately, to be met with in quarters, as in 
England, where they might be little expected, there are institutions 
and businesses, large and small, which are conducted with a skill 
and an integrity, to say nothing of an enterprise, which would do 
honour to any concern. No Australian who may read these pages, 
abnormally sensitive to comment or criticism as people in all young 
communities are, has any need to feel aggrieved. But these facts do 
exist, and to an extent which renders it most important that those 
who contemplate settling in Australia, and investing their labour, 
skill, and capital in trade there, should be prepared for them. They 
had their share in precipitating the collapse of 1893, so clearly fore- 
seen by some, to whom the only wonder was that it did not come 
sooner. And so long as people of a certain type remain, these 
features will remain too, though it is to be hoped in diminishing 
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degree. There can be no doubt that many persons leave their 
English homes and go to the colonies in complete ignorance of what 
they will have to encounter when they get there. It is not enough 
that they can ride and box, that they have technical knowledge, 
energy, and character. All these are most valuable; but many 
having all these, and more, have met with bitter misfortunes. They 
will come through all right if they have pluck and perseverance, 
and can learn from experience ; but they cannot be the worse for 
a word of timely warning, that so they may be enabled to avoid 
some, at least, of the rocks and shoals on which others have come to 
grief, and safely steer their craft into the haven of good success. 


J. Lee Ossorn. 











CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


AmonG the numerous medical treatises which each year brings us 
those upon mental diseases occupy a prominent position. Although 
our knowledge of the primary causes of such diseases may be very 
imperfect, yet much good work has been done in classifying the 
various symptoms and studying the most suitable treatment of the 
patients. None have done better work in these directions than Mr. 
C. Féré, whose well-known work, Za Pathologie des Emotions, now 
lies before us in an English version.’ We cannot say that Mr. Park 
has ‘ rendered” the original work into English very thoroughly. 
Many of the sentences have a decidedly Gallic construction, and in 
some cases the words are not what one would expect in an English 
book. For instance, “ achats,” “ ame,” “ aortiques,” “ degenerescence,” 
“ interne,” to ‘‘ aliment,” can hardly claim to have been translated. 
The index to the French work is, of course, quite useless to the 
reader of the English version, and might with advantage have been 
omitted. M, Féré has gathered a large number of cases bearing on 
mental diseases, and those interested in such matters will find much 
useful information in his work. We would, however, recommend 
them to consult the French original rather than the “ rendering” of 
it which we have before us. 

A useful little book on the Curiosities of Light and Sight, by Mr. 
S. Bidwell, has reached us.? It contains a series of lectures in 
popular form on the subjects indicated in the title. Mr. Bidwell 
has a happy faculty of explaining in clear and concise language facts 
which are sometimes not easily demonstrated without the aid of 
expensive apparatus. Those interested in natural science will find 
the work worthy of careful perusal. 

A new edition of the late Rev. S. Haughton’s Manual of Optics * 
has been issued by the Rev. J. Warren. Considerable additions 
have been made to previous editions, especially as regards illustrations, 
and we have little doubt that the Manual will continue to maintain 
a foremost place among text-books of science. 


1 The Pathology of Emotions. By Ch. Féré. Rendered into English by Robert 
Park. London: The University Press, Ltd., Watford. 1899. 

2 Curiosities of Light and Sight. By 8. Bidwell. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., Ltd. 1899. 

3A Manual of Optics. By the late Rev. 8. Haughton. Revised by the Rev. J. 
Warren. London: Cassell & Co. 1899. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Tue editor of Z’Humanité Nouvelle, M. Hamon, gives us the latest 
views of the school of criminologists in Zhe Universal Illusion of Free 
Will and Criminal Responsibility. We have not noticed any inti- 
mation that the work is translated from the French, but there are 
occasional signs that it was not originally written in English. The 
use of the word “fool” for madman is one of them. “This fool 
was hanged” refers to the author of a most repulsive and purpose- 
less crime (p. 101). 

As the title suggests, M. Hamon is nothing if not polemical, and 
his first attack is on the old doctrine of free-will. We should have 
thought this discussion obsolete, but for the fact that the author 
adduces instances in which the old doctrine is still upheld. The 
extreme doctrine of free-will implies that the will is a kind of self- 
determining entity, and this is inconsistent with our present notions 
of psychology, to say nothing of physiology. M.Hamon agrees with 
Locke that human freedom exists, and that it consists in the liberty 
to do what we desire to do, so that we have no quarrel with him 
and leave the metaphysicians who differ from him to defend them- 
selves. We are not able to follow the author through his elaborate 
attempts to find a satisfactory definition of “crime.” His own final 
and complete definition is: “ Crime is every conscious act which injures 
the liberty of action of a similar individual of the same species.” If 
we had any amendment to suggest it would be the substitution of 
“voluntary” or “wilful” for “conscious,” and the omission of 
“similar,” for that is implied in the ‘same species.” Mr. Hamon 
contends that most criminologists who have preceded him have made 
a mistake in limiting their investigations to ‘‘ judicial criminals,” as 
there are plenty of criminals who are not judicially condemned— 
indeed, he goes so far as to say that the criminal is normal and the 
honest man an anomaly. 

The cruz of the subject is the question of responsibility ; legal 
minds are disposed to resist scientific views of crime for fear of 
diminishing the doctrine of responsibility, but our author very clearly 
shows that the area of legal responsibility for crime is being rapidly 
restricted by the admission in an increasing degree of the plea-of 
insanity. The logical conclusion of our author’s theories is that 
crime is a disease and the criminal should be regarded as an invalid, 
Responsibility and punishment are terms that in time will be 
expunged from our vocabulary; attention will be more and more 
directed to the prevention of crime than its punishment, and “social 
reactivity ” will take adequate measures for repression and correction 
where necessary; so that the admission of irresponsibility will do no 


i The Universal Illusion of Free Will and Criminal Responsibility. By A: Hamon. 
London: The University Press, Ltd. 1899. 
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harm, as it will be attended by proper and sufficient substitutes for 
our present penal methods. 

The reader who takes up the imposing book, the Great Law,' may 
easily be led to think that it is nothing more than a compilation 
from well-known works on comparative religion and a repetition of 
facts that have been popularised by such writers as Robertson Smith, 
Tylor, Fraser, Lang, Hartland, and others. But to do this would 
be altogether to misconceive the aim of the author; for though 
nearly two-thirds of the volume are taken up with this material, in 
the first and second books, on “Symbolism” and the ‘“ History and 
Ethics” respectively, the spirit of the work is to be found in the 
“Interpretation,” which constitutes the third book. Here we find 
an attempt to expound the esoteric meaning of the array of facts 
which have been presented, and to trace not only the origin of 
religions, which so many others have done, but also the unity under- 
lying them. This has been attempted before, notably by M. Ed. 
Schuré, in Les Grands Initiés, and no doubt will be attempted again 
by thinkers in search of a grand synthesis; but we are not yet 
prepared to acquit them of reading their own meaning into customs 
and symbols, the meaning of which, if not the origin, is still 
enveloped in obscurity. 

With this proviso, we are compelled to admit there is a great 
deal of beauty, and, in a manner, truth in the “ Interpretation.” 
The “‘ Great Law,” according to Mr. Williamson, is the law of love 
or sacrifice, but though this is enshrined in every religion in turn, 
it is often in a travestied form, and it is only truly realised by the 
man who consciously strives to bring his daily life into harmony 
with the powers which uphold the universe. This interpretation is 
accompanied. in this work by the theories which are peculiar to 
theosophy, which also is made to supply a mystical explanation of 
the creeds of the Christian Church, which will, perhaps, be welcomed 
by theologians who like to retain old forms after they have rejected 
their literal meaning. 

Dr. A. Smythe Palmer’s essay on Jacob at Bethel* is as fearless as 
it is learned; he has no hesitation in accepting purely natural 
explanations for the famous vision of Jacob narrated in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Genesis. The basis of this dream is to be found in 
circumstances with which Jacob must have been familiar—the celestial 
ladder was no other than a Babylonian Ziggurat, or terraced mound, 
upon the summit of which was the house of the mountain god. 
Much curious information is given as to the origin of these structures 
and their influence on the language of the Bible. The stone which 
formed the pillow upon which the wanderer rested also comes in for 

1 The Great Law. A Study of Religious Origins and of the Unity underlying them. 
By W. Williamson. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. 


2 Jacob at Bethel. An Essay in Comparative Religion. By A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. 
* Studies in Biblical Subjects, No. IT.” London: David Nutt. 1899. 
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its share of attention, and we are reminded of the important part 
played by stones in old religions and the frequent reference to 
Jehovah as a Rock in the Old Testament. Few Christians probably 
bear in mind that the very name of their religion has reference to 
the ancient custom of anointing with oil, and about this Dr. Palmer 
has much that is instructive to tell, The book is a valuable contri- 
bution to Biblical literature, and throws a flood of light upon much 
that appears obscure in the Hebrew writings. 

The letters of Earl Selborne to his son on The Catholic and 
Apostolic Church’ treat of the Church purely upon New Testament 
grounds. It is not very deep, but the author is satisfied with the 
apostolic origin and historical continuity of the Church of England. 
He is easily satisfied. Speaking of the departure of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Churches from the old Calvinistic standard, he says: 
“A Church whose standards are substantially at variance with its 
belief must be (to say the least) an embarrassed and imperfect 
witness to the truth;” with which we cordially agree; but how 
many of the clergy of the Church of England at the present day are 
there who are not at variance with her standards as set forth in 
the Thirty-nine Articles ? 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Mr. Baven-PowE.. is undoubtedly the greatest living authority 
upon the Village Communities of India, and his magnum opus, The 
Land Systems of British India, is now the accepted text-book upon 
this intricate subject. The Origin and Growth of Village Commu- 
nities in India,” now before us, is a brief epitome of the larger work 
which should prove invaluable to students and others who have not 
the time or inclination for prolonged or detailed study, but who 
desire to acquaint themseives with the leading theories of the com- 
munal land systems of India. 

In view of the enormous mass of material accumulated by Mr. 
Baden-Powell, followers of Sir Henry Maine will have to reconsider 
their position. At the time of Maine’s residence in India (1862— 
1869) the only evidence available related to the joint village in 
the North-West Provinces, Oudh and the Panjab, and practically 
nothing was known of the village systems south of the Narbada, at 
any rate nothing very specific. 


1 The Catholic and Apostolic Church. Letters to his Son by Roundell first Earl of 
Selborne. London and New York: Macmillan. 1899. 

2 The Origin and Growth of Village Communities in India. By B. H. Baden- 
Powell, M.A., C.I.E. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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It is clear, then, that Maine was too hasty in jumping to the con- 
clusion that the joint ownership was prevalent and even universal 
throughout India. Mr. Baden-Powell shows as a fact that so far 
from this being the case the “ severalty village” prevails over more 
than 500,000 square miles, whereas the “joint village” is only 
characteristic in about 200,000 square miles. According to Mr, ~ 
Baden-Powell the “joint village” is later than the “ severalty 
village,” which is certainly a complete reversal of the generally 
received opinion. It is true that evidence of any pre-Aryan or 
other primeval joint holding of land as a general practice is entirely 
wanting, but whether Mr. Baden-Powell is warranted by this 
absence of evidence in assuming that the Dravidian and Kolarian 
races passed from the tribal stage, when land was held in common, 
to the “severalty villages,” without the intermediate stage of the 
“joint village,” seems questionable if we are to rely at all upon 
analogy. But as we said in noticing his last work, Zand Tenure in 
British India, 1894, he has the support of such high authorities as 
M. Fustel de Coulanges and Professor Maitland. 

The Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute’ always afford 
interesting reading upon colonial questions of the day. The present 
issue, Vol. XXX., for the year 1898-9, falls no whit behind its pre- 
decessors, but with the mind centred just now on South Africa, for 
the moment it hardly compels attention. The only paper dealing 
with South Africa is that of Dr. Hillier on ‘“‘ The Native Races,” 
an exceedingly valuable attempt to classify and account for the origin 
of the leading South African native races. An amusing and charac- 
teristic criticism was contributed by Miss Mary Kingsley to the 
discussion which followed. Undoubtedly the finest paper in the 
book is that of Sir John Robinson on “The Colonies and the 
Century,” a powerful address upon the development of British 
colonisation, concluding with a peroration upon its future amounting 
to real eloquence. In the discussion which followed a colonial 
speaker alluded very properly to the recent extra duty on colonial 
wine, which he described as an irritating little tax of a class likely 
to do much mischief for an inadequate end. He also objected to 
“the petty, almost huckstering spirit with which the important 
question of cable communication has been treated.” It is difficult 
to understand how the present Government, which makes such strong 
professions of imperialism, could have acted in such a blundering, 
short-sighted manner. 

In Pamphlets and Addresses* we have the various contributions 
made during the last twenty years by the late Mr. George Medley 
to the controversy which has raged between the supporters of Free 


1 Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Edited by the Secretary. Vol. XXX. 
1898-9. London: The Institute. 1899. 

2 Pamphlets and Addresses. By George Webb Medley. The Cobden Club. London, 
Paris, New York, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 1899. 
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Trade and the Neo-Protectionists, or Fair-Traders as they prefer to be 
¢alled. Although there is no real danger of the repudiation of Free 
Trade principles in this country, yet attempts are constantly being 
made in such high-class periodicals as the Quarterly and the 
Nineteenth Century, whose editors, as it seems to us, display a 
remarkable want of critical faculty in accepting articles on this 
question from writers who are absolutely ignorant of the most 
elementary facts of the subject. Moreover, several of the Ministers 
of the present Cabinet, led by Lord Salisbury, although they 
would not venture to reverse the policy of Tree Trade, heartily 
dislike it, and if it were not for the fear of political consequences 
would openly espouse the cause of Protection to-morrow. It is 
clear, then, that although the Quarterly Reviewer and the writer in 
the Mineteenth, Sir Edward Sullivan, might be left to silent contempt, 
yet, in view of their influence with people equally ill-informed, their 
fallacies and inaccurate statements must be exposed. In this work 
the late Mr. Medley did yeoman’s service, exposing with ruthless 
logic, in terse and vigorous language, their so-called arguments. 
It does seem incredible at this time of day that articles should be 
published in such journals as we have mentioned, written expressly 
to prove that Free Trade is a failure because our imports exceed our 
exports! Mr. Medley rightly calls this elementary point the Pons 
Asinorum of the Free Trade question. The last pamphlet is entitled 
the German Bogey, and is an answer, and a very complete one, to a 
little book which recently appeared called Made in Germany, the 
writer of which being about as well informed on his subject as the 
Quarterly Reviewer or Sir Edward Sullivan! It is hardly necessary 
to add that Mr. Medley makes mincemeat of his conclusions, drawn 
as they are from inaccurate figures and misleading statements. 

This book is eminently fitted for beginners in this branch of 
economics. Nowhere have we seen a clearer exposition of Free 
Trade principles, supported by a stronger array of figures. 

The Story of a Campaign Estate,’ by Mr. Robert Thynne, is, as its 
title suggests, a political novel and a novel with a purpose. So far 
as the latter is concerned, if the object was to describe the state of 
affairs in a proscribed district during the power of the Land League, 
it is amply fulfilled, but if the author imagines he serves any 
political end by giving us the harrowing details of the methods 
employed by the Land League, he is sadly mistaken. No one 
could defend for one moment the Plan of Campaign, but the author 
forgets that in revolutionary times the scum comes to the surface, 
and this is what happened in Ireland owing to the want of reform 
in the land laws, and this, or something like it, will probably happen 
again. The author has utterly failed to grasp the real causes of the 


1 The Story of a Campaign Estate; or, the Turn of the Tide. By Robert Thynne. 
A New Edition. London: John Long. 1899. 
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trouble. He has no breadth of view, and thus we have a very one- 
sided book. As a picture, however, of Irish life at a certain period 
the book is well worth reading, but as for its politics and economics 
the less one says the better. 

In Zhe New Trades Combination Movement’ Mr, E. J. Smith 
supplies a powerful plea for the new system in the inauguration of 
which he himself has taken the leading part. As a solution of the 
struggle between labour and capital, employé and employer, there 
can be no question whatever that this scheme goes a very long way. 
Tt puts a stop to the disastrous results of unrestricted competition 
between members of the same trade, and helps to diminish if not to 
prevent foreign competition, which, by the way, Mr. Smith regards 
as generally a bogey. This scheme is based upon the simple 
principle that goods must not be sold below the price of production 
and the putting upon the market. To this there must be the addition 
of some profit, however small. The first question which occurs to the 
average man unacquainted with the details of the new trades com- 
bination is, what is the effect upon the public? As the editor of 
the Economic Review pertinently asks in the preface, ‘“ What 
guarantee is there that those powerful alliances, when once they 
have become firmly entrenched in a paramount position, will not 
impose excessive prices?” And he admits that after, giving every 
consideration to the arguments advanced by Mr. Smith, this risk 
still remains. In this view we are bound to agree ; but at the same 
time, paradoxical as it appears, Mr, Smith proves that in one trade 
at least, the bedstead trade, prices are actually lower since combi- 
nation than they were before, and he adduces arguments to show 
that the tendency in the future will be in the same direction. 
Time alone can decide this, but unless some very material advance 
in the ideas of honest trading than are in vogue at present takes 
place, the desirable result seems in some danger. 

Stop and Think,* by Count Tolstoy, is an appeal to Christendom 
to cease from their material daily labour and individualistic compe- 
tition and strife and re-consider their position. Although Christians 
and Christian nations profess to love one another, and are constantly 
engaged in eulogising the principles of the Christian faith, yet, 
says Count Tolstoy, they do not act up to their professions, but 
individually and nationally hate each other and tear one another to 
pieces. If the Christian religion were really a living force, this 
appeal might have some effect, but, as we have often pointed out, 
Christianity is little more than the profession of a creed which has 
absolutely no effect upon right conduct. 


1 The New Trades Combination Movement: its Principles, Methods, and Progress. 
By E. J. Smith. With an Introduction by the Rev. J. Carter, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 1899. 

2 Stop and Think, By Leo Tolstoy. Also a Letter on the Peace Conference by the 
same Author. London: Brotherhood Publishing Co. 1899. 
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At the same time Count Tolstoy seizes with effect the moral 
teaching of Christ embodied in the maxims “Love one another,” 
and “Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you.” 
With the practice of real altruism most of the present evils would 
disappear. The practice of altruism is right, not because it was 
inculcated by a so-called divine teacher, but because it is founded 
on the sure basis of true morality. If such could be substituted in 
our schools for the present jargon of religious superstitions, “ the 
theological rubbish about the Trinity, the Church, the Pope, &c.,” 
as Tolstoy calls them, the world would be better worth living in, A 
‘eharacteristic letter on the Peace Conference is added, the tone of 


which may be understood from a single passing allusion to the 


« yidienlous proposals of the Tsar.” 
We have also received the Forty-Seventh Annual Report of the 


Public Library of the City of Boston, 1898,'a volume of nearly 
200 pages from a perusal of which librarians in this country might 
dearn some useful hints. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Cuares F, Kent’s History of the Jewish People* is a work in 
which enormous research is exhibited. We entirely concur in the 
author's opinion that the four centuries following the destruction of 
Jerusalem are of great importance, as more than half the literature 
of the Old Testament comes from this period. The book deals 
separately with the Babylonian, the Persian, and the Greek period 
of Jewish history. It is shown that Babylonian civilisation was, in 
many respects, useful to the Jewish exiles. Many of them were 
placed in positions of trust by the Babylonian kings. The majority 
of the Jews of Palestine were ignorant, and contact with the Gentile 
helped to improve their intellectual condition. A great number of 
authorities were consulted by the learned author in the preparation 
of his work. 

Mr. Herbert Vivian’s book on Tunisia and the Modern Barbary 
Pirates* is a delightful work. We find it impossible to convey any 
idea of the picturesqueness and fascination of this volume. It may 
be questioned whether the author has not done the French adminis- 
tration some injustice. However, apart from the standpoint of 

1 Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public Library of the City of Boston, 1898. 
Boston: Municipal Printing Office. 1899. 
ae of the Jewish People. By Charles F, Kent, Ph.D. London: Smith, Elder 


3 Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates. By Herbert Vivian. London: 
Arthur Pearson. 
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accuracy, Mr. Vivian wields a brilliant pen. His work should be 
widely read. 

The volume of the Famous Scots Series containing biographies 0 
James, Hogg (the “ Ettrick Shepherd”), Robert Tannahill, William 
Motherwell, and William Thorn will be read with deep interest by 
all lovers of literature. Justice has not hitherto been done to 
Hcgg, who was a most original writer of prose fiction as well as a 
poet. In many respects his Scottish tales bear favourable compari- 
son with the more ambitious novels of Sir Walter Scott. The 
monograph on William Thorn, the ill-fated Aberdeen poet, is 
specially interesting. Sir George Douglas has done his work 
sympathetically and has shown a thorough knowledge of local and 
personal details.’ 





BELLES LETTRES, 


Mrs. Ormiston CuanT, whose name is already familiar to the public, 
has written a very imteresting novel entitled Sel/cut’s Manager” As 
might have been anticipated, it deals with the subject of music-halls, 
and this clever lady shows that, in spite of her strong views, she is 
able to appreciate those who have adopted the variety stage as » 
profession. The hero of the novel is the manager of a music-hall. 
The style is somewhat hackneyed, and recalls the manner of the 
serial-writer of The Family Herald. For instance, who has not 
read before about the “tall, dark woman of evil face and voice”? 
It would require a very gifted psychologist indeed to determine 
what really constitutes an “evil” face and voice. To ordinary 
mortals the task is, we fear, impossible. Mrs. Ormiston Chant must, 
however, be congratulated on heving maintained the interest of the 
narrative from the start to the finish ; but let us hope that, when she 
gives us another novel, it will be written in a more unconventional 
style. 

In The Island* Mr. Richard Whiteing gives to the world a book 
not unworthy of comparison with Gulliver's Travels. It lacks the 
grotesqueness, while it has much of the grand originality and 
startling power, of Swift’s masterpiece. Mr. Whiteing is, in truth, 
@ nineteenth-century Swift, without Swift’s terrible misanthropy. 
The picture of the misery of the toiling masses of England may be 
regarded as a protest against the blatant materialism of the British 

1 James Hogg. By Sir George Douglas. (Famous Scots Series.) Edinburgh and 
London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 
2 Selleut’s Manager. By Mrs. Ormiston Chant. London: Grant Richards. 


3 The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Person of Quality. New and Revised Edition. 
By Richard Whiteing. London: Grant Richards. 
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Jingo of to-day. The “person of quality” dissects his “ order ” 
with the ruthlessness of a moral surgeon. ‘The history of Swart the 
sandwichman’s pedigree is a marvellous specimen of social satire. 
This miserable starving creature an‘ his ancestors have all gloried 
in the expansion of the Empire. The satire of the book in the 
passages dealing with the Swart tribe is mordant, poignant, and full 
of that squalid tragi-comedy, which is more pathetic than all the 
hysterical sentimentalism of Dickens’s staccato death-scenes. If 
there is any artistic defect in The Island, it is perhaps the length of 
the discussions on social problems. The “person of quality” some- 
times treats his listener as Carlyle says Coleridge used to do his— 
by converting the recipient of his philosophical themes into “a 
passive water-bucket.” But even here the author displays extra- 
ordinary cleverness. His pages literally bristle with brilliant 
epigrams. The Island saw the light before No, 5 John Street, and 
does not belong to the same category as that remarkable and highly 
original novel. It is rather a book to be classed with Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia. Mr. Whiteing has now revised it, and added some 
chapters which give it a thoroughly up-to-date complexion. As it 
stands the book is a masterpiece of its kind. The volume is 
brought out in a very attractive form by Mr. Grant Richards. 

Paths of the Dead must be regarded as one of Hume Nesbit’s 
best novels. The author describes the story as ‘‘a Romance of the 
Present Day.” He dedicates the book to Mr. Thomas Hardy, with 
whose genius, however, he has little in common. The main object 
of the novel is to depict a detestable type of woman-——a “ venomous. 
blood-sucker” and “callous hypocrite.” To some extent the 
portrait is true to life. But it is a pity Mr. Hume Nesbit did not 
follow Thackeray’s example in the case of Becky Sharp, whom he 
never covered with abuse. Mr. Hume Nesbit, not to put too fine 
@ point on it, pelts with mud the lady whose vices he wishes to expose. 

A very curious work entitled The Tragedy,’ written by Bernardino 
Ochino, a native of Siena, and translated by John Ponet or Poynet, 
a bishop of the English Reformed Church in Edward VI.’s reign, 
has been reprinted by Mr. Grant Richards. In spite of many 
extravagances, both of style and reasoning, the work, of which we 
have only an English version, exhibits considerable dramatic power. 
The vices of the clergy of the Church of Rome as well as those of 
even its highest dignitaries are unsparingly assailed by Ochino, who 
was originally a monk of the Order of Franciscans known as Obser- 
vants. Dr. Garnett in his Life of Milton has drawn attention to the 
remarkable parallelism between Ochino’s Tragedy and Milton’s. 
Paradise Lost, and it is not improbable that Milton was acquainted 
with the earlier work. The British Museum is in possession of two 


1 The Tragedy. By Bernardino Ochino. Reprinted from Bishop Ponet’s 
Translation out of Ochino’s Latin manuscript, Edited by C. E. Plumptre. London :. 
Grant Richards. 
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copies of this rare work, and the learned editor, Mr. Plumptre, has 
inserted as a frontispiece a facsimile of a very remarkable woodcut 
representation of the wicked at the Day of Judgment from one of 
these copies. 

The Indian Bangle’ is a very readable novel of the sensational 
order. There is a mysterious murder, together with an anarchist 
explosion, and a series of startling incidents, in the book, so that the 
reader “ sups fall of horrors.” The plot is exceedingly complex and 
at the same time romantic, and altogether the novel will add to the 
reputation of Mr. Fergus Hume. 

The interest in Russian Nihilism is not yet extinct. Turgeneu 
surrounded the subject with mystery and fascination. A very good 
story about the Nihilists up to date has been written by Mr. John 
K, Leys, whose previous novels attracted no small share of attention. 
The Black Terror” is, indeed, a very exciting narrative. Raymond 
Heath, who tells the story, is an Englishman bearing a close resem- 
dlance to the Czar. On this basis Mr. Leys has constructed a really 
amazing romance. If in some scenes the author offends against 
probability, it must be admitted that from the beginning to the end of 
his story he does not allow the interest to flag. 

Madame Laborde, the famous professor of singing, has brought 
out a new Methode de Chant.* It is not preceded by an anatomy of 
the pharynx or a physiology of the larynx. It is the outcome of 
many years of practical teaching and a brilliant theatrical career. 
Madame Laborde made her début in Paris in 1840, and left the 
operatic stage in 1866 to devote herself to teaching. She has the 
rare gift of imparting her valuable knowledge to her pupils. We 
may mention two of the best known of her pupils, Miles. Elma 
‘Calvé and Marie Delma. This new Methode will be much appre- 
ciated by all those who study the art of singing. 

All the young folks will be delighted to see the yearly volume of 
the Girls’ Own Paper and the Boys’ Own Paper for 1898-99.‘ 

Very interesting also is the yearly volume of the Leisure Hour 
and Sunday at Home*’—both profusely illustrated—a fact which 
doubles the interest of books for young readers. 





POETRY. 


Mr. Joun H. Lenane’s volume of poetry, The Hill of Visions,’ shows 
more than the average range of poetic power. His blank verse is 


1 The Indian Bangle. By Fergus Hume. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

2 The Black Terror: A Romance of Russia. By John K. Leys. London : Sampson 
Low & Co. 

3 Methode de Chant. Par Rosine Laborde. Paris: Henri Lemoine. 

+ London : Boys’ Own Paper Office. 5 London: Religious Tract Society Office. 

6 The Hill of Visions and Other Poems. By John Harrington Lenane. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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as defective as that of Byron without Byron’s volcanic energy and 
passion. But some of the lyrics in the volume, including the 
pathetic poem Aspasia, will be read with real pleasure, The poems 
were written during a sojourn of nine ‘years in Australia. 





ART. 


THE new series of five-shilling volumes on “The Great Masters of 
Painting and Sculpture,” published by Messrs. George Bell & Sons, 
begins happily with a book by the Editor of the series, Mr. G. C. 
Williamson, on Bernardino Luini. There are forty inset plates to 
150 pages of text, forming a complete handbook of all that is known 
concerning this master, whose personality is as obscure as his work 
is delightful. The apparatus of the book is especially to be praised. 
The List of Illustrations gives the place where the paintings illns- 
trated are to be found; there is a Bibliography, a Catalogue of the 
Master’s Works, classified by the countries where they now exist; 
and a good Index of paintings, persons, and things mentioned in the 
text. The seven chapters of the book are: Biographical, His 
Masters, Fresco Work, His Finest Work, Panel Pictures, Work at 
Lugano and Milan, and Special Pictures and Portraits. The illus- 
trations are in process work from photographs of the paintings, 
which is by far the most satisfactory method of illustrating all but 
the very expensive art-books. The text is full and clear, and 
written with an unusual knowledge of what is interesting to the 
general reader of art-books, that is, one whose literature is superior 
to his technical knowledge. As the writer has evidently done his 
work thoroughly and at first hand, the book meets all the require- 
ments of the professional art-student. If the uniform excellence of 
the new series is to be measured by this first volume, the publishers 
may be congratulated on having made a distinct contribution to 
English art literature. 

Messrs. David Bryce & Son have had the patriotic idea of re- 
printing McIan’s Clans of the Scottish Highlands, with the letterpress 
of James Logan, from the original edition of 1845. The two large 
quarto volumes of that time, with “the costumes of the various Clans, 
in their true tartans, gracefully displayed in natural folds on the 
person—painted by a veritable Highlandman, familiar with the 
whole subject—dress, weapons, armorial bearings, crests, dc. ”—can 
now be purchased only for a dozen guineas, when luckily found for 
sale. They are here reproduced in one volume of 500 pages, 


1 Bernardino Luini. By G. C. Williamson. (‘Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture,” Vol. J. of Series.) London: George Bell & Sons, 1899. 
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containing two pilates of coats-of-arms and 72 finely-coloured 
illustrations of representatives of the Clans, for half that number of 
shillings, under the title of MclIan’s Costwmes of the Clans of 
Scotland.' With the List of Clans illustrated in the work, there 
is a Classified Arrangement of Costumes in the Different Figures, 
and a General Index of all references to names. Besides the 
interest attaching to costume—a branch of art-history too little 
cultivated—there is much good reading concerning the history of 
each individual clan, with not a little historic genealogy. It will 
especially appeal to all readers of Sir Walter, though other Scots 
have succeeded in securing for their country its inordinate share in 
“ English ” literature. 

The Head Master of the Municipal School of Art, Manchester, 
has published, through the house of Mr, B. T. Batsford, a handy 
and pleasing Manual of Historic Ornament? The title is, perhaps, 
slightly misleading, as the text is not a systematic Katechismus der 
Ornamentik, like the admirable primer of Kanitz in the Leipzig 
series of Weber. Here the letterpress to the 470 illustrations of 
the author is a clear and interesting explanation of what is a fairly 
complete series of examples of historic ornament. These are taken 
mainly in the order of time, with special reference to the architec- 
ture of each period. Oceania furnishes primitive or prehistoric 
ornament, followed by the usual divisions of Egyptian, assyrian, 
Greek, Roman, Pompeian, Byzantine, Scandinavian, Celtic, Norman 
and Gothic, Renascence, Mahometan, Persian, Indian, Chinese and 
Japanese. After these come samples of each of the decorative 
arts—lIvories, Ceramics and Majolica, Terra Cotta, Enamels, Glass 
and Stained Glass, Gold and Silver, Bronzes, Iron, Furniture, 
Textiles and Frets, with various observations on Style. There is 
regularly a page of text to one of iilustration. The illustrations 
are well chosen and well drawn, and Mr. Batsford’s name is enough 
to guarantee the style of publication. 

Apart from a few proof-reader’s errors in proper names, we have 
noticed only one material mistake, The text states that the frieze 
of Archers in the Louvre is from the palace of Darius at Persepolis, 
althought he illustration is rightly lettered ‘“ Palace of Susa, 485 
B.c.”—some fifty years later. A more serious matter for the 
initiated is the assertion that ‘‘ the fylfot or fret is a frequent form 
of enrichment” in Peruvian textiles—which is to decide a many- 
volumed controversy concerning the origin of the “ fully-footed ” 
cross in ornament, 

} Costumes of the Clans. By R.R. MclIan. Glasgow: David Bryce &Son. 1899. 


2 A Manual of Historic Ornament. By Richard Glazier’ With 470 Illustrations by 
the Author. London: B. T. Batsford. 1899. 
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